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KIB 


ber of which in England is ſettled by 
ct of Parliament, or appointed by the 
King: Theſe at preſent belonging to the 
Port of London are, Galley-Key, Brew- 
tri-Key, Cheſters- Key, Hooll-dock, Cuftom- 
Houſe-Key (except 8 Stone Stairs on the 


Weſt-ſide of it) Porters-Rey, Bear-Key) | 


$ab:-Key (excluding the Stairs there allo, 
Wirgm's:Key, Young's-Key, Ralph's-Key, 
Dice-Kev (the Stairs excepted) Lion- Key, 
Hammond - Key, Smart's-Key, S0mer's- Key, 
[except the Stairs there) Borolph Wharf, 
Caunt',. Key (except the Stairs on the 
Falt-fide) Cock's- Key, and Freſh-ITharf ; 
belides other Places for Landing Fiſh, 
delt, and Proviſions das Fullingſgate, the 
ridge. Hou ſe in Jouthwarh, Kc, 

SEYS, a Name commonly given to 
be Seeds of Aſh-trees. 

KIBR, a painfui Swelling often ac- 
mpany'd with Inflammation, which 
"2ppens more efpecially in the nervous 
Nd outward Parts, as the Heel, ec. 
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KI B 

being ſo much the more ſenſibly felt, 
as the Air and Cold are more flarp and 
violent; upon which account theſe 
Swellingsare moſtly incident to Perſons 
that live in the Country : In order to 
their Cure, “ Take Navel wort Leaves 
« and Root, ſtamp them very tmall; 
« and to halt a handful of both put 2 
„ ounces of Lin-{eed Oil, with a quar- 
ter of an ounce of Allum in powder; 
mingle thele well together over a gen- 
tle Fire, Aftcrwarcs, having wall!'d the 
Kibes in Water and Salt, and dry'd them, 
bind this Mixture on as a Plaiſter or 
Poultiſs; the ſame being alſo good for 
Chilblains and Corns when newly cut: 
But to heal broken Kibes; “ Take the 
Lungs of a Ram dry'd and beat to 
„ powder, mix it with Oil of Farth- 
« worms and Linſeed-Oil; by applying 
which Remedy 3 or 4 times, the Ope— 
ration is compleated. 

KIBED HEELS m Herſes, is a 
Scab ariſing behind, ſomewhat above 
the nether Joynt, and growing over- 
thwart the Fet-lock: It proceeds from 
ſeveral Cauſes; as fomerimes by being 
bred in cold Grounds; at other times 
for want of good Dreſling, after the 
Horſe has been rid or labour'd in foul 


Ways; 


KID 


Ways; ſo that Dirt ſticking to his Legs. 
frets the Skin, and makes ſcabby Rift 
which are very painful, occationing his 
Leys to ſwell, eſpecially in Winter and 
Spring, and then he goes very much. 
ſhifeing. This Difſlemper is cur'd akte, 
the {ime manner as the drr bes; which 
fee under that Head — Kibes are allo 
incident to Black Cattel; which you arc 
to cut out as near as is poſlible, and let 
them bleed well: “ Then take Verde 
„ greate with the Volk of a new. hic 
„Egg well beat and ſtampt, which being 
bound to the grieved Part will anfwer 
your Expectation, 

KIDDER or KIDYFR, a kint 
of Badger, or Huckſter, that carrie 
Corn, dead Victuals, or other Warcs up 
and cown to ſell. | 

KIDNEY-BEANS, or French- 
Beans, 2 fort of Cod- ware, than which 
none are more truitiul, nor multiply ſo 
much, being a very pleatiut, curious 
and wholſome Food, which has beer 
but lately brought in uſe among us, 
and is not yet ſuthciently known; there 
are 4 ſorts thereof, 1. The Scarler-Bean, 
which has a red Husk, and 15 notthe beſt 
to eat in the Shell, as Kidacy-Leans are 
uſually caten, but is reputed the beſt to 
be eaten in Winter, when dry and 
boiled. 2. The painted, or ſtreaked 
Bean, which is the hardieſt, tho' mean- 
eſt of all; this dry Bean being all over 
ſtreaked with a dark Colour. 3. The 
large white Bean which yields a fair 
delicate Pod 4. The ſmall white Bean, 
which, excepting ſize, is like the latter, 
but eſteemed the ſweeter : They de- 
light in a warm, light and fruitfu] 
Ground; which being about the begin- 
ning of May, or very ſoon after planted 
with them, at 2 Foot's diſtance, and 2 
Fingers deep will yield an extraordinary 
Crop: You may either ſet up tall 
ſticks near tor them to twine about, 
or let them lie on the Ground; but if 
you are ſtraiten'd in room, thoſe on 
ſticks will yield the greateſt increaſe. 
——— Theſe Beans are Pickled, by pick- 
ing the Stalks off, ſteeping the Beans in 
Vinegar and Sal: 9 or 10 Days, then 
boil them in a Braſs-Ktetie witha piece 
of Allum, and a little Ferne!. As ſoon 


KIN 
as they are boiled enough, take ther 
out, and lay them upon a Table til 
they be cold; that dons, put them into 
a Pot, laying between every Lay, Cone 


Dill, &c. and often fill the Pot with +1, 
beſt White-wine Vinegar, = 
KIDS. See Goats. 
KILDERKIN, a kind of L1cguid 
Meaſure, that contains 2 Fin; * 18 
Gallons, and 2 ſuch Kilderkns magen 
Barrel. 

KINDER, (among Huzr:r:) ; 
Company of Cats. 

KINE); to furniſh a Dairy w-!, 
they ought to be of the beſt Cho ge an 
Breed that can poſſibly be got 1. They 
ſhould be big-bound, ſince the !arper e. 
very Cow is, the better ſhe is; tor when 
either through Age, or Miſchancs, 
the comes to be diſibied for the Pai! 
ſhe may be fed and made fi: tor the 
Shambles, and for no loſs but profr, 
2. The Cow ſhould be fair of ape, 
having all the ſigns of plenty of Nik; 
as a crumpled, lean, thin Neck, 2 hairy 
Dew-lap, and a very large Udder, with 
4 Teats, long, thick and ſharp at the 
ends, for the moſt part either all white, 
(of what colour ſoever the Cow be) orat 
leaſt the fore-part thereof; alſo it it de 
well haired before and behind, and 
ſmooth in the bottom, *tis a good !ign, 
3. The Breed is to be regarded, wherein 
{ome Countries exceed others. As tot 
Black-Kine, Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, Tork- 
ſhire and Derbyſhire; for Red ones, Ge. 
ceſterſhire, Somerſetſhire, and part of Hit. 
ſhire; and Lincolnſhire for Pied ones 
And as any of the forementioned bett 
Breeds are to be made choice of tor 4 
Dairy; fo care muſt be taken that the 
Breeds of every kind be not mixed, ui 
to have all of one entire choice; hene, 
by any means, muſt the Bull be 2. 
reigner from the Kine, but either o 
Country, or of 1 Shape, or Cons, 
But farther, the fertility of the 88. 
whereone lives ſhould be regarded. +19 
no Kine bought by any means tot,!“ 


from a place that is more fruittu. 117 
of 


one's Own, but rather harder, (f bi 
latter will proſper and come on, Wale 


the ocher decays and falls Sick with fi. 


ue 


Mace, a little Ginger, Pepper, Fenn. 


KIP 


fng of Blood, or the like. 4. A Cow | 


mould be deep of Milk, that is, give 
the moſt of it; upon which account 
thoſe Kine are ſaid robe beſt which are 
New Hair, that is, that have but lately 
Calved, and havetheir Milk deep pr ing- 
ing in their Udders, for at that time 
they give the moſt Milk ; and 1f the 
quantity be not then ſufficient, doubtlet; 
the Cow cannot be faid to be of dee 

Milk : As to the quantity of Milk it 
ſelt; for a Cow to yield 2 Gallons at 
a Meal, is rare and extraordinary; to 
give 4 Gallon and half, is much and 
convenient; and to give but a Gallon 
certain, is not to be found fault with: 
Alain, thoſe Kine are ſaid to be of deep 
Milk, who, tho' they give not ſo ex- 
cceding much Milk as others, yet yield 
2 realonable quantity, and give it long, 
45 all the Year thro' ; whereas others 
that yield more in quantity, will grow 
dry, being with Calf ſome 3 Months, 
others 2, and ſome 1; but the latter 
will give their uſual Meaſure even the 
Night before they Calve. 5. Another 
Quality regarded in a Cow is gentleneſs; 
for if ſhe be not, as may be ſaid, afta- 
ble to the Maid, gentle and willing to 
come to the Pail, and patient to have 
her Dugs drawn, without skittiſhneſs 
or ſtriking, or wildnels ; ſhe is utterly 
unfit tor the Dairy: She ſhould alſo be 
kind in her Nature, that is, apt to con- 
ceive and bring forth, fruitful to nou- 
iſh, and loving to that which ſprings 
trom her. See Calves and Cow. 


KING, a Soveraign Prince or chicf 
Ruler, 


KIT 
broader at bottom, and narrow'd by de- 
greets to the top; but left open at both 
ends; which is uſed tor taking Fiſh, par- 
ticularly at Otrore in Oxforuſure, where 
his manner of Fiſhing is called Kipmg 
and Going to Kipe, 

RIPPER-TIME, a ſpace of Time 
between the Feſtival of the Invention of 
the II. Croſs, May 3. and 12th Day; 
during which Salmon-fifhing in the Ri- 
ver Thames, from Graveſend to Henly, 
was forbidden by Rot. Parl. yo. Edw. 3. 
KIRTLE, a kind of ſhort Jacker. 
A Kirtle of Flax is the quantity of about 
109 pounds Weight, containing 12 
Heads in a Bunch. 

KITCHEN, a Room or Place 
where Meat is dreſſed, cc. 

KITCHEN-GARDENorOLI- 
TORY, for the beſt advantage, ſhould 
be ſeated in a ſmall Valley or low 
Ground; becauſe ſuch Places generally 
have a good depth of Earth, and are 
fatten d by the neighbouring Iills; and 
for the Poſition, it the Earth be ſtrong, 
and conſequently cold, the South Aſ- 
pect is the beſt; but if it be light and 
hot, the Eaſt is to be preferred. The 
beſt Figure for a Srl Garden, and 
moſt convenient for Tillage, is a Square 
ot ſtraight Angles, being once and a half 
or twice as long as broad; tor in tuch 
Squares the molt uniform Beds may be 
made; The Walls ought alſo to be well 
furniſhed with Fruit-trees, to be of a 
proper height, and placed ſo as to afford 
ood Shelter on all ſides; the Beds, 
lots and Borders to be ſet with Plants, 


KINC- APPLE, a ſort of Apple 
that is not common, yet by ſome e— 
ſteem d an excellent Fruit, and preterr'd 
before the Fenneting. 

K IN GS.-P E AR, an Herb, the 
Flower of which is good againſt the 
Poilon of Aſps. 

KINTAL or QUINTAL, a 
Weight of 100 Pounds, more or leſs, 
accoruing to the Uſage of divers Na- 
nos. The Kintal of Smyrna is 12 
Pounds, 3 Ounces, 9 Drams, or 120 1. 
70. 12 dr. but that of Aleppo is 465 lb. 


Roots and Herbs of. all forts necefliry 
for all Seaſons of the Year; to have the 
Walks clean, of a proportionable large- 
nels, and to aſtord as much variety as 
the Place willadmit of. The Soil is to 
be made more rich than for Corn; moſt 
Garden-turniture requiring a tattcr 
Mould, it you deſign to have them 
proſper well. As there are 2 Scaſons in 
the Year to fow and plant Herbs; io 
there are 2 ſeveral times to bring Car- 
dens into order, which are Autun and 
Spring :- The firſt Labour then, is to bc 
beſtow'd the beginning of Nover 


HI Ownc, 15 dr. | 


RIPE, a Racket made of Ofiers, 


[Opn ſuch Ground as you would have 
{own in the Spring; and to dig in the 
E e 2 4onth 


„ 


KNO 


Month of May, what Ground you ſet 
a-part for an Autumnal Sowing; that 
the Cold in Winter, and the Heat in 
Summer, may have an opportunity to 
make the Clods ſhort and brittle, to 
turn them into Duſt, and to kill the 
unprofitable Weeds. 

KIT CHE N-GAR DEN EARTH; 
Some {ſay it ought to be of a blackiſh 
Colour, tat, pliant or eaſy to till, nei- 
ther cold nor light, having no ill Smell 
nor Taſte, and for the nouriſhment of 
Trees, and Legumes ſhould be 3 foot 
deep. Re 

KITES, Hawks and other Birds of 
Prey wait for Chickens, Pigeons, Phea- 
ſants, ec. upon which account 'tis ne- 
ceſſary that the Countryman be con- 
ſtantly furniſh'd with a good Fowling- 


piece to deſtroy and ſcare them away. 


You may alſo place ſmall Iron-gins a- 
bout the breadth of one's Hand, made 
like a Fox-gin, and baited with raw 
Fleſh, which is a very good means to 
catch them; and farther, they may be 
frighted away, by ſtraining Lines or Pie- 


ces of Nets over the Places, where you 


keep Chickens, Pheaſants, gc. 
KNAG, a knot in Wood, the 
Branches that grow out in the Harts- 
horns near the Forehead, are alſo called 
Kaags. 
KNAP, the top of a Hill or Ri- 
ſing- ground. 


To KNA, to ſnap or break, to- 


pick at. Among Hunters, the ſame as 
J Browſe, or to feed upon the tops of 
Shrubs, Leaves, g#c. 

KNAP-WEED, an Herb ſome. 
what like Scabious; good to ſtay Flux- 
es, Rheums and Bleeding. 

KNEE, a part of the Body of a li- 
ving Creature: The Knee w] a Horſe 
ſhould be flat and large, without any 
Roundneſs or Swelling. Among Her- 
baliſts Knees are thoſe parts which in 
ſome Plants, reſemble Knees or Joints, 

KNEELING or MEI'WELL, a 
fort of ſmall Cod, of which Stock-fith 
15 made. 

KNOLL, 
Word much us'd in the Weſt; eſpeci— 
ally in Hereferdſhire ; 2s Bircheri-knoll 


Stops and Diſappointments as poſlible 


the top of a Hill, a} 


LAD 


&Cc- Knolls in ſome Countries are 417, 
taken for Turneps. e 

KNOT-GRASS, an Flerb that 
on the Ground, with long narrow 
Leaves like à Bird's Tongue: It is g 
againſt the Stone, Strangury, Rioods. 
flux, hot Swellings, fiſtulous Cincets 
Cc, 

KNOTS, a delicious ſort of {»." 
Fo] well known in ſome Parts of Eye. 
land, and fo call'd from Cant the 
Daniſh King, by whom they et 
highly eſtcem'd. 


L. 


AB IAT E FLOWERS, (trom the 
Latin Word Labium, a Lip) a Term 
apply'd by Herbaliſts, to ſuch Flower: 1; 
have 1 or 2 Lips, ſome of which repre- 
ſent a kind of Helmet or Monk's Hood, 
LABYRINTH is a winding Maize, 
and intricate turning to and fro, thro! 
a Wilderneſs or Wood, or a place in 1 
Garden, g#c. cut into ſeveral Winc- 
dings, ſet off with Horn- beam to ©: 
vide them one from another. The be- 
hgn of a Labyrinth is to cauſe an in- 
tricate and difficult labour to find out 
the center: And the aim in making 
them is to make them ſo intricne 
that a Perſon may loſe himſelf in“ 
and meet with as great a number 0 


LADIES-APPLE, an Apple of an 
extraordinary piercing lively Colon 
which begins to reliſh about Pecembe 
when it may be eaten at a chop wii 
its Coat all on; its Skin and Pulp bel! 
exceeding fine: It laſts till March a 
April, when tis wonderful good, i 
has a little ſmack of a moſt fragt 
Perfume; it is a great Increalcr, 4 
never loſes its charming Tincture. 

LADIES BED-STRAV. * 
Herb that grows in dry Paſtures, Me. 
dows and Cloſes, with ſmall Le 


and yellow Flowers: It takes 77Y 
e wn Oe 1 


LAM 


LAM 


wearineſs after long Travel; being alſo\ male a Theave, when ſhe is fit for the 


good for the Nerves, Arteries and joints. 
LADIES BOW ER, a Plant which 
for its great number of {ſmall Branches 
and Leaves, is fit to make Bowers and 
Arbours even for nice Ladies, 

LADIES-G LOVES, a Plant whoſe 
Leaves are rough, and of ſize between 
a March Violet and petty Mullen. 

LADIES-MANTLE, 
with a very neat jagged Leaf, almoſt 
ſhip'd like a Star: It is eſfectual to ſtay 
Bleeding, Vomiting, and all forts of 
Fluxes. 

LADIES-SMOCK, or double 
Cardamine, has winged creeping Leaves, 
from whence proceed little Stalks, 
bearing many double white Flowers ; 
its ſmall ſtringy Roots ſpread in the 
Ground, and come up in ſeveral Places. 
This Plant, being a kind of Hater creſ. 


an Herb 


Ram, eſpecially from 3 Years upward: 
till her Mouth break: Anil if ſhe goes 
on another Year, the is called a 40e 
Theave. In cafe a Lamb be fick, it 
1s proper to give him Mare's, or Goats- 
Milk with Water, and to keep him 
warm. It a Lamb be like to dic, when 
firſt Lambed; *tis uſual to open his 
Mouth and blow therein, by which 
means many have recovered ſoot: after, 
and done well: As to weaning the belt 
Lambs; in ſome places the Owners ne. 
ver ſeparate them from the Ewes, til 
they grow dry of themſelves ; And ſome 
lay Lambs will never rot, ſo long 28 
they ſuck their Dams, except they Wart 
Meat ; but with ſuch as have ſeveral 
Paſtures, they ſhould be weaned when 
they are 16, or 18 Weeks old, and the 
better the Ewe will take Ram again; 


a, partakes of its Virtue, and is other-| Laſtly, where poor Husbandmen, wh.o 


wiſe called Cwckcoo-flower, | 

LADIES-THIGH, (in French, 
La Cuiſſe Madame an Apple which in 
colour and ſhape reſembles a Ræſſetin; 
baring a ſhort very juicy and tender 
Pulp, a litthe musked, and very delici- 
ous when full ripe: Its Tree is pretty 
long before it bears; but afterwaras 
produces abundance of Fruit, which 


a their Ewes, wean their Lambs 


{oouer, as at 12 Weeksold, thoſe Lambs 
never prove good as the others. 
LAMENESS in a Horſe. in any 
[oynt, Limb, or Member ot the Body, 
is tound out 3 ways, I. Cauſe him to 
be turned ar the Halter's end on cirher 
hand, ſuddenly an! ſwittly, upon 
as hard a way as can be pick'd 


grows ripe the beginning of July. out, and if he has any Ache, Wrench, 
LAIR, (2 Term in Hunting) _ or Grief in his tore-parts it will ap— 


2 where Deer Harbour by Day. See 
er. 

LAI R, LAYER or LEAR, a Place 
where Cattle uſually reſt under ſome 
She'ter, the Ground being enrich'd by 
their Dung. 

LAMB, a young Sheep under a 
Year old. 

LAMBING: The beſt time for 
Ewes to bring forth Lambs in, is for 
Fied-ſheep from the beginning of 
Jaruary to the end of March, if Palture- 
"vp about the latter end of April, and 
lo till the beginning of Tune: As for 


pear; for when he turns upon that 
hand that the Griet is on, he'll tavour 
that Leg, and fo run both towards and 
from the Man, eſpecially it done at a 
little yielding Hill; bur if you cannot! 
ſind it out this way. 2. Take to your 
Horſe's Back and ride, till you have 


| throughly heated him; then ſet him up for 


2 Or 3 hours till he be cold; afterwards 
turn him at the Halter's end, or ride a- 
gain, and the leaſt Grief that is in him 
may be eaſily diſcovered. 3. If you 
would know whether the Grief pro- 
ceeds from a hot or cold Cauſe; if from 


Lambs, they are to be ſeparated about 


Heat, he will halt moſt when he 1s hot; 


lch zel mas, the Male from the Female; 
nd having pur thoſe deligne4 for 
Rams aſide, geld the reſt: Now a Male 
"my the firſt Year, is called a Weather- 

g and the Female an Ewe-Hoz; the 


2% it is called a Weather, and the Fe- 


But if from a cold Cauſe, he'll do it 
leaſt when he is hot, and moſt rid or 
travelled; and moſt at his firſt ſetting 
forth while he is cold. See Halting. 

LAMPASS, LAMPRASS or 
LAMPERS, a kind of Swelling in 


| 


Ke 3 che 
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LAN LAN 


the Mouth of a {lorſe, fo calld becauſe of Rain. The miſty Parts, like the 171/) 
1c is cur'd by burning with a Lamp or Bogs, are, in ſome places, many Miles in 
a hot ron: It proceeds from abundance compaſs; but they are not altogether use 
of Blood, reſorting to the firſt furrow |lels, ſince they afford excellent Woo! 
o! the Mouth, near the fore-teeth, that | tor Firing, in the digging whereof the 
C2uſes the ſaid furrow to tvyell as high People find whole Trees, (which, ac. 
as his Gathers; which will hinder his cording to the Opinion of ſome Nuu— 
Feeling, and make him let his Meat]raliſts) grow under Ground, as ſome 


full halt chewed out of his Mouth again.| other Plants do. 

*I'ts a Natural Infirmity which every] The principal Rivers of this County, 
lor ſe has firſt, or laſt, and every com-Jare the Merſey, Ribble and Lon, al! 1 

mon Smith can cure; but the uſual Me- running from Eaſt to Weſt into the 7. 

thod is to take it away with an Inſtru- riß Sea; The firſt waſhing the South- 


ment of Iron made for that purpoſe, 


and heated red-hot: But in the Opera- 
tion you muſt be very cautious, leſt af- 
tet you have burntthe Fleſh, you touch 
the Bone; for then the Bone will ſcale, 
and ſeveral dangerous conſequences may 
tollow. 

LANA R. See Lanner. 

LAN CASH IR E, a maritime Coun- 
ty in the North-weſt parts of England, 
that has Yorkſhire on the Eaſt, the Iriſh- Sca 
on the Weſt, Cumberland and Weſtmorland 
on the North, and Cheſhire on the South; 
extendingitſelf about 45 Miles in length 
from North to South; and 32 in breadth 
trom Fall to Weſt; in which compaſs 
are contained 1150009 Acres of Ground, 
and about 40000 Houſes; the whole 
being divided into 6 Hundreds, where- 
in are 61 Pariſhes, beſides many Chap- 
pels of Eaſe, equal for the multitude of 
People ro Pariſhes, and 27 Market- 
Towns, 5 whercof are privileged to 
ſend Members to Parliament. Here the 
Air is ſharp and healthy, being ſeldom 
incommoded with Fogs, and the people 
accordingly are ſtrong, healthful and 
jong-lived: The Soil differs much in 
Nature and Situation, ſome parts being 
billy, and others flat; and of theſe, ſome 
very fruitful, while others are moſſy 
and mooriſh: The Champaign Country, 
for the molt part, is good for Wheat 
and Barley; and that which lies at the 
Fortom of the Hills yields the beſt of 
Oats, But the hitly parts towards the 
Eaſt, are generally ſtony and barren ; 
Pendle-Hill, among the reſt, reaches to 
a great height; whoſe top, when co- 
ver'd with a Miſt, is an undoubted ſign 


Parts, ſerves as a Boundary between 
Cheſhire and this County, while the R. 
ble waters the middle, and the Lon the 
Northern Parts. Here are allo (ever; 
Meers or Lakes of good note, particu- 
larly Winder and Merton; the fir!t being 
10 Miles long and 4 broad, divides pirt 
of Lancaſhire trom Weſtmorland, and hi; 
a clear pebbly bottom; whence came 
the ſaving, That Winder-Meer is all pr 
ved with Stone: It breeds abundanceof 
Fiſh, and particularly a dainty one ca- 
led Charr, not to be found elſewhere, 
except in Uile's-Water, another Ia 0! 
the borders af Cumberland and . 
morland: In ſhort, how barren lovve: 
ſome parts of this County mult be 1- 
lowed to be; what is good of it, i; 
plenty of good Corn and Graſs, the fi- 
eſt Oxen in England; and, in gener:. 
all ſorts of Proviſions; the Inhavirants 
more particularly have Fiſh and Fow.!! 
abundance; Flax alſo to make Linen, 
will thrive here very well; they have 
alſo plenty of Fuel, conſiſting of Tutte 
and Pit-Coals, as alſo Quarries of Stone 
for Building. 

LAND. All ſorts of Land may be 
reduced to Boggy or Marſhy, Cha.xe), 
Clayey, Gravelly, Hazelly Black Earth 
Rocky, Sandy and Stony; which 1 
under their reſpective Heads. For tit 
better knowing of Fruitful and Untrul: 
ful Soils, take theſe general Rules; . 
All Land that moulders to Duſt wich! 
Froſt, with all ſorts of warm Land,, 
Black Mould, yellow Clays, if not 99 
ſpewy or wet, and that turn black , 
ter Rain, are good for Corn: For 450 
Tuſſer well obſerves : 


; 


my 
W!; 


| 
1 
1 
n 


| changeably, 


| next Crop 
| Oats, Beans, Peaſe, gc. 
| Land is rank *tis not adviſeable to ſow 
| Wheat after a fallow; but Barley or 
Cole-ſeed, and then Wheat. 
Jou find that Dunging of Land makes 
i too rank, lay your Dung upan the 
Etch, and ſow it with Barley; (which 
generally does better in rich Land, than 
other Corn) afterwards let it be tallow'd 
ind fown with Wheat. 
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The Soil and the Seed, with the Sheaf 
and the Purſe, 

The lighter the Subſtance, for Profit 
the worſe. | 


2. Land that brings forth huge Trees, 
Black-Thorn, Thiſtles, large Weeds, 
rank Graſs, Cc. and lyes in bottoms o- 
pen to the Eaſt or South, being well 

Iter'd from other Winds, give an In- 
dication of Fruitfulneſs; Betony, Straw- 
berries, Thyme, gc. direct to Wood, 
and Camomile to a Mould diſpoſed for 
Corn. 3. All Land that binds after 
Froſt and Rain, that turns white, and is 
full of Worms, that is extremely moiſt 
or cold, or too hot or dry; that lye on 
the North; ſide of Hills, expoſed to cold 
Winds and Froſts in Winter, or to 
ſcorching Heat in Summer, that bears 
Box, Yew, Holly, Ivy, Juniper, Brake, 
Broom, Furz, Heath, Ling, gc. and 
Lands that vield Flags, Moſs, Ruſhes, 
wild Tanſey, Yarrow. cc. ſhew an 
evident Sign of their Cold Nature. 4. 
Pants appearing blaſted or withered, 
ſirubby and curled are the effect ot im- 
moderate Wet or Heat and Cold inter- 
5. Black, Dun, or yellow 
Sind; and extreme hot ftony Gravel 


are for the moſt part very unfruirtul. 


We ſhall here lay down a few gene- 
ral Remarks about the ordering of Corn- 


| lands; 1. At the firſt ploughing up of 


Layes the Husbandmen uſually tow the 


| firſt Crop with White or Black Oats, 
| according as the Land is dry or moiſt; 


the next Summer they fallow it; and 
as the Quality of the Land is, ſow it 
with Wheat, Rye or Barley; and the 
call'd the Etch-crop, with 
2, Where 


Where 


| 3. Some after 
2 Fallow, ſow their Land with Wheat; 
the next Year they fallow it again, and 


| OW it with Barley; the next Year with, 
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| Peaſe, then fallow it again and {ow it 
with Wheat: This is a proper M-rhod 
where Land is not in Heart, and Dung 
or Manure ſcarce; more eſpecially in 
the hazelly red Brick-earths in Eſſex 
that are made more fixed and ſolid by 
Ploughing. 4. In Suſſex, where there 
are very ſtift Clays; atter a Fallow, the 
Farmers ſow 2 Crops, and lay down 
Land with (lover and Ray-graſs for 3 
Years; then they lay on 10 Loads of 
Dung upon an Acre, or elie Lime or 
Chalk it, while it bears Graſs. This 
is a very great Improvement of {tiiF 
Clays, in regard it prepares them both 
for Corn and Graſs; natural Graſs be— 
ing what rhey'ilhardly yield, it plough'd 
up, unleſs they lye many Yeais, and 
are well Dunged. 5. Some fow their 
Land under Furrow, as it is termed, 
that is, they ſow the Corn in the Fur- 
row, and then plough a ridge upon it 
to cover it; others harrow their Ground 
over, and ſow Wheat or Rye onit with 
4 broad Caſt: Again, ſome only do it 
with a ſingle Caſt; others with a dou— 
ble, and then plough it upon an edpe, 
in broad Lands where the Ground 1s 
dry: Some plough their Land up an 
edge for broad Furrows, fow their 
Wheat or Rye on 1t, and then harrow 
it over. Either of theie Methods, eſpe- 
cially the latter, appears to be better 
than the common Way of ſowing 
Wheat and Rye under Furrow in bind— 
ing Lands, and in fallow or very wet 
Soils; becauſe it does not bury the Corn 
ſo deep, as the other manner of Prac- 
tice; ſince your Furrows ſhould be deep 
or ſhallow according to thedepth of the 
Soil. 6. In cold Lands ſow Wheat or 
Rye earlier, and in hot Lands later; for 
Summer- Corn plough your poor Land 
firſt, but ſow your cold Land laſt. 
LANDCHEAP, an ancient Cu- 


— Fine paid either in Cattel or 


Money, upon the alienating or ſelling 
of Land in ſome particular Manour, or 
within the Liberty of {ome Borough: 
As at Maldon, in Effex, a payment is 
ſtill made of 134d. in every Mark of the 
Purchaſe Money, tor certain Lands and 


[Houſes {old in that Town, 


Ee 4 LAND. 
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LAND-FLOODS, are in many 
Places a great annoyance to Husbaudty; 
and all that can be ſaid for avoiding 
the Damage likely to be done by them, 
is as the conveniency of the Place will 
permit, todivert them beforea thorough 
Drawing or Draining be attempted. 

LANGUISHMENT, A Diſtem- 
per incident to draught Oxen, which 
may proceed from being orer-wrought, 
or too much expos'd to the In- 
Juries of the Weather, either in Sum- 
mer or Winter. If it proceed from the 
Summer-Heats, give them the Medi- 
cine preſcrib'd for Loathing of Food, and 
give the Beaſt 2 handfuis of Meal in 
3 pints of Water Morning and Night, 
and proper Food, and in a Morning a 
peck of moiſten'd Bran, in which mix 
a handtul of Oats, and then let him 
eat Graſs. If it be in the Winter time, 
and proceeds from his having drank 
Snow-Water; or by his having been 
child by cold Rains; give him the ſame 
Medicine as far Loathing of Food; but in- 
ſtead of moiſten'd Bran, give him Oats, 
and good Hay Morning and Night. 

LANIGEROUS, that bears Wool!: 
whence Lanigerous Trees, among Herba- 
liſts, are thoſe Trees that bear a woolly 
downy Subſtance; as the black, white, 
and trembling Poplars, Ofters and Wil- 
lows of all ſorts, 

LANNER, or LAN AR, a Hawk 
common in all Countries, eſpecially in 
France, making her Eyrie on lofty Trees 
in Foreſts, or on high Clifts, near the 
Sea · ſide: She is leſs than the Falcon-Gen- 
tle, tair-plumed when an Intermewer, 
and of ſhorter Talons than any other 
Falcon; ſuch as have the largeſt land beſt 
ſeaſoned Heads being eſteemed the belt. 
But mewed Lanners are hardly known 
from Goſs. Hawks; and ſo likewiſe the 
Saker, becauſe they do not change their 
Plume; yet Lanners may be diſtin— 
guiſh'd by theſe 3 Marks. 1. They are 
blacker than any other Hawks, 2. 
Have leſs Beaks than ths reſt. And, 3. 
Are leſs armed and pounced than other 
Falcons; but of all Hawks there is none 
ſo fit for a young Falconer as this, be- 
eauſc ſhe is not inclined to Surfeits, and 
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Beſides the above-mentioned there a7 
more particularly a ſort of Lanner«th 
Eyrie in the Alps, having their Heads 
white and flat aloft, large and black 
Eyes, lender Nares, ſhort and thick 
Beaks, and are leſs thin the Haggard and 
Falcon-Gentle; but there are differen: 
lizes of them, their Tail being Marble, 
or Ruſſet, Breaſt-Feathers white and 
full of Ruſſet-ſpots; and their pain; 


white drops; their Sails and Train; 
long, ſhort-legged, with a foot let; 
than that of a Falcon, marblc- ſcered, 
but being mewed, the Seer changes to 
Yellow. She never lies upon the Wing 
after ſhe has Aown to Mark; but after 
once ſtooping, ſhe makes a point, and 
then, like the Goſs-Hawk, waits the 
Fowl: In caſe ſhe miſs at her down- 
fall, and do not kill, ſhe will con{u!: 
her advantege to her preateſt Faſe : She 
is much more valued abroad than with 
us in England, we looking upon her to 
be flothful and hard-mettled; and i. 
deed, if you intend to have any good 0! 
her, a ſtrict hand muſt be kept over 
her: for ſhe is of an ungrateful Diſpo- 
tion. They are flown at Field, or 
Brook. and will maintain long Fligh!s, 
by which means much Fowl is kiles, 
if you would fly them, they mult be 
kept very ſharp; and becauſe they keey 
their Caſtings long, give them tu 
Caſtings made, of Toe and knots 0! 
Hemp. 

Now for the reclaiming of the L. 
ner, or the Lanneret much pains is te. 
quired, and the principal thing 1s !0 
make her well acquainted with the Lure, 
which muſt be garniſhed with had 
waſh'd Meat; and let her receive tht 
greateſt part of her Rewarding-bits tron 
your Hand: But for the reſt ot ber 
training, obſerve the fame Courſe 35 11 
directe under the Head of Haggars 
Falcon, which ſee for this purpoſe: 
above all, take pains to ſtay her, and b) 
the utmoſt Art to reſtrain her tron 
dragging or carrying any thing fro 
you, whereto ſhe is inclined more thi 
any other Hawk whatever. 


ſeldom meltsGreaſe by being over-flowyn. 


LANSAC, or Dolphin-Pear ; is about 


the bigneſs of a Bergamot, the mid 
11746 


and extremities of their Feathers ful os 


| 
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ſed is beſt, round in ſhape, flat to- 
wards the Head, and a little longiſh to- 
wards the Stalk ; of a pale, yellow, ſu- 
exred and perfumed Juice ſmooth-skin- 
ned, with a yellowiſh, tender and melt- 
ing Pulp: On a dry Ground, this Tree 
produces its Fruit of a Cinnamon Rul- 
ſet· colour and very good, but it proves 
doughy and inſipid on wet, and grows 
ripe about the end of Ofober. 

LAPIS CALAMINARTS, or 
Calamiue one, made ule of ro change 
Copper into Braſs, is digged out of 
certain Mines, of Which there are ſe— 
veral in the Weſt of England (as about 
ny, &c.) tho' formerly it was 
brought to us from beyord Sea. As 
to the finding of it, there is no certain- 
ty at all from any outward ſigns, only 
this is obſerved, that the Grovers al- 
ways dig for it upon or near the Hills, 
becauſe tney expect none in thoſe 
Grounds that have no Communication 
with Hills ; But the method they take 
for finding out a Vein, is by digging a 


jt Trench as deep as till they come to the 
rocks where they expect it lies, a croſs 
o- ue place where they hope tor a Courſe; 
or Wh which Trench they generally dig from 
„ WF North to South, or near upon that 
„Point; the Courſes uſually lying from 
he kaſt to Weſt, or at 6 a Clock, as their 
0» Term is: Tho' indeed the Courles, 
id ems, or Rakes, as they call them, 
ot ometimes lie at 9 a Clock. and ſome- 


times are perpendicular, which they 
tame by the time of the Day, or 12 a 
Cock; and ſuch Courſes they eſteem 
the beſt, Theſe Courſes, or Seams run 


ne, between the Rocks, generally wider 
ud ban thoſe of Lead are; unleſs they be 
the Nicloſed in very hard Clifts, and then 
on ien are as narrow as the Veins of 


Lead: The Colour of the Earth where 


15 is alamine lies, is generally a yellow Grit, 
ard- but ſometimes black, and the Calamime 
„kek is of ſeveral Colours, ſome white, 
d by ome reddiſh, ſome greeniſh, ſome 
ron WW ackiſb, but white is counted the beſt; 
rom Net when broke, it is of ſeveral Colours; 
that heir working Inſtruments are the 

ume as in Lead-Mines : In landing the 
bout I Calamme ſome peices are bigger than 
dae. hers, of different fizes, as — Stones 
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are, and mixed with the gritty Earth; 
and to prevent damps in their Work, 
they ſhould carry Air-ſhatts with them, 
as in Lead-Mines. 

When the Mincr+ have landed a good 
quantity of this Calamme, which is 
done by winding it up in Buckets from 
their works; they carry it away to cer- 
tain places, where they waſh, clean, or 
euddle it, as their Term is; which they 
perform in this manner: They encloſe 
a ſmall piece of Ground with Boards, 
or Turfs, thro' which a clear Stream of 
Water runs, within which incloſure, 
they ſhove] their Calarme with the reſt 
of the impureand earthy Parts; fo that 
the running Water, which comes in at 
one end of the Incloſure, carries away 
thoſe foul earthy Parts at the other end, 
and leaves the Lend and the Calamine, 
with the other heavier ſtony and {parry 
Parts behind. For the duc cleanting or 
buddling of the Calarime while it is in 
the Incloſure, they often turn it, that 
{o the Water pailing thro'“, may waſh it 
the better. When they have thus waſh'd 
it as clean as is potlible, and havin 
raked up the bigger parts both of the 
Lead and Calamin:; they after wards put 
the ſmaller parts, that they may loſe 
none of their Oar, into Sieves, made of 
ſtrong Wire at the bottom; and theſe 
Sieves with the Calamine, Lead, and 
the remainder of the earthy, ſparry and 
ſtony Parts, which the Water could not 
waſh away, they often dip and ſhake 
up and down in a great Tub of Water, 
by which ſhaking of the. Sieves, the 
parts of the Lead that are mixed a- 
mong the Calamize, link, or pitch down 
into the bottom ot the Steves, as being 
heavieſt; the parts of the Calamine are 
in the middle, and the other ſparry, 
ſtony and traſhy Parts, riſe up to the 
top, which as they ariſe are skimm'd 
off and thrown among the reſt of the 
Rubbiſh ; then the Workmen take off 
the Calamine, and after that the Lead: 
The Calamine, for all this, not being 
clean enough, they are forced to ſpread 
it on a Board, and ſo pick out, with 
their Hands, the Traſh and Stones that 
remain; however, all of it, viz, that 


| which 
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which riſes up large out of the Works, 
does not require ſo much trouble. 
Being waſhed and cleanſed, they car- 


ry it to the Oven, which is a great dea! 


bigger than any Baker's Oven, but 
made much in the ſame faſhion : Only 
this manner of heating, burning, or 
baking Calamine, is different from that 
of Bread; for they caſt their Coals into 
an Hearth fix'd on one ſide of the Oven, 
and divided from it by a Hem, or Par- 
tition, made open at the top, Whereby 
the Flame of Fire paſſes over, and to 
heats and bakes the Calamine : They let 
it lie in the Oven for the ſpace of 4 or 
5 hours, the Fire burning all the while, 
according to the ſtrength of the Cala- 
mine ; {ome being much ſtronger than 
the other, and ſo requiring longer time; 
and while it continues in the Oven, 
they turn it ſeveral times with long 
Iron Coal-Rakes: When tis ſufficiently 
Burnt, Baked and Dried, they beat it to 
Powder with long Iron-Hammers, like 
Mallets, upon a thick Plank, picking 
out what Stones they find among it; 
ſo that at laſt the Calamine is reduced 
to Duſt. The Calamine being ground 
into Powder, as aforeſaid, alſo fitted 
into the fineſt Flower, and mixed with 
ground Charcoal, (becauſe the Calamine 
is apt to be clammy, to clod, and not 
10 * of incorporating) they then 
put about 7 pounds of Calamine into a 
Melting-pot that holds about a Gallon, 
and about 5 pounds of Copper upper- 
moſt. The Calamiae muſt be mixt 
with as many Coals as will fill the Pot: 
This is let down with Tongs into a 
Wind- furnace, 8 Foot deep, and contt- 
nues 11 hours therein: They do not 
caſt off above twice in 24 hours; one 
Furnace contains 8 Pots; after melting 
the Metal, *tis caſt into Plates, or Lumps; 


and thus Copper is changed into Braſs. 


Now Braſs-Shruff will ſerve inſtead of 
ſo much Copper; but this cannot al- 
ways be had in ſuſfcient quantities. 

LAPIS INFERNALIS. See 
Cauſſic k. 

LAPIS MIRABILIS; or, The 
won. lorful Stone; the effects of this 
Stone are exactly ſuitable to its name; 
it is thus compoſed: * Take of white 
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* Vitriol 2 pounds, Rorh-Alluwn, , 
pounds, fine Pole- Armontach, Hale ; 
pound, and Litharge of Gold, or . 
© ver, 2 ounces : Reduce all the fn. 
dients to powder, and put them in ; 
new glazed earthen Por, with 3 Qt 
of Water; boil them very gently oye ; 
ſmall Fire, without Smoak, ſet equily 
round the Por, till the Water be who! 
evaporated, and the matter at bottom 
perfectly dry; then remove the Pg 
trom the Fire, and ſuffer the Matter g 
cool, which ouzht to be hard, and ui 
ſtill grow harder the longer it is key; 
Put half an ounce of this Stone into: 
Glaſs-Bottle with 4 ounces of Water; 
it will be diſſolved in a quarter of 4 
hour, and make the Water as white 4; 
Milk when you ſhake the Bottle; 900 
are to waſh a fore Eye Morning ade 
Evening with the Water, or Solanin. 
The Liquor thus prepared, may be ket 
20 days. When this Stone is reduce! 
to Powder, and blown into the Ee 
cauſes too much pain, tho? afterwus 
it produces good effects; it is theretore 
adviſeable not to make uſe of it ti. ; 
be diflolved in Water, leſt otherwilz t 
ſhould occation tome conſiderable Di 
order. There are few Remedies tor 
the Eyes that are not inferiour to ts, 
and every Man that is a Maſter of a ious 
ought to keep ſome of ic by him. 

If you diſſolve 2 Drams of it n: 
Ounces of Water, it will dry a Mone 
or Sore, andallay the heat; it you 2! 
them twice a day with the $01ut! 
and apply a Linen Cloth dipp'd 1 tis 
lame, to the grieved part. 

Take the quantity of a Wail-nut © 
this Stone, and infuſe it in a Bottle ©: 
pable of containing an ordinary G 
or half a pint of Water; this Sou 
applied as before, is excellent tor 1 
and Moon-Eyes In Horſes; and you mi) 
fill up the Bottle with freſh Water, 
cording as you have occalion. to cf 
it, that it may be ſtil] kept full to fte 
end of the Cure; for *tis not nece\i} 
that it be ſo ſtrong at laſt, as it wi 
firſt. You muſt always remember d 
ſhake the Bottle before you pour a 
Water into the Eye. See Film wii 


upon a Horſe's Eye. 
| LARCA 
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LARCH or LARINCH-TREE, 
Latin Larix) a lofry Tree fo call d 
m Larija, a City of Theſſaly where 
+ was firit known, it bears Clogs and 
us Leaves like a Pine or Fir-tree, from 
which 'tis diſtinguiſ'd in this reſpect, 
hit when the new Leaf comes out the 
od one is thruſt off. This Tree may be 
danted of the Seed, and grows lo fall 
hit it affords Beams of 10 Foot long: 


o 


tr 


OM | 
bor WM ny Buildings in Venice and other 
„bs of Laly are rais'd with its Tim- 


ber, which *tis ſaid no Worm will 
much, or Fire burn: It is excellent for 
Naters, Doors and Maſts of Ships; be- 
ng driven into the Ground it becomes 
moſt petrify d, and is capable of ſup- 
rorting a prodigious Weight, And tar- 
ther, the Timber of the Larch-tree 1s 
o trariſparent , that in Cabbins, made ot 
ts Boards ſaw'd thin, the whole Room 
ems to be on Fire to thote Perſon: 
whoare without: Laſtly, it poliſhes well 
:nd is much us'd by Turners in foreign 
Countries. M. Hitſen, a Dutch Writer, 
mentions a Veſlel of this Timber found 


not long ſince in the Numidian Sea, 
IJ which tho' it had lain 12 Fathom under 
Deer 1.400 Years, yet not any part of 
for it was rotten, The Tree is alto re- 


markable for bearing a kind of Muſh- 
room call'd Agarich, that is of an en- 
lrening Quality, and of which that ex- 
lent Purging-Pill is made, known by 
the Name of Hiera cum Agarico: The 
Cum of the Larch is that fort of Tur- 
fratize, which is commonly call'd Venice- 
Turpentine, To conclude, ſome of 
tieſe Trees planted about Chelmsford in 


U 


et, are arriv'd to a flouriſhing State, 
- :- RW 4"d afford an incomparable Shade, which 
1 WF uficiently reproaches our want of In- 
1:10 WWcultry, Cc. 


un L ARK, a well known Singing-Bird, 
mot different kinds, as the Sky-lark, Tit- 
ert and Mood. larł, which you'll find 
1077 WW cc lcribed at large in their proper Places. 
e LAR K-HEELS or LARK-SPURS, 
in Latin, Delplinium) a Plant of di- 
Vers forts, tho? but x worth preſerving, 
1 10 nd that is the double upright Lark- 
elt, with jagged Leaves, tall upright 
Nalks branched at top, and bearing ma- 
[RY ine double Flowers like the Ryſe- 


| Columbine, ſome purple, 
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ſome blue, 
ſome 4% Roſey, pale or white, in ſeve— 
ral Plants : And ſome Roots now and 
then produce Flowers ſtriped and varic- 
cared with blue and white, br. The 
Seeds ſucceed the Flowers in {ma!l hard 
pods that are black and round, which 
being ſowed, will produce ſingle, but 
moſtly double Flowers ; the Roots pe— 
riſh in Winter: They flower ſooner or 
later (according as they were ſown) in 
Tuly or Auguſt. The uſual time of 
Sowing them is the beginning of April; 
bur to get good Seeds, ſome may be 
ſown as ſoon as ripe, in places detend- 
ed from long Froſts, and 1 of theſe 
Winter-plants is worth 10 of thoſe rate 
ſed in the Spring. 

L. AS K, LOOSENESS or OPEN 
FLUX, frequently fatal to Horſes, is 
occation'd by ſuch a weakneſs of the 
Stomach, that the Food paſſes thro' the 
(Guts almoſt without any alteration 3 
(which is a very dangerous Cafe) or by 
the Corruption of Humours either ga- 
ther'd in the Stomach or thrown upon 
it from other Parts. The external 
Cauſes, are eating too much Provender, 
teeding upon mouldy or rotten Hay, 
frozen Graſs, Rye-Straw, and other 
unwholſome Fodder; drinking very cold 
Water, or immediately after the eating 
of a great quantity of Oats ; immode- 
rate Fatigue, exceſſive Fatneſs; and 
ſometimes want of Exerciſe, If the Ex- 
crements voided boil and work upon 
the Ground, the Diſtemper proceeds 
from over-heated Choler, and is ſeldom 
dangerous, nay, ſometimes profitable. 
Again, if the Ordure be white, tis a 
ſign of crude cold Humours; if watery, 
it denotes a great weakneſs of the Sto- 
mach. Lasks occaſion'd by drinking 
cold Water in Summer, or meited Snow; 
or by eating tender Graſs, or other 
looſening things are not to be regard- 
ed; but thoſe that come without a ma- 
nifeſt outward Cauſe, ought not by any 
means to be neglected. 

As for the Cure, 1, If the Excrements 


oper mixt with ſmall pieces or ſcra- 


pings of the Guts, you muſt forthwith 


endeavonr to prevent a deadly Uicer in 


thoſe Parts, by giving 2 or 3 times a 
Day 


* 
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Day a pint of a cooling ſoftening De- 
coction, vix. Of 2 ounces of Barley, 
* the like quantity of Marſh-mallow 
* Roots, and an ounce of the Powder 
of Sal Prunellz, boil'd in 3 quarts of 


Water to a quart. 2. If the Diſtem- 
per is caus'd by Phlegm, recourſe may 
be had to Cordial Powders or Pills, and 
other hot Medicines capable of ſtrength 

ening the Stomach, and relaxated Parts. 
3. Sometimes a2 Looſeneſs is a reaſon— 
able effort ot Nature, to free itſelf from 
2 troubleſome load of Humours : But 
if it hold on above 3 Days with the 
loſs of Appetite, it muſt be ſeaſonably 
check'd; in regard that Horſes are ſome- 
times tounder'd by its long continuance. 
In this Caſe, the Horſe's Food ſhould 
be Bran moiſten'd with Claret or Bar- 
tey parch'd on a Peel, and then ground, 
and the beſt Hay; but Oats are altoge- 
ther improper : As to Remedies you 
may begin with a ſcouring Gliſter, viz. 
* Take Wheat-bran well ſifted, and 
whole Barley, of each 2 handfuls, 
red Roſes, a handful, and of true Op:- 
wm ſlic'd ſmall, half a dram : Boll 
* theſe in Whey or ſtcel'd Water, for 
* a quarter of an hour; then add the 
Leaves of wild Succory, Agrimony, 
Beets, white Mullein and Mercury, 
* of each a handful : In 2 quartsof the 
{trained Decoction, diſſolve the Volks 
* of 6 Eygs; with Honey of Roſes and 
brown Sugar, of cach 4 ounces. Mix, 
and make a Gliſter. After the Ope- 
ration, give your Horſe 2 ounces of 
Liver of Antimony, or half an ounce 
of the Golden Sulphur of Antimony 
« in moiſten'd Bran; continuing this 
Courſe for a conſiderable time; becauſe 
theſe Medicines are effectual to ſtrength- 
en the Entrails, and allay the fermenta- 
tion of the Humours: That done, you 
may inject this binding Gliſter.“ Take 
„ Knort-graſs, or elſe Shepheras-purſe 
„ and white Mullein, of each a hand- 
« ful, Plantain-leaves 2 handiuls : wild 
* Pomegranate Flowers, halt a handful, 
* the Sceds of Myrtle, Lettice and Plan- 
„ tain, of each 2 ounces : Beat the 
« Seeds, and boil them in 3 quarts of 
« Beer or Barley-water, with half a 


ce dram of good Opium, cut into thin | 
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« ſlices; then ſlip in the Herbs, and . 
„ terwards a handful of dry'd Re. 
Add to the Stiaining, half a pound o 
** Honey of Roſes, with 4 ounce: 4 
Sugar of Roles, and make a Gude 
* 4. Boil 3 ſpoonfuls of the powder « 
* Cummin-ſeed in 3 pints of ſtale Has 
e till half be conſumed ; then take Huge. 
„ graſs, Shepherds-purſe and Planta. 
** ſtamp them ſeverally, and put 405 
* 5 ſpoonfuls of the Juice of each 1+. 
to the Beer: Boil all again a e. 
and give it the Horſe Half over Nighi.. 
and halt next Morning ; but it ir h. 
pen in Winter, that the Herbs can 
be got, take the diſtilled Water ot th 
Plants, and uſe it as before. 5. 85 
Volks of new laid Eggs into a gun, 
of Claret, with half an ounce of hne 
Pepper and as much of Grains o.. 
* radife; boil them together, and ada. 
niſter the Liquor lukewarm. 6, (): 
elſe © take an ounce of the inward har 
* of Oak, and half an ounce of the Pow. 
der of long Pepper boiled in a quir 
* of new Milk ; give the Horſe tone 
part thereof over Night, and the tc. 
the next Morning. 7. For a oben 
Scouring, * the Entrails of a Pallet er 
large Chicken, all but the Ghizzvl, 
« mingled with an ounce of Spikenar! 
and given forthwith, will inte, 
*« ſtop it tho' it be the Bloody-/.1y, 
8. A Penny-worth of Allum, with n 
** ounce of Bole- Armoniack both in 
powder, put into a quart of Milk key: 
ſtirring, till it become all of a Cui, 
and given luke-warm, is likewile a 
approved Remedy. See Potion for 4 
Flux. | 

LASSITUDE or WEARINES 
in a Horſe, may proceed either tom 
Heat or Cold; either when he has aRe- 
tention of Urine, has drank after bein? 
heated, or has been put to his utmo! 
Speed at once after long reſt : The ke. 
medy is Reſt. You may alſo give him 
Hogs-ſuet inixt with Wine. If it pro- 


ceeds from Cold, or be in cold Wet 
ther, make uſe of Fomentations and 2. 
noint his Head and Back bone wit! 
Ointment, in hot Water or warm Wine. 
If he has retain'd his Urine, ule the 
ſme Remedies or rub his Head an! 


Reins 


LAU 


Reins with hot Oil, mixt with Hogs- 
rexſe or Hogs-blood, and give it him 
to drink with Wine. 

LAST, a Burden, a certain Weight 
or Meaſure 3 as a Laſt of Cod-tiſh, 
White-Herrings, Meal and Aſhes for 
Soap, is 12 Barrels of each : Of Corn or 
Rape-ſeed, 10 Quarters : Of Gun-pow- 


der, 24 Barrels, or 24001, weight: Of 


Red-Herrings, 20 Cades : Of Hides, 12 
Dozen: Ot Leather, 20 Dickers : 
Pitch or Tar, 14 Barrels: Of Wool, 12 
Geeks ; Of Stock-fiſh, 1000: Ot Flax 
or Feathers, 1700 J. weight. 

LA STAGE or LESTAGE, a 
Cuſtom challenged in ſome Markets or 
Fairs, tor the carrying of Things: Alſo 
Duty paid for Wares ſold by the Laſt ; 
it is alſo ſometimes taken for the Bal- 
at of a Ship. 

LATHE, a preat Part or Diviſion 
of a County, ſometimes containing 3 
or more Hundreds; as in Kent and Suſſeæ. 

LAUDANUM, a Name which 
Chymiſts give to the Extract of Opium, 
becauſe of 1ts excellent qualities. 

LAVENDER, a ſweet ſmelling 
Herb that is multiply'd by Seed or old 
Stocks tranſplanted, but chiefly by Slips: 
I: ſerves to garmiſh Borders in Kitchen- 
Gardens. and its Flowers are common- 
put among Linen-Cloths to pertume 
them; they are alſo good for the Head 
and Neryes, and us d outwardly in Fo- 
mentations @9-9. 

L AVN D E R-COf TON, an 
Herb, th&Powder of which drank in 
Canary ves out Poiſon, and is et— 
tectual againſt the biting of venomous 
beaſts. 

LAUND or LAWN, 
plain untilled Ground. 

LAUREL or LAUREL TREE, 
| (in Latin Laurus) a Shrub that is ever 
green, and ſaid by ſome to have a pro- 
perty not to be hurt by Thunder or 
Lightning: It was anciently us'd in 
Triumphs, and its Leaves worn ju Gar- 
Eads by Emperors and Poets. 


(in a Park) 


Ot 


LAY 


|cutting away the Side-branches, an 


maintaining oneStem, it riſes to a con- 
ſiderable Lottineſs; ſo that for the firſt 
20 Years it reſembles the moſt beauti- 
ful- headed Orange-Tree in Shape and 
Verdure, and in proceſs of Time vyes 
with our luſty Timber-trees; upon 
which account it is one of the moſt 
proper and ornamental Trees tor Walks 
and Avenues of any whatever. It you 
would improve the Standard to a more 
ſpeedy growth; bud your Laurel on the 
Black-cher ry Stock, to what height you 
pleaſe. Theſe fine Trees may be raiſed 
of the Seed or Berries, with extraordi— 
nary cate, or propagated by Layers and 
' Cuttings, ſet about the latter end of 
Augwſt, or earlier at St. Fames's tide, 
wherever there is Shade and Moiſture : 
They are commonly abuſed in Hedges 
by being too often and unſeaſorably 
cut, ſo that the lower Branches grow- 
ing ſticky and dry, after the firſt 6 or 
7 Years, they are either to be new-plant=- 
ed again, or abated to the very Roots 
for a freſ Shoot: Neither are they un- 
fit for Eſpaliers, if carefully planted, e- 
ſpecially When the Situation is not too 
much expoſed to the Winds; tor which 
purpoſe the young Plants ſhould be of 
2 Sizes, the biggeſt about 3 or 4 Foot 
high, to be planted at 3 Foot diſtance ; 
and the ſmalleſt near a Foot and an halt 
to be ſet between the largeſt. 
LAURUSTINUS or WIL D- 
B 4 Y, a Shrub that yields ſwecet-ſmel- 
ling Tutts of white Blofloms in the 
Winter as well as Summer: It may be 
ealily raiſed from Suckers or Layers, 
and makes a fine Hedge; but if 'tis in— 
jur'd by Froſts, cut it down to the 


Ground, and it will recover its tot mer 


Vigour. 

LAWING of Dogs, a cutting out 
the Balls, or the 3 Claws of their Fore- 
feet. Sce To Expeditate. 

To LAY, to put or place. In Gar- 
dening to bend down the Branches of a 
Tree, and cover them, that they may 


LAUREL or CHERRT BAT take Root. 


T EE, (in Latin Lauroceraſus) a Shrub 
wit Laurel-leaves, but larger, more 
freen and ſmooth, and a kind of Fruit 
like Cherries, Being planted upright, 


| LAYERS, the low Branches of 


Trees, or Shrubs, wluch are covered 
when you would raiſe their kind trom 
them with good tat Mould, leaving out 

their 


| 
| 


| 


WP 
; 
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their ends, til! they be rooted, when 
they are to be cut off: But as they 
row ſo high as not any to bend, or 
yield to the Earth, they may be lit, as 
in plaſhing, and 10 brought down: A 
hole ai in ſome Ground, that is not ve- 
ry wet, or ſtiff, is made uſe of, and 
that ſo deep, that when the pot 1s in 
the hole the Branckes may beeven, or a 
little above the ſurface of the Earth; 
then faſt Mould, or good Earth is to 
be laid as high as convenient about the 
body of the Plant, letting as many of 


LEA 
[impure and ill digeſted, with imper. 
fect Mercury, that comes near th. Na. 
ture of Antimony. 

LEAP, a Diſtemper incident +, 
Lambs of 10, or 14 Days old; bin 
called becauſc 'tis ſaid they'l] feed upon 
Leaves and chiefly thoſe of Oak 404 
Haw-thorn, and ſoon after will Re. 
and Stagger, foaming at the Mou: h. an- 
lo fall down and dye; for which there 
has been as yet no certain Remedy pre- 
ſcribed. ö 

LEAKAGE, a Leaking or a1! 


the ends of the Branches as may be, ap- 
pear out of the Earth; the Mould, as it 
tinks or falls muſt be renewed : The 
Plant is to continue thus a whole Sum- 
mer, with frequent watering, if it be 
ot that ſort which requires to be Hou- | 
ſed in Winter; but it ſuch as will bear 
the Weather abroad, Jet it abide the 
whole Year, and then abating the Earth 
cut off each Branch that is rooted, and 
plant it where, and as the Kind requires : | 
They ſhould be water'd as ſoon as tet, | 
and not expoſed to any extreme keat 
of the Sun, till well ſettled: The pro- 
per time is the beginning of Spring, or 
Autumn; the ſureſt and leaſt trouble is 
in Auguſt; thoſe laid in the Spring re- 


and Miſlike, as Diſtempers in a Log, a. 


out. Alſo an allowance made 19 2 Ae. 
chant in liquid things of 12 per Cent, 
Allo to Brewers, of 2 in 22 Barre; gt 
Ale, and 3 in 23 Barrels of Beer, 
LEAM or LIAM, (among Hu. 
ters) a Line to hold a Dog in, othervwile 
call'd a Leaſh. 
LEANNESS, 


in a Veſſel thro' which the liquor ru; 


Scurf, Mania 


come under one head, proceeding fon 
the ſame. Cauſe, which is corrupt: 
blood that ariſes from lying wet, thro 
filthy, rotten Litter, and want of Me; 
being cured in the fame manner, tha 
Let the Swine Blood under the Tail, in 
with a Wooll-Card comb off «the f 


quire trequent watering in the Summer: | and ſcurf from his Back, till his «in 
Such as do not ſtrike Root plentifully, bleed; then mix ſome Tar, Hogs-oreale, 
are helped by cloſifig, nicking, prick- [and Brimſtone well together, and anoin: 
ing with an Aw], or tying a Packthread | him therewith ; cleanſe his Stye, give 
about the place that's put into the Earth him clean Litter, and warm Food, and 
to take Root. he will ſoon grow ſound. 

I. AYES, Graſs ground firſt| LEANNESS, a Diſtemper in Gs. 
Plough'd up for Corn. See Ploughing of en, who are ſometimes ſo poor that 
Land. their Skin ſticks to their Bones. Ti: 

LAY-LAND, fallow Ground that Remedy. Anoint them with Oil 2nd 
jyes untilled. Vinegar mixt together, and rub them 

LAY W EI. L, a Well near Jorbay ſmartly againſt the grain of the l. 
in Dezonſhire, which ebbs and flows c- fo hard and thoroughly that the Med. 
veral times in the compaſs of an Hour, cine may penietratcthe Pores, and 100: 
bubbling up now and then like a boiling the Skin from the Fleſh. And in tie 
Pot. The neighbouring People take Second Place as this Leanneſs does 19 
its Waters to be Medicinal in ſome fort! ceed from an over-heated remn2r amet 
of Fevers. give the Beaſt by way of Glitter, a Vs 

LEA, a certain quantity of Yarn- coction of Beers, wild Succory, wid 9: 
At Kederminſter, every ſuch Lea is to ther cooling Herbs, with Bran, a! 


contain 200 Threads reel'd on a Reel 4 together, adding 2 ſpoontuls o 144! 


Yards about, Olive-Oil, while it is warm. 
L E A D, the cheapeſt of all Metals, LEAP, a Jump ; alto a Wheel et 
made up of an carthy Salt and Sulphur, Device to take Fiſh in. 4 
LEA 


LEA 

LEAP or Lip, a Country-word for 
half a Buthel; whence Seed-Lip, a Veſ- 
{| to hold Seed-Corn in. 

LEAR; Thus Kich Lear ſignifies 
good Ground for the feeding and tat- 
tening of Skeep; as Poor Lear is bat- 
ren Land or Soil. 

LEASH or LEASF, a ſmall Icng 
Thong of Leather, by which a Falco- 
ner holds his Hawk taſt, twiſting it a- 
bout his Finger; Allo a Line to hold 
ina Hunting- Dog. 

LEASH of Gray-hounds, 3 ſuch 
Hounds; the Term being now re- 
firain'd to that Number, which was 
formerly double or perhaps indefinite. 


LEASH-LAWS, or CO UR- 
SING LAWS: Theſe, tis true, 


may alter according to Mens Fancies; 
but here follow ſuch as were ever held 
Authentick by the chief of the Gen- 
try. r. It was ordered; that he that 
was choſen Few terer, ' or Letter looſe 
of the Gray-hounds, ſhould receive 
the Hounds; Match them to run to- 
gether in his Leaſh, as ſoon as he goes 
into the Field, and follow next the 
Hare- Finder, till he come to the Form; 
and no Horſe-man, or Foot-man up- 
en pain of Diſgrace, is to go before 
him, nor on any fide, but directly be- 
lind, the ſpace of 40 Yards, or there- 
abouts. 2. That not above one brace 
of Gray-hounds do Courſe an Hare 
at one inſtant. 3. That the Hare-find- 
er ſhould give the Hare 3 Sohoe's be- 
torehe put her from her Lear, to make 


* the Gray-hounds gaze and attend her 
ind ing. 4. That the Feuterer ſhovld 
er ge 12 ſcore Law ere he looſe the 
** Cmy-hound, unleſs it be in danger of 


loling ſight. $5. That Dog who gives 
the firſt turn, if after the turn be gi- 


Wrench extraordinary, that fame muſt 
be held to win the Wager. 6. If one 
Dog give the firſt turn, and the other 
bear the Hare, then he which bore 
| the Hare ſhall win. 7. If one give 

both the firſt and laſt turn, and no o- 
| ther advantage between them, the 
odd turn hall win the Wager. 8. 
That a Coat ſhall be more than 2 


LEA 
turns, and a Co-by, or the Bearing 
ot the Hare equal with 2 turns. 9.1t 
neither Dog turn the Hare, then he 
that leads laſt at the Cover ſhall be 
held to win the Wager. 10. It one 
Dog turn the Hare, ſerve lamſfelf, and 
turn her again, thoſe 2 turns ſl all be 
as much as a Coat. 11. If all the 
Courſe be equal, then he which bears 
the Hare ſhall win only, andif ſhe be 
not born, the Courle 1s to be adjudg- 
ed Dead. 12, If a Huntſman who 
comes firſt in to the Death of the 
Hare, takes her up and faves her from 
breaking, ' cheriſhing the Dogs, and 
cleanſes their Mouths from the Wooll, 
or other filth of the Hare; for ſuch 
courteſy done, he ſhall in right chal- 
lenge the Hare; but not doing it, he 
ſhall have no Right, Privilege, nor 
Title thereto. 13. lt any Dog take a 
Fall in the Courſe, and yet per form his 
part, he ſhall challenge the advantage 
of a turn more than he gives. 14. If 
one Dog turn the Hare, ſerve himſelf, 
and give divers Coats, yet in the end 
(hall ſtand in the Field; the other Dog 
without tura giving, running home 
to the Covert, that Dog which ſtood, 
(till in the Field, (hall be adjudged to 
loſe the Wager. '15. If any Man 
ſhould ride over a Dog and overthrow 
him in his Courſe (tho' the Dog were 
the worſt Dog in Opinion) yet the 
Party for the Offence thall either re- 
ceive the diſgrace of the Field, or pay 
the Wager; for among the Parties it 
ſhall be adjudged no Courſe. 16. 


Laſtly, thote who are choſen Judges of 
the Leaſh ſhall give their judgments 
preſently before they depart from the 
Field, or elſe he in whoſe default it 
lies, ſhall pay the Wager and Sentence. 


ven, there be neither Coat, Slip, nor And here it is to be noted, that it lies 


in the power of the Perſon who has 
the Office of the Lea(h conferred on 
him, to make Laws according to the 
Cuſtoms of Countries, and the Rule 
of Reaſon. 
LEASE. See Leaſh. 
LEATHER-COAT, or Golden 
Ruſſeting (as ſome call it) is a choice 
Winter- 


LEA 


Winter-Apple, laſts long, and has a 
good firm yellow Pulp. 

LEECH, an Infect that lives in 
Marſhes, Ponds or Ditches, about a 


Finger long, which has no Bones, and 


is us'd to divert Defluxions, and leſſen 
the too great Quantity of Blood which 
gathers in ſome parts, as in the Piles. 
LEEK, a well known Plant; the 
beſt fort of which grow in marſhy 
Places. Leeks are raiſed of Seed like 
Onions, and ſown about the ſame time: 
They are planted about the Month of 
Auguſt, in very fat rich Ground, for 
which deep holes ar- made with a Set- 
ting-ftick, but not filled with Earth, 


LEG 
diſcovered, as being a great many 
mattering Warts that touch one ans, 
ther, and are without Hair: They fend 
forth much Marter for the moſt part 
but may be dry'd up for a time. 

LEER or LAIR of a Deer, 4. 
mong Hunter:) the Place where he |ye, 
to dry himſelf, after he has been wer 
by the Dew. 

LEET, a Saxon Word for a Law. 
Day; Whence our Leer or Court-Le:, 
a Court of Juriſdiction and Record, 
belonging to the Lord of a Mano, 
into which all Offences under High- 
Treaſon are enquired into, ſome pu. 


nithed, ond others certify'd to the |. 


and if theſe Plants be water'd once in ſtices of Aſlize. 


. 
4 


two Days with Water enriched withi LEICESTERSHIRE; isanl:. 
fat Dung, they'll grow very large and land-County, bounded on the Faſt by 
: white: The beſt for Seed are ſet in the Counties of Lincoln and Rutland: 
1 the ſame manner as Onions; and the | on the Weſt by Warwickſhire and 
| Seed-bearing Stalks are to be ſupport- Derbyſhire; Northward by Notting han- 
ed by Threads, or Sticks, otherwiſe | ſhire; and Southward by Northamin- 
they will lean to the Ground. By ſhire; reaching about 30 Miles in 
reaſon of their mild Nature they are length from Eaſt to Weſt; and from 
much us'd in Porridge, which had its North to South in breadth 25; n 
name from the Latin Porrum, a Leek, which compaſs are contained 56509 
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ly call it Potage: This Plant provokes 
Urine and the Courſes, cleanſes the 


ö tho now from the French we general- Acres of Ground, and about 18753 


Houſes, the whole being divided n- 
to 6 Hundreds, wherein are 19:2 Pe. 


Lungs and Stomach, cures a Cough, riſhes, and 11 Matket. Towns, of wich 


ſhortneſs of Breath, cc. 
Inconveniences that attend their being 
eaten raw may be prevented by boil- 
ing them twice, and putting them in- 
to freſh Water. 
LEEK-HEADS, a kind of 
Warts that come about a Horſe's Pa- 
ſterns and Paſtern-joints: They are 
higher than the Skin, about half the 
thickneſs of one's Finger, throw out 
filthy ſtinking Stuff, ſpoil the Leg, and 
are very difficult to cure, Thole that 
ariſe in the Paſterns are hid beneath 
the long Hair of the Fetlocks, and are 
ſome of them {ſo extremely malignant, 
that they make the Hair fall all around 
them, and they themſelves grow up 
like Walnuts. There are others again 
more flat, and not ſo much raiſed a- 
bove the Skin, yet more dangerous 
than thoſe that are biggeſt and moſt 


8 


elevated, Theſe Leek-heads are caſily 


7 


But ſome | 


the County-Town has only the pu. 
lege of ſending 2 Members to Path 
ment. As for its Air, tis mild aud 
healthful; the Soil yields plenty ci 
Corn and Paſturage, but Peaſe ant 
Beans in a particular manner; andthe 
want of Wood is ſupplied with plet 
ry of Coals, Its principal Rivers a, 
the Stour and the Wreak. 

LEGS of a Horſe, ſhould have 1 
due proportion of their length to thi 
of the Body. The Fore-legs are {ub 
ject to many Infirmities, as being !it 
Parts that ſuffer moſt, and are 4 


| commonly the ſmalleſt and weake! 


There are ſeveral marks of bad Les; 
that is, which are us'd and ſpoil'd, wit 
If they appear altogether ſtraight, C 
as if they were all of one piece. 
Horſe is ſaid To be ſtraight upon .. 
Members, when from the Knee to tee 


Fore- part of rhe Coronet, the Nhe, 


Shas 


LEG 


&1nk und Coronet deſcend, in a 
fraizht or Plumb-line, and that the 
paſtern joint appears more, or at leaſt 
4; much advanced as the reſt of the 
Leg: Such Legs are like thoſe of a 
6:at, making a Horſe apt to ſtumble 
and fall; ſo that in time the P'aſtern 
x thruſt quite forward out of its place, 
1:4 the Horſe becomes lame, 2. Hor- 
» which are ſtraight upon their Mem- 
bers, are quite contrary to thoſe that 
de long-jointed, that is, whoſe Pal- 
terns are ſo long and flexible, that the 


ah Horſe in walking almoſt touches the 
% ound with them. This is a greater 


perfection than the former, for to 
em ſome Remedy may be apply'd, 


2 ut for this there can be none: Beſides, 
ä 7 is a fign of little or no Strength, and 
„a Horſes are not fit for any Fatigue 


jr Toil, 3. Some Horſes, tho' they 


1. e long-jJointed, yet do not bend their 
„ erns in walking, and may prove 
rviceable. There are Vngliſh Horſes 


f rong Reins, that notwithſtanding 
beir Paſtern- joints being ſomewhat 
ng; yet if they be not too flexible, 
ch 2 Horie will gallop and run with 
great deal more eaſe to his Rider, 
an if he were very ſhort-jointed. 
o that theſe are the only Horſes for 
erlons of Quality, who have where- 
hal to ſeek after their own Eaſe 
nd Pleaſure ; and indeed, theſe Horſes 


* y be compared to Coaches with 
1th: "3, which render them infinitely 
len. ie eiſy than thoſe without them. 


LEGS, or Bones Broken: When 
ie Leg, or Thigh-bone of a Horſe is 
"en he is immediately given for 
It; no Man being willing to under- 
Ike the Cure, that is generally con- 
ded to be impoſſible; and the rea- 
n alledged to confirm this vulgar Er- 
C is, that the Marrow of the Bones 
quid, However, it is experienced, 
pit a Horſe, and even a Mule may 
cured by the ſame Method that 1s 
ed for Fractures in Men. It mult 


; 
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without making uſe of that which is 
broke; tho' in my Opinion, it is high- 
ly probable, that the Cure may be bet- 
ter performed, if the [lorle were 
hang'd in a Stable. Fillip>o Scarco Ja- 
lagltacozzo, in his Treati e Di Ae 
chalzia, makes the breaking of a Bone 
of a Horſe's Leg the ſubject of a whole 
Chapter, where he delivers the me- 
thod of Cure, which is alſo deſcribed 
by Signzor Carlo Ruini in the 16th 
Chapter of his 6th Book; and tis evi- 
dent they were both of Opinion, that 
thoſe. Bones might be Re-united and 
Conſolidated ; nor do I ſce, why we 
ought not rather give Credit to the 
Teſtimony of thoſe famous 1:aliar 
Authors, well skill'd in Surgery, than 
to a multitude of ignorant Farriers, 
who have the Confidence to affirm, 
that the broken Bones of a Horſe can 
never be knit again. | 

LSGS Stiff, Dry'd, Decay'd, or 
Bruiſed ; For the Cure of theſe, ** take 
of Spirit of Wine a quart, Oil of 
Nuts half a pint, and Butter half a 
pound. Mix them in a glazed carth- 
en Pot, covered with another lefier 
Pot exactly fitted to it : Lute the 
8 carefully with Clay, ming- 
ed with Horſe's Dung, or Hair, and 
after the Cement is dried, ſet the Por 
overa very gentle Fire, and keep the [n- 
gredients boiling very ſoftly for 8, or 
10 Hours; then take off the Pot and 
ſet it to cool. Rub the Maſter Sinti. 
with your Hand till it grow hot, and 
anoint it with this Compoſition, cha- 
fing it in; and repeat it every Day. 
2. Take Oil of Earth-worms, Or its 
compound Ointment; tor the method 
of preparing and applying which, les 
Oil of Earth-Worms 


To Comfort, or Strengthen the Si. 
of Legs. 


2871) £ 
14140 


« Take a Gooſe moderately far, 
©« and made ready for the Spit; ftuil 


acknowledged that the Situation of 
| Horſe's Parts is extremely inconve- 
ent, and renders the Cure difficult: 


"2 Horſe can reſt upon 3 Legs, proper Herbs, with 


© her Belly with the Leaves of Ala!- 
lotus, Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, II/ 
« ſop, Lavender, Mugwort, and other 
a large quanti- 
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ty of green 7uniper-Berries beaten ; 
Then ſow up the skin, and ſet her in- 
to an Oven to bake in a glazed earthen 
Pan, that you may not looſe the Fat, 
or Greaſe, with which you are to anoint 
the Legs of a tired Hoaſe every E.ve- 
ning, and next Morning chate them 
with Aqua-Vite or Brandy above the 
Greaſe; continuing this Courſe 7 or 
S Days. 2. To comfort and ſtrength— 
en the Sinews, let the Horſe, during 
the heat of Summer, ſtand 2 whole 
Hours every Day up to the Hams in 
a Stream. or Current of Water, which 
will do lim more good than a valt 
quantity of Oiutments. It is alſo con- 
vement to make hin! lie abroad in the 
Dew all the Month of May; or it 
you choole rather to keep him in 
Stable; you may lead him out every 
morning to a Meadow, and gathering 
the Dew with a Spunge, bathe and 
rub his Legs with it. Spirit of Mine 
mixt with a little Oi of Wax, will 
likewiſe ſtrengthen the Sinews, reſolve 
the hard Knots that grow on them ; 
and removing thoſe Obſtructions, ta- 
Cllitate the motion ot the Leg. Laſt- 
iy, the Red Honey-Charge is alſo a ve- 
iy effectual Remedy in this Caſe ; 
which ſee under that Head, 

LEGS SWELLED, cometo a 
Horle by hard Riding or ſore Labour, 
when he is too fat, or by carelefly put- 
ting him to Graſs, or ſetting him in the 
Stable too hot, whereby he takes Cold, 
which cauſes the Blood, Greaſe and 
Humours to fall down into his Legs. 
Sometimes it proceeds from long 
Standing in the Stable, when the Planks 
on which his Fore-legs ſtand, are high- 
er than where his Hind-legs are; which 
uneaſy poſture occaſions the ſettling of 
the Blood in the hinder Legs, andthe 
Swelling of thoſe Parts. 

To cure this Malady; 1. Some a- 
noint the Place “ with Nerve-Oil, 
« black Soap and Boars-greaſe melted, 
or elſe waſh the Horſe's Legs with 
*© Beer and Batter, or Vinegar and 
„ Butter. 2. Others make uſe of 
Shceps-feet Oil, Irain- Oil, or Urine and 
galichetre boiled together to bathe them 
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with, and roll them gently with hy 
ropes wet in the fame Liquor fich 
the Paſtern to the Knee. 3. Some 
ſoak them with Water, in which +: 
Mallows and KRoſe-cakes have he. 
boil'd with Butter and Saller-0;1; 9 
elſe they take Franbincenſe, Roſin, freſ 
Greaſe, of each an equal quantyy 
boiled and ſtrained, and ule.that 1; 
quor once a Day as occaſion requires 


4. * Take Leaves of Primroſes, Vio 


lets and Strawberries of eich 


“ handtul, let them boll in new Milt 
* juto which put Nerve-Oil, Perroley 
* and Populeum, of each an ounce 
and anoint the grieved Part there 
for 4 or 5 Days together. ;.“ Takg 
e a ſufficient quantity of Pitch, Vi; 
“ gins-wax, Juice of Hyſſop, Gall; 
„% zum, Myrth, Zedoary, Bdeilinn 4 
C rabicum, Populeum and Storas ; U 
„ them in Deers-ſuet, and when cold 
add Bole-Armonack and Coſtus hea 
* to fine Powder: Incorporate tel 
Ingredients well together, and bo! 
them all over again, in order to be 
ſpread as a Plaiſter; which you et 
wrap about rhe Swelling, and let 
{tick till it drop off of it ſelf. ö. Whe 
a Horle's Legs are much ſwelizd þ 
realon of the Scratches, ** take 
* quart of Chamber-lye, or more, u 
to which put a handful of Bay (at 
* a quarter of a pound of Soap, 
pretty quantity of Soot, anda good 
% handful of Miſtletoe chopt: Þo! 
all well together, and bathe the 50! 
rance with this Liquor very warm, 
or 3 times a Day, wrapping a C6 
dipt in the ſame Mixture cloſe avoul 
the Legs, and 't will aſſwage the due 
ling. For other particular Remede 
in this Caſe, ſee Swellings or 1m 
LEGSIN A STRAIT LINE 
This is an Imperfection in a Hot! 
where his Legs from the Knee 10 e 
Coronet appear in a ſtrait Line, 3" 
Horſe ſtands with them in their nul 
ral Poſition, The Remedy is ſhoclng: 
in doing which, the Heels muſt be 
ken down almoſt to the Quick, W. 
out hollowing the Quarters, als 
when this has been done, the Les " 
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+ fallback enough, but that the Horſe 
"| carries his Paſtern-joint too far 
u ard, then the Shoe muſt be ſo made 
to go beyond, or exceed the Toe, 
1t the Breadth of half a Finger; 
-4 alſo it muſt be thicker in that, 
nn in any other Part. And in the mean 
ne anoint the back Sinews of his 
es with the Ointment of Montpe- 
* and theſe things will reduce 
em to their proper Poſition. 
LEGUMES, 1s that Species of 
nts, which is commonly call'd Pulſe, 
dare call'd Legumes from Lego in 
uin, to gather, becauſe they may be 
ghered by the Hand without cutting, 
ut: Mr. Ray reckons all thoſe Plants, 
at have a papilionaceous or Butter- 
like Flower among Legumina. 
LEMON-TREE, a Foreign Plant, 
dole Fruit brought over to us in 
eit plenty, is found to be very ripe, 
dot a good colour: But the big- 
t excell the reſt both in Juice, Peel 
d Subſtance, and their Juice is good 
excite the Appetite, to cut groſs 
umours, reſiſt malignant Fevers, to 
| Worms, Sc. Alſo being cut to 


ts, ſee Orange-Tree 


Lemon or more, and a Slice or 2 
Lemon into a pint of Water, and 


(let it ſtand to cool, and drink it. 

LENTILS; this is the leaſt ot 
| Pulſes, and in ſome places call'd 
4; they thrive in ordinary Ground; 
[1 few of them ſown on an Acre, 
du reap an incredible quantity, tho 
appear on the Ground but ſmall. 
Cle in a little room in the Cart: 
E are an excellent ſwcet Fodder, 
to be preferred before any othe! 


* 


eces, they are eaten inſtead of a 
let with Water, and Honey: Bur | his Back gently, "Trot forward willing- 
cauſe they are a great cooler of the ly, and fland ſtill obediently; then 
om:ch, and ſo prejudicial thereto, | for what purpoſe ſoever he is intend- 
ty are to be uſed in a {mall quan-; ed, theſe genera} I.effons may ſerve 
without the Peel, ſteeped a little; him 
ue in Water, and then eaten with at leait ſifty paces in Circumference, 
war and Cinnamon. For the me- labour him in ſome gravelly or ſandy 
od of ordering and propagating theſe | place, where his Fot-fieps are diſ- 
Icern.v!e;z and having trod it about 
LEMONADE, Put the juice of 3 or 4 times on the right Hand, Reſt 
and Cherith; Afterwards changing the 


LES 
for Calves, and other young Catte!; 
and are the beſt and cheapeſt Food 
for Pigeons, eſpecially ſuch as are ta- 
meit and fed by hand. 

LENTISK; a beautiful Ever- 
Green, which thrizcs abroad with us, 
with a little care and ſhelter; it may 
be propagated by Suckers and Layets. 
It makes the beſt Tooth-pickers in the 
World, and the Maſtick, or Gum is 
of excellent uſe, eſpecially for the 
Teeth and Gums. _. 

LEPROSY in a Horſe, a Can- 
ker'd Mangineſs ſpreading all over the 
Body, which proceeds trom abundance 
of Melancholy infected with Sutteits 
taken by over-hard Riding, or Labour: 
The ſigns are, the Horte will he all 
mangy and ſcurfy, full of Scabs and 
raw places about his Neck, and not 
very pleaſant to look on, and be al- 
ways rubbing and ſcrubbing ; For the 
Cure, fee Blood-runnmng Itch, which 
is near the ſame Diſtemper as well as 
the Mange. 

LESSES, (among Hunters) the 
Dung of a wild Boar, Bear or Wolf. 

LESSONS for Horſes : When the 
| Horſe will receive you to and from 


1. Vuh the large Ring that is 


hand, do as much on the lett, then 


ten it with Sugar to your Palate, Reſt and Cheriſh; change again, and 
an it, ſtrain it thro' a bag or ſieve, do as much on he igut, ever obſer- 


ving upon every itop, to make him 
retire and go back a ſtep, or two; 
Continue this till he Trot: his Ring on 
har Hand you ple, changing with- 
in it in ferm of the Capital Romas 
Letter S, and does it readily and wil 
lingly: Then teach him to gallop them 
as he did Trot them, and that alſo 
with true Foot, lofty Carriage, and 


| brave Rein, ever novng when le gal- 
2 12; 


Clean, Nimbiy and Eaſily, as when 


LET 
lops to the Right-Hand, to lead with 
his left Fore-foot ; and when he gal- 
lops to the Left-hand, to lead with 
the Right Fore-foot. 2. Stopping ; 
for when you come to a place of ſtop, 
Or would flop, by a ſudden drawing 
in of the Bridle-hand, ſomewhat hard 
and ſharp, make him ſtop cloſe, firm 
and ſtraight, in an even line; and it 
he err in any thing. put him to it a- 
gain, and leave not till you have made 
him underſtand his Error and amend 
It. 3. Advancing, with which it you 
accompany the atore-mentioned flop, 
a little trom the Ground, it will be 
more gallant, and may be done by Jay- 
ing the Calves of your Legs to [bs 


LET 


him, (which in this Diſeaſe m1? -- 
ways be done) take ſome of '} -/ 
Boughs of the Aſh-Tree, 

fire in a clean place, auc 
Coals made of them in one 
when it is ſtrained, give ma - 
full of it at each Noliri, the cod. 


ing frſt taken off: It is alſo prope; 


open his Forchead underneath h's + ;; 
top, and put into it a flice or tw, 

an vid Onion, and there let them! 
tul they rot. 

LETTER of Credit, (among &. 
chants) is a Letter from one Cette 
ſpondent to another, requeſting |! 
to credit the Bearer, with a cru. 


tides, and ſhaking the Rod over him 
as he ſtops: And if he does not under. 
ſtand it at firſt, yet by continuance and 
labouring him therein, he will ſoon 
attain to it, eſpecially if you forget 
not to cheriſh him, when he gives 
he leaſt Shew of apprehending you. 
4. Retiring is another Leſſon, after 
itopping and advancing; and this mo- 
ton muſt be both cheriſhed and en- 
creaſed, making it ſo familiar to him, 
that none may be more pertect; nei- 
ther is he to retire in a confuſed 
manner, but with a brave Rein, a 
conſtant Head, and a direct Line; 
nor thou!d he draw, or ſweep his 
Legs one after another, but take them 


hc Trots forwards. 

L. ETH AR GL, or ſeeping Evil; 
is moſt incident to Dun and White 
Horſes, proceeding from Phlegm, or 
Cold and moiſt Humours, which get 
into the Brain, and do fo ſtupifie and 
benum it, that it brings Sleepineſs up- 
on him; which is the true ſymptom 
of this Diſeaſe: The method of Cure 
is, firſt to keep the Horſe waking with 
grcat noiſe, to let him blood in the 
Neck and Palate of the Mouth, and to 
give him Water wherein have been 
boiled Camemile, Mother-IWort, Bran, 
Salt, Vinegar and Muſtard, mixed to— 
gether; or to put Parſley, or Fennel- 
jeed into his Water to provoke Urine. 
2. Otherwile atier you have blooded 


not in another; thoſe that gro N. 


Sum of Money therein mentioned 
in which Letter 'tis neceſſary ſome h 
cial Token ſhould be mentioned, t; 
better to ſecure both ſides from Frau 
that might be practiſed in procuri 
(ham Letters of Credit. 
LETTER of Licenſe (in Trai 
is an Inſtrument, or Writing game 
to a Man, that has Fail'd, or Bott 
Signed aud Sealed by his Ctectc 
which Letter uſually gives alonge! 
for Payment; ſo that the Debtor hun 
ſuch an Aſſurance, can go about 115 
ſineſs without fearing an Arreſt, O.. 
LETTERS of Mart or 4: 
are Letters under the Privy Seal, 9 
ed to the King's Subjects, with vic 
Truce is broken upon the Seca, nv 
ering them to take by force of A 
that which was formerly taken !!: 
them contrary to the Law of Ar 
LETTICES of all forts; ' 
multiplied only by ſeed, ſome bat 
ſome white, being ſown in the pt 
and Seed in 7uly; ſo do the Vl. 
or Shell-Lertices, after having palec! 
Winter in the place where they de 
replanted in October: They de! 
moſt common and moſt uſeful l 
in the Kitchen- Garden, eſpecla!y" 
Sallets; There are many kinds oft 
but firſt of thoſe of different Seit 
ſome being good in one Month? 


in the Spring, will not do ſo nk 
Summer; and they that proſper 
Autumn and Winter, come to no 


| 
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in the Spring and Summer; Some, as 
the Cabbage-Lettice, with the ordina- 
culture, come to perfection; others 
will not, but muſt be tied to make 
them grow white, without which they 
would be neither Good, Tender nor 
Geet; ſuch as the Roman=-Lettice, &c. 
The Shell- Lettice, ſo named from the 
roundneſs of its Leaf, almoſt like a 
ell, is the firſt that Cabbages at the 
going out of the Winter; tis other- 
wiſe called Winter-Lettice, becauſe it 
can pretty well endure ordinary Froſts: 
They are ſown in Seprember, and in 
Odlober, and November, tranſpianted 
mo ſome Wall-border towards the 
South and Eaſt ; or elſe they are ſown 
in Hot-Beds under Bells in February, 
end March, and are good to cat in 
{pril and May: Another ſort of Red 
ettices called Paſſion-Lettices proſper 
xell in light Grounds, and are ſuc— 
e:ded by the bright curled Lertices, 
Fhich uſually Cabbage in the Spring, 
and do alſo well upon Hot-beds : Ot 
tis ſort there are 2 others, wiz. George- 
Lettice- that are thicker and leſs Cur- 
ed, and the Minion which is the leaſt 
vt, requiring good black ſandy 
round: Near about the ſame Seaſon 
ome in the Curled Green Lertices; 
elides the red and ſhort Leztices that 
we ſmall Heads, and thrive in the 
me Ground. In June and Fuly 
"me on the Royal Bel{-Gards, or fair 
vhs, Eri. ht Genoa's, Capucins, &cc. 
b which frequent Rains are pernici— 
945; Others are called Imperial Let- 
er, from their ſize, delicious in taſte, 
it apt to run into Seed: But to have 
o more diverſities, the great incon- 
emencies that befall Cabbage-Lettices 
te, that they often degenerate ſo far 
o Cabbage no more, and therefore 


a o Seed ſhould be gathered but from 
by ich as do Cabbage well; that as ſoon 
Seal they are Cabbaged they muſt be 


* unleſs you would have the dil 
Wire to let them run into Secd 


W * * f 
ont tout doing any ſervice ; that the 
ofpel "tle, or Rot that begins at the ends 
not eit Leaves ſeizes them ſometimes ; 


l that when the Ground, or Seaſon 
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is not favourable to them, they re- 
main thin and rot, for which there 1s 
hardly any Remedy, only the Ground 
that's faulty may be amended with 
{mall Dung, whether it be ſandy, or 
a cold grols Earth, 

Thoſe Lettices which grow biggeſt, 
ſhould be placed at 10 or 12 Inches 
diſtance; but for thoſe that hear Heads 
of a mideling ſize, 7 or 8 will do; 
Such Perſons as would be good [uf - 
bands may ſow Radiſhes in their Lez- 
tice-Beds, for they will be all drawn 
out and ſpent before the Lertice Cab» 
bage ; and for the ſame reaſon, be- 
cauſe the Endives are much longer be- 
fore they come to pertection than the 
Lettices, ſome of theſe laſt may be 
planted among the FErdives, You 
may alſo blanch the largeſt Roman Let- 
tices, when they are at their full grow!tn, 
by binding them up with Straw, or 
raw Hemp, or by covering them with 
earthen Pots, that have Dung laid a— 
bout them. 

Lettices are eaſy of Digeſtion, and 
in goodneſs cxcecd all other Herbs, 
becauſe they breed Milk in Women; 
allay the heat of the Stomach, quality 
Choler, diſpoſe to Reit, and aftocd 
good Nourithment; but the continual 
and ſuperfluous Uſe of them being apt 
to obſcure the Eye-Sight, weaken the 
Natura! Heat, Sc. they thould be eaten 
rather boiled than raw, and that mixt 
with Tarragon, Rocket, Garlici:, Ont- 
ons, &c. and ſome good White wine 
drank after: But if your Lerr7ce be 
waſhed, one of its worit qualities be- 
ing upon the Surface thereof that 
cauſes the decay of the Sight, 1s taken 
away. This Herb indeed, is of a 
more cold and moiſt Nature than the 
reſt, yet leſs binding, and ſo harmleſs, 
that it may be ſafely eaten raw in Fe- 
vers. In ſhort, we meet with nothing 
among all our crude Material and Sal- 
let ſtore, ſo proper to mingle with 
any of the reſt; nor fo wholſome to 
be caten alone, or in compoktion 
moderately as it, with the uſual O x0- 
leum of Vinegar, Pepper and Oil. 
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LEVEL or WATER-LEVEL, 
an Inſtrument made of Wood or Brals, 
with 2 Sights, and a Glaſs almoſt fill'd 
with coloured Spirit of Wine, but ſo 
as to leave room for a Bubble of Air, 
to play up and down therein. It has 
a Cover divided into ſeveral equal 
Parts, a Spring to fit it to a 3 legged 
Staff, and a long Screw to rectify the 
Bubble, by means of a Plummet that 
hangs on one of the Sights. There 
alto belong to this Inſtrument, 2 or 
more Station-ſtaves ; and it is us d by 
Engineers, Surveyors, czc. to find the 
true Level for conveying Water to 
Towns, making Rivers Navigable, 
Draining Fens and Bogs, exc. 

LEVERET, a young Hare, ſo 
call'd in the firſt Year of her Aze. 


L EWIS-BON, a Pear much like 
the St. Germaine, and the long green 
Pear, but not ſo narrow-pointed :! 
They are of different ſizes ; but the 


je aſt is beſt; the Stalk is ſhort, fleſhy 
and bent, the Crown {mall and even 
with the Body, the Skin ſmooth, ſpeck- 
led, grecniſh, and afterwards white, 


whereby, and its yleiding to the 


Thumb, is argued its ripeneſs : The 
Pulp 1s tender and full of Juice, ſweet 


and rich of taſte, and does not grow | of Beers and Staves-acre mingled td 
Pappy, if the Ground be good; but gether ; Or, laſtly, take Trazz-!, 1 
noint his Breaſt and Flanks win! 
and then dip a broad Lift of Wovu: 
Ground, and is perfect in November therein; ſow it about his Neck, at 


a watery Soil makes it bad, and the 
Pulp olly ; fo that it does beſt on dry 


and December. 

LIBBARDS-BANE. See Wol/-bane. 

LIBERTY. See Bit or Bitmouth, 

LICE, are a ſort of Vermin not 
only incident to Animals, but in great 
Droughts many forts of Trees or Plants 
are liable to be annoyed by them; and 
fince they are cauſed by Heat and 
Prought, as is evident by the Sweer— 
brier and Gooſeverry that are only lou- 
ſy in dry times, or in very hot and 
dry places, therefore frequent waſh- 
ing them, by daſhing Water on them 
may prove the beſt Remedy.—In 


Horſes, they come out of Poverty, 


and will breed moſtly about the Ears, 
Neck and Tail, and even all over the 


Body : They may be catched allo by) beaten Tepper, ee ny 


LIC 


running abroad in the Winter :. 
Woods, or places full of Trers; .,, 
the droppings thereof falling upon lean 
and thin Bodies breed them; gar 
ſometimes they may be catche4 from 
another Horſe: You may know whey 
the Beaſt is infected with them by h 
rubbing and ſcrubbing himlelt ag1y3 
Walls and Poſts, and he will be y. 
ways poor when he has them, 
There are many Medicines proper 
for the Cure: To waſh the Hoge 
with a Decoction of the erb, or Sead 
of Hen-bane is good; to bathe his Ho- 
dy all over with Cows-Piſs 5 or 4 Gay; 
ſucceſſively, is an approved Remedy, 
ſo is the anointing him with Qu 
ſilver and Hogs-greaſe mixed together; 
or the wa(hing him all over with run- 
ning Water. wherein Staves-acre un 
green Copperas have been boiled: Ty- 
bacco alſo ſhred ſmall, and boilden 
ſmall Beer, with ſome powder'd A 
lum, when diſſolved, to walh there 
with will do. Another way 1s to a 
noint him with Hogs-lard all over |! 
Back-bone, under his Main, and abc! 
his Flanks ; or any other Part whiz: 
you find the Lice to come, or to 1 
noint his whole Body with the fur 


this will deſtroy them. — Black Cz 
tle alſo, when troubled with this Ve! 
min, are cur'd by Oui ch-ſilver, kite 
in Hogs-greaſe, and rubbed very vt 
about the Horns, Head, Neck, Son 
ders and Dew lap; they will !icx t 
reſt of their Bodies themſelves : U! 
ſome ſtrew Keen- Aſhes on their hind 


| a while, and it will make them a 


ing from corrupt Food, or ran! 
bathing in Sand, Aſhes, or the lite 


Parts, and let them ſtand in the R 


away from the Beatt.-- Neither 3 
Poultry exempted from theſe Ve! 
being much annoy'd with them, 4 
it is a common Infirmity proce 


for the curing of which, take sone 


LIL 


warm Water. wath the Poultry there- 
in, and it will kill all forts of Vermin — 
Laſtly, Dogs are likely to be infeſted 
with Lice and Fleas, and the Cure for 
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[an Orange Colour, with ſmall black 
Specks. 2. The double Red Lily, ha- 
ving Orange coloured ſingle [80wetrs, 
with little brown Specks on the ſides, 


them is, to take 4 or 5 handfuls ofjand ſometimes but one fair double 


Rue, boiled in a Gallon of running 


Water, tjj-aPottle be conſumed ; then 


rain it, put thereto 2 ounces of ſtrong 


Staves-acre powder'd, and bathe the 
Dog warm therewith. | 
LIGH T'NING ; there are 3 kinds 
of it, 1. Dry Light ning, Which does 
not Burn, but Cicaves, Parts, or di- 
vides in pieces. 2. Moiſt Light aing, 
which burns not, but alters the Colour. 
3. Clear Lighi ning, which is of a 
wonderful Nature, Kills and never 
touches; full Barrels by it are empti— 
ed; it melts Money in Furſes, or 
breaks a Sword, the Purſe and Scab 
bard not periſhed ; nay, the Wax in 
them unmelted. See Ihunder. 
LIGNUM VITZE, or Arbor 
Thya ; grows of every Layer to a tall 
ſtraight goodly Tree, hardy in allSea- 
ſons. It makes incomparable Boxes, 
Bowls, Cups, and other Curioſities. 
The Leaf Imells like Ointment, and 
proves one of the beſt for green 
Wounds, cloſing them ſpeedily. 
LIGS; are little Puſhes, Wheals, 
or Bladders within a Horles Lips, 
and are cured by © bruifing Mora wood 
and Skirwort in a Mortar, with a 


* little Honey, in order to anoint the 


Sores with it. 

LILACH, otherwiſe call'd, The 
Us Syringe, Or Piſtick, Or Pipe tree, 
with Blue Flowers, is common; but 
ſome parts bear them Snow-white, o 
tiers Silver-coloured, and ſome again 
Purple. It flowers in April, and mull 
be yearly diſcharged of its Suckers, 
leſt they choak the Tree and kill it, 
or cauſe it not to bring forth Flowers: 
They are all hardy Plants, except the 
White, which proſpers beſt when {et 
2unſt a Wall. 

LILY; of this Plant there are di- 
vers kinds; 1. The Fiery Red Lily, 
mat bears many fair Flowers on aa 


ligh Stalk, of a fiery Red at the top, Powder, all ſorts of Marble, Alibatter, 
ut towards the bottom, declining o Slate, Oiftcr, and all other ſorts ok 


Flower. 3 The Yellow Lily, which 
is the moſt efteemed of any, being of 
a fine Gold- Colour. 4. The common 
White one, like the common Red, 
5. The White Lily of Conſtantinople, 
{maller every way than the laſt, but 
bears a great many more Flowers. 6. 
The Double white Lily, in all things 
like the common kind, except 1n 
Flowers, which are conſtantly Double, 
ſeldom opening at all but in a fair Sca- 
ſon. 7. The Perſan Jily, rooted like 
the Crown Imperial, beſet with whi- 
tiſth green Leaves to the middle, and 
thence to the top with many ſmall 
Flowers hanging their Heads, of à 
dead purple Colour, with a Pointil, or 
Clives in the middle, tipt with yellow 
Pendants : Thele (tave the laſt which 
Mowers in May! put forth their. Flows 
ers in Zune. Allot them increaſe but 
00 falt by the Roots, which hold 
their Fibres, and therefore do not bear 
Often removins, but when their is oc— 
cation ; The beſt time is when the 
Stalks are dried down ; tor then the 
Roots have feweſt Fibres, and ought 
to be ſet 5 Inches deep in the Earth, 
and uncovered to the bottom every 
Year, that without furring the Fibres 
ot the old Roots, he young ones may 
be parted trom them, and they only 
remain with new rich Farth put to 
them and covered,, which will much 
advantage the fairneſs and number of 
their Fiowers, 

LILY of theValteys, 
Lily. 

LIMBS of a Horſe. 
on the Limbs, 

LIME, is commonly made of 
Chalk, or of any kind of Stone that 
is not ſandy or very cold, as Free- 
tone, exc. All ſorts of ſoft Stone, 
eſpecially a gray Girty-colour'd Stone, 
which when broken will yield a White 


| 


See Conval- 


See Planted 


F f4 Se a- 
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Sea-ſhells and all ſorts of Flint will ; to; you ſhould alſo be provided wit 
make an extraordinary Lime, but are] Bird-Calls of ſeveral ſorts : The ſaid 
hard to burn (except in a reverberato- | Buſh may be alſo uſed in taking Field. 
Ty Kiln) becauſe they are apt to run | fares, which you are to faſten un 1 
to Glaſs; for the harder the Chalk or| Tree; where having fixed ſome Stale: 
the Stones are, the better is the Lime; | beat the adjacent Grounds r raſa 
only they require the more Fire to| them, and when they eſpie the Stabes 
them. Chalk is commonly burnt in] they will light on the Tree and Buth 
24 Hours, but Stone often takes up for company. 
Go Hours. 10 Buſhels of Sea-Coal or] But more particulatly for takin- 
1co of Faggots will burn 40 Bulhels ; Pheaſants with theſe Lime-bud\ es aud 
of Chalk, and 40 Buſhels of Chalk will | Rods: When you have fi:'d the By). 
ield 30 Bulhels of unſlack'd Lime :|es, take forth your Call and ute It, 
Pur Stone-Lime is much the beſt for] keeping your ſelf ſecret and in one 
Land, and indeed for all other Ules : | place, till you have enticed them abon- 
Dung Mud, or freſh Farth mixt with | you ; as they are taken by the Rog; 
it makes an extraordinary Manure, and | on the Ground, ſo you will ſurpr:ze 
It the beſt way of ordering, for Ground them with your Buſhes ; For beg 
that is ſandy and gravelly. The na- ſcared from below, they'll take Pearch 
ture of Lime is to work downwards and ſee what becomes of their Fellows: 
like Chalk ; and therefore 'tis moſt ex- and when one is limed, what by lier 
pedient to ſpread it upon a Laye the ſtriving and ſtruggling, and by the ret 
Year before you deſign to plough it up. | coming and gazing to ſee what is be. 
LIM EZB US, a Device to catch]! fallen her, the reſt will be in danger 
Birds with, which is performed in this| of being likewiſe limed : It is ver 
manner: Cut down an Arm, or chief neceſſary to count the Lime Rods, 
Bough of any buſhy Tree whoſe Twigs for when you have gathered up allthe 
are thick and long, yet ſmooth and|Pheaſants and ſee what Rods are want- 
ſtraight: Then neatly cut off all the ing, you may conclude that ſome 
juperfluous Twigs, and having your|Pheaſants are run with jthem into tlc 
firong Bird-lime, well mixed and|Buſhes ; ſo that you muſt hunt then 
wrought together with Capon and [out with a good ſtanch Spaniel. 
4 Gooſe-greafe, warm and fit to work; 
f daub over, of an equal thickneſs, the | The form of the Lime-Buſh and Rods, 
N Tweigs, or Branches that ate left with- 
| in about 4 Fingers of the bottom; but] The Rods muſt lye Slope-wiſe, and 
5 the Body and Arms muſt be free; Place for the generality, croſs one anothe;, 
your Buſh, thus prepared, on ſfome| and not only one way, but the quite 
Quick-ſer, or dead Hedge; for the | contrary way; ſo that the points te 
Spring-Seaſon, near a Town-End, ai ſevered a good diſtance from one ano- 
Farm- Yard, or the like : In Summer, | ther, and they are to be plac'd in rows: 
and Harveſt, in Groves, in Hedges or This Method being 4uly obſerved, 10 
Corn-Ficlds, Orchards, Flax, Ham,|Fowl can come away but they mul 
©; Rape-Lands; and in Winter, about] be in danger of touching; but bewa!? 
Barns, Stables, and Stacks of Corn, of ſetting them too thick, for that wil 
where Chaft and Grain are ſcattered] occafion fear in the Birds. 
p and down. LIME-HOOK. See Pooter. 
: The Buſh being ſo ſet, place your LIMER or LIME-HOUND, 
1 ſelf near in ſome convenient Station, the ſame as Blood. hound, a great Dog 
where you may lie conceal'd; and into Hunt the Wild Boar. ; 
the Buſh you are to have about half a] LIMESTONE, a Stone 0! 1 
dozen Stales fixed, whoſe Chirping| whitiſh Colour, which being burnt 
and Singing will entice others there-| a Kiln makes a ſort of 2 MY 
ME. 
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LIME-TREE or LIND Bad far all other for Walks, having an up- 
is of 2 kinds, the Male, (which ſome right Body, ſmooth, and even Bark, 
think to be only a fine Hum) is harder, j ample Leat, ſweet Bloſſom, and a good- 
fall of Knots, and of a reddiſh Cos ly ſhade at 18 and 20 Foot diſtance. 
lour, but produces neither Flower, nor] They endure proning well; but if 
Seed. ſo conſtantly nor ſo mature with| they taper very much, ſome of the 
us, as does the Female, whoſe fragrant| Collateral boughs ſhould be ſpar'd to 
Bloſſoms perfume the Air. The Wood | check the Sap, which is beſt to be 
is thick, of ſmall pith, and not liable} done about Atid/ummer : Don't lop 
to the Worm. We ſend for them the Roots much when you tranſplant 
commonly from Flanders and Holland, them. The late Elector Palattne re- 
to our exceſſive Coſt, white our on mov'd great {imetrees out of one of 
Woods produce them of their own ac- his Foretts to a Reep Hill exccedingly 


cord; and tho' of a ſmaller Leaf, yet; expoſed to the Sun, 


at Heidelberg ; 


altogether as good apt to be e and that in the midit of Summer, and 
| 


and made more Florid : They may 


in a cry reddith barren Each, where 


be raiſed either of the Seeds in Oc tel er, I they profper'd rarely well : The Pits, 


or better by Suckers and Plants, which 
ſhould be cultivated in the ſame man- 
ner as the Elm. You may know whe 
ther the Seeds be fruittul by ſearching 
the Husk, biting, or cutting it aſun- 
der, and ſeeing whether it be full or 
white, and not husky. - Gather the 
Seed in dry Weather; air it in an o- 
pen Room, and reſerve it in Sand till 
mid February ; then ſow it in pretty 


ſfrong, freſh, loamy Mould, kept 


ſhaded and moiſt as the Seaſon re- 


into which they were tranſplanted, 
were filled with a compound ot Earth 
and Cow-Dung, ſo bcaten and diluted 
with Water, that it reſembled a liquid 
Pap, and then the Surface was cover» 
ed with Turt. This Tree grows al- 
moſt in all Grounds, laſts long, ſoon 
heals its Scars, affects Uprightneſs, re- 
ww Storms, and ſeldom becomes Hol- 
OW. 

The Timber of a well grown Lime 


quires, and clear of Weeds; after 2 
Years, plant your Stocks out, dreſs' d 
and prun'd, as Diſcretion ſhall advile. 
They may alſo be propagated by 
branches lopp'd from the Head, and 
peeling off a little Bark, at a compe- 


tent diſtance from the Arms ; after- 


wards being cover'd with Loam, ming: 

led with rich Earth, they'll ſhoot their 
Fibres, and may be ſeaſonably ſepa- 
nted: To facilitate this and the like 
attempts, apply a ligature above the 
Pace when the Sap aſcends, or be- 

death it when it deicends. You may 
av them from June to November. 
Tae Shrubs, and leſs Erect, are very 
ſerviceable to thicken Coppices, yield- 
Ing luſty Shoots, and uſeful Fire-wood ; 


both ſtronger and lighter. 


is preferable to the Willow, as being 
It is fit for 
Yoaks, and to be turned into Boxes 
for the Apothecaries ; Architects make 
Models of it for Buildings, and Carvers 
uſe it for Statues and curious Figures. 
Baskets and Cradles are made of the 
Twigs, and Tablets for Writing on 
the ſmoother ſide of the Bark. The 
Grecians made Bottles of it which they 
Roſin'd within; it is alſo ſerviceable 
for Pumps of Ships, and Lattices for 
Windows; Gravers in Wood do ſome- 
times make uſe of it: The coarſeſt 
Membranes, or Slivers of this Tree 
growing between the Bark and the 
main Body, are now twiſted into Baſte- 
ropes. The Truncheons make far bet- 
ter Coals for Gun-powder, than thoſe 


tbey affect a rich, feeding loamy Soil, 


ind grow therein with incredible ſpeed : | 
Theſe Trees may be planted as big as 
ones Leg; their Heads topped at a- 
bout 6 or 8 Foot bole; and thus they 
becomę the moſt proper and beautity! 


of Alder itſelf. The Berries reduc'd 
o powder cure the Bloody Flux, and 
ſtop Blood at the Noſe: The Diſtil- 
led Water is good againſt the Falling 
ſick neſs, Apoplexy, Dizzineſs of the 
Head, trembling of the Heart, and 

| Gravel. 
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Gravel. Schroder commends a Muci- 
lage of the Bark for Wounds ; Repel- 
lens Urinam, & Menſes Ciens. 


LIME-TWIGS; Small Lime- 
Twigs, about 3 or 4 Inches long, may 


be laid in places where the Birds haunt, | 


or {tuck on the tops of Hemp-Cocks. 
or Whear-Sheaves ; or again, little 
Boughs may be ſtuck among Peale, 
which the jmall Birds will tuddenly 
pluck upon, by which means the num- 
ber of theſe deſtroyers of Corn, Grain, 
Seed, exc. may be leſſened: A Stale 
of 1 or 2 living Night-bats, 1s proper 
to draw them to the Snare, and an 
Owl much better. As for Field-fares, 
Thruſhes, and the like, which in Win- 
ter-time uſually fly in great flocks, they 
are caſily catch'd by liming 2 or 
3 large Boughs, in order to be fix'don 
the top of ſome tall Tree, and plac- 
ing in them 2 or 3 dried Stales of that 
kind; Then the adjacent Fields where 
thoſe Birds feed may be beaten, and 
they will, in great flights, take to the 
Tree where the Stales are. 
LIME-WATER or YELLOW 
WATER, proper to wath foul 
Wounds with at every Dreiling, is 
thus prepar'd : “ Take 2 or 3 pounds 
* of unſlack'd Lime, newly made; 
put it into a large Baſon of fine Fin, 
4% and pour upon it by degrees 5 quarts 
4% of Rain-water ; then tet the Baſon' 
in a convenienr Place for 2 Days, 
ſtirring the Water often: After— 
wards let it ſettle, decant the water 
off, ſtrain it thro' a brown Paper, 
and to 3 pints of it add half a pint 
% of good Spirit of Wine; with an 
* ounce of Spirit of Vitriol, and as 
« much Corroſive Sublimate in fine 
% powder: Mix all for uſe. In caſe 
the Wound be clogg'd with proud 
Fleth ; put into this quantity of Lime- 
Water an ounce of Arſenick powder'd; 
if even that be too weak, you are to 
burn the entire Wound with a hot Iron- 
plate, taking care to avoid touching 
the Skin, 'Tendons and Sinews : Then 
anoint the burnt Part with O7¼ of Bay, 
warm, covering the Wound all over 
with Flax, and repeating the applica— 
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tion of the Oil, till the Eſcar log" 


; , ens; 
after which, anoint it with Ba, 
* 


or Tallow, till the Scab faſls ot: 
Whereupon you'll find a fair Skin 11. ! 
derneath, without the leaſt mark ot 
Burning. | 
LINCOLNSHIRE, a large Na. 
ritime County, bounded on the att! 
by the German-Sea ; on the Welt by 
the Counties of York, Nottingham and! 
Leiceſter; Northwards by the Humber, 
which ſeparates it from Yorkſhire ; 2:1 | 
Southward by the Countics of Ca;;. | 
bridge, Northampton and Rutland; he. | 
ing in length trom North to South 3. 
bout 60 Miles; and from Ealt to \ +4 
about 35 in breadth ; in which con. 
paſs it contains 1440000 Acres, and ;- 
bout 40590 Houſes : The whole Coun: 
ty is divided into 3 parts, called Land- 
ſey, Keſte ven, and Holland; the t | 
lying Northward, and taking up abu 
half the County; Holland South Fat. 
ward, and Keſteven Weſt from thence; 
which 3 parts contain 30 Hund gd, 
wherein are 630 Pariſhes and Marge 
Towns, of which 5 are privileged t6 
ſend. Members to Parliament. Tie 
County in general is Fruitſul both n 
Graſs and Corn, thick-ſet with Towrs, 
and well water'd with Rivers ; the 
North and Weſt Parts being exceein! 
pleaſant and fertile; but the alt and 
South Parts are full of fenny Grounds, 
by reaſon of ſeveral] Inlets of the des, 
which indeed make it lels fit to hear 
Corn; but ſo plentiful both of Fi 
and Fowl, that it exceeds all other 
Parts of Fzgland therein: The princt 
pal Rivers are, the Humber, that pass 
it from Yorkſhire; the Trent which d. 
vides it from Nottinghamſhire, ti 
Witham, the Nen, and the Welland, thut 
run croſs the Country. 

LINE, the 12th parth of an Inch, 
alſo the Flax-Plant. 

LINE-SEED, the Secd of Flr 

LING, a ſmall Shrub otner#1! 


call'd Heath or Furz. Alſo a for 0! 
' Salt-fiſh. which is ſtrong and good Fv0?: 
i "LINEN Scorched, or Stained, '9 
remedy the firſt, if it be noi gore 
far, take 2 ounces of Fullers-Ear' 
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half a pint of IV hite- wine Vinegar, half] makes them ſcour, and not long after 
a pint of Caſtile-Soap, half an ounce off die. Neither muſt their Meat be given 
Hens Dung, and 2 Onions quartered; them too dry; for in tuch a cale, it 
Boil them in a quart of fair Water till | will make them vent-burnt, and that 
it begins to be thick, and let it cool; {is as bad as it they had ſ(cour'd: 
Afterwards being reduc'd to a kindot|lf you intend to whittle thein, let it 
Jelly by putting in alittle White-wine, be done when you feed them; for 
and Starch, ſpread it on the place ſo they'll learn very much before they 
ſcorched; and if it be but lightly can crack hard Seeds, and hang them 
done, it will ſoon recover, ſo that in | under any Bird you have a mind he 
a waſh or 2 no mark of the Fire will | ſhould learn his Song: "Theſe Birds, 
remain. But for ſuch Linen as is ſtained, | when young, are exceeding apt for 
Boil 2 ounces of Caſtile-Soap, to a any Song, or Tune; nay, they may be 
Telly, in a quart of Milk, keeping it | even taught to ſpeak : The Cocks may 
from Curdlings ; then if the Linen has | be known from the Hens ; firſt by the 
been ſtained by Fruits, or the like, Colour of the Back; for if it be of 
ſpread it on as you do Fullers-carth, | the dark coloured Liunets, the Cocks 
and ſuffer it to lie on all Night; and are much browner than the Hens on 
that being off, wet the place with the the Back and on the Pinnion of the 
Juice of Lemon, and the ſtains will Wing; and to of the hire-Thorn Lin- 
quickly diſappear. nets, the Hens are much lighter-co- 
LINNET, a Singing-bird fo call'd, ' loured than the Cocks; but this muſt 
becauſe ſhe feeds upon Line ſced, ma- be noted, that a Hen-Linzner of the 
king her Neſt in Black-Thorn, White-| dark-coloured, is darker than the Cock 
Thorn-buſhes, and Fir- Buſbes; but up-| of the light coloured Iinnets; but the 
on Heaths more than any where elle. ſecond, and ſureſt way of all, is to 
They build them with very ſmall Roots, | know him by the white in his Wing. 
and other ſort of ſtuff like Feathers, | Whereas this Bird is ſometimes 
thoſe that build in the Heath; but troubled with melancholy, when you 
ſach as do it in Hedges, build the out-| find the end of his Rump ſwelled it 
lide of their Neſts with Moſs, and line | muit be pricked with a Needle, and 
It within according as the place will| the Corruption let out, and the ſame 
afford: Some of theſe Birds will have ſqueezed very well with the point of 
young Ones 4 times a Year, eſpecially | the Needle: Then anoint him with an 
if they be taken from them before | Ointment made of treth Butter and Ca— 
they fly out of their Neſts; and the | pon's Greaſe: and for 2 or 3 days feed 
better the Bird is in Mettle, the ſoon- | him with Lettice, Beet- ſeeds and Leaves; 
er the breeds in the Spring: The Young | you may alto give him the Seeds of 
may be taken out at 4 Days old, if | Melons chopped in pieces, which he 
vou intend they ſhall learn to Whiſtle, | will eat very greedily ; but when you 
or hear any other Bird ſing; for they find him mend, take the Melon-ſeeds 
being then ſo young, have not the old away, and give him his old Diet again; 
bind's Song, and ſo are more apt to|put into his Water 2 or 3 blades of 
take any thing, than if you ſuffer them | Saſſron and white Sagar- Candy for 2 
to be in the Net till they are almoſt | Week, or more, till you perceive him 
quite Fledged : But when they are ta- perfectly well. 2. The next Diſeaſe 
ken out ſo young, care muſt be had he is infeſted with, is a Scouring; the 
io keep them warm, and to feed them firſt fort thereof, which is very thin, 
bit a little at a time; their Meat muſt |and with a black or white Subſtance 
be Rape. ſeed ſoaked and bruiſed, to in the middle, is not very injurious 
Which put full as much White-Bread nor dangerous; but the other, Which 
as Seeds; freſh alſo ſhould be had every is between black and white, not fo 
Cay; for if it be ſour, it immediately thin as the former, bnt very Ty 
| ane 
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and ſticking is never good in a Bird; give him white Sugar-Candy in hi; 
In order to his Recovery, give him at] Water, with 2 or 3 flices of Ltq:»rice; 
firit Melon ſeed ſhred, with Lettice and | or for want of ſuch Smugar-Cay!, 
Beet ſeed bruiſed; and in his Water] put in fine Sugar: Then for his Me: 
ſome Liquorice and white Sagar-Can- you ſhould give him Beets and Lertice 
dy, with a little Flower of Oat- meal] to feed on, or ſome of the Herb call'q 
therein; and here diligence muſt be us d, | Mercury, which is very good againſt 
to obſerve him at firlt when he is lick, | this Diſtemper for any Seed-Bird : von 
that ſo he may have a Stomach to cat; may likewiſe give him Men 
for in 2 of 3 Days it will be quite gone, chopped ſmall, and at the bottom gt 
and then tis difficult to recover him | the Cage lay ſome Gravel, Win an. 
again: The worlt of all the 3, is thetle powder Sugar, and a little ground 
white clammy Scouring, which is] Oat-meal; you may allo put in {ons 
very bad and mortal, if it be not time-| Loam, with which the Country-?eg. 
ly looked after; this proceeds from | ple dawb their Walls initead of Mor- 
bad Seeds, and many times for want|tar and Sand, bruiſed ſmall; an! 
of Water; and the badneſs of the| will bring the Bird to his Stomach, it | 
Seeds may ariſe from Damage taken }he be not too far gone and pal Cure, 
at Sea; by over-heating, or lying in | 4. This Bird is ſubject to the Srrain, 
the wet too long betore they have or Convulſions of the Breaſt, for which 
been Houſed : If the Bird be not help- you are to feed him with Lerrice, Bee; 
ed at the firſt Appearance, it forthwith | and Melon-ſeeds bruiſed : Diffolve $- 
takes away his Stomach, and makes| gar-Cazdy in his Water, and ſome of 
him droop, and fall from his rleat; | the Nightingal's Patte, with a little It 
wherefore to cure him, in the firſt place, | qzorice, ſo much that the Water may 
give him Flax-/eed, taking away all| taſte of it; continue this courſe tor the 
other Seeds, then ſome Plantain-ſeed, ſpace of 4 or 5 days, now and then 
if it be green, elſe it will do him no j taking it away and giving him Flas. 


good; but if ſuch cannot be got, give tan Hater, and the ſame day be ſu: 


him ſome of the Leaves ſhred ve-{to give him Beer, or Lettice-leaf. 5. 
ry ſmall, and ſome Oat-Meal bruiſed 
with a few crums of Bread; in his his Voice, which many times comes 
Water give him ſome white S#gar-|thro' his ſtraining it in Singing, ande 
Candy and Liquorice, with a blade or often gets a husk in his Throar, which 
2 of Saffron. 3. Another Diſtemper; is ſeldom helped to come ſo clear 03 
is the Phthyſick, which may be eaſily at firſt; It frequently alſo happens 1! 
perceived by ſeeing the Bird pant, and j he be a ſtrong-mettied Bird, that ©: 
heave his Belly faſt, and ſit melancholy | breaks ſomething within him; ſo as he 
with his Feathers ſtanding big and ſta- will never come to Sing again; And 
ring: It is likewiſe diſcovered by his farther, the ſaid Hoarineſs procees 
Belly when it thews itſelf more puf. from his being kept up very hot, an! 
fed than ordinary, full of reddiſh Veins, on a ſudden his Cage opened to th? 
and his Breaſt very lean and ſharp; he Air, which immediately ſtrikes a C9 
will now alſo ſpill and caſt his Seed ito his Breaſt and Throat, and ofte" 
about the Cage, not caring to eat at kills him; For if you have a Bird 1n 
all: This Diſeaſe often befalls them the Moult, you muſt not carry him to 
for want of Water, and having Char- the Air, but keep him at a ſtay till he 
lock-ſeeds mingled among their Rave- is moulted off; and then open him by 


feeds, and for want of giving him a degrees, that he may not take cold, 
little green Meat in the Spring of the and after his Moult give him Fes 


Year: Now when you perceive your Leaves, or ſome Liquor in his Water 
Bird begin to be truubled with this E- to cleanſe him: Now to cure tis 


vil, firſt cut the end of his Rump, and ; Iloaſneſs, the beſt Remedy is, to put 
| ſome 


EQ 


tome Liguoriſh anda few Aniſe ſceds in. 


for Coughs, Conſumptions, Hoarſneſs, 
ſharpneſs of Urine, & This Plant 
deughts in a dry end warm Land, that 
is light, and mellow, and very deep; 
for in the length of the Root conſiſts 
tie g cateſt adyantage; and if the 


Ground be not very good of it ſelf, 


it muſt be mixt with good ſtore of the 
beſt ang lighteſt Soil. And therefore 


LIV 


jaiſo be had, that they be howed eve- 


* to his Water, and then to ict him ina |rv Year till they be taken up, which 
© warm place. See Paſte. is about November, or December, at- 
5 LIPS of a Herſe; If theſe be thin ter they have ſftood 3 Summers in the 
0 ard little, they contribute to a good | Ground; tor then the Liquorice weighs 
ice Mouth; but the contrary it they be | moſt, and will keep beit without loſs 
. arge and thick. tor ſome time, but tis belt to diſpoſe 
* LIOUGRICE, a chrub that has| of it while New and Green, becaule it 
I a well known {ſweet Kot, much us'd| will much fail in its weight. The pro- 


firs ariiing from the Product of this 
Root are very conliderable; ſome at- 
firming there have been from 50 to an 
100 pounds made of an Acre of it. 
LIVER of Antizzony, or CROCUS 
METALLORUNI, for Horles, is thus 
| prepar'd: * Take ot Choice crude 
Antimony grolly beaten, 6 pounds, 
' © Sait-petre, of the 2d Solution (the 


| 


tis much planted near Lexdon, ande“ white and refined being too violent) 
ſome other great Towns, where is“ 4 pounds and a halt; Mingle the Ni- 
plenty of Dung; tho' the molt noted, ** tre beat very {mall with the Anti- 
Places are Pontefract in Yorkſhire, and | © mony, in an Iron-pot or Braſs- mor- 
Godalmin in Surrey. In Digging it * tar, ſo that 2 thirds remain empty; 


ſhovld be trenched at leaſt 3 Spits “ Then ſet all on Fire with a Match 
cc 


deep, in caſe the Mould will bear it, 
and laid as light as poſſibly may he; 
The moſt proper Method is to dig it 
with the Dung at the beginning of 
Winter, and to dig it again at Plant— 
ing-time, which will lay it much light- 
er, and better mix the Dung. The 
beſt Lets for it are the Crown-ſets, or 
Heads got from the very top of the 
Root. The next fort are the Runners, 


that ſpread from Maſter- Roots, and 


tave little Sprouts and Roots, which 
being cut about 4 Inches long, make ex- 
cellent Sets; the Branches alſo, (if it 
prove moiſt Weather) may be ſlipped 
and planted; for many of them will 
grow and ſerve to thicken your Plants 
when they are thin; The Sets once ta- 
ken our of the Ground are impatient 
to be planted, and their Planting-time 
Is in February, or March, being uſu- 
wy ſet in rows by a line, at a Foot 
Cltance, in holes made with a Setting- 
lick deep enough to contain the Plant, 
which is to be covered up, as ſoon as 
You put it in. If the Earth prove dry, 
let them be watered as ſoon as ſet, and 
lv for ſeveral days, till they have re- 
coyer'd then Witheredneſs; Cate muſt 


or a live Coal; ſtanding at a conve- 
© nient diſtance, to avoid the fumes 
* of the Antimony. When the Matter 
is cold. turn up the Mortar, for the Liver 
lyes at the bottom, under the Scoriæ 
or Droſs, and if it be duly prepared, 
ſhines like Glaſs; being ot a very dark 
brown Colour. This Liver muſt nor 
be walh'd, for by that means tis ſtript 
of all its Virtues: Two ounces of it, 
reduc'd to fine Powder, and given 2 
Horie with Oats or moiſten' d Bran, is 
an univerſal Remedy for loſs of Ap- 
petite, Cough, Farcin, waſted Limbs, 
Mange, Obſtructions, Worms, Wounds, 
c. and, in a word, for all Diſtempers 
that do not require hot Medicines. lt 
purifies the whole Maſs of Blood by 
inſenſible Tranſpiration, cools and re- 
freſhes the Body, and therefore is not 
proper in the Glanders, or Running at 
Nole, or Strangles. 
LIVER-WORT, (in Latin, Hepa- 
tica) an Herb good againſt all Diſtem- 
pers of the Liver, (whence it takes its 
Name) as alſo for ſtoppages of the 
Bladder, exc. Of that which is cali'd 
Nel lle, there are forts, ſingle and dou- 
ble, each of alighter aud darker, N. 
au 
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and double ones, their Flowers come up 
before their Leaves, among their old 
Stalks and Leaves, upon Stalks one 
Hand's breadth high, but ſmall and 
weak, compoſcd of about 7 {mall point- 
cd Leaves of a redder and paler Peach 
Colour: Another ſort is Milk- white, 
the Leaves, at firſt folded; but atter- 
wards opening and divided at the edg- 
es into 3 parts, each on a particular 
Stalk, as high as the Flowers, with a 
black ſtringy Root: As to the ſmall 
Flowers of the double Hepatica's, they 
do not differ in colour from the ſingle 
ones, but only the double bluc is of a 
more Juſtrous and deeper Die; the 
double White has frether green Leaves, 
the Snow-white thick, but very rare. 
The Secds of the ſingle ones are on- 
ly uſed, being ſown in August, in Ca- 
ſes, or well ſecured Beds; they ſhould 
be planted in a rich well dunged Soil. 
and are encreaſed by parting their 
Roots when grown into ſeveral Heads: 
Care muſt be had when the ſingle ones 
have near loſt their beauty, ro tye up 
the Stalks, bearing Flowers to a {mall 
Stick thruſt in the Earth, to prevent 
the Seed-Veſſels falling to the ground, 
and ſo either rotting the little Pods 
before the Seed ripens, or looting the 
Seed out of them when ripe, at leaſt 
the beſt thereof, and at unawares. 
LOAD, a Burden, or Weight. 
Loads are alſo Trenches to drain fenny 
Places. ; 
LOAD of Hay, contains about 
2020 weight, being a good load; but 
a ſmall load of #ay is called a Jagg. 
LOAM, Clay to grait withal ; 
Mortar made of Clay and Straw ; al- 
fo a fort of Clay or Plaiſter us'd by 
Chymiſts, to ſtop up their Veſſels. 
LOATHING OF FOOD, or want 
of Appetite, a Diſtemper incident to 
Horſes: When they are troubled there- 
with, “ Take halt an ounce of Aa- 
« fætida, and as much Powder of Sa- 


T 
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and white Colour ; As to both ſingle} © vin, in order to be put into a B. 


tied to the Bit, and left for 2 hours 
in the Horſe's Mouth, and that wil 
cure his Loathing; but this Remedy 
is to be repeated every Day, for feve- 
ral times, and the ſame Bag will ſerye 
a long while: You are to obſerve whe. 
ther there is not an unuſual heat in the 
Horſe's Body, which may be perceiy'g 
by the. beating, or heaving of his Flanks ; 
if there is not, you may give him an 
ounce of Treacle well temper'd in 
white or red Wine, or for want of that, 
Orvietan; ſor theſe Medicines con- 
ſume the crudities that remain in the 
Stomach, and reſtore loſt appetite, 
Laſtly, The ſureſt Remedy that can 
be uled is, to mix an ounce of Liver 
of antimony in fine Powder, with 
moitten'd Bran, repeating the Do: 
twice a Day; for it will infallibly 
make him eat heartily, and preſerve 
lum in good health: You may conti 
nue the uſe of it as long as you pleaſe, 
without the leaſt ill Conſequence, un- 
leſs when the Horſe has an inclinati- 
on to void the Strangles; becauſe Li- 
ver of Antimony cools, and in tht 
caſe hot Remedies are proper. 

LODE-WORKS, certain Wort; 
in the Srannartes or Tin-Mines in Corn 
wall, Theſe are performed in the 
high Grounds, by ſinking deep Wel, 
call'd Shaſts; as Stream: Works are Cat- 
ry'd on in the lower Grounds, by diz- 
ging Trenches, and turning the coutle 
of Rivers. 

To LODGE, to give or to take 
up a Lodging. Among Foreſters, 4 
Buck 1s faid To lodge, when he goes 
ro reſt. LEI 

LONG-GREEN-PEAR; an old 
Pear that agrees beſt with a dry Soll, 
and bears very well; its Juice is ſweet 
and perfumed, Pulp delicate, Skin ve- 
ry thin, and grows ripe the middle ot 
October. | 

LONG-MEASURE; take aner- 
ample thereof as follows: 


{ 


A Tabl 
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A Table of Long Meaſure. 


Mile 8 320 880 10561408 1760 3520|5280}7040/ 21 120 63360 
Furlong i 40 110 132 176, 22 440 660 880 2640 7920 
3 3. 3 64 | 6 
Powe] --*31 - 3y. 43) 55} --*0 BI 22] 6 198 
Farhom| 1-4 4-1-9 8 2 72 
| Pace 1 17 35] 5]. v7 0 2 
| ones Pace PE Moy pon ea; 
: Ell 1] 27 34 5 19 45 
Yard 2 3 6 
: Cub |, L K J 
7 —— 4 ̃ — — 
; Foot] 15 7 10 
C — 
Span 
, n 
4o 
. Palm 3 
N- 1 
ti. Inch 
ef But in this, and alſo in ſome Weights, ing the 4 ſtanding pieces, with the 
% nd Meaſures, the Cuſtom of the Place | Crols pieces to hold them that ſtand up- 
L. 5 otherwiſe, which muſt be regarded. | right. 2. The Tarn beam, is that which 
Fas In France, about Paris, 12 Inches make] has the Yarn rolled avout it, at the end 
1 i Foot; 22 Foot make a Perch; and| whereof there isa Wheel with a Catch, 
_ leo Perches make an Arpent. or 2, or 3 on it. 3. The Latch, an I- 
om LONG-WHEEL, Going-Heeel,| ron, or piece of Wood that falls into 
oy luge Spinning-Wheel, or Woollen Wheel, the Catch of the Wheel atorelaid, which 
le. k {0 called becauſe Wool! is only {pun | holds the Varn- beam from turning. 4. 
ulle vith it, and at none of the other ſorts The Leath, a moving Frame wherein 
: 0! Wheels; it conſiſts of the following | the Reed is placed, and by which the 
Abe Pats, 1. The Stock, ſtanding on the | Woot is knock'd, or beat into the 
„ 2 bur Feet. 2. The Standard, that bears Warp. 5. The Reed that reſembles the 
goes de Wheel, 3. The Axle- tree on;which Bars of a Gate, thro' which rhe Warp 
lie Wheel turns. 4. The Wheel wherein | or Yarn runs, and is made of flit Cane 
1014 ne the Nave, the Spokes, and the for the weaving of round or coarſe 
Sol, Am. 5. The Head-ſtandard, or two Cloath; but for fine, of Reeds, and has 
weet Pillars that bear the Spool, 6. The Spool. theſe parts, viz. The Brier, being the 2 
1 Ve- en which the Wheel-ſtring is put. 7. outſides to which the middle Reeds, or 
le 01 The Spindle whereon the Yarn is turn- Canes are fixed; the Whippimg, that is 
: © 8. The Wheel-String that turns the | the Pack-tread turned round about the 
ner 


Pool and Spindle, 9. And laſtly, The 


Brier to hold them together; the Reed, 


Wheel-Finger, by which the Wheel is | which is the middle part of it, Where 


turned. 


the Cane is ſet one by one at a little 


LOOM, or Heaver's Frame; is made diſtance, and the Caps which are the 2 
lp of ſeyeral parts. 1. The Frame, be- flat aud ſmooth ends. 6. The Coats, 


which 


— — — 4 
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Which are the Threids that the Yarn 
runs through; they are lifted up and 
down by the help of the Treadles, by 
means whereof they warp atevery caſt 
of the Shuttle that is croſſed, one con- 
trary to the other. 7. The Pullies. or 
Pullaces, being thoſe turning Devices 
on the top of the Frame, by which, 
with the help of the Treadles, the 
Spring-Staves are raiſed up and down. 
8. The Spring-Staves, are the riſing and 
falling Staves, that have the Threads, 
or Coats fixed to them. 9. The Trea- 
dles, certain playing Staves at the bot- 
tom of the Frame, from whence there 
7 Rollers, or ſmall Cords to the Pul- 
ies and Spring-Staves, which being put 
down with the Weaver's Feet by means 
of the ſaid Pullies, raiſe and fall the 
Spring-Staves, that by means of the 
Coats and threaden Nooſes fixed to them, 
cauſe every other Thread, or Yarn in 
the Warp to riſe and fall by degrees. 
10. The Breaſt-Beam, being that to 
which the Workman reſts his Breaſt in 
Weaving, 11, The Clor-Beam, that 
on which the Cloth is rolled, as 't1s 
woven; it has an Iron-Wheel full of 
notches, and a Catch that is to hold it 
fait from turning. 12. The Thrum, 
and a Dent, which are the cuttings off 
of the Cloth when 'tis Woven; the re- 
mainder is the ends of the Warp, which 
being fo ſhort, cannot be Woven, and 
has only a narrow piece ot Cloth fixed 
to it. 13. Preme, an appurtenarice, 
made of white Wands for the opening 
of the Yarn from the Beam, on which 
tis rolled, if it comes off thence folded, 
or run one upon another; ſo that each 
Thread may paſs clearly thro' the Reed. 
LOOSENESS. See Lask. 
LORDING, a fair, green and tart 
Apple, which is a hardy Fruit, only 
ſerviceable to the Kitchen, and the Tree 
a conſtant Bearer. 
LOTUS or LOTE-TREE, a Tree 
that is frequent in Italy, and affects a 


moiſt Soil; having broad, jagged Leaves 


full of Veins, the upper-part green and 
the lower whitiſh : It yields an admir- 
able Shade and everlaſting Timber. Of 
this Wood are made Pipes with other 


LOW 


| Muſical Wind-Inſtruments ; and oft, 
Roots, Hafts for Knives, and other Too: 

LOVAGE, an Herb good to expel 
Poiſon, provoke Urine, and ſtrengthen 
the Stomach, 

LOW-BELL and Hand- Net; wich 
theſe Inſtruments Birds are taken in 
Champion- Countries, as alſo in $1. 
ble-Fields, eſpecially that of Whey, 
from the middle of October to the end 
of March, and after this manner: At 
9 at Night, in a mild Air, and Mogg. 
thine, take the Low-Bell, which ond 
be of a deep hollow ſound, and ot iuch 
a reaſonable ſize, as may be well cur. 
ed in 1 Hand; which toll juſt aa Wa. 
ther Sheep uſes to do while he is tec. 
ing in Patture-Grounds : You mutt 2. 
{9 have a Box much like a Lanthorn, 
about a Foot and an halt ſquare, biz e- 
nough for 2 or 3 great Lights to be 
fer in; let it belined with Tin, andoge 
ſide open to ſnd forth the light; this 
Box fixt to the Breaſt to carry bejvce 
you, and the light will caſt at a grey 
ailtance betore you very broad : by 
which means you may ſee any thing thut 
is on the Ground, within the compu; 
of the light, and conſequently the iis 
that rooſt thereon : For the taking ot 
them jou have 2 Men with you, 1 on 
each ſide, but a little after you, to the 
end they ma not be within the retiec- 
tion of the ligat, that the Lanthorn, or 
Box caſts forth; and each ot then 
ſhould be provided with an Hand-Ne! 
about 3 or 4 Foot ſquare. which mutt 
be fixed to a long Stick to carry in ther 
Hands; ſo that when either of them 
ſces any Birds on his ſide, he is to cal 
his Net over them, and ſo take them 
up, with as little noiſe as may be; and 
ler him that carries the light and Ler- 
Bell, be the foremoſt to take them Up 
without over-haſte, for fear of railing 
others. 

The ſound of the Low-Bell cauſes tle 
Birds to lie cloſe, and not to ſtir wi 


: 


you lay the Net over them, and the 
Light is ſo terrible to them, that l. 
mazes them. If you would ute this 
{port by your ſelf, carry the Low- 
in 1 Hand, as before directed, and 1 
the other a Hand-Net about 2 1 


i prow, 


LOW 
broad, and 3 long, with an handle, 


which is to lay upon them as you eſpy 
them: But there are ſome, who, in- 


ſtead of holding the light to their Breaſt 
1 as aforeſaid, tie the Low- Bell to their 

Girdle by a ſtring that hangs to their 
"a Knees, and their motion cauſes the Bel] 
1 to ſtrike; then they carry the light in 
* their Hand, extending their Arm before 
y them; but the Lanthorn, or Box muſt 
id not be ſo large as that which you fix 
= to the Breaſt. ; 
ro LOW-BELLER, one that goes a 
ud Fowling; With a Light and a Bell. This 
a Term is derived from the Word Low, 
''* Which in Saxon and old Engliſh figni- 
- hes a Flame of Fire. 
oi LOW-COUN TRIES, by theſe 
$6 are meant the 17 Provinces of the Ne- 
'» WW tlands, which in all make about 1 
Foe third part of England; the product 
5 whereof are, Japeſtry, fine Linen, Silks, 
wy Felvets, Ropes, Butter, Cheeſe, Buffs, Lea- 
* ther, Ox-Hides, Armour, Bruges Thread, 


Chimney-backs, Steel, Hops, Bruſhes, Gro- 
grams, Camlets, fine Tape, Bottles, Pots, 
large Hoyſes, Salt, Soap, &c. Thechiet 
City of the 7 United Provinces, is Am- 
frdam ; and of the 10 Spaniſh Antwerp; 
but the principal for Trade, are Am- 
ſerdam, Rotterdam, Middleburgh, Ant- 
wrp and Bruges. 

LOWINGS. See Lunes. 

LOW-WORM, a Diſeaſe in Hor- 
ſes, hardly diſtinguiſh'd from St. An- 
thony's-Fire, or the Shingles, having the 
rery fame Symptoms, Tis a Worm 
bred in the Back of a Horſe, between 


heit : 

| the Skin and the Bone, or running a- 
1cm | 7 d 6 
cal bug the Neck to the Brain; and when 
wo it comes to touch the Tunicle thereof, 


makes him run ſtark Mad: The Signs 
ve after a long and weariſome Jour- 
der, he will be fick and fall from his 
Meat, and ſtretch out himſelf at length 
with his Feet, bending his Back, and 
ning to piſs ; but cannot. If he 
wes Stale, it is but little, and that in 
lis Sheath ; which, in time, will make 
am ſo mad, that he'll gnaw the Man- 
fer, Rack-Stayes, or any thing within 
Us reach To cure this Diſeaſe, 
Take 6 Heads of Garlick clean pilled, 


{ 
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Rue, and that Tormentil which bears 
* a yellow Flower, of each a pound 3 
put ſo much White-wine to theſe In- 
gredients ; that afrer they are ſtrained 
there may be of the Juice and Wine 2 
Quarts ; When you haye blooded your 
Horſe in the Tail pretty well, dividethe 
Liquor into 6 parts, giving him 1 part 
every Morning, till he has taken them 
all, and this will perfectly cure him. See 
St. Anthony's Fire, 
_ LOYNS of a Horſe. See Fillers. 
LUCERN ; a Plant much com+ 
mended for excellent Fodder, and by 
ſome preferred before St. Foin, as being 
very advantageous to dry and barren 
Land; it is managed like theother, and 
has prov'd well on moſt Grounds ; but 
the Land muſt be well Dreſſed and 3 
times Fallowed : Its Sowing-time is a- 
bout the middle of April, and a ſmal! 
proportion of Oats may be ſowed there- 
with ; the Seed being very ſmall, the 
6th part of it is allotted to an Acre, as 
is required of any other Grain; it may 
be mown twice a Year, and fed on all 
Winter ; The Hay is to be well dry'd 
and houſed, otherwiſe 'tis bad to keep: 
It is good for all ſorts of Cattel, but 
eſpecially Horſes, being much more nou- 
riſhing than ordinary Hay, and cauſes 
Milch-Cows to yieldabundance of Milk: 
It ſhould be mixed at firſt with Hay, or 
Straw, as is done with Clover: Tis 
moſt adviſeable to mow it but once a 
Year, and it will laſt 10 or 12: If you 


would have the Seed when ripe, cut off 
the tops in a dewy Morning, and put 
them into a ſheet for fear of loſing the 
Seed; when they are dry, let them be 
thraſhed thereon, while the remaining 
Stalks are removed for Hay : Horſes, 
by cating this Graſs in the Spring, are 
purged and fatten'd in 8 or 10 Days 
time, and an Acre of it will keep 3 Hor- 
ſes all the Year. 

LUGGING with Dogs ; When a 
Hog has been thus injured ; the beſt 
Remedy is to anoint the bitten place 
with Vinegar, Tailow, andSoap mixed to- 
gether; which will prevent the Impoſ- 
tumation of the Sore and cure it. 
| LUNATICK EYES, a Diſtem- 


A Acrement a quarter of a pound, 


per in Horſes, Which makes their Eyes 
G g force 
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ſometimes look a+ if they were cover- 
ed with White; ſometimes they'll look 
clear and alter their Colour according 
to the courſe of the Moon, trom whence 
they take their Name. See Mon- Eyes 
and Eyes of a Horſe, 

LUNARY or MOON. WORT, an 
Herb, which being made up into an Oint- 
ment, and apph d to the Parts about the 
Reins, cures the Bloody Flux. 

LUNES or LOWINGS, (in Falconry) 
Leaſhes or long Lines to call in Hawks. 

LUNETS, a fort of Leather-ſpec- 
tacies for vicious Horſes. 

LUNGS; the Diſcaſeof them with 
reſpect to Horſes, proceeds from Heats 
and Colds by hard Riding, which let 
run too long without a Cure, cauſes 
them to Putrifie, Corrupt and Rot. It 
may be known by the beating of the 
Horſe's Flanks, and working of his 
Ribs, chiefly when he Coughs; for 
then the more {lowly they beat and 
heave, the more inveterate and dange— 
Tous is the Diſeaſe: He will dravy his 
Wind ſort, and but little at once, and 
groan often, eſpecially when he lies down 
and riſes up; Corruption will alſo iſſue 


out of his Noſe, and he'll ſeem to ſew 


ſomething between his Teeth : For the 
Cure of theſe Diſtempers incident to 
theſe parts: See Conſumptions; and for 
a peculiar Remedy againſt Obſtructions 
of the Lungs : Sce the Head-Found'ring 
or Cheſi-Found ring. 

L UNGS-GRO WING, a Diſeaſe 
Which Cattel are often ſubject to, as 
will appear by their Coughing and Haiſt- 
ing, and ſometimes they Il loll out their 
Tongue a great while after their Haiſt- 
ing; for which obſerve the 2 following 
Cures. © 1. Take a pint of Tanner's 
* Oaze, and mingle it with a pint of 
Ne Milk; adding an ounce of brown 
Surar-Candy, 2 Penny-worth of Sallet- 
Oil, and 2 ſpoonfuls of Jar; give the 
Beaſt this Medicine at 2 Doſes. 2. O- 
thers give them 2 Balls, each as big as 
an Egg, of Tar, Butter, Garlick, and 
Sugar-Candy, mixt all together ; and it 
will afford pretent Relief. 

L, U NG-SICKNESS, (in Cartel) is 
perceived by their riſing up and ſhaking 


bitter Taſte: 
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*« Bears-foot with beaten Garlice, ang 


* wrap it up in Butter: Then cut the 
Zeaſt's Dew-lap 2 Inches beneath his 
Sticking- place; which open round with 
your Finger, or with a Stick on bo}; 
lides, as alſo beneath, and put in you; 
Stuff: Obſerve to cut the Dery-l1» 4 
Fingers above the bottom; and when a. 
this is done, you mult tie a ſtrome 
Thread to the Stuff to pluck it up and 
Jown as there is occaſion, on every 30 
Day, and it will rot the ſooner; bu: it 
the Humour do not rot, then change the 
Stuff, and lip in freſh. 

For the Lrnmg-ſickneſs in Sheep, Take 
Colts-foot and Lung-wort, ſtamp them 
together, and pour the ſtrained juice into 
Water and Honey : Let the Sheep drink 
this Liquor, and it will effect the Cure, 

LUNG-WORT, an Herb of finguar 
Virtue in ail Diſeaſes of the Lungs. 

LUPINES, a fort of flat Pulie, a“ 
moſt like a ſmall Bean, of an harſh 214 
They require but Jitiuc 
trouble, to help the Ground the molt ot 
any thing that is ſown, and are a 7904 
Manure tor barren Land: Being boi d, 
they are excellent Food for Oxen; an 
without doubt for other Cadel 440. 
And indeed, tis pity theſe Pul.c are nv! 
more us'd in England, ſince they are 10 
highly profitable. There are 4 forts 0 
Garden Lupines; the firſt and moi com. 
mon being that with yellow Flow, 
whereto there is another of like He 
every way, only the Flowers are H 
and the other 2 ſorts are blue, but the 
bigger is much the beſt : They ben 
Peaie-like Bloſſoms of a blue Cod, 
with ſome mixture of Purple, and white 
in the middle; being Yearly 10wn 0 
the Peaſe-like, ſorted Seeds in A 
with other Annual or yearly Plants. 

And farther, the belt fort are not {0 
peculiar a nouriſhment for Catel, at 
chat they are alſo very good for Mf. 
kind; fo that being firſt boiled and 1 
terwards beat in Water, they nou! 1 
beſt, ſir up the Appetite, take aue! 
loathing of the Stomach, kill Wart!“ 
open Obſtructions of the Liver and Mit, 
and give a fine complexion : Ie 
good Bread made of their Meal and bein? 


the Dew-lap ; For the Cure, “ Take * together; the Lupines being or 
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d and dried in an Oven, then 
bene and ſo added to the Flour of 
Wheat; this Bread is eaſy of Digeſtion, 
and wholſome, if well work'd and pre- 


0 CHER, a kind of Hunting— 
Dog. much like a Mongrel Gray-hound, 
with prickt Ears, a ſhagged Coat, and 
generally of a yellowiſh white Colour: 
They are very ſwift Runners, fo that 
if they get between the Boroughs and 
the Coneys, they ſeldom mils; and this 
is their common practice in Hunting ; 
yet they uſe other Subtilties, as the 
Tumbler does, ſome of them bringing 
in their Game, and thoſe are the beſt, 
'Tis alſo obſervable that the Lurcher will 
run down a Hare at Stretch. ; 

LURE, (in Falconry) a Device of 
Leather in ſhape of 2 Wings, ſtuck with 
Feathers, and baited with a piece of 
Fleſh, to call back a Hawk at a conſi- 
derable diſtance. 

LYE, Hot-water ſeveral times put 
upon the Aſhes of Vegetables, or the Calx 
of Minerals, and alſo Earths which con- 
tuin ſome Salts, by which means the 
Salts are diſſolv'd, and the Water im- 
pregnated with them. And it the Wa- 
ter be evaporated or boil'd away, the 
Silt wherewith it was impregnated will 
be left at the bottom of the Veſſel. 

LYNCHET, (in Husbandty) a Line 
of Green- ſward that ſerves as a Boun- 
Cary to ſeparate plough'd Land in com- 
mon Fields, 
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\ ACALEB or BASTARD- 
Vt CORAL, a Shrub, the Berries 
ot which are black and ſhining ; and 
lerre to make Bracelets. 

MACAROON, a Confection made of 
N Almonds, Sugar, and the white of 
ggs. 

MACHES or MAS CHEs. are 
multiplied only by Seed, that is very 
mall, and of an Orange-colour, they 
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or Ruſtick; Beds are made for them, 
which are ſowed about the end of Au- 
guſt ; They are hardy enough to reſiſt 
the rigour of Froſt ; and torofmuch as 
they ptoduce a great many little Seeds 
that eafily fall, they'll ſufficiently propa- 
gate themſelves without any other Til- 
lage, than bare Weeding. 

MACKENBOY, a fort of Spurge 
with a knotty Root, that grows natu- 
rally in Jreland. and which being but 
carry'd about one, cauſes the Party to 
go often to ſtool. 

MAD DER. a Plant, the Root of 
which is us'd by Dyers, to make the 
moſt folid and rich Red Colour, and by 
Apothecaries for its Medicinal Virtues : 
It requires a very fat, deep, warm and 
well manured Land, which is to he dig- 
ged full 2 Spits deep. The right ſort 
has long Stalks and trailing Branches, 
rough and full of Joints, every Joint ſet 
with green rough Leaves in torm of a 
Star : The Flowers grow at the top of 
the Branches, of a faint yellow Colour, 
after which comes the Seed which is 
round and green: The Roots creep a— 
long the Ground intangled one into ano- 
ther, and when freſh are of a reddiſhi Co- 
lour. The Sets are to be gathered 2 or 
3 Inches long with Roots to them, a- 
bout March or April; or put into Mould 
if carried far, then ſet about an Inch di- 
ſtant one from another, k-pt Watering 
till the Spring, and continually houghed 
till they have got the maſtery of the 
Weeds. At the end of 3 Years, when 
the Crop is come to full perfection, ha- 
ving dry'd your Plants after the manner 
ot Hops, to an exact gage of Drought, 
you are to pare oft the Husks on the 
outſide (herein ſome Art is us'd) which 
will not be worth above 9 or 10 Shi 
lings a Hundred, and is call'd Mail-ma- 
der; the 2d ſort termed Number O, he- 
ing the middle Rind, is much better, but 
not ſo good by a 6th part as the 3d ſort, 
which bears the Name of Crop madaer, 
and is the Heart or Pith of it, inclining 
to a yellow Colour. Sometimes the beſt 
Madder is valu'd at 8 org Pounds a Hun- 
dred, when the Number O amounts to 
6 Pounds 10 Shillings, and ſometimes 


being a ſort of Corn-fallet, termed Wild, 


not above 4 or 5 Pounds fer Hundred, 
wp 2 Tac 
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with Madder in 3 Years time. 
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TheDyers uſe vaſt quantities of it, ma- 


ny of them 100 Pounds worth in a 
Week ; and ſome tell us of 2 or 300 


Pounds made of an Acre of Land planted 


MADNESS or FRENZ EV, as a 
Diſeaſe in Horſes, is divided into 4 Paſ- 
ſions ; the 1ſt js, when ſome bad Hu- 
mours, or Blood getting into the Panicle 
of the Brain, but in one part, it quickly 
makes him dull of Spirit and, Sight; 
which may be known by his turning 
round like one that is Giddy, by reaſon 
the outward part of the Head 1s only 
grieved: The 2d is when the Venom of 
ſuch bad Blood intects the middleof the 
Prain; then he becomes Frantick, leap- 
ing againſt Walls, or any thing elſe that 
ſtands in his way. The zd is, when 
corrupt Blood fills the Veins of the Sto- 
mach, and annoys the Heart as well as 
the Brain; then he 1s ſaid to be Mad; 
The 4thand laſt is, when the Blood not 
only infects the Brain and Heart, but e- 
ven the Panicles alſo: Then he is ſaid to 
be ſtark Mad; which may be known by 
his biting at every Man that comes near 
him, and by gnawing the Manger and 
Walls about him; and at laſt he'll be fo 
outragious as to tear his own Skin in 
Pieces. 

There are many Medicines good for 
the Curing of this Diſeaſe : Tis proper 
to let your Horſe Blood in all the lower 
parts of his Body, in order to draw it 
trom the Head; as in his Shackle-Veins, 
Spur- Veins, Plat-Veins, and  Thigh- 
Veins; let him Bleed very much, and 
then give him this Drink ; © Take the 
% Root of wild Cucumber, (or if that 
% cannot be got) an handful of Re or 
«© Mint, and an handful of black Helle- 
«*« bore : Boil them in Beer, and let him 
have it luke- warm; or elſe give him 
the Root of Virga Paſtorts, otherwiſe 
call'd Teaze! and Fullers-thiſtle, ſtamped 
in Water, or Man's Dung in Wine 3 
Mornings together; or laſtly, make him 
ſwallow down Hens-Dung. For Mad-. 
neſs occationed by Bitings, See Biting 
of a Mad Dog. 

With reipect to this Diſtemper of 
Madneſs in the Head of Oxen, Bulls, or 
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cord them in the Neck, and Blood they, 


in the Temples, under the Eyes, alſo n 


the · Ears, letting them bleed very free), 
„Then take Fenugreek, Turmerick. 
„ Long- Pepper, and green Aniſc-{--/, 
of each a like quantity, but 3 peng;. 
worth in all; with the juice of Rue, 9. 
elſe very ſmall Grains, all mixt toperhs; 
Give it them in a quart of Ale, or Pee; 
Milk-warm; and let them have one haf 
of the thinneſt in at the Noſtrils, the 
reſt at the Mouth. The Diſtemper is &. 
ſily known in them; for they'll reel z; 
they go, and ſet their Heads into the 
Heck, or againſt a Wall, or Gate, and: 
Men can hardly ſtir them. 
MADNESS in a Dog; there are; 
ſorts of this Evil attending theſe dum) 
Creatures, of which 2 are incurable; ; 
The hot burning Madneſs, known by the(: 
ſymptoms, that they turn their Tu 
bolt hh ct and run upon any thing, 
or any where, or way, without repars; 
their Mouths are very black, having rs 
foam in or about them, and all they bi: 
will be Mad too. 2. The running Ma 
neſs, known thus, That they'll ſmell 0 
ther Dogs, ſhaking their Tails, feem ': 
offer no 1 but will bite them 1557 
will not run at Men, but Dogs, anc 
none elſe : The beſt way for both, 
ſoon as they are perceiv'd, is to knock 
hems on the Head. The other 5 7: 
1. The dumb Madneſs ; when the Do! 
will not feed, but holds his Mouth oj: 
continually, pars his feet to I! !it 
uently, as if he had a Bone in his Th. 
or the Cure, Take 4 ounces of tt 
“ Juice of Spat ula Putrida, and pit 
« into a Pot; having provided the l. 
« quantity of the, Juice of black Ft 
e bore, and as much of that of 
ſtrain them all well thro? a fine Cd. 
and put them into a Glaſs: Then tae: 
drams of Scammony unprepared, * 
mingling it with the former Juices, fe. 
it into an Horn, or Funnel, and {0 gon 
the Dog's throat, keeping bis Hen 
ſtraight, leſt he caſt it up again 1 
done, bleed him in the Mouth, c“ 
3 ot 4 Veins in his Gums, tha: hs 
bleed the better, and he wil quick), 
mend— Others take 8 ounces ®” 


Cows, as it proceeds from Blood; firſt Juice of Harts- horn or Dogs 0011, . 
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is ver for that purpoſe. 2, The 
1 East, which lying in their 
Head, makes them reel as they go, and 
fall: The cure is, To take 4 ounces 
« of the Juice of Peony, with the like 
« quantity of the Juice of Briony, the 
a — of that of Crofs-worr, and 4 
« drams of Staves- Acre powder'd ; all 
which mingle together, and give as a- 
foreſaid; then let your Dog blood in the 
Ears, or the 2 Veins that come down 
the Shoulders: and if he be not cured at 
firſt, repeat it a 2d or 3d time. 3. Lanł- 
Madneſs, ſo call d by reaſon of the lean- 
neſs of their Bodies, is occaſion'd by 
skummering; for which, purge your 
Dog with this Potion ; © Take an ounce 
and an halfof Caſſia, in the Cane, wel] 
cleanſed, 2 drams and an halt of Sraves- 
* acre in powder, and as much Scammon 
« prepared in White-wine Vinegar ; wit 
« 4 ounces of Oil- Olive, which temper 
and warm over the Fire and give it the 
Dog; then in the morning put him into 
the following Bath faſting: © Pur into 
6 Pailfuls of Water, io handfuls of 
t. © Mugwort, of Roſemary, of red Sage, 
bot the Roots or Leaves of Marſh-mal- 
* lows, of the Roots or Leavesof Wal- 
wort, of the Roots or Stalks ot Fennel, 
* of the Leaves or Stalks of Elicam- 
phnane, Balm, Rue, Sorrel, Buglots, and 
NMlelilot: Boil theſe together in 2 third 
parts of Water, and the other Wine, till 
one zaͤ be conſumed; with this Liquor 
& bathe the Dog for an hour as hot as he can 
& vcarit;then put him in ſome warm place, 
und repeat this 4 or 5 times, which wil 
compleat the Cure. 4. The Sleeping · Mad- 
+ reſs, cauſed by certain little Worms that 
reed in the mouth of the Stomach, from 
> corrupt Humours; the Vapours and 
6 Fumes of which aſcending into the Head, 
maketbe Dog ſleep continually, and of- 
en dye ſleeping. To remedy this, © Take 
F 5 ounces of the Juice of Hormwood, 


41 RA 
, =. with 2 ounces of the Powder of Harts- 
ern burnt, and 2 drams of Agarick; 
1 age theſe together, and if they be too 
5 thick, thin them with MWhite-wine, and 
'r sive it the Dog to drink. 5. Rhumatich, 
. 10 Slavering-Mrdneſs : ſocalled, from the 
oi I welling of his Head, yeliownels of his 


Eyes, and {layering at the Mouth. To 
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cure it, Take 6 ounces of the juice of 
Fennel. roots, the like quantity of that 
* of Miſletoe, 4 ounces of the juice ot: 
* Ivy, and 4 of thepowder of the Roots 
* of Polypody; all which boil in Hiute- 
wine, and give it the Dog todrink as hot 
as he can endure it. 

MAGGE Tor MAG GOT, a kind 
of ſmall Worm. Theſe occaſion a Diſt- 
emper in the Eats of Hogs, or any other 
Part; and are cured, either with the 
{weeteſt Hort that can be got, or Honey, 
or Oil, or the Juice of Hemlock, with 
which the Sores are to be anointed, and 
the Maggots will preſently fall and dye. 
— As a Diſeaſe in Sheep; *tis cur'd by 
mixing ſome Gooſe-greaſe, Tar and Brim- 
ſtone together, and anointing the Sheep 
therewith, it will kill them, as Tar and 
Greaſe will help the Scab. 

MAILED, ſpeckled, or full of 
Specks; as the Feathers of Hawks, Par- 
tridges, &c. or as the Furs of ſome 
wild Beaſts are. 

M AI N-AMBER, a Stone near Pen- 
ſans in Cornwall, of a prodigious Big- 
neſs, yet ſoplac'd that one might move 
it with a Finger ; but it was thrown 
dowa in the time of the Civil Wars. 

MAIN-HAMPER, a kind of Basket 
that ſer ves for carryinggrapestothePceſs, 

MAK FE-HAW K, (in Falconry) an 
old ſtanch Hawk which being ud to 
fly, will eaſily inſtructa young one. 

MALANDERS, a Dilcaſec in Horſes, 
ſo call'd from the Icalian Word, Melan- 
dare, i. e. To go ill. They are certain 
Chops or Chinksappearing on the inſide 
of the Fore-legs, juſt againſt the bending 
of the Knee, which voidared, ſharp and 
biting Water. They are painful, and make 
the Horſe halt, or at leaſt go ſtitt, at his 
firſt ſerting out of the Stable. You may 
eaſily diſcover them by the ſtaring and 
briſtled Hairs that grow about the Part 
affected: and they are often accompany'd 
with a ſort of Scab, which is bigger or 
leſs, according to the various degrees of 
this evil Sorrance. Theie Malanders are 
occaſion'd ſometimes by corrupt Blood, 
hard Labour, or over-riding ; ſometimes 
for want of clean keeping or rubbing, 
and uſually thoſe Horſes that have moſt 
| Hairs upon their Legs (as the Flanders 


| 6g 3 
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and 
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and Frirſland Horſes have) are moſt ſub- 
ject to the Diſeaſe. 
Other Chaps ot the like nature term- 


ed Se/anders, breed upon the bending of 


the Lioot in the Hind-tegs. Theſe laſt 
proceed from the {ame Cauſes with the 
former, and are known by the ſame 
Signs; but they do not happen ſo fre- 
quently, and bv conſequence are more 
dangerous, as denoting 2 greater quan- 
tity of Humours in the Hoof, which 
continually diſcharge upon the Leg thoſe 
malignant Waters, that at laſt rot and 
corrupt it. We ſhouidnot attempta com- 
pleat Cure of either of theſe Sores, but 
only endeavour to allay the Humour, and 

Jalificits ſharpneſs, by the uſe of Alka- 
s, whichblunt anddeaden the too ſharp 
Acids; tor they who abſolutely dry up 
the Sore, may be juſtly compared to 
thoſe that ſhut the Door of the Sheep- 
coat to keepthe Wolt in: And theretore, 
you mult content your ſelf with keep- 
ing the Part very clean; that is, you are 
to ſcour off the Corruption ſticking on 
the Hair or Skin with Hack Soap, and 
rubthe Malanders with it; then waſh the 
Part with Urine, or good Lye, or Oil of 
Nuts ſhaken with Mater; or elſe anoiat it 
with Butter fry'd till it grow black: But 
the ſureſt method of Cure is to mingle an 
equal quantity of Linſeed-oit and Aqua vi- 
ta, ſtirring and ſhaking them till the mix- 
ture grow white, and ſo anoint the Sore 
with it once a day: This ſerves to dry a 
little, and allay the ſharpneſs of the Hu- 
mours; ſo that the Malander will neither 
cauſea Swelling nor Pain. The iameis an 
excellent Remedy for Coach-Horſes, 
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of Gun- powder bruiſed to Duft, 144 


* mixt well with Hogs-greaſe and . 
* lum, and chafed in well, will promote 
the Cure, 3.“ Some grind Verdepre,c: 
and ſoft Greaſe into an Ointment, an: 
put itinto aBox by itſelf; then they tube 
« Wax, Hog rene and Turpentine, ot 
each an equal quantity, which hi; 

melted together, put that Salve into an. 
ther Box; when they come to Cre(; the 
Sore, after they have taken off the Su 
and madeit raw, they anoint it with the 
green Salve of Verdepreale and tre: 
Greaſe only for 2 or 3 days; which beine 
a ſharp Salve, will kill the cankerous Hi. 
mour. When they ſee the Sore look tur, 
they take 2 parts of the yellow Salve, 
and 1 of the Green, mix them together, 
and anoint the Sore therewith t1|l i |- 
whole, making it ſtronger or weaker, z; 
there is occaſion. 4. Rub the Ma 
twice every day till it bleed, with the 
ſtrongeſt ¶ Hite- wine Vinegar, boiling hot, 
then put upon it the Powder of e. 
greaſe, pretty thick; ſo bind ir on withy 
Clout, and let it remain till a Cruſt com: 
on, which when it is dry, and with: 
chaps, anoint the'grieved place withtrr- 
ed Hogs-greaſe, which will cauſe the Caf 
to, fall off. 5. Others rub off the Sci, 
and having waſhed it well with (ca.%ny 
Chamber-lye and Salt, anoint in wii; 
Salve © made of green Copperas, Can 
„ Verdegreaſe, Gunpowder and A." 
all beat to fine Powder, and madeus 
* Hogs-greaſe and Tar. 6.“ Take bu. 

« ſalt, Gun-powder and Hogs-lard, ' 

which may be added a penny-worth c. 
Unguentum Apoſtolorum : Mingle all tor 


when rhey begin to be troubled with 
Red-waters, Chinksand Mules, accom- 
panied with Heat and Swelling. 

What cures the Scratches will help this 
Diſtemper, and the Selander alſo; but 
more particularly, 1.“ Takea Glover's 
« ſhreds, which he cuts from his white 
« Leather; boilthem in White-wine V1- 
e negar till they be ſoft, and bind this hot 
on the Part; if in once or twice dreſ- 
ftinz, you find it take away the Scab, re. 
nuit daily, by which means the roots 
of the briſly Hairs that grow in it, and 
feed rhe Malander, will be taken away. 
2. TWO or hreedreſiings with an ounce 


ther, and anoint the Part with this Cin: 
menr. 

MALLO Vs or Common Malle, 
an Herb of a ſoftening Quality, thi! t. 


ſes Pain, looſens the Belly, and a, 


ſharpneſs of Urine. 

MALLOWS or AMarſ/:-Malows, *. 
propagated only by Seeds like one 270. 
ther in ſhape, but different in cod 
and bigneis; for the Seed of the comm0? 
Mallows is bigger than that of the oc 
and that of this latter, of a deeper bros 
than the former; but both are rr1ang?'?! 
and ftreaked all over. They ſhould bes. 


lowed a place in the Kitchen. Care 
| 0N 
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ſome by- corner, and will need no other 
Tillage than weeding. 

MALLOWS of the Garden; of theſe 
there is but on kind that bears beautiful 
Flowers, and that is the Double Holubacks, 
which have great white Roots, trom 
whence ariſe round-corner'd Leaves; 
and from among them, ſtalks with green 
Leaves more cut and divided, adorned 
from the middle to the top with ſmal- 
er green Leaves, and fair large Flowers, 
much diverlified in their form and co- 
Jour ; When the Flowers are palt, the 
Seeds are contain'd in round flat Heads : 
Theirtimeof flowering is commonly in 
Anguſt and September; ſo that the firſt 
Flowers are to be preſerved for Seeds; 
tor tho' the Plants be of ſome continu- 
ance, yet they are chiefly raiſed from 
Seeds {own the beginning of April, 
which will bear Flowers the 2d Year. 

MALLOW S-5hrub, has woody 
Branches, ſoft green Leaves, and large 
Flowers, like Holly-hocks, varioutly co- 
loured: They grow to a Man's height, 
and ſometimes higher, being encreaſed 
by laying down the Branches in the 
Earth; and ſometimes by their Seca, 
which ſeldom comes to maturity in 
England; or elſe they may be grafted by 
approach one upon another, and in one 
0! theſe Shrubs have ail the varieties. 

MALOCOTOON, an Apple that 
bas Cotton growing upon it, ot which 
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7 open, you may couclude it to be done. 
But it the Barley be grown, or any wet 
have injured it, it muſt not be intuſed 
too much, which would ſpoil both the 
Malt and Drink made thereof, It mult 
alto be remember'd, to Jet the Water 
drain well and equally from the Corn, be- 
fore it is taken out of the Ciſtern 12 or 
14 hours in moderate weather, but 24 or 
zo ina very cold Seaſon : Then couch or 
heap it up, if the quantity be large, and 
Weather warm, into 2 Heaps, but if cold, 
into one; turning it every 4, 5, 6, 7, or 
8 hours, as the Seaſon is either hot or 
cold, the outwardmoſlt part inward, and 
the bottom upwards, keeping the floor. 
clean, that the Corn which lies next ir 
be not chilled ; and as ſoon as it begins to 
ſprout or come, it mult be turned as ot- 
tenas before, and asevenas pollible, more 
elpeciaily if the Weather be cloudy, 
warm and windy; and as it comes more, 
ſo by degrees you mull ſpread and thin 
yourCouch orBed wider, to cool and as it 
were fixit, that itmay not come toomuch 
nor too faſt: V hen tis come, ſpread it very 
thin, and keep turning ot it 12, 14,0 16 
times 1n24 hours, eſpecially it the Scaſun 
be warm or late in the Spring: As toon 25 
you have fixed it, or that the Root begins 
to be dead, it muſt be thicken'd again up- 
on the Floor, often turning and working 
it without your Shoes ; your judgment 
and. Diligence ſſould alſo be fuch, that it 


there are 2 or 3 forts; but being late neither mould nor become Acro/pirodgthar 


ripeand old Fruit, it is not much valu'd. 
MALT, Barley ſoak'd, dry d and 
ground in order to make Drink, Which 
is thus prepar'd: The Barley is to be put 
into a Ciſtern filled with Water, ſo as it 
may ſwim 3 or 4 inches above the Corn: 


is, when the Blade grows out at tlie end 
oppoſite to the Root, or the Malt come 
and ſprouts at both ends. 

When' tis fit tor the Kiln, ſome turn it 
up into a great Heap 24 or 30 hours; in 
which time it will heat, and thereby 


The time of the intulion, is according as 
the Seaſon is, either hot or cold. and a0. 
cording to the goodneſs and nature of the 
Corn; the ſmooth, plump Corn, being 
thebeſt for it; if the Weather be warm, 2 


receive much Damage, ſo that the Drink 
made thereof, proves injurious to the 
drinkers. As for the time of its preparati- 
on from the Ciſtern tothe Riln, it is un- 
ceitain; In moderate Scatons it will 


Days and 3 Nights will do; in moderate 
Weather, 3 Days and 3 Nights; but in 
Winter, eipecially in cold, froſty Sca— 
lons, 5or 6 days will doit no harm: To 
know when'tis ſteeped enough, take a 
Corn end-ways between your Fingers, 
and gently bruiſe of cruſh it, and upon 

ading it equally mellow, and the Husk 


come to it in 3 weeks, or thereabouts; 
bur in cold, it may be 407. And as to 


the thickceis or thinneſs of the Kiln, 


Men vary; ſome putting it trom 7,to 10 
or 12 Inches thick, but that injures the 
Malt, for you mult Keep a ſtrong violent 
| Fire, which is apt to burn that which lies 
next the Cloth, while that which is up- 
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per moſt, ĩs neither hot nor cold; which| what can by any means be worſe than 


mightily flattensits ſpirituous ſweet Vir- 
tue; beſides all the diligence that can be 
uſed cannot dry it ſo equally; and the 
thickneſs occaſions it to ſend a great 


damp, ora moiſt, groſs, excrementitious 


Vapour or Steam, which often re-enters 
the Malr, fo as to give it, and the Drink 
madethereof an ill taſte; beſides, it wil! 
make but little Drink, and that unwhol- 
ſome. As toits thickneſs therefore on the 
EKlln, it ought nor to lie more than; 4, or 5 
Inches, and the Fire muſt be conſtant, not 
too fierce, and yet indifferent brisk, which 
will preſerve the Spirit and Life of the 
Malt: Continue turning it every 2, 3, 
or 4 hours, and keep the Cloth clear. It 
is fart her to be noted, that the Kiln ought 
to have convenient Windows, that the 
groſs Streams, fulſom Damps, and ſtu- 
pifying Vapours, may paſs freely away; 
and to let in the fricndly Air, which 
will keep all the real good Virtues of 
the Malt living. 
Now, as to the complexion or colour 
of Malt, Whiteis the beſt, becauſe moſt 
natural; and therefore in all Preparations 
and Operations, endeavours ſhould be u- 
{ed to maintainthe natural complexion of 
the Matter; for the Tinctures ariſe, and 
procced from the fine Spirits, and 
eſſential Virtues: Wherefore, in the or- 
der of making Malt, if the colour be al- 
ter id, its virtues alſo are changed, and 
the Drink being made of adifferent Na- 
ture and Operation, proves very injurious 
to the Bodies of Men; and certainly, the 
whiter the Drink is, the better, or more 
healthful, having a mildand gentle Ope- 
ration. There is alſo another error in the 
drying and kilning of Malt, there being 
but few that keep their Kilns ſo free from 
Smoak as they ought; for Smoak is ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the Malt, and alſo 
to ſuch as drink theBeer or Ale made of it: 
For if this ſtupify ing keen Fume or Va- 
pour, be not prevented from paſſing thro” 
and incorporating with the Malt (which 
by its preparation is made eaſily penetra- 
ble, and may be ſoon hurt or wounded by 
the ſaid fulſom Vapour, that is full of ſul- 
phuiedus Excrements, that the Fire and 


Smoak ? In the drying therefore of haf. 
great care ought to be taken, that it de 
not ſmoaked; to avoid which Inconve. 
niency, Stoves are of good uſe, when (+ 
in the midſt of the Kiln, that the Heat 
may equally diſtribute itſelf into all parts, 
as the Smoak is canvey'd away, by the 
Funnel aptly placed. When the Malt is 
dry, it muſt not be left to cool on the Kin 
but preſently thrown off, not in an airy 
place till it be thorough cold, when tis ta 
be heaped, or other wiſe to be diſpoſed ot. 

But the beſt and moſt natural Method 
of drying Malt, in the opinion of our Au- 
thor, is in the Sun, in the Months of A. 
pril and May, eſpecially for thoſe who 
prepare but ſmall quantities for their uſe; 
this making not only the paleſt, but the 
moſt kindly and wholeſome of all others: 
The Drink made thereof has a delicate 
mildneſs, being of a warming chearing 
quality, nor ſo apt to heat the Body, nor 
{end fumes into the Head. This may be 
perform'd in all Seaſons that afford much 
Heat, every Man drying enough for his 
own uſe; and may be done to greater ad- 
vantage in hot Climates. 

Some of late have cover d their Kilnso- 
ver with Wire inſtead of Hair- cloth, 
which is by far the better way; ſince this 
does not only dry it ſooner, but cleaner 
and much ſweeter; for by the means of 
ſuch a Grate, as it may be called, the pro- 
perties of the Fire paſs away more treely, 
iweet'ning Vapours of the Air are not 
ſo ᷓ uch hinder d from circulating, and 
therete not ſo much humidity con- 
tracted. Sa 

It is farther to be noted, that moſt Peo- 
ple are of opinion that Malt brews to the 
oreateſt advantage, and makes ſtronger 
and more Drink, if it be ground 5, 6, 7 
or 8 days before Brewing; for tis {ai 
Malt ly ing ſome time togetherafter hong 
2 does occaſion its drynels ar 

ardneſs to give, and, as it were, becomes 
mellow or yielding, whereby it is the ca- 
ſier diſſolved, and hot Liquor does the 
more aptly penetrate all the parts there. 
of; All this being admitted to be true. 


yet there is no real advantage that does 


Light caſt forth as an abomination) it vill ariſe from thence, but the contrary 1$t0 


prove very peiricions to health: And 


be underſtood; for the groſs Body my 
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few Hours before it be put into the Maſh- 
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the Houſe or Covering-place for the fine 


ſubtil Spirits ; which inward Powers arc 
not perceptible to the Sight: So that if 
by an undue order or method of digeſtion. 
violence be offer'd them; then immed:. 
ztely theſe ſpirituous Qualities will, ac- 
cording to the degrees of that injury 
done, evaporate in an inviſible Breath or 
Air; whereupon the Body, be it what 
it will, becomes ſick, and by degrees wil! 
die and periſn: For example, Takea quart 
of lively brisk Beer or Ale, warm it well, 
and let it be ſet by for 3 or 4 hours; then 
it willbe found to have loſt its ſparkling, 
lively, good Qualities and Spirits; yet the 
ſame meaſureis ſtill remaining, it has not 
loſt any of its quantity, but only ſome 
quality: The like is to be underſtood of all 
other things that have paſſed through any 
digeſtion and fermentation as Malt has, 
whoſe Body isthroughly opened: It there- 
fore it be ground 5, 6, 7, or 8 days be- 
fore tis uſed, the ſpirituous Parts and 
beſt Virtues will evaporate, no Art being 
able to prevent it. And ſuch Malt will 
not make ſo much Drink, nor ſo good, 
25 what is new- ground; for which cauſe, 
it is more adviſeable to grind it but very 


Tub, which will afford a better, ſtrong- 
er, and more ſpirituous Liquor or Wort, 
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MALT- DUS T. enriches barren 
Lands, and extremely improves Barley: 
Tis ſowyn by Hand, after the ſowing of 
he Seed, allowing 40 Buſhels to an Acre, 
but it laſts but one Crop. 

MALT-LONG or MALT-WORM, 
an Inſet; alſo a cank'rous Sorrance a- 
bout the hoof of a Horſe, juſt upon the 
Cronet, which breaks out into knobs 
and branches, that run with a wateriſh 
(harp Lye or Humour, which willvenom 
the whole Foot; and theſe are Signs e- 
nough to know them. To cure this Ma- 
lady, if it be in Summer, © Take black 
** Snails and Burdock-Roots, pound 
** them well together; and laythem on 
the Sore; renewing the Application 
once in 24 hours. But in Winter, take 
the ſcraping ot a Pan or Cauldron, and 
putintoit an handfulof the inner rind of 
the Elder- tree; having beat all well toge- 
ther in a Mortar, apply it to the Sore, 
and renew it once a day: Or you may 
take alike quantity of Garlick, Pepper and 
Honey ſtamped together, and lay it on. 

MALT-MIL LS: Of theſe the fol- 
tel in the Cut, is oneof 
the beſt for the Hand; having this pecu- 


* 


liar advantage, that it will not grind any 
of the Malt to powder, but only ſqueeze 


than that which lies ground ſo long be- 


fore, 


The Mill is made thus: A is the Caſe; 
bc are the ends of 2 Iron-Rollers of about 
4 Inches Diameter, which may be a Foot 
anda half, or 2 Foot and a balf long, ac- 
cording as you would have it turned by 
or 2 Men. Theſe Rollers are to be at 
iuch a diſtance from each other, as to 


and flat it, according to thedittance, the 
Rollers are {et ; wh 
nefit in Brewing. 


ich is ot great Be- 


break a ſingle Grain of Malt, ſo much as 
you would have it done. At D is a Hop- 
per, the breadth of the bottom of which 
muſt be juſt half the length of a Barley- 
Corn, and near as long as the Rollers, 
that it may not feed them too faſt. At 
one end of the Roller 5, is to be put a 


Winch, ; 
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you only turn it with 1 Man; but it 2 


MAN 


Winch, with the Wheel at E, and another, 
Wheel at F, to be ſet on the Roller c, it 


Men be employ d in the Work, you may 
haveonly 2 Winches, one to cach Roller, 
for 1 Man to turn againſt the other; yet 
it ought to be obſerv'd, that i of the Men 
muſt not turn quite ſo quick, as the o- 
ther, becauſe 'tis apt to make the Mil] 


feed too faſt. This Hand- Mill may be us d gare 2 forts, the Male and the Fem;- 


to very good purpoſe in the grinding of 
Malt, and is much more ſubſtantial and 
laſting than the common Mills, without 
being ſo often out of order; it will alſo 
diſpatch a much greater quantity than 
the ordinary ones do. 

MALS TER, one that ſells or deals 
in Malt. 

MALVADY, a Spaniſh Coin, of 
which about 13 make one Farthing Eng- 
* Money, and 372 one Ryal or 64. 

0 


To MAN a Hawk, (in Falcoiry) to 
make her tractable, gentle and tame. 

MANAGE, a Riding-Academy or Ri- 
ding Houſe, a Place for riding the Great 
Horſe, or the Exerciſe it{elt; For — 
Purpoſe, you ſhould make choice of 3 
middle-f1z'd Horſe, lively,/full of Spirit and 
Action, that is, ſhort-truſſed, well cou- 
pled, having good Feet and Legs; Shoul- 
ders very eaſy and ſupple: It ought alſo 
to be obſerv'd that Horſes which have: 
thick, ſtiff and ſhort Joints, that is, no 
ways flexible or pliant, are unfit for the 
Manager; for glib and bending Joints, it 
they be not too long, are one of the chief 
Qualities requilite in a fine and delicate 
Horſe of Manage. As for the Age moſt 
Proper to begin to work your Horſe de- 
ſigned for ſuch training up, let him not 
be too young, not only becauſe his Ap- 
prehenſion is not yet come to him, but 
alſo that a Horſe of 3 Rears old, being 
but a Griſtle, frequent Stops and going back, 
will ſpoil him by ſtraining his Back and 
ſtreſſing his Hams: Nay, tho? yout Horſe 
be 6, 7, or 8 Years old, vou ſhould not 
ride him above oncea Day; for he is not 
able to endure ſo much Labour with ſo 
little Reſt, and no Exerciſe is more vio- 
lent for a Horſe than the Manage; fo that 
if you ride him twice in 1 Day, he will 
not recover it in 2 07 3. But if you treat 


MAN 


im moderately, and when you ſind hig 
o obey you, take but a little of him 
that Morning, that he may be encour;. 
ged to do the ſameagain; he will then 
vigorous and lively, take plcaſure in g 
and in the Manage, and learn more in! 
Month, riding him but oncea Day, than 
he ſhalldoin 3, riding him twice. 

MANDRAKE, a Plant of which there 


The Leaves and Fruit of the Male ne 
tv / ice as big as that of the Female, ang 
reſemble the Sorb Apple; of a Satiron 
Colour, and a good Smell, but ſome— 
what ſtrong. The Roots are large, back 
within, and white without, coveret 
with a thick Bark. But as to the com. 
mon Report that they have a hum 
ſhape, and that they cannot be pluck'; 
out of the Ground without endanperin; 
the life ot the Perſon, it is a inere Fable. 

The Apples are hot and moiſt, audit 
they be either eaten or {melled unto they 
will cauſe Sleep. 

MANE, the Hair hanging down on 
a Horſe's Neck, which ſhould be long, 
thin and fine, and if it be frizz led lo much 
the better. Mangineſs in the Maze way 
be cur'd by anointing it with Butter aid 
Brimſtone mix'd together. 
| MANGE, a molt infectious and fh; 
Diſeaſe in a Horſe, which makes him ru 
and ſcrub againſt every thing he cane 
upon; and if you do not remove his Fe! 
low-creatures that are in company . 
him at home or abroad, they'll be u 
to catch it from him. It is known 
the Hair ſtaring, and in many places g 
ing away from the Skin; anda Scurtw. 
ariſe thereon, It proceeds from o. 
Heats and Cold, hard Riding, or La“ 
| whereby the Blood is corrupted, ai | 
ſometimes occaſion'd by feeding up 
| unwholſome Meat. For the Cure ot . 
8 is a certain red and three-corne: 
Seed, call'd Staves-Acre, which grow 
in Hedges, and is commonly us da- 
ſtroy Lice in Birdsor Oxen; beat 2 hat: 
fuls of this Seed, and infuſe it in a quit 
of ſtrong Vinegar and hot Aſhes; Wa 
the mangy Parts with this Liquor, 4 
they l be cured in twice bathing. 2.1% 
a large handful of Louſe- wort, or B 


Hellebore, and rub the Sorrance onct © 
2 tits 


| 
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twice at molt, leſt by repeating the Ap- 's of wild Creſſes, as much of Elicam- 
plication too often, the Parts ſhould be pane, as alſo of the Leaves and Roots 
ulcerated. This Plant grows during,“ of Roerb and Sorrel, and 2 pounds of 
Summer at the ſides of hollow Ways inf“ the Roots of Frodels ; Let them all 
Mountainous Places; its Leaves are long | boil well in Lye and Vinegar; and having 
and notched, and the e ſtrained the Decoction, put therein 2 
make uſe of it to kill Lice that trouble pounds of gray Soap, and when 'tis mel- 
their Cattel. 3. Take green Copperas ted, rub your Dog with it 4 or 5 Days 
« and burnt Allum, of each 4 ounces, together. and it will do. But more par- 
« Arſe-ſmart 2 handfuls, boil them in 2 ticularly, for this ugly Diſtemper in a 
« quarts of Vinegar to the conſumption Spaniel, we find this preſcription: © Take 
« of one half, and rub the Horſe's Legs; a pound of Barrow-ſtick, common 
with a Wiſp, before you waſh them. | © Oil z ounces, Salt well beat to powder, 


and it will certainly do it in twiceuting. 
4. Sometimes the Skin and Hair peels 
of, and the Mangy Part remains bare 
and red denoting an exceſsof Heat; tor 
which, © Take 4 ounces of Scoriæ of Li- 
ver of Antimony, beat them to Pow- 
« der, and boil them in 2 quarts of 
« frong Vinegar, with which rub the 
raw Parts every Day, till the Hair return; 
The frequent repitition of this Remedy, 
infallibly cures the univerſal Aange, it at 
the ſame time the Horſe's Body be cooled 
wich repeated Doſes of Liver of Antimon 

inmoiſten'd Bran, or inſtead ot that, wit 

Cryſtal Mineral, or Sal-Prumelle. It is to 
be obſerved, that the cure of this Di- 
ſtemper muſt always be begun with 
Bleeding, and in the mean time, the 
Horſe may be either Ridden or Work d. 
5. Old Horſes and even young ones, upon 
reſt after hard Labour, are oſten troubled 
with ſuch a perpetual Itching or Mange 
in their Legs and other Parts, that they 
rub off the Hair. For the Cure, “In- 
* fule 2 ounces of EFuphorbium reduc'd 
to fine powder, in a quart of ſtrong 
* Vinegar. After it has ſtood 6 Hours 
in hot Embers, rub the Horſe's Legs 
* with a Wiſp, and chafe them once or 
* twice with the Vinegar. Then bleed 


« Aſhes well fifted and ſearced, of each 
| 2 ounces ; Put all into a Kettle or earth- 


en Pot; and when they are well incorpo- 


rated, anoint your Dog therewith thrice 
every Day, either againſt the Sun or Fire; 
then waſh him all over witha ſtrong Lye, 
rememb'ring to ſhite his Kennel and Lit- 
teroften. But if you find he is not much 
troubled with the ſaid Diſtemper, make 
Bread with Wheaten Bran, and Fruit 
of Agrimony, beating them well in a 
Mortar, and making it into a Paſte or 
Dough : Bake it in an Oven, and give 
him no other Bread for a while, letting 
him eat of it as long as he will. See Dog. 
MANNA-GRASS, aPlant the Leaves 
and Roots of which are like Dog-Graſs, 
having F or 6 Points, and a number of 
Spikes at the top, which ſome put into 
the Noſe to make it bleed. | 
MANNA-PEAR, Latter Bergamot. 
or Colmor of the French; much reſembles 
a Bon Creſtien, and ſometimes a fair Ber- 
gamot; the Head being flat, the Crown 
great, and Flank hollow, the Belly big- 
ger than the Head, Stalks ſhort, pretty 
thick, and bent downwards; of a ſpot- 
ted Green like the Bergamot; ſometimes 
a little reddiſh on the Sunny-11de, but 
| grows yellowiſh in December and Fanu- 


him in the Eye- Veins, it the Fore- legs are ary, when it becomes ripe : Its Skin is 
aticted, and in the Plat Thigh- Vein for a gentle and ſmooth, Pulp tender, Juice 


Mange upon the hinder Legs. See more 


Remedies under Blood running Itch, and 

Heatherd's Omtment fer the Mange. 
MANGE in a Dog, a Diſtemper that 

frequently befals him, for want of freſh 
ater to drink when he deſires it, and 


very ſweeet and ſugar'd. 

MANOUR; is derived a Aanendo, 
becauſe the Lord did uſually reſide there; 
and for its original, there was anciently 
a certain compaſs of Ground granted by 
'the King to ſome Baron, or Man of 


ſometimes by foul Kennelling ; other- worth, for him and his Heirs to dwell 


| Wiſe by found'ring and melting his 
Greaſe, To cure it, Take 2 handfuls 


[ . 

vpon, but to perſorm Se vices, and to 
pay the yearly Rent to the King agreed 
f | on; 
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on; as the Lord afterwards by parcelling 
the ſame receiv'd the like from others : 
But the Word Manour is now taken for 
the Rule and Government, which a Per- 
fon has over thoſe that hold within his 
Fee, rather than the Land or Site. A Ma- 
nour may be compounded of divers 
things, as of a Houſe, Arable Land, Paſ- 
ture, Meadow, Wood, Rent, Advow- 
zon, Court-Baron, ec. 

MANTLE, a kind of Cloak or long 
Robe. 

To MANTLE, a Term in Falconry; 
as The Hawk Mantles, i. e. ſpreads her 
Wings after her Legs. 

MANUFACTURE, (:.e. Handy- 
work) any ſort of Commodity made by 
Art of things that are naturally produ- 
ced, as Woollen or Linen-Cloth, Bays, 
Serge, Hats ec. Alſo a Work-houſe or 
Lace where ſuch Works are carry'd on. 

MANUFACTURER, one that 
has undertaken a Manufacture. 

MAPLE, (in Latin, Acer minus) a Tree, 
of which there are ſeveral kinds : The 
Ancientseſteem'd it equal to the Citron, 
eſpecially that call'd the French Maple, and 
the Peacock's Tail Maple. It were a lau- 
dable attempt, if ſome would enquire 
out and try the planting of foreign ſorts 
among us, ſuch as that of Virginia and the 


German Acer----They are produced of 


Keys like the Aſh after a year's Interment, 
affect a ſound and dry Mould, and grow 
in Woods and Hedge-rows, The Maple is 
alſo propagated by Layers, Suckers and 
Roots. By ſhredding up the Boughs to a 
Head, it ſhoots to a wonderful height 
nalittle time. If you lop it for the Fire, 
do it in Fanuary. It is hurtful to Plants 
that grow underneath, by reaſon of a 
clammy Dew it ſheds upon them, and 
therefore ought not to be indulged in 
{preading Trees, but to thicken under 
Woods and Copſes. The Timber is bet- 
ter than Beach, for all uſes of the Tur- 
ner; as Diſhes, Cups, Traps, Trenchers, 
c. and is uſed by the Joyner, for Ta- 
bles and Inlayings. It is alſo made uſe of 
for Muſical Inſtruments, and that which 
is fulleſt of Knots and Burrs is much 
priz'd by the Cabinet-maker, Pliny ſays 
of it, That for the elegancy and fineneſs 
of the Wood, it is next to the Cedar. 
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| The White, call'd the French Maple, is ye. 
ry beautiful, eſpegially that which grows 
on the other ſide the Po, beyond the Alps. 

The other ſort has a curled Grain ſo cu- 
riouſly ſpotted, that by reaſon of the near 
reſemblance, it was uſually call'd, the 
Peacock's-tail. The knobs of this Tree 
were made uſe of for ſmall Table-books 

and to Wainſcot Bed-Teſters with... 
The Bruſcum is of a blackiſh kind, of 
which they made Tables of ſuch Value, 
that Ciceros coſt him 10000 Seſterces, 
the King of Fuba's was ſold for 1 500. 
That of Prolomy was far Richer, contain- 
ing 4 Foot and an half diameter, 3 Inches 
thick, which 'tis ſaid was ſold for its 
weight in Gold.---Theſe Tables were of 
that Value, that when the Men us'd to 
upbraid their Wives with their Expen- 
liveneſs in Pearl, c. they were wont 
to retort upon them for their Tables. 
Theſe curious Undulations are ſuppos d 
to proceed from the aſcending and de- 
ſcending of the Moiſture and Rain thro' 
the Pores. 

MARACOCK, a Plant call'd com- 
monly the Paſſio n- flower. It may be 
encreas'd by Suckers naturally coming 
from it. It flowers in Auguſt. 

MARBLE, a ſort of Stone beauti- 
ful when poliſh'd, but hard to cut; much 
us'd in theadorning of Palaces and grea: 
Houſes. This Stone is of ſeveral Colours; 
as white, black, blewiſh, exc. but the beſt 
is brought to us from Jrah. 

MARCASITE, a kind of Miner! 
Stone hard and brittle, partaking of the 
nature and colour of the Metal it is mix: 
with; ſome call it Fire-ſtone. 

MARCH, the 3d Month in the Year, 
ſo call'd from its being dedicated to the 
God Mars. It was heretofore the firſt 
Month among the Romans, and is ſtil ſo 
in ſome Ecclehaſtical Computations ; the 
Date of the; Vear of our Lord beginning 
on the 25th Day of it. If this Mont: 
prove dry, it is counted ominous by the 
Country- man for an happy Year of Cor. 

March Duſt to be Sold, 
Worth Ranſom of Gold. 
Now you are to let Cattel no longer 


feed on Meadows or Marſhes that arc in- 


tended to be Mown ; and ſpecial regard 
mult be had to the Fences both of Men- 
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dow and Corn. About the end of this 
Month you may begin to ſow Barley, ear. 
lier in Clay than in Sand : Wheat may be 
rolled if the Weather prove dry : Make 
an end of ſowing all ſorts of Pulſe. Old 
Trees may be ſhrowded or lopped, and 
Coppice-wood better felied than at any 
other Seaſon of the Year. Tis the only 
time for raiſing the beſt brood of Poultry; 
dto ſet Oziers, Willows, or other A- 
uaticks; to ſow the Rye. called March- 
ye; all ſorts of French Graſſes, or new 
Hays, as Clover, St. Foyne, &c. alſo 
Hemp and Flax, if the Weather be tem- 
perate : The chief time for the deſtructi- 
on of Moles, to ſow any ſort of white 
Peaſe or Haſtings ; and for the Brewing 
of March-Beer, not to be forgotten. Hops 
may be planted, and 'tis a ſeaſonable time 
todreſs them: The Bees Sitting by this 
time, keep them cloſe Night and Morn- 
ing, if the Weather prove unkind : For- 
get not to turn your Fruit in the Room 
where it lies, but open not yet the Win- 
dows. 

Stercoration, or laying of Dung. is yet 
ſeaſonable, and what Trees are left may 
be planted, tho' it be ſomewhat of the 
lateſt, unleſs in very backward or moiſt 
Places. Cold Beds which have been 
ſown with their deſigned Seed, ought 
now to be covered with Mould, for tear 
the Watering and great Rains ſhould bear 
the Earth down too much, and render its 
Surface too hard for the Seeds to pierce 
and ſhoot through : The Bed ſhould be al- 
ſo banked 1 with Tarras, that ſo 
the Rain- water, or that of their Water- 
ings, may keepin them, and not run out 
of them into the Paths. About the mid- 

ie of the Month at fartheſt, make the 
Hot-beds wherein you are to replant the 
earlieſt Musk-melons; and theſe Beds are 
to be preſerved as much as poſſible from 
Rain; for you may eaſily cool them, if 
too violent, but not give them a compe- 
tent heat, if that be ſpent, without new- 
making. It is the beſt time to prune 
young Murals, and indeed other Wall- 
Trees. Grafting may be continued 
throughout this Month, beginning with 
Pears, and ending with Apples, unleſs the 
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Peaches and Nectarines may alſo be plant- 
ed, but the Tap-· roots mult not be cut 
off, as is done by other Trees, for that 
would be very prejudicial to them. Laſt 
Year's Grafts may be pruned, and the 
Heads of the budded Stocks cat off: Lit- 
ter may be taken off from the Kernel 
beds, or let alone till next Month; new- 
planted ground-ſtirred, Quick-ſets ſtill 
cut, and ſuch Trees-roots as were laid 
bare in Autum, covered. It will not be 
improper alſo to top Roſe-Trees, that 
always bear en the freſh Sprouts of the 
ſame Spring, alittle with a Knife near a 
Leaf-bud, and to prune off the dead and 
withered Branches; keeping them lower 
than the uſual cuſtom is, and to a ſingle 
Stem: And for the monthly Role-tree, 
cut away ſome Branches of it clole, after 
the firſt bearing, | 

Slip and ſet Sage, Roſemary, Laven- 
der, Thyme; and in the beginning, ſow 
Endive, Succory, Leeks, Radiſh- beets, 
Chard-beets, Scorzonera, Par ſneps, Skir- 
rets; ſow alſo Lettice, Onions, Garlick, 
Orrach, Purſlain, Turneps, monthly 
Peaſe, and annual; beſides Carrots, Cab- 
bages, Creſſes, Naſturtium, Marjoram 
and Baſil; neither muſt you forget to ſow 
Parſley, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Borage, Cher- 
vil, Sampier, (to replant in May) Cellery. 
Smallage, Aliſanders, ec, ſeveral of 
which continue many years without re- 
newing, and moſt of them are to be 
blanched : Obſerve that Roſemary thrives 
better by cutting off the Sprigs than by 
ragged Slips, that leave an incurable ſcar 
on the old Plants; they ſhould therefore 
be cut a little diſtance from the Stem, and 
that as ſoon as it flowers, which is com- 
monly in this Month; and where the Soil 
is Clay, or over- moiſt, it ſhould be plen- 
tifully mingled with Brick: duſt. Beet- 
chard that was ſowed in Auguſt, muſt be 
tranſplanted to have moiſt ample Chards ; 
but Water is never to be caſt on thing; 
newly planted, nor on Flowers, but at a 
convenient diſtance, ſo as rather to 
moiſten the Ground, without ſobbin 
the Leaves of the Plant, which ends in 
ſcorching. About the middle of the 
Month, Strawberries are to be dreſs d up 


Spring proye extraordinary tor ward. with a little freſu Manure 1 
C Ipping 
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clipping away all their Runners till they 
bloſſom ; but they can hardly be over-wa- 
ter d in a dry Scaſon; yet better not Wa- 
ter them at all, than too ſparingly. 

As for Aſparagus, the Squares are now 
to be fxed ; and in order to it, choice 
ſhould be made ot a fine Plantation of a 

ear's growth, or elſe of one of two ; 
in planting them, place 2 or 3 Sets toge- 
ther, with their Roots neatly ſpread out, 
without cutting them but very little ; 
Then they arc to be covered with a Lay- 
er of Earth of 2 or 3 Inches thick, to 
plant theſe Tufts checker-wiſe, at a foot 
and an halt's diſtance one from another: 
The Bed ſhould be generally full 4 Foot 
broad, that there may be room enough 
for 3 ranks of them. It the Earth be dry, 
the Bed mult be laid hollow within the 
Earth with a good Spade, and by that 
means the Paths raif:zd Arch-wiſe; ma- 
king uſe of the Soil that comes out of it, 
to cover again by degrees, and year by 
year, the Plantation as it grows ſtronger, 
and riſes out of the Ground: But if the 
Ground be moiſt and very cool, it is bet- 
ter not to make the Bed ſo low nor hol- 
low, but otherwiſe to keep it alittlehigh- 
er than the Paths, that the Winter-ſhow- 
ers may deſcend out of it into them, and 
may not rec the Plants, to which no- 
thing is moredangerous than too much 
wet. You mult now afford your Aſpa- 
ragus alittle Manure, before they appear 
above Ground, by uncovering them, 
ſpreading and loos'ning the Mould about 
them, for their more eaſie penetrating : 
Their Roots may be alſo tranſplanted to 
make new Beds. In like manner, Ar- 
tichokes are to be cautiouſly uncovered, 
and by degrees, as alſo the Fig- trees, cut- 
ting the dead Wood off. 

Apples in prime, or yet laſting, are the 
Golden- Ducket, Pippins, Renneting, Love's 
Pearmain, John-Apple, &c. The Pears 
are the later Bon-Chreſtien, Double-bloſſom 
Pear, &c. The Products of the Month in 
the Kitchen-Garden are abundance of 
Radiſhes, little Sallets; Sorrel, Cabbage- 
Lettices, under Bells, ſown in November 
and December, and after wards tranſplant- 
ed into hotter Beds; theſe are the bright 
curleſ Lettices, for the other ſorts will 


not come to anything under Bells. 
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As to what reſpects the Parterre and 
Flower-Garden during this Month, the 
weakeſt Plants and Flowers are to be 
ſtaked and bound up before the Win; 
come to fiercely, and in a moment fry. 
trate a whole Year's Labour. Plant Boy, 
exc. in Parterre's : Sow Pinks, Seger. 
Williams, and Carnations from the mid. 
dle to the end of it; alſo Pine-kerne!- 
Fir- ſceds, Bays, Alaternus Plyllyrca, and 
moſt everiaſting Greens, ec. or you may 
ſtay ſomewhat later in the Month: Soy 
Auricula- ſeeds in Pots or Caſes, in fine 
mellow Earth, a little Loamy ; and place 
what has been ſown in September (the 
more proper Seaſon) now in the ſhade, 
and Water them, Plant ſome Anemony-. 
roots to bear late and ſucceſſively; as al- 
ſo Ranunculas Fibrous Roots may be 
tranſplanted about the middle of the 
Month; ſuch as Heparica's Primroſe, 
Auricula's, Camomile, Narciſſus, Tube- 
roſes, Matricaria, Gentianella, H-llehore, 
and other Summer-fluwers, Set Le:c0;:y 
or white Violet, flip the Reris or Wall- 
flower; and towards the end, Lupines, 
Convoluulus's Spaniſh or ordinary Jefl1- 
min: Towards the latter end fow on 
Hot beds ſuch Plants as are late-beariny 
Flowers or Fruit in our Climate, as Bal. 
ſamina and Balſamum Mas, Pomum Ammo- 
ris, Datura, Ethiopick Apples, ſome choice 
Amaraathus, Dactyls, Geranium, Hedy- 
ſarum Ciypzatum, Humble and Senſitive 
Plants, Lentisks, Myrtle-berries ſtecpe! 
a while, Capſicum Indicum, Canna-Indi- 
ca, Flos Africanus, Mirabile Poruvianu:, 
Naſturtium Indicum ; Indian Phaſtoli, Jo- 
cabilis, Myrrh, Carobs, Marcors, or Paſſ;n- 
Flower; but theſe being curious foreign 
Plants, they are not for every bodies turn, 
and we here paſs them over. About the 

expiration of the Month, ſet ſuch Aur! 
cula's, Seedlings, or Plants, into the ſhade, 
as are reſery'd in Pots for their choice- 

neſs. Carnation Seedlings are alſo to be 

tranſplanted, giving the Layers freſt 

Earth, and ſetting them in the ſhade for 

a Week; whenlikewiſe all the ſick and 

infected Leaves are to be cut off: Tic 

Tulips muſt be carefully cover'd with 

Mats or Canvaſs, to prevent their freck- 

ling, if not deſtruction : The ſame mul 


* done by Anemonies, Auricula's, Wi- 
ter* 
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Short Cypreſs-tops are to be wrapped 
with Straw-wiſps, and the young expo- 
ſed, Ever-greens, as yet Seedlings, 
(ould be cover'd with dry Straw or 
Peaſe-hawm, till they have paſs'd 2 or 

Years in the Nurſery, and are fit to be 
tranſplanted. Stock. gilliflo wer- ſeeds 
are to be ſown at the full Moon to pro- 
dice Double Flowers: Oranges, Lem- 
mons, Myrtles, Oleanders, Lentisks, 
Dates, Aloes, Anemonies, or the like 
tender Trees and Plants, may be let in 
the Portico's, or with the Windows and 
Doors of the Green-houſes and Conſer-— 
vatories open, for 8 or 16 Days before 
April, or earlier if it be in an inviting 
Seaſon: This is the time to raiſe Stocks 
to bud Oranges and Lemons on, by 
ſowing tbe Seeds early, which mult be 
of Sevil-Orange ; 6 in a Pot being e— 
nough, plunging it in the Hot bed, re- 
newed ſome time in May, whereby they 
will ſhoot near a Foot before Winter, 
and at 3 Years end be fit for inoculating ; 
which you may now alſo bud at the end 
of this Month, placing 2 Buds oppoſite 
to each other, within an Inch of the 
Earth, But farther, ſome of the hard1- 
eſt Ever-greens may be tranſplanted, 
eſpecially if the Weather be moiſt and 
temperate ; and, laſtly, Materials ſhould 
be brought for the Birds in the Aviary 
to build their Neſts with. 

With reſpect to our Product of Flow- 
ers; if the cold be not extraordinary vi- 
olent, we have every where, and that 
naturally, all thoſe ſorts which blow'on- 
lyin good Expoſitions in the preceding 
Months; beſides which, we have Vio- 
lets, Jacinths, Paſtelo's, and ſingle Ane- 
monies ; alſo towards the end of the 
Month, Engliſh Narciſſus's, Narciſſus of 
Algiers, Engliſh Orris, or Flower-de-lu- 
ces, yellow Stock-gilliflowers, ſingle and 
double Hepatica's, as well of the red as 


of the pale Violent ſort ; Helleboce-| 


lowers, ſome ſingle Jonquils ; and if 
the Weather be very mild, we have 
double Anemonies, Bears-ears, Fritilla- 
nes, ſome Spring-Tulips, Daiſies, Flams 
or Flame- flowers, Pe rſian Iris, Jonquils 
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ter Jacynths, early Cyclamines, Sc. at the latter end of the Month, and ma- 
ny others. 


M ARCH ES, the Limits or Bounds 
between England and Wales, or between 
England and Scotland; which laſt are 
divided into Weſt and Middle Marches : 
They are ſo termed either from the Ger- 
man Word March, which ſignifies a 
Frontier or Border ; or elſe trom the 
French Word Marque, i. e. a Sign or 
Mark of Diſtinction. | 

MARKS and COLTS; Such Mares 
as are deſigned for Breeding, {hould be 
as free from Detects as may be; and 
the Natural Infirmities that are in the 
Stallion ſhould be amended in the Mare, 
as well as what is amiſs in the Mare, 


({hould be repaired in the Horſe. As for 


her Age, the may be covered when 3 
years old ; but the molt convenient 
time is aftcr 4 years, when the will 
nourith her Colt beſt : And tho' ſhe 
may Breed till 13, yet when ſhe is paſs d 
10, the is not good; for commonly an 
od Mare'sColt will be heavy in Labour. 
Now the proper time for her Covering, 
is from the end of the firſt Quarter, to 
the Full- Moon, or at the Full; for thoſe 
Colts will be ſtronger and hardier of 
Nature; whereas, tis obſerv'd, in thoſe 
that are Covered after the Change, they 
will be tender and nice. But hefore 
your Mare is Covered, the ſhould be ta- 
ken into the Houſe about 6 Weeks, and 
fed well with good Hay and Oats, well 
lifted, to the end the may have Strength 
and Seed to perform the office of Ge- 
neration. If you would have her cer- 
tainly Conceive, take Blood from both 
ſides of her Neck, near a quart from ei- 
ther Vein; about 5 or 6 Days before Co- 


vering : In caſe you are deſirous to have 
a Horſe- Colt; obſerve the following 
Rule, which may be alſo practis'd upon 
other Creatures, as Cows, Goats, Sheep, 
c. You muſt then bring the Mare in 
Seaſon ; and let her be cover'd very ear- 
ly in the Morning, any time from the 
4th Day of the Moon, till it be Full, but 
never in the Decreaſe ; and thus ſhe will 
not fail to bring forth a Male Colt; the 
truth of which will appear by a little Ex- 
* 
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To bring a Mare in Seaſon, and make | 
her retain, give her to eat for the ſpace 
of 8 Days before you bring her to the 
Horſe, about 2 quarts of Hemp-ſeed, in 
the Morning, and as much at Night : 
If ſhe refuſe to eat it, mingle it with 


MAR 
will receive prejudice by it, and ths 
Mare her ſelf will be ſooner ſpent. yet 
People fancy it to be good Husbandij, 
if a Mare bring forth a Foal every Yer: 
whereas things rightly con ſider d there 
is more loſs than gain. Howerer, 


a little Bran or Oats, or elſe let her faſt 


for a while; and if the Stallion eat alſo | let it be 7 or 8 Days after ſhe has Fog. 
of it, twill contribute much to Gene- led, that ſo ſhe mayhave time to cleanſe; 
And farther, tis obſervable and if you can conveniently, do not 
That Mares retain a great deal better, give her the Stallion, till ſhe deſire him, 
when they are hot in Seaſon; for this and alſo encreaſe that Paſſion by all poſ- 
Heat excites the Horſe, who on his part fible means, as by ſtrong feeding, &:. 
perforras the Action with the greater At leaſt the Foal to which ſhe gives ſuck 
: When the Mare will be better by this Method, and 
is to be cover'd in hand, that ſhe may thereby receive the more Strength to 
the more certainly hold, let the Stallion follow her at Graſs ; as alſo the Mar: 
and her be ſo plac'din the Stable as they 


ration. 


ardour and vigour. 


may ſee each other, and ſo let them be 
kept for ſome time, which will ani— 
mate them both; ſo that Generation 
will hardly fail. You ſhould alſo take 
care when you cover your Mares, ei- 
ther in Hand or otherwiſe, that the Stal- 
lion and Mare feed a-like ; viz. if the 
Stallion be at Hay and Oats (which is 
commonly call'd Hard-meat) the Mare 
ſhould be alſo at hard Meat ; otherwiſe 
ſhe will not ſo readily hold ; in like 
manner, if the Stallion be at Gratis, the 
Mare is alſo to be put to it. Mares 
which are over-fat, hold with much dif- 
ficulty ; Whereas thoſe that are but in 
good caſe and plump, conceive with the 
greateſt readineſs and eaſe. 

We ſhould in England, cover our 
Mares in the beginning of June, that ſo 
they may foal in May following, when 
there is plenty of Graſs, which will 
give the Mares a greater abundance of 
Milk, for the better nouriſhing of their 
Foals. Mares go with Foal i1 Months, 
and as many Days as they are Years 
old ; for example, a Mare of 9 Years 
old, will carry her Foal 11 Months and 
9 Days. So that a Man may ſo order 
his Mares to be cover'd, that their Foals 
may be brought forth, at ſuch time as 
there is good ſtore of Graſs. It is a 
Maxim, that a Mare ſhould never be 
Horſed, while the 1s bringing up her 
Foal, becauſe the Foal to which the is 
giving ſuck, as well as that in her Belly, | 


if you would have your Mare coyer'd, 


will more eaſily conceive, being thu 
brought in Seaſon. 

Now for the manner of Covering, 
the Mare ſhould be brought into a con- 
venient broad Place, and ty'd to a Pot; 
then bring ſome Stone-Jade to dal 
with her and provoke her to Appetite; 
after that, let the proper Stallion be led 
out by 2 Men, and let him Wap her in 
the Morning faſting: When he is di- 
mounting, throw a Pailful of cold Wa- 
ter upon her Shape, which will make 
her ſhrink in, and truſs up her Body; by 
which means ſhe'll be brought to Re. 
tain the better: That done, take away 
the Stallion, and let her be put out o. 
his Hearing; do not ſuffer her either to 
eat or drink in 4 or 5 Hours after, aud 
gi ve her a Maſh, with white Water, G. 
You may know whether your Mate 
ſtands to her Covering, by her keeping 
a good Stomach, and her not Neighing 
at the ſight of a Horſe: or if ſhe do no: 
ſtale often, nor frequently open an! 
{hut her Shape; or that if her Belly 4 
Days after her Covering,be more gaunt, 
and her Hair more ſleek and cloſe to he: 
Skin, exc. But we ſhall here produce 4 
particular Method in this Caſe laid down 
by the Duke of Newcaſtle, who could 
not be induc'd to approve of covering 
Mares in one's Hand, or tying then 
with Rbpes ; ſince this Action of Na- 
ture ſhould be performed with Free” 
dom and Love, and not with Relucis!” 


© You nous“ 


u 
cy or againſt their W1l. : 
| ﬆ thetefeie 


| 
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« therefore (ſays the Duke) about the | til] the middle of May, with her Feet 
« end of May, at which time there is] well pared, and thin ſbod: Take her 
« commonly ſtore of Grafs, put your] in again about the latter end of Sep- 
« Mares into an Incloſure, which may tember, if not before, and keep her to 
« he capable to feed them the whole the end of her Foaling. If ſhe cannot 
« timethe Stallion is to be with them, | readily bring forth, hold her Noltrils, ſo 
, « or that they are in Seaſon, in which | as to {top her taking Wind; or if that 
« Incloſure all your Mares ſhould be will not do, diſſolve Madder to the quan- 
- « put together, as well thoſe that are|tity of a Walnut in a pint of Ale, and 
« barren as others: Then lead forth | give it her warm. In caſe ſhe cannot 
« your Stallion, having firſt taken off void her Secundine or After-burden, 


=o 


, « his Hind-ſhoes ; but his Fore-{hoes|** boilz or 3 handfuls of Fennel in Run- 
k mut be kept on for the preſerving of“ ning Water; then put half a pint ot 
4 « his Feet: That done, let him cover « that Liquor into as much Sack, or 
— Mare twice in and, to render him |** for want thereof into a pint of ſtrong 


« the more calm and gentle ; after|** Beer or Ale, with a 4th part of Sal- 
4 « which, take off his Bridle, and let!“ let-Oil mixed together, and pour it 
« him go freely to the reſt, with whom |lvke-warm into the Mare's Noſtrils, 
« he will become ſo familiar, and uſe holding them cloſe for a good while : 


_ « them ſo kindly, that at laſt they'll, Otherwiſe give her green Wheat or Rye; 

ft: « make Love to him; ſo that none of and let her not eat her Clean, for that 15 

Is « them will be Hors'd but as they are very unwholſome, and will dry up her 

— in Seaſon. When he has ſerv'd them | Milk. 

(ed « all;he'll try them again, and will only | When your Mare has Foaled and 
cover ſuch as willingly receive him. | lick'd her Foal, milk and ſtroke her be- 


| 


i « He knows very well when they no fore the Colt ſucks ; which will both 
V4. „longer defire his Company, and will. cauſe her to bring down her Milk, and 
hs « then beat at the fides of the Incloſure make it to multiply, and keep it fo, as 
by | « that he may be gone; at which in- that it do not clo4; and in caſe ſhe be- 


«« ſlant, he is to be remov'd, and your | come dry, if there be need, boil as 
« Mares put into a freſh Incloſure. 'much Milk as you can get from her, 
« There ſhould be built in that Inclo- | with the Leaves of Lavender and Spike, 
« ſure, where the Stallion runs with and bathe the Udder with it warm. till 
« theMares, a little Lodge, to retire and it be broke, and the Knobs and Knots 
« preſerve him from the ſcorching diſſolved. Her Water now muſt be 
« Heats; in which there ſhould alſo be | White-water, which is Bran put into 
* a Manger, wherein you are to give Water; and give her ſweat Maſhes; a 
* him his Oats, Peaſe, ſplit Beans, | Month after Foaling, let her have a 
| © Bread, or what elſe he likes beſt : And Maſh with ſome Brimſtone or Savin in 
8. he muſt be always thus taken care of | it, which will be a great preſervation to 
« while he is with the Mares, which |the Colt; afterwards, if ſhe be mode- 
will be about 6 or 7 Weeks. Theſe | rately laboured at Plough or Harrow, | 
are the wiſe means Nature makes uſe | both She and the Colt will be the better, 
« of, and I aſſure you (continues the| provided the be kept from raw Meats ; | 
Duke) that of 20 Mares, there will | while he remains in the Stable, which 
not 3 fail; whereas if they were co. will both encreaſe her Milk, and cauſe | 
| © verd in Hand, the one half would | her Colt to thrivethe better; care muſt | 
not hold. Thus far our moſt Noble] alſo be taken, not to ſuffer the Colt ro 
Author. pluck her when ſhe is hot, leſt thereby 

5 For the ordering of your Mare aſter you ſhould Surfeit the Colt. 
Covering, let her have the ſame Diet| Tho' ſome would have the time of 
:*defore for 3 Weeks or a Month, and Foaling to be very improper in the 
© kept ſweet and clean in the Stable |Winter-feaſon; becauſe (ſay they) the 
H h Weathes 
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Weather is cold, and but little Graſs, ſo 
that the Mare mult neceſſarily be Hou- 
ſed, and fed with hard Meat, which will 
dry up her Milk, and fo ſtarve the Foal, 
yet Experience teaches us, that 'tis for 
all that certainly the beſt time both for 
Mare and Foal too, being kept in a 
warm Houſe. And as for her Milk, ſhe 
will have plenty, being fed well; aud 
that more nouriſhing than that got at 
Graſs, which will make the Foal more 
Luſty, of greater Bune and Stature, 
cleaner Limb'd, more neatly Joynted 
and Hoofed, and in much better taking 
than a Colt toaled in May or June, Or 
in any ofthe other hot Months; where- 
as, beſides other inconveniencies by the 
Colts running along with the Mare, he 
becomes ſo Savage and Wild, that if a- 
ny Infirmity ſeizes him, his own unru- 
lineſs being ſo great, the Cure may be 
very difficult; for infinite are the num- 
bers that have periſh'd in this kind. 

To conclude, you may from time to 
time furniſh your ſelf with young breed- 
ing Mares from your own Race, which 
as they are ſound and of a good Breed, 
will bring forth more beautiful Foals 
than any other, in regard they have 


MAR 


*. ſhe drinks; or“ ſtamp a handful of 
Leeks, with 4or 5 ſpoonfuls of Win: 
** adding12Cantharides orSpaniſh lie 
« and ſtrain them all, with a {uficicr: 
«« quantity of Water, to ſerve her z 
“Pays ſucceſſively, by injecting it m. 
to her Nature, with a Gliſter pipe, made 
for that purpoſe : At 3 Days end, offer 
her the Horie; and if he Covers her, 
waſh her Nature twice with Cold u. 


ter. Orel!c © take a ſmall quantity of 


& Nitre, Sparrows-dung and Turpen— 
tine, woix dup in form of a Sappo— 
«© fitory, and put that into her Nature 
2. If you would have her fruittul, bol! 
a great deal of Mother-worr in the U- 
terſhe drinks. 3. If the loſe herBel.y, 
which ſhewsa Conſumption of the 44. 
trix, give her a quart of Brane, in whi | 
Mug-wort has been boil'd. 4. In cair, 
thro' good keeping, ſhe forlakes ber 
Food, adminiſter for 2 Days, © a Þal! 
« of Agnus Caſtus and Butter chopt and 
„% mixt together. 5. It your Mare be 
ſubject to caſt her Foal, keep her at 
Graſs very warm, and once in a Weck, 
give her a good warm Maſh of Drins, 
which effectually knits, even beyouu 


been engender'd by a good Stallion, and 
that the ſame that covers them did alſo 


beget them; there being no ſuch thing] marks. 


as Inceſt among Horſes : But you are 
not to take your Colts for Stallions, be- 
cauſe they'll much degenerate from the 
goodneſs of true Barbs ; and if you 
thould ſo make uſe of them from one 
Generation to another, they would at 
laſt become like the Natural Race of the 
Country wherein they are. 'Tis there- 


Expectation. 
| For the ordering of COLTS, tak: 
the following Rules and particular Re- 
1. Many are of Opinion tha: 
Foals ſhould ſuck, till they be a Year 0: 
2 old; but this is a great miſtake, in 
regard that it renders them dull and il. 
ſhap'd, and makes you loſe the mo! 
part of that time, for the fruitfulnels ot 
your Mares, However, tis very pro- 
bable, the reaſon why moſt Colt: ad. 
vance ſo ſlowly, and are not capable 0! 


fore by no means adviſeable to chooſe | Service, till they be 6 or 7 Years old. 
a Stallion from your own Breed; but! becauſe they have been taken from 


rather that you would change him for 
a good Barb or Span Horſe; yet ſtill 
make choice of the moſt beautiful 
Mares of your own Race to breed upon. 

MARES, beſides the many Diſtem- 
pers they are liable to in common with 
Horſes, have ſome others peculiar to 


their Dams too ſoon : Whereas if the) 
; Continu'd ſucking the whole Wine, 
they would be as good at 4 or 5 Yeu» 
old, as they now are at 8. 2. Von 
ſhould wean your Foals at the begin: 
ning of Winter, when the Weather fi 


grows cold; that is about Mart114/" 


their own kind. of which we ſha!! here or the middle of November, and dot 
give a brief Account, and of their Cure. Days before Full Moon: After that, 
1. IF your Mare be barren, ** boil good {bring them all into your Stable, With 
<+ Lore of the Herb £gaus in tbe Water Racks and Mangers ſet pr etty * 3 
e 
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Let them ſland looſe together and 
unty'd, with ſtore of Litter, feeding 
them with good Hay, and Wheat- 
bran, and ſometimes a few Oats; 
for tis an abfurdity to ſay that Oats 
make Foals become blind, or their 
Teeth crooked. We have indeed {ome 
ground to believe, that Oats are apt to 
wear their Teeth, and make them ſoon— 
er change and even raze; The bell 
means ticictore s 15 break them in a 
Mill; becauſe by endeavouring to birule 
and chew them with rheir laws, they 
ſtretch and ſwell the Veins of their [yes 
and Nether- Jaw, which ſo attracts the 
Blood and Humours, that they fall 
down upon the E; es, and ate otten the 
occalion of loſing them: So that 'tis not 
the heating Quality ot the Oats, Which 
is the cauſe of this Malady, but the dit- 
ficulty they have in chewing them. It 
is farther obſervable that young Colts 
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ing of the pillies. This rarely happens 
at one Year old, but frequently at one 
and a half, and others at 2, and 2 and 
a half, according to their Conſtitution 
and Feeding. As ſoon as you perceive 
this, you are to ſeparate them leſt they 
ſpoil themſelves. 7. It is expedient to 
houſe your Colts every Winter, and to 
turn them out to Graſs every Summer, 
till they be paſs'd three Years old, and 
they'll thereby become much the 
ſtronger and better thap'd. It matters 
not what kind of Paſture they teed in, 
provided it be but dry, and have a Wa- 
tering-Place in it; for if they can fil] 
their Bellies once in 24 hours, it is ſut— 
ficient. 8. If your Colts be any ways 
unruly or wild, at their firſt coming in- 
to the Houſe; let them have no Meat, 
but what they take out of their Keep— 
ers hind; by which means they'll be 
made gentle without any Violence: 1t 


thus fed with Corn, do not grow o that will not do, keep them waking ; 
high upon their Legs, but become] for want of Sleep will cure the wilde 
broader and better knit, than if they] Horfe that is: But to prevent his being 
had eat nothing but Hay and Bran, ſo, uſe him from his Foaling to be fed 


and will better endure Fatigue. 4. 
When the Weather is fair, drive them 
out into ſome incloſed Place where they 
may ſport and divert themſelves: Turn 
them to Graſs about the end of May, 
andas ſoon as there is Gra!s enough to 
iced them, put all thoſe of one Year 
eld together: You ſhould alſo have a 
Lodge capable to hold them all, the 


in Winter at hand in the Stable; and 
for ſome time when you back him firlt, 
never ride him but with a Horſe before 
him, and always in the Company of 
as many Horſes as you Can. See Sral— 
lion and Foal. 
MARGARET-APPLE, is one 
of the belt and moſt early, uſually ripe a- 
bout St. Margarer's Day in June; it is a 


Door of which ought to be very large, 
that they may not hur one another in 
going in or out. 5. At the end of a 
Year, in the fame Seaſon, viz. about 
Martinmaſs, you are to take in the 
Colts again, which now will be a Year 
and a half old. Order, tye and dreſs 
them as the reſt of your Horſes, and 
make them as gentle and famlliar as is 
poſſible. The next Summer, when 


beautiful Fruit, of a pleafant Taſte and 
Scent, and deſerves a more general Pro- 
pagation. 

mMARIETS, a fort of Violet-plants, 
otherwiſe calld Marian Violets, as 
ſome ſay, from Mariathe Name of a 
Woman, who firſt diſcover'd them. 

MARIGO LD, a Flower of a gol- 
den or yellow Colour, that has ſeveral 
Varieties; but the beſt are, r. The 


they are 2 Years old, you may put 
tem to Graſs again, or keep them in 
the Stable that they may be the more 
exily fitted tor backing; but they are 
never to be back'd, till they are full 3 
at leaſt, 6. There are tome Colts 
which having been well fed till they 


greateſt double African or French Mlari- 
gold, that has many winged Leaves 
purl'd about the edges, of a dark green 
Colour, the Stalk much branched at 
top; each Branch bearing one double 
Flower on the upper ſide, of a fair 
Gold-yellow and paler underneath. 


ban Year od, wyll attempt the Cover: 


The Seed of the ſame Flower ſome— 
Hh 2 times 
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times affords Diverſities, ariſing out of 
a large Rod, in which the Flowers, be- 
ing paſs d, long, narrow black Seeds are 
contain'd. 2. The hollow-leav'd A- 
frican Marigold; the Flower thick and 
double, compoſed of many hollow 
Leaves, opening at the end, in ſome 
ot a deep, in others of a paler Yellow. 
3. The leſſer double French Marigold, 
which is ſmaller than the others, the 
Stalks weaker, and twining ſeveral 
Ways, the outward Leaves bigger than 
the reſt, of a deeper and ſadder Colour. | 
Theſe Marigold, flower in Auguſt, 
the Roots periſhing upon tha firſt Froſt, 
and are Yearly renewed by Seeds ſow 
ed in a hot Bed in April; yet no Sceds 
mult be ſown from ſingle Flowers, but 
from the of the ftiri Double ones. When 
they have attain'd to ſome Strength, 
they ſhould be removed into a rich Soil 
that lyes to the Sun; where being wa— 
ter'd they'il proſper, and bear large 
farcly Flowers, as broad as the Palm of 
one's Hand, or as big and thick, dou- 
ble and ih ped like the red Belgick Roſe. 
MARIGOLD-APPLE, an ap- 
pie ſo nam'd from its being mark'd in 
even ſtripesin form of a Marigold flow- 
er; tis otherwiſe call'd the Onion- apple, 
Tom its reddiſh brown Colour reſemb- 
ling that of a fair Onion, as alſo ſome 
times the Kaze-apple, and at other times, 
John's Pearmain, from its likeneſs to a 
Pearmain in ſhape: It is a goodlong-lalt 
ing Fruit fit for the Table, Conſervatory 
Kitchen or Prels, yields a very fine Juice, 
and is propagated in Cider-Plantations ; 
bearing to admiration every other Year. 
nere is another fort known by the 
Name of the Summer Marigold. 
MAR] O RAM, an Herb, of which 


there are ſeveral ſorts; the Fine- ſueet, 


early rais'd of Seeds ſown in May; the 
Fulgar ſœeet, brought up by Slips; and 
Potemarjoram, done rhe ſame Way; 
the Uſes of which are commonly 
known. There is alſo the diſtinction 
of Winter -Marjoram, which is beſt, and 
summer-Marjoram, that does not laſt 
heyond the Seaſon. It is propagated by 
$1zps or Suckers in April, and is good 
% comfort the Brain and Nerves, In 


MAR 


Food, it ſtrengthens the Stomach, bur 
is to be us'd in a ſmall quantity, and 
never among hot Meats, but ratheri; 
ſuch as are cold and windy, that beg; 
groſs and flimy Humours, 

MARK, a Sign or Token, a Pr; 
or a Print; alſo a White or Aim to (109: 
at. | 

MARK, a Silver-Coin anciently va. 
lu'd at 30 Pence, and now taken for the 
Sum of 13 Shilling and 4 Pence. A 
Mark of Gold, in old time, was the quan- 
tity of 8 ounces, and was equal to 161. 
13s. 44. of our preſent Money, A 
Mark is alſo a Scorch Coin worth 1324. 
En»bliſh. 

MARK of Goods, a diſtinguiſhing 
Mark whereby every Merchant or Tra. 
der, knows his owa Goods; which is 

rels'd either by Letters of the H. 
Myers: Numbers, and ſometimes by 
other particular Characters. 

MARK in Horſes. See Horſes Age. 

To MARK Sheep : This is done with 
a Marking-Iron, either by the Letters of 
the Owner's Name, or ſome other De- 
vice, dipt in hot Pitch or Tar, and Clapt 
on ſome Part of the Sheep, which wil 
abide there to make them kno'yn and 
diſtinguiſh'd from others: Some maik 
them with Raddle, and ſet Ear-marks. 

MARKS, (among Hurters)the Fodt. 
prints and Treadings of wild calls. 

MARK-WEIGHT, a poreign 
Weight commonly of 8 ounces ; 2 
Mark-Pound, is 2 ſuch Marks, or 16 
ounces. | 

MARLE, a kind of fat Earth, which 
is caſt upon Land, to make 1t more 
fruitfu] : Of this there are ſevera! ſorts 
reckon'd in Cheſhire to be 5 in number. 
1. The Cowſhut-Marl, of a brownill 
colour, with blew Veins in it, andl/ittlc 
Lumps of Chalk or Lime- tone. 2.5/0 
or Slare-Marle, which is a ſort of a bot 
Stone, or rather Slate, of a blew ot 

lewiſh Colour, that caſily does 
with Froſt or Rain. 3. Peat-marle, 0! 
Delving-Marle, that is cloſe, ſtrons. 
and very fat. 4. Clay-Marle, Telvli 
bling Clay and near of kin to It, bat 
more fat, and ſometimes mixt Witt 
5. Steel-marie, co 


mans ſtones. 


monhy 
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monly lying in the bottom of Pits that 
are dug, which is of itſelf apt to break 
into ſquare cubical Bits. It is of a cold 
Nature, but fattens Land yy . 
and being heavy, will go downwards, 
tho' mot ſo much as Lime. Its good- 
neſs or badneſs is not known ſo much 
by the colour, as the purity and uncom- 
poundedneſs of it; for it will break in- 
to bits like a Dye, or ſmooth like Lead- 
Oar, without any compoſuion of Sand 
orGravel. If it flakes like Slate-ſtones, 
and that after a ſhower of Rain, or be- 
ing expoſed to the Sun, when through- 
ly dry again, it turns to duſt, and is not 
congealed like tough Clay ; it muſt 
nerds be fruitful ; As to its ſlipperineſs, 
{limineſs, oilineſs, cc. for being a ſign 
of its goodnels, that is not always cer- 
tain; for 'tis found by Experience, that 


very good Marle hes in Mines pure 


dry and ſhort, but yet if watered, it 
will become ſlippery: It is commonly 
laid in ſmall heaps, and diſperſed over 
the whole Field, after the manner of 
Dung: And this will keep the Land 
in heart 10 or 15, nay, in ſome Pla- 
ces, 30 Years. 

MARLED LANDS, thrive beſt 
when ſown under Furrow, becauſe if 
well husbanded, they'll become mel- 


low and hollow, which will occaſion 


the Grounds ſinking from the Roots of 
the Corn, when it ſtands too high. 


Where Land lye upon the Sides of Hills, | 
the Water iſſuing out of them is apt to 


carry away the fat of the Marle, unleſs 
the upper Part can be marled, ſo as it 
may waſh down upon the lower, and 
therefore flat Lands are beſt ſor this ſort 
of Manure: If Marle ſadden Ground, 
or make it ſtiff and binding, it muſt be 
well dung'd and laid down for Graſs : 
Inthe Matling of Landsit is needful to 
know the true proportion ; but too little 
is better than too much, it being eaſter 
to add, than to take away; and the ſu- 
reſt means is to try ſome ſmall quantities 
at firſt, and then to proceed as the Ex- 
periments encourage you. For hard 
and binding Ground, the beginning of 


* is beſt to lay Marle on; but the 
plug its better with light, (andy, 


| 


MAR 


dry and gravelly Lands, tho'it be good 
to try both, 

MAR LPIT-PU MP, an Inſtrument 
to diſcharge the Water of Springs in 
Pits out of which Marl is digged: Tis 
one of the cheapeſt and beit Pumps 
for this Uſe, and made thus: Take 4 
Deals or other Boards, which you are 
to joynt and nail well together; and if 
[ron-plates be nail'd over their Edges, 


{lr will ſtrengthen them much : Theſe 


Pumps may be made lingle with a 
Handle common to hoth, tor one Man 
to work them, or double tor two Men, 
as in the Figure; 
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aa ſhews the Cylinder of the Pump. 
which is all of a. ſize quite thro'; at the 
lower end at ;̃ is a Valve at the bottom 
here the Water enters, and to retain 
it when in; At Cis the Bucket fitted to 
the Cylinder, with a Valve in the bot- 
tom of it, which opens and ſhutsas the 
Bucket is moved up and down; fo that 
the Bucket being let down to the Valve 
at B, it may raiſe the whole Column of 
Water in the Cylinder, and cauſe it to 
run out at DD; The pricked Line at 
E, ſhews how deep the Pump ſhould 
ſtand in Water, which is to the top of 
the highelt riſe of the Bucket: Phefz 
Boards may be of any length and 
breadth at pleaſure, accordin! to the 
height you have occaſion to ralte the 

H1 3 Water; 
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Water; only it 1s to be noted, that 
the longer the Pump is, the leſs the Cy- 
under ſhould be, by reaſon of the 
Weight of Water; One Man may work 
one of theſe Pumps that is 12 Foot 
Ung, and 12 Inches ſquare, which will 
void a vaſt quantity of Water in an 
Hour, with a great deal of eaſe; becauſe 
the motion is in Water without any 
iucking, that requires a much greater 
Strength than the weight of the Water : 
This ſhews the fault of common Pumps 
in making them of 2 different Bores, 
and letting the Bucket work above the 
Water; but Pumps thus made, are with- 
gut thoſe continual Repairs and Mend- 
ings, that the leaſt Defects in Sucking 
pumps are conſtantly requiring. 

MARINADE, apickled Meat ei- 
Wer of Fleſh or Filth. 

MARSH, a Fen or boggy Ground. 

MARS HLAND, a ſort of Gra- 
ing Ground which lies nears Rivers or 
tens, às to Lands ſituate near Rivers, 
the great Improvement of them 1s 
their overſſov ing, which brings the Soil 
of the Up-land: upon them; lo as they 
need no other mending tho” conttant- 
iy mow'd : On the other hand, the 
main Inconveniency of theſe Lands, 
is theirbeing ſubject to Summer floods, 
which high Hills near the ſides ot the 
Rivers and the long courſe of them, do 
but too often occation; and tho the 
richeſt Lands generally lye about ſuch 
Rivers, yet there is the moſt danger of 
the Crops being ſpoil'd, eſpecially 
where they are not iacloſed ſo as to be 
ted with Cattel; which appears to be 
much the ſureſt Method of managing 
theſe uncertaining Lands, eſpecially 
when feeding Cattel bears any thing 
of a Price. But the molt advantage- 
ous ſort of Mar{bp-Lands, are thoſe 
that may beoverflow'd or laid dry, as 
occaſion ſerves, that you may improve 
them in the Winter, and keep ouc the 
Summer-Torrents when the Grafs is 
00g. Another ſort of Marſh- ground 
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the Water you can from coming upgn 
them, eſpecially that of the Sea, wich 
is often done at great Expence by 
Walls, Banks, ec. Two main tine; 
that are commonly wanting in tete 
Lands, are treſh Water and good She, 
ter, which may be helped in many Pla- 
ces by making convenient Ponds to 
hold Rain water, and by planting Trees 
and ledges tor Cattel to get behind in 
ſtormy Weather. Note, These Lands 
fatten Cattel the ſooneſt of any, and 
preſerve Sheep from the Rot. 
MART, a great Fair: Whence 
Mart-Town, a large Town Ccininent tor 
ſuch a Fair. to which People of icvers 
Nations reſort, upon account of Com- 
merce and Trade; as that 0i Frankfurt 
upon the River Main in Germny, 
MARTAGON, or MOUNTAIN- 
LILV, is of ſeveral kinds: 1. The 
Martagon Imperial, that has a ſcaly 
Root, of a pale yellow Colour, grows 
a yard high, bearing green broad 
Leaves, and on the top of the ial; a 
multitade of Flowers, whoſe Leaves 
are thick and flethy, and of a pale-pur- 
ple, with brown ſpots on the inlide, 2 


ſtyle in the middle, and 6 Chives tipt 


with Vermillion- Pendants. 2. The 


White Martagon, that has a greener 


Stalk, fewer Flowers, and thoſe white. 
3. The white Martagon ſpotted, having 
a brown ſtalk, bluſh-coloured Flowers, 
with many red ſpots on the inſide. 4. 
The ſpotted Martagon of Canada, heats 
ing 4 or 5 Flowers on long Foot-ſtalks, 
like a red Lily; the Head yellow, 
black-ſpotted on the inſide, chivedand 
pointilled like the reſt; but the Root 
ſmaller, and Stalk jower, 5. Aartagen 
of Conſtantinople, that has a ſcaly yel- 
lowiſh Root, and brown Stalk, on the 
top whereof grow a few Flowers, O- 
range colour'd, pointilied, and chived. 
6. The red ſpotted Martagen of Con. 
ſtantinople, with larger Flowers, and 


- 


deeper-Oranged than the laſt. . 


proper for Grazing, is that near the 


The MHartagon of Ilungary, Whole 
Leaves are larger than the laſt, thinner 


Sea, Which for the moſt part is exceed- | ſet, but Flowers bigger, of a bright pale 
ing rich Land; but as they generally | Orange, being the beſt and rareil of al 
y very flat, tis requiſite to kcep all | the Martagens, 8. The Firginian Mar: 


MAR 
tagen, growing a yard high, with green 


yellow coloured Flowers at top, and 
brown ſpots in the bottom of them ; but 
the points of the Leaves that turn up, 
arc of a red colour, without ſpots , It is 
a tender Plant, and muſt be defended 
from Winter-Froſts. 9. The Martagon 
of Pompony, that grows a yard high al- 
ſo, green Leaved, and Flowers accord- 
ingto its Age ; the ſame being of a yel- 
low orange, With ſmall black ſpots on 
the inſide. There are alſo the yellow 

Martagon Without ſpots, andthe yellow 
ſpotted one, but of no great eſteem, The 
choiceſt of the whole number are thoſe 
of Canada and Virginia, which ſhould 
be planted in the richeſt and hotteſt 
Farth that can be got, in Boxes or Pots; 
to be ſo Houſed, as to keep from freez- 
ing in the Winter. As to the manner of 
propagating of them; ſee Lily. 

MARTEN or MART ERN, an 
Animal about the bgneſs of a Cat, ha. 
ving a longer Body, but ſhorter Legs, 
with an Head and Tail hike a Fox; 1ts 
Skinis commonly brown, white on the 
Throat, and ſomewhat yellowiſh on the 
Back; but his Teeth are exceeding: 
white, and unequal, being ſharp above 
meaſure. It is a very noxious Creature, 
and hunted in the fame manner as the 
wild Cat, which ſee for that purpoſe; 
however, it yields a rich Farr, and its 
Dung ſmells like Musk. 

MARTIN DRY, (in French, le Mar- 
tin ſec) a Pear that has an Iſabella red 
colour on one ſide, and high- coloured 
red on the other ſide, whoſe Pulp eats 
ſhort and pretty fine, its Juice is ſugared 
and perfumed : It is a great Increaſer, 
keeps pretty long, agrees well enough 
with any Soil, and ripens about the mid- 
dle of November. 

MARTINGALE, a Thong of Lea 
ther, faſten'd at one end to the Girths 
under the Belly of a Horſe, and at the 
other end to the Muſs-roll, to hinder 
him from Rearing. 

MARVELof PERU, akind of 
Night-ſhade brought out of America, 
with Flowers of ſuch Variety, that it is 
Allo call'd The World's Wonder : This 
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Plant has a big Stalk bunched at the 
whitith Leaves in Rundles, large gold 


Joynts, ſpreading into many Branches, 
with green leaves at the Joynts, betwixt 
which and the Stalk, come forth Flow- 
ers on ſhort Stalks, like thoſe of the leſſer 
blue Bind-weed, narrow at the bot- 
tom but wide and open at the brims, 
whereof there are ſeveral kinds, White, 


Night, and at the appearance of the Sun, 
ſhrink inwards and wither away, and 
therefore ſeldom ſeen, but late in the 
Evening, or early in the Mornings ; 
each of the Bloſſoms are ſucceeded by 
one Seed, of the bigneſs and colour of 
a black Peaſe ; the Roots long like a Ra- 
diſh, black on the outſide, commonly 


periſhing in Winter. 

They Flower from the beginning of 
Auguſt till Winter, and are deſtroyed 
by Froſts: The Seeds are ſet the begin- 
ning of April, and from their hot Bed 
removed into rich Earth, where they 
may have the benefit of the Sun: Up- 
on their failure to flower the firſt Year; 
Horſe- Dung, or Litter muſt be laid on 
them before the Froſts, and ſo continue 


flower the ſoonerthe ſucceeding Year. 
The Roots of the belt kinds when done 
flowering are to be taken up anddried ; 
then wrapped up ſeverally in woollen 
Rags, and kept from moiſture all Win- 
ter; ſo that being ſet the beginning of 
March, they will proſper and bear Flow- 
ers in their due Seaſon. 

MASH, a Drink given to Catte!, 
made of half a peck of ground Malt, 
put into a Pail; on which as much hot 
{calding Water is pour'd as will wet jt 
very well; that done, ſtir it about half 
an hour, till taſting that Water, you 
find it as ſweet as Honey, when being 
lukewarm you give it the Horſe to 
drink : This Liquor is only us'd after 
you have adminiſter'd a Purge to make 
it work the better, or after hard La- 
bout, or inſtead of Drink in the time of 
any great Sickneſs. The following 
Maſh is proper after Blood-!etting and 
other Indiſpoſitions: “ Take half a 
« peck of good well ground Malt, and 
« nut it into a Pailchy :felf; then fet a 

put it into a vit felf: 

| Hb 4 * Gallon 


Red, or Yellow : They open in the 


covered all Winter; whereupon they'll. 
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Gallon or $ quarts of fair Water. over 
the Fire, and when boiled a little,} 
put as much thercof into the Malt, 
as will moiſten it; working and ſtir- 
ring them with a piece of flat Wood; 
afterwards pour in the reſt of the Wa 
ter, and mix all very well together; 
Laſtly, Cover your Maſh cloſe, and let 
it ſtand 2 hours. When the Horſe is 
ready to take it; cruſh and ſqueeze the 
Malt with your Hand as much as is poſ- 
ſible and give it him to drink luke- warm, 
if it prove too hot or too thick, you may 
rectify both by adding a little cold Wa- 
ter: but be ſure not to make it too cold 
nor too thin. 
MASLIN, Meſcelin or Metin, Corn 
that is mixt; as Wheat with Rye, 
MASLIN FAR, a Food made of 
Wheat and Rye by putting it to ſteep 
in Water by little and little, beating it 
aſterwards in a Mortar, and drying it in 
the Sun, whereby it grinds thick; ſo that 
4 or 5 parts are made of 1 Grain, and 
when dry, it may be kept a long time. 
Being eaten with Meat, it nouriſhes 
wondertully, and fattens alſo lean Per- 
ſons; it is good againſt Fluxes and Ca- 
tarrhs, as well as Rice: But if it be not 
well boiled and prepared, it begets groſs 
and ſlimy Humours, and is Windy; it 
eaten by thoſe who have weak Sto- 
machs, it hardly digeſts, and therefore 
is not good for old Men; and farther, 
if us'dtoo often, it very much obitructs 
the Liver, and cauſes Gravel in the Kid- 
neys : But tis corrected if well bak'd 
with Vinegar and Garlick ; again, it 
loſes its clammy Nature, and is of eaſie 
digeſtion, when ſeaſoned with Honey 
or Sugar: Tis alſo good, in moderati- 
on, both for Sick and Healthy, if hoi- 
led in Broth ; and the Cakes which 
{tome make thereof, are both Pleaſant 
and very Nouriſhing. 
MASTICATORIES, Medicines to 
be chewed, the intention of which is 
10 evacuate Flegm from the Brain; they 
are good for heavineſs in the Head, 
Tooth ach, Diltempers in the Eyes, 
Fars, Cc. 
MAST of Amber, the quantity of 
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MAS T of a Foreſt, the Fruit of wil 
Trees call'd Glandiferous or Maſt-bear. 
ing, as Beach, Oak, Cheſnut, cc. 

M A S'T ER-WORT, an Herb with 
Leaves ſomewhat like Angelica; but 
that they grow lower and on leſſer 
Stalks : The Root of it is good again 
cold Diſeaſes of the Stomach, provoke; 
Urine; and being held betwcen the 
Teeth, it draws Rheum exceedingly, 
MASTICK, a clear and ſweet Gum 
that iſſues out of the Maſtick or Len- 
tisk-tree, "Tis temperate in Heat, aud 
of a dry binding Quality; fo that jt 
ſtrengthens the Stomach, ſtays Vomnit- 
ing, ſtops Iſſues of Blood, exc. Sce Lau- 
tisk-tree. 

MASTICK, (in Latin, Mari an 
Herb, which if the Summer be not 
backward, Flowers in Auguſt, and riſes 
a Foot high with ſtiff branched Stalls, 
thinly Leaved, 2 at a joint; but whit: 
Flowers among a Turf of downy 
Threads at the top of the Stalks and 
Branches: The whole Plant is (weet- 
ſcented, and propagated by ſetting {lips 
in April: Another called, Aſſyrian Ma- 
ſtick, is not ſo tall, ſmaller leaved, white, 
and thicler ſet, with green Heads at 
the tops of the Stalks, and woody Root; 
the whole Plant delicately ſcented, ten- 
der, and impatient of Cold; It ſhould 
therefore be ſet in a Pot, and not Hou- 
ſed, but ordered as Cardinal's Flowers 
are, and unleſs defended by ſharp 
Thorns from Cats, it will be deſtroyed 
by them - The Oil of Maſtick, which 
is good for any cold Grief in a Horſe, 
is * made of 2 ounces of Maſtich, and 
the ſame quantity of Olibanum, boiled 
in a quart of Sallet-Oil to a zd part; 
which being put into a Canvas bag; 
preſs out what Oil you can get, and let- 
ting it ſtand by you, about 12 or 14 
Days, it will be perfect. 
MASTIFF. See Band-Dog. 
MATCH, a Party to be marry'd, an 
Equal: Among Hunters, a Wolf at Rut- 
ting-time is is laid to go to Match or 
Mate. : 
To MATCH, to be like, to par 0 
couple. Among Coch maſters to Match 


> Pounds and a half Weight. 


Cockt, 
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Cocks, is to ſee that they be of an equal] Furz, or Fern rooted out, and ſuch 


Height; length and bigneſs in Body. 

MATERNUS, a hardy ever green 
Surub, ſome what of the Species of the 
[hyllyrea; which does as well for Hedg- 
es, and 1S a$ eaſily manag d. 

MATT E, covered with Mats; 
the Hair is ſaid to be matted, when in- 
tangled or clung together, Alſo a Term 
2pply'dto Herbs, when they grow as if 
they were Plaited together; as Matted 

nl. 
+ MATT O CK, a Toolus'd by Hu, 
Landmen, to grub up Roots of Trees, 
Weeds, cc. by ſome call'd a Grub-ax, 
or Rooting-ax. 

MAUDLIN, (in French, La Magda- 
lene) a'pretty large greeniſh and ſome- 
what tender Pear, ſhap'd almoſt like a 
Berzamor, to be gather'd before, tis yel- 
low, elſe it grows Doughy ; it is ripe the 
beginning of Fuly. | 

MAUDLIN or SWEET MAUD- 
LIN, an Herb ſomewhat like Tanſey 
in ſhape; but having the ſame Virtue, as 
Ale-hoof or Ground-Ivy. 

MAVIS, a kind of Thruſh. See 
Throftle. 

MAW-WORMS. See Borrs. 
| MAY, the fifth and moſt pleaſant 
month in the Year, ſo call'd a Majori- 
bus, i. e. the Senators or Elders of Rome, 
(is others ſay) from Maia the Mother of 
Mercury, The Country-work this 
month is to wean Lambs, the milk of 
| whoſe Ewes you intend to have, and 
the Trees that are deſign'd to thrive till 
October, muſt not be cut or cropped, 
but Ivy is to be killed. If the Corn prove 
doo rank, it may be mowed, or fed with 
| Sheep, before it be too forward: Corn 
| Muilalſo be weeded; and in ſome Places 
Barley may be ſown in this month ; 
wherein alſo Buck, or Brank Wheat, as 
well as latter Peaſe are tobe ſowed, and 
ſo as yet may Hemp and Flax, Quick- 
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Coppices, and other thrubby Woody 
places grabbed up, as you intend hall 
grow no more: Now is the Seaſon to 
ſell off your Winter-ted Caite]; towards 
the end of the month to mow Clover- 
graſs, St. Foine, & c. to leave off water- 
ing Meadows, leſt the Graſs be Rotted, 
or Gravelled, and to look after Sheep 
if the Weather prove Rainy, leſt the 
Rot ſurprize them. 

This is the time to bind Hops to theis 
Poles, and make up the Hills after the 
Rain, to give a 3d Pruning to Peach- 
Trees, taking away and pinching off 
unbloſſoming Branches, to break and 
pull off all crumbled dry Leaves, and wi- 
thered Branches of Mural Trees, to 
cleanſe them trom Snails, Caterpillars, 
c. to graft I'ig-Trees, to ply the La- 
boratory, and to Diſtill Plants for Wa- 
ters, Spirits, exc. Forget not to ſet the 
Bees at full liberty, and to look often 
out and expect ſwarms. Tis the Gard'- 
ners butineſs to be extremely watchful 
and diligent ; to Weed, Manure, and 
cleanſe, to take off all ſuperfluous 
Leaves and Sprigs, and to nail up all 
Wall-Trees. Greens ſown in Banks og 
Borders in October, begin to recompence 
their pains, and to bloſſom; about the 
7th or 8th Day Colliflowers ſhould be 
planted, as alſo, Milan Cabbages, Ca- 
pucin Capers, or Naſturces, Beet— 
chards, Sc. for if it be done ſooner they 
commonly run into Seeds. Now an end 
is made of diſ-eyeing Artichokes, and 
planting new ones, and at the ſame 
rime you are to run Beet-chards one be- 
tween 2 Artichoks : In like manner 
Fig-Trees are ranked in the Plantation, 
in the places allotted for them; and to- 
wards the end of the month we begin to 
nail up the new ſhoots of Wall-Trees, if 
they be ſtrong enough to bear it: It is 
expedient to have this Work finiſti'd to- 


| lets ſhould de now weeded; Fens and; wards the beginning of June, ſince at 
Vet Grounds drained; vour Land here] the end thereof the 2d Nailing of the iſt 


| Falowed, Calves turned out to Graſs, ſhoots is to be begun; and the firit of 


t your Paſtures not over-charged, leſt! thoſe that were never yet nailed, A 


he Summer prove dry; Soil or Com- 
pol sto be carried out, Fuel got home, 
Jeu Land burnt-beat; Goſs, Broom; 


great deal of GezoaLettice is fowrd, and 
ſome of them, with the other ſorts are re- 


planted ; Pear- Trees are alſe now tobe 
' TR | 
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trimmed by cutting away the falſe thoots 
if they appear, and ſome others, tho 
good, for the avoiding of Confuſion, 
mutt likewile be taken off. Endive ſown 
may be had good at the end of Zuly; 
you ſhould therefore take the advantage 
of rainy Weather to ſow annual Flow- 
ers in their ſtead; ſome of them ſeldom 
failing to thrive there; likewiſe take an 
opportunity at the ſame time, to fill up 
the void ſpaces with Basketted, or Cir- 
cumpoſited Trees, in the room of thoſe 
that are dead, or give no very good 
hopes of their proſpering ; which are 
neceſſary to be watered 2 or 3 times, 
during the reſt of the Summer: Conti- 
nue to plant Beet-chards, Nurling Straw- 
berry-Plants till the end of the month, 
and ſuch Lettices as do not Cabbage as 
they ſhould : Repiant Musk-melons and 
Cucumbers in the naked Earth in little 
Holes or Trenches filled with mould, al- 
ſo Pumpkins and Citruls in the like 
Holes, at 3 Fathoms diſtance ; and let 
them be covered with ſomething for 4 
or 5 Days, that they may take Root a- 
gain the ſooner, unleſs it Rain; the great 
heat of the Sun otherwiſe being apt to 
make them wither, and ſometimes to 
kill them quite You may ſtill ſow a few 
Peaſe : Bring out your Orange-Trees at 
the firſt quarter ofthis month's Moon, if 
the Weather be favourable : Trim the 
Jeffamins when you bring them out; 
and at the end of the month begin to 
clip, for the firſt time the Paliſſado, or 
Pole-Hedges of Box, Phyllyrea's, nay, 
even Vſpicia's; but above all, care muſt 
be taken to water the Plants largely; and 
new-planted Trees, for which make a 
hollow Circle of 4 or 5 Inches deep a- 
bout the Extremities of the Roor, into 
which pour Water, and let it ſoak in; 
when you throw the Farth back again, 
cover It with dry Dung or Litter. You 
may alſo begin to replant Purſlain for 
feeding towards the end of the month. 
Continue to trim Melons, and to plant 


you ſee the Mulberry- tree begin to pu 


Cucumbers ſtill; alſo Celery either in 


cold eds, hollowed in theGround as you 
do Aſparagus, in 3 ranks, and both them 
and Celery at a Foot diſtance, . or elſe 
replant them on plain Ground at the 
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like diſtance : Gardiners begin to tie ud 
Vines to their props towards the lattet 
end, and to nail ſuch Stocks of them 2 
are plantzd by Walls. Single Anemo— 
nies are alſo planted; and in the very he. 
ginning, Apricocks are picked off and 
thinned, where there are too many of 
them. Radiſhes, among other Seed: 
are continu'd to be ſowed and vellow 
Stock Gilliflowers are laid, by planting 
Cuttings of them where- ever you have 
a mind, or by laying their Branches that 
{till grow to their Plants; and ſpecial 
care mult be had to deſtroy the thick 
white Worms, that now ſpoilthe Straw. 
berries and Cabbage-Lettice, and take 
away the green Caterpillers which quite 
eat up the Leaves of the Cutrant and 
Gooſeberry-buſhes, and fo waſte their 
Fruit; neither is it to be forgotten be— 
fore the month ſpins out to thin ſuch 
Roots as grow too thick, and to replant 
thoſe you have plucked up in another 
place; as Beer-raves, or red Bett-Rvots, 
Parſmps, &c. 

As for the Proviſions and Products of 
this month, they come in now pretty 
plentifully; the Apples in prime, are 
Pippins, Deux-ans, or John-Apples, 
Weſtbury- Apples, Ruſſettings, Gilli 
flower-Apples, Malagars, Codlins, cc. 
And as to Pears, the great Cairville, 
Winter-Bon-Chretien, black Pear of 
Worceſter, Surrein, double bloſſom Pear, 
c. Beſides the May-Cherry ; and in 
the Kitchen-Garden, appear good ftore 
of Radiſhes, Aſparagus, and Cucum- 
bers: Peaſe and Strawberries begin to 
come in, with long Lettices or Alan. 
ges, white Chicons, and a great many 
more that are paſſed over; and ſo we 
go to the Parterre and Flower Garden. 
And firſt for the expoſing of Orange- 
Trees out of the Conſervatory : The 
moſt proper and ſureſt time is, wie! 


forth and open its Leaves; and indeed, 
it is the only ſeaſon to tranſplant anc iC- 
move them: In order to tus Worts, 
if the Tree be too weighty let uu 52 lite! 
up perpendicularly with the Hand alone, 
by applying a Triangle and a Pulle, 
thereto, and with a Rope and a bros 
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Horſe-girth at the end, wrapped about 
the tem to prevent galling, pull out 
ne Tree with competent Mould ſtick 
ing to it, having before looſen'd it 
rom the ſides of the Caſe, and ſo with 
eile transfer it into another; Theſe Ca- 
ſes are to be filled with natural Earth, 
mixing it with one part of rotten Cow- 
dung, tho ſome prefer Horſe dung, or 
very mellow Soil ſcreened and prepa- 
ted ſometime before; but if this be too 


therewith, or rather Sea-Coal Aſhes, or 
the rotten Sticks or Stuff found in hol- 
low Willows ; and if the Mould want 
binding, alittle loamy Earth : Then let 
the too thick and extravagant Roots be 
cut alittle ; eſpecially at bottom ; and 
ſet your Plant, but not too deep. If 
you ſee cauſe to form the Heads of 
your Trees, by cutting off any conſidera- 


dle Branch, cover the Wound or Ampu- 
* tation with a mixture of Bees- wax Tur- 


pentine and Roſen; of the a firſt each an 


| ounce, and of the other, 2; to which 


a little Tallow may be added; Then 


| {ttle the Whole with a temperately en- 
nich d Water, (impregnated with Neats 
and Sheeps-dung, ſet and ſtirred in the 


Sun a few days before) and that gradu- 


| ally, having before put ſome Rubbiſh 
of Lime-ſtones, Pebbles, Shells, Fag- 
| got-ſpray, or the like, at the bottom of 


the Caſes, to make the moiſture paſſage, 


| and keep the Earth loſe, for fear of rot- 


ting the Fibres : That done, ſet your 
Trees in the ſhade for a Fortnight, and 


| afterwards expoſe them to the Sun, but 


yet ſhelter'd with the gentle ſhade of 
lome Trees, or a Paliſſado thin Hedge, 


| andCurtain drawn before them, which 


may now and then be ſprinkled with 
Vater, as Seamen do their Sails. 
As for ſuch Houſed Plants as you do 


dot think requiſite to take out, give 
| them now and then alſo freſh Earth on 


ie Surface, inſtead of ſome of the old, 


| 2dout an hands depth, or the like, and 


looſen the reſt with a Fork, without 
#ounding the Roots. It is neceſſary 
this Earth ſhould be of an excellent rich 


dl,, ſuchasisthroughly conſumed, and 
| WIL fifty that i may ſoak in the virtue 


| 
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and comfort the Plant ; they muſt be 
likewiſe bruſhed and cleared from the 
Duſt contracted during their incloſure: 
If they be not tranſplanted or removed 
about the middle ot the month, the ſur- 
face of the Earth abour an inch or 2. 
deep, is to be taken off, and Cow-dung 
of the laſt Year's preparing put in the 
room of it. covering it over with the 
lame Mould. The Curious upon this oc- 
caſion, ſhould be always furniſh'd with 


ff, let a little Lime be diſcreetly ſiſted a plentiful ſtock of old Neats-dung, well 


air'd and ſtirred for 2 years; with 3 parts 
of which, 1 of the bottom of the Tan- 
ners-Pit, and ſome addition of a light 
under-turf Mould, they will be provi- 
ded with an incomparable Compolt, not 
only for their Orange trees, but even 
for all other {orts of Greens: However, 
where a Natural Earth is to be found 
with an Eye of Loom inn, mixing it 
with a well conſumed Horſe dung, and 
ſomething that is of a drying Quality, 
ſuch as the Aſhes of Sea-Coal in a due 
proportion, to keep it looſe and from 
cloying ; you need ſeek for nothing 
more : Neither 1s much required to 
trim the Roots, unleſs they be tound ex- 
ceedingly matted and ſtraggling, or too 
much looſe ttaſh put at the bottom of 
their Caſes; but it were good to remove 
them once in 3 or 4 Years into larger 
ones if they proſper: The beſt ſize of 
Caſes is of 16 [nches, the middle fort of 
2 Foot, and the largeſt near a Yard Di- 
ameter, ſupported from the Ground by 
Knobs or Feet of 4 Inches. Carnations 
and Gilliflowers are ſhaded after mid- 
day about this ſeaſon : Clove Gilliflow- 
ers may belikewiſe ſown at full Moon, 
and Stock Gilhflowers well planted in 
Beds about the fame time. You muſt 
continue to water Crows-f. et; Amaran- 
thus'sareto be tranſplanted forth, where 
you would have them ſtand; and for 


Antirrhinum or Calves-inout, it may 


be ſown or ſet. What Anemony Seed 
is ripe ſhould be gather'd, if good, and 
preſerved dry; ſingle ones may be plant- 
ed: Jaſmin1s to be pruned cloſe within 
half an Inch, and the Stalks of ſuch as 
are dry d talen up, covering what lie ex- 
poſed to the Sun and Sho wers; and it 
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MEA 
any be found cankered, they muſt be 
immediately buried in the Earth again 
before they are dry, tis the beſt cure. 
This month preſents us with an infi- 
nite nuraber of all ſorts of flowers, ſuch 
as Tulips, Stock-gilliflowers of all co- 
tours, Primroſes both deep and pale 
blue, Muſures, Daiſies, Flames, ſpring 
Honey-ſuckles, Roſes of Geldabond, 


fingle Anemonies, ſingle and double | 


Narciſſas's, Peonies, both of the Fleſh, 
or Carnation, and of the very red co- 
lour like the Ferſian Lily, Bee-flowers, 
Star- flowers, Julians, yellow Trefoil 
growing on a Shrub, * 4 Sedums, 
Muskets, white-Stock-Gilliflowers, Co- 
lumbines, Plumed or Panached Fa- 

cinths, yellou-Martagons, and a multi- 

tude more. 

M AY-BUTTER ; during this 
month, before Butcer is ſettled, alump 
of it may be ſaved, to be put into a Vel- 
1], and fo ſet in the Sun for the ſpace of 
that Month, which will make it exceed- 
ing ſoveraign and Medicinal for 
Wounds, Strains, Aches, and the like 


Grievances. 


MAY-FLY, an Inſect fo call'd be- 
cauſe it is bred in the Month of May, of 
the Water-cricket, which creeping out 
of the River, turns to a Fly : It uſual- 
ly lies under Stones near the Banks, and 
is a good Bait for ſome ſort of Fiſh. 

To MAYL Hawks (in Falconry) is 
to pinnion their Wings. 

MATE ina Garden, a Place artifici- 
ally made with many turningsand wind- 
ings. 

MEAD, a pleaſant Drink made of 
Honey and Water. In order to prepare 
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MEADOW or MEA DO 
GROUND, Land that yield; 2 
ſtore of Graſs, ſor Paſture or Hay. 

As for the choice of Places proper fo 
Meadows, too much or too line WI. 
ter is almoſt equally prejudicial to them. 
ſo that the beſt Lands for Paſture are «. 
ther ſuch as lye low, or hanging 
Grounds, or any rich Soil that has ; 
moiſt bottom, eſpecially where any Ri. 
vulet, little Brook or ſome running 
Spring may be brought over it, 234 


[ where there is a Deſcent in the Meadom, 


that the Water may not lodge too lone 
on its ſurface : Theſe Meadows a8 
much better than thoſe ſituate by grey: 
Rivers, where Crops are often loſt. The 
worſt quality of Up-land Meadows iz, 
that they need frequent mending ot 
Feeding, which the other never do; but 
then the Hay of the former is a great 
deal finerthan that ofthe Low-land. 
The Improvement of theſe Lands i; 
much the ſame with that of the Arable, 
only'tis obſervable that as Dung thrown 
on plough'd Ground is uſually let in with 
Harrows; ſo that which is laid on Pal- 
ture ſhould be well harrow'd'in with 
great Buſh, or with a Gate ſtuck full of 
Buſhes ; and that all Dung deſigned tor 
Meadow-Land mult be ſpread over it in 
Winter, that the Rain may waſh the Fat. 
neſs thereof into the Roots of the Grab, 
before the Sun dries it away. Many 
recommend ſome part of Mould, min- 
ed with Dung rather than Dung alone, 
becauſe it more readily paſſes to the 
Roots of the Graſs, and incorporate 
with the Earth: But the beſt Manure 
for Meadows is the bottom of Hay- 


one of the belt ſorts of it, „Take 12} mows and Hay-ftacks, upon Account 


« Gallons of Water, and ſlip in the 
« whites of 6 Eggs; mix them well 
& with the Water, and 20 pounds 


*« of good Honey; let the Liquor boil | 


ce an hour, and when boil'd add Cinna- 
« mon, Ginger, Cloves, Mace, and a 
« little Roſemary : As ſoon as tis cold, 


« jt up, keeping the Veſſel fill'd as it 
works; when it has done working, ſtop 
it up cloſe, and when fine Bottle it for 


uſe, vcg Hydromel and Metheglin. 


of the Mould 'tis compoſed of, and! 
Hay-ſeed 'tis mingled with, that w.. 
both improve the Land, and increal: 
the Graſs; for which reaſon due care 
ought to betaken not to mix any Hay- 
ſeed with the Dung: hills you deſign 10 
Corn- ground; becauſe it is apt to breed 
Graſs and Weeds on them. 

As to Meadow-Grounds overflows 
by Sea breaches; though Salt moderate- 
ly uſed is a very great Improvement ©: 


| treſh Lands, yet too much kills al 12 
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of Plants, Having therefore ſtop'd your 
Breaches; let Trenches be made, and 
draw the Salt-water off, as ſoon as 1s 

ſible, into ſome low Place, where by 
an Engine or otherwiſe, it may be caſt 
over the Bank into the Sea, or into ſome 
Waſte-Ground ; unleſs it be ſo ſmall a 
Quantity, as the Sun will dry up. Then 
layas much freſh Mould upon it as you 
can to abate the Saltneſs of the Earth; 
ploughing it 3 or 4 Years tolet the Air 
and Rains into the Lands to freſhen it. 

The beſt of theſe Grazing Grounds are 
commonly ſtocked with the largeſtOxen, 
Cows, and Sheep, the middle tort with 
a leſſer Size, and the more barren with 
Sheep alone; the rocky with Goats, and 
the worſe with Kabbets: For nothing is 
more prejudicial to the Farmer, than 
theſtocking of his Land, with Cattel that 
are larger than it will bear, 

ME ADO W $-SAFFRON, (in Latin 
Colchicum) a Plant of which there are ſe- 
veral ſorts worth collecting. 1. The par- 
ty-coloured Meadow: Saffron, like the Cro- 
cus's, conſiſting of 6 Leaves, ſome of 
which are white, others of a pale purple 
colour, ſome half white and half purple, 
with ſeveral Chives in the middle: At 
Spring the Leaves are large, long and 
green, from the middle whereof appear 
the Secd-Veſlels, containing brown 
Seeds; the Root like Tulips, but larger, 
having a long Eminence at bottom, 
whence its Fibres ſhoot into; the 
Ground, 2. The variegated Meadow-Saf- 


fron, pale bluſh, and deep purple Leaved; 


another of a ſadder Purple. 3. The va- 
negated Meadow-Saffron called Agrippina, 
is of a later Diſcovery, white and red 
ſtriped like a Tulip. 4. Checkered 
Meagow-Saffron of Naples, has deep pur- 
Pliſh red Flowers, checkered like a Fri- 


tilary, 5. The checkered Meadow-Saf-| 


fon of Chio, of a pale purple colour, thick- 
{potted and checkered with blueiſn pur- 
ple, ſmall, but beautiful Flowers ; the 
Root ſmall and tender. 6. The double 
Meadow-Saffron, in colour like the com- 
mon one, but very double, and of a pale 
purple ; as there is another double one 
of à deeper purple. 7. The double va- 
negated Meadow-Saffron, ſome of whoſe 
Lavesare ſtriped, and garded with white 


| 
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upon the pale Bluſh. 8. The greateſt 
double Meadow-Saffron, of a pale purpliſh 
bluſh Colour, par, | open and ſui paſ- 
ſing any of the double kind. 

The Roots of theſe things being ſet a- 
bout the end of Auguſt, or beginning of 
September, will ſuddcnly put fonth Fihres, 
and ſoon after Flowers, being tue tirſt 
blown from the time of the ſetting of 
the dry Roots of all others, bur the tirtt 


party! coloured, and that o: Chio flower 


laſt: They are caſily ſet, the Roots o ing 
their Fibres, which may be taken vpas 
ſoon as the green Leaves are dried 
down, and kept out of the G:0unc til: the 
time of planting : They'll thrive almoſt 
in any Soil, tho' they affect moiſt beſt; 
only that of Chio muſt be planted in a very 
warm Place where it may have the bene- 
fit of the Sun, and be ſhelter'd trom Froſts, 
wet and cold in Winter, whereof it is 
very impatient. 

MEADOW-SWEET or MEAD- 
SWEET, an Herb that grows in Mea- 
dows with crumpled Leaves, fomewhat 
like thoſe of the E: It ſtays all manner 
of Bleedings and Vomiting, and makes 
the Heart light. 

MEAK, an Inſtrument to mow or 
hack Peaſe, Brake, cc. 

ME AL, Wheat or other Grain that is 
ground, 

MEALRENTS, certain Rents hereto- 
Fore given in Meal, to make Food for the 
Lords Hounds, by ſome Tenants in the 
Honour of Clun, which are ſtill fo call'd, 
cho' now paid in Money, 

MEALS or MALES, the Shelves or 
Banks of Sand on the Sea-coaltsof Norfolk. 
Whence Ingom Meals, the Name of a San- 
dy Shore in Lincolnſſiire. 

ME ALV-TREE or WILD-VINE. 
a kind of Plant. 

MEAN, the middle between 2 Ex. 
tremes, either in Time or Dignity. In 
a Law-ſenſe, the Interim or middle time; 
as His Action was mean betwixt the Diſ- 
ſeixin made to him, and his Recovery, There 
is alſo a Lord Mean or Meſne; that is, a 

Lord of a Manour; who has Tenants 
holding of him; yet he himſelf holds of 
a ſuperiour Lord. 

MEANS, Methods, Wavs or Devices 


to compaſs an end or do a ching. Alſo the 
Wealrh 
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MEL 
Wealth or Eſtate that any Man is poſſeſ- 
ſed of. 

MEAR a Palk or Furrow in aField, 
to part one Man's Land trom another, al- 
ſo a Maſhy Ground: And Mear- ſtones, are 
Stones ſer up for Land-marks or Bounda- 
Ties in open Fields. 

MEASE or MESE of Herrings, a 
Meaſure containing 500 

M EA7Z LES, a Diſtemper in Swine; 
to cure which, © Take a quart of the 
* oldeſt Wine that can be got, and mingle 
it with red Oaker, till it grow thick, 


adding a Gallon of warm ſweet Whay. 
After the Beaſt has been faſting a Day and 


a Night, give it him to Drink. For o- 
ther Remedies in this Caſe, See Hog. 

MEDICK-FODDER. See Saint Foin. 

MEDLER-TREE, is raiſed by graft- 
ing on a Pear-tree, Crab-tree, White- 
thorn, or Service-tree; where the laſt is 
the beſt, and the White-thorn by rauch 
the worſt. The common Engliſh Med- 
lar is but ſmall, but the great Dutch one 
is the beſt, and a good Bearer : If that 
mentioned by Mr. Ray to be without 
Stones could be got, it would be a great 
piece of Curioſity, and worth planting. 

The Fruit of this Tree, when rotten- 
Tipe is grateful to the Stomach, and is 
beſt after Meals to cloſe up the Mouth of 
it; yet Medlars being much caten, breed 
Melancholy, but the Stones bear to Pow- 
der, anddrank in White-wine are reput- 
ed good for Gravel in the Kidneys or Blad 
der. 

MELICERIDES, Tumours in Hor— 
ſes, (ſo call'd from their Refemblance to 
an Honey-comb.) They affect the ors , 
and ſend forth a glewy matter like Ho- 
ney. The method of Curing them is by 
Burning them with red-hot Irons, to 
bring away the matter, and healing the 
Uicers with Wax melted in Hogs greaſe, 
and waſking them with Sea-water if it 
can be got, but if not, in cold Water; 
there are alſo other methods of Cure. 

MELICOTONY or MELOCOTOON, 
a ſort of yellow Peach. 

MELILOT, an Herb with round 
Leaves and ſlender Branches: It ripens 
Sores, ſoftens, and eaſes Pain ; being 
commonly us'd for thoſe purpoſes in 
P:a.lters and Poultifles, 


MEL 
MEL. LII T; a dry Scab that grow: 
upon the Heel of a Horſe's Fore- fect, 200 
is cured in this manner: * Take of or. 
e dinary Honey half a pint, and black 
** Soap a quarter of a pound; mingle 
* them well; adding 4 or 5 ſpoonfuls of 
„ Vinegar, and as much Allum fne' 
beat and ſoaked in a Hens Egg, with 
* 2 ſpoonfuls of fine Flour. Mix all ve. 
ry well together ; and having clipped 2. 
way the Hair, apply it plaiſter-wiſe, 6 
far as the Sorrance goes; let it fo remv1 
for 5 days; Then take it away; and wall 
all the Leg, Foot and Sorrance, with 
Broth ot powder'd Beef; afterwards rope 
up his Legs with Thumb-bands of {of 
Hay, wet in the ſame Liquor, and he will 
be ſound. Stillremember whenever the 
Sorrance is dreſſed, to take off the Sch, 
or whatever cruſty ſubſtance may be on 
the Place, and to waſh it very clean. 
MELONS, or MUS K-MELONS, 

(as they are uſually call'd, from their plex. 
{ant ſcent) are a Fruit raiſed for pleaſure 
in the Summer-time, and diſtinguiſs 
by ſeveral names; but thoſe moſt uſually 
known, are the Large-ribbed Melon, an! 
ſmall round Melon. The Seeds being gr 
ſtceped in Milk for 24 hours, are {own 
in February at the Full of the Moon in an 

Hot-bed prepared in this manner ; a 
warm Place is to be provided fecur' 
from all Winds, by being encloſed with 

a Pale or Hedge made of Reed or Straw, 
about 6 or 7 foot high, of ſuch diſtance 
and capacity as your occaſions require 
Within this Incloſure a Bed about 2 073 

foot in height and 3 foot over, may be 
raiſed of new Horſe-dung that is6, 8, 0! 

10 days old; treading it hard down 0 

the top, being made level, and edged 

round with Boards: After that lay Ffe 

Mould about 3 or 4 inches thick ; and 

when the extreme heat ot the Bed is oe, 
(which may be known by thruſting in 

your Finger) plant the Sceds as you think 

fir, and ſet up Forks 4 or 5 inches abolt 

the Bed, to ſupport a Frame made 0! 
Sitcks, and covered with Straw, to de- 

fend the Seeds and Plants from cold: 
wet: Only in a warm day, the Cover''s 

may be open'd for an hour before Noon. 
and an hour after; and when they ate 


| come up, they muſt be covered 10 
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nd. 
* the end of April, the Melon” 


plants are removed out of the Hot-bed 
into the Beds where they are to grow all 
summer; Which Beds, or at lealt ſome 


large holes in them, are to be hill'd with 


very rich Mould ; the beſt time for this 
work is in an Evening after a fair Day, 
when they mult be water d and de fended 
from the Sun and Cold for 3 or 4 days 
together; They may be covered when 
rown large with Glaſs-bells, or ſquare 
Caſes of Glals made on purpoſe, which 
ould be kept cloſe at night, with ſome 
aamiſſion of Air under the Glaſs, or at 
the top in the day-time: The Leaves muſt 
not be wet in watering ; anda Tile may 
be placed under each Melon, that it may 
lie the warmer upon it; the ſmall ſhoots 
that draw out the Sap of the molt leading 
Branches, are to be nipt off; and when 
your Fruit is grown as big as Tennis- 
balls, ikewiſenip off the ſoot at ſome 
ciſtauce beyond them, and they'll be- 
come very large. Melons are known to 
be ripe, when the ſtalk ſeems as it it 
would part from the Fruit, when they 
begin to gild and grow yellow under- 
death, as alſo by the fragrant ſmell they 


| yield, which encreaſes more as they ri- 


pen: But if they are to be carried tar, it 


| 5neceſſary they be gathered when they 


begin to ripen, Before they are eaten, 
they may be put into a Bucket of cold 


Water, which will make 'em eat cool 
| and pleaſant; as it will mend a Bottle of 
| Vineto be ſet in hot Water. The Seeds 
of the moſt early ripe, ought to be pre- 
| lerved; and thoſe Seeds that lodg'd on 
| the Sunny-ſide of the Melon, are to be 

preferred before the reſt. 


Melons are very refreſhing, cleanſe the 
body, provoke Urine, take away Thirſt, 


| and excite the Appetite; but being Win- 
| Cy, they cauſe the Belly-ach; and by rea- 


lonof their cold nature, are ofhard digeſ- 


non: They are not therefore to be eaten 
with an empty Stomach; and the proper 


ume to uſe them, is after the eating of 
old Cheeſe, ſalted Meats, c. 
MERCURY, A Mineral that is fluid 
nd very heavy of the colour of Silver, 
Waich will amalgamate with Gold and 


N AR 


ſes, having room for alittle Air near Silver. It is call d Quickſilver by reaſon 


of the Whiteneſs ot its Colour and Like- 
neſs to hilver, and quick by reaſon ot its 
continual Motion. Natural Mercary is 
tound in many Parts of Exrope, as Hun— 
gary. Spain, &c. The Artificial is ex- 
tracted by Chy miſts trom Lead or Cin- 
navar. 


| MERCURIAL OINTMENT; 


Ic ſometimes happens in the cure ot Hor- 
ſes- Legs which are ſwollen, that the 
Humours being ſtopt, ate ondens' up- 
on the Fleſh, and grow hard by degrees, 
to as it is impoilible to reſtore them to 
their natural Shape and Soundneſs, Wich- 


out ſome powerful Reſolvent, for 


which this Ointment being one of the 
belt, is thus prepared. © Put halta pound 
of crude Mercury or Quick-Silver, 
© with 4 Ounces or Powder of Brim- 
ſtone into a Mortar; and incorporate 
them with the Pettle, till the Quick- 
« {Iver be kilbd; then adding a pound of 
e Tallow, mix all and make an Oinr- 
ment. At tirſt ſhave away the Hair 
as cloſe as you can, and atterwards rub 
the Part with a Surinple till it grow 
hot, without making it raw; that done, 
apply the Ointment, holding a red-hot 
Iron- bar near the place, to make it {ink 
in the deeper; Laſtly, wrap the Partabout 
with a Hops Bladder, and lay a Cover o- 
ver that, binding on the Dreiling witha 
piece ot Liſt, and not witha Cord, which 
would leave a Mark or Impreſſion: Re- 
new the application as before, every 48 
hours, but omit rubbing with the Sir- 
ſingle. This Remedy {:liom diſappoints 
Expectation, for theparticles of the Mer- 
cury are ſubtil enough to pierce thro'and 
diſlolve inveterate hard ſwellings; ſuch 
as thoſe that remain, after the Drying u 

ot Scabs, Pains and other filthy Sores; 
but if the Legs be ſwollen and gouty after 


a Farin, or if the Horſe be old and the 


Swelling very obſtinate; tis in vain to at- 
tempt the Cure, Which in this caſe is ab- 
ſolutely impoſtible. 

All forts of Vermin may alſo be de- 
ftroy'd, by rubbing the Part where the? 
are bred with this Ointment; and the 
lame may be ſucceſsfuily us'd tor the a- 
nointing ot Bed-ſteds that are apt to hat + 
| ; bob: 
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bour Buggs; and even to raiſe a Salivati- 
on in Venereal Diſtempers. 

MERIONETHSHIRE, a maritime 
County in North-W:les ; bounded North- 
ward oy the Counties of Canar von and 
Denbizh, Southward by Cardiganſhire, on 
the Eaſt by Montgomery//:ire, and on the 
Weſt by the Iriſh 5ea, It contains go0000 
Acres of Ground, and about 2590 Hou— 
ſes. The Air may be wholſome, but 'tis 
a mountainous, barren, and unpleaſant 
Country, having nothing of value, but 
Cattle. There are in it 5 Market-Towns, 
but all very inconſiderable; this County 
therefore ſends only 1 Member to Parlia- 
ment, who is the Knight of the Shire; 
whereas there is no other County in 
the Kingdom has leſs than 2. 

MERLIN, a fort of Hawk, the leaſt 
of all Birds of Prey, which reſembles 
the Haggard-falcon in plume, as alſo in 
the ſear of the Foot, Beak and Tallons, 
and is much like her in Conditions. 
the be well mann'd, lur'd, and careful- 
iy look'd after, ſhe will prove an excel- 
lent Hawk; their flight is ſwifter, and 
they naturally fly at Partridge, Thruſh, 
and Lark; But ſhe is a very buſie and un- 
ruly Bird, and therefore ſpecial Care muſt 


be had ot her, left ſhe unnaturally eat off 


her own Feet and Talons, as they have 
oſten been found to do; upon which ac- 
count, they ought not to be mewed, or 


intermewed, becauſe in the mewing they 


often ſpoilthemſelves. But farther this 


Hawk is wonderouſly ventureſome for 


{he'll fly at Birds as big and bigger than 


herſelf, with ſuch eagerneſs, as to pur- 


ſue them even to a Town or Village; but 


1fyou would fly herat a Partridge, chuſe 


the Formale, which is the Female, for 
the Jack is not worth the training. 

But tho' the Merling be accounted an 
Hawk of the Fiſt, yet ſhe may be brought 
to take muchdelight in the Lure; When 
you have made, her come to the Lure, ſo 
25 the will patiently endure the Hood, 
you ſhould make her a train with a Par- 
tridge; if ſhe foot and kill it, reward her 
well: Then fly her at the wild Partridge; 
and if ſhe take or make it at firſt or ſe- 
cond flight, being retrieved by the Spani- 
els, feed her upon it with a reaſonable 


gorge; chearing her in ſuch a manner 


It 


ME 
with the Voice, that ſhe ma? know! 
another time: But if ſhe do Ar well 
hardy at ſecond or third Train, fie wil 
be good for nothing. 

When your Afexlin is through! 
mann'd and made gentle; I ſay, whey 
ſheis reclaim'd, you may carry her into 
the Fields; where having found a Lark 
or Linnet, get as near as may be into 
the wind to the Bird; and as ſoon as the 
Bird riſes from the Ground, unhood your 
Caſt of Merlins, and caſt them off: por 
you muſt know they affect to fly in com- 
pany; belides 'tis a greater delight to 
the SpeCtators, to ſee them fly together; 
where they may obſerve one climbin 
to the mountee above the Lark, and the 
other lying low for her beſt advantage; 
when they have beat down the Lark, le: 
them feed alittle thereon. But there i; 
4 ſort of Larks, called Cut-Larks, which 
tis not adviſeable for the Falconer to let 
them fly at; for tho' they do not mount; 
the long-ſpurr'd Lark does, yet their fi. 
ing ſtratght forwards endangers the lol 
of the Hawk, without Paſtime or Plcz- 
ſure. 

MESHES, the Openings and Vacan- 
cies in Net-works, 

MESLIN, See Maſſin. 

MET, a Country-word for a Strike 
or Buſnel- 

METEORS, certain imperfect) 
mixt Bodies, that conſiſt of Vapours 
drawn up into the middle Region ot the 
Air, and ſet out in different Forms; 35 
Rain, Hail, Snow, Wind, Thunder and 
Lightning, Blazing-Stars, ec. The 
Term is deriv'd from the Greek Word 
Meteors i. e. high or lofty, beeauſc tor 
the moſt part, they appear to be hizh 
in the Air; and theſe are either Airy, Fi- 
ery or Watery. Airy Meteors, are thoſe 
that are bred of flatuous and f{pirituou* 
Exhalations or Vapours, as Winds, Co“. 
Fiery Meteors, are ſuch as conſiſt of 2. 
ſulphureous kindled Smoak, of which 
there are ſeveral kinds; as Ignis fat, 
commonly call'd Will with a Wiſp; Dri 
co volans, or the Flying Dragon, Trab., 
or the Beam; Thunder and Lightning, 
cc. Matery Meteors, are made of Vs- 
pours or Watery Particles ſeparatedt rom 


each other by means of Heat, and vn. 
riou!ly 


| 


— — 


| 


, 
. 
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MET 
riouſly modify d or faſhion d; as Dew, 
nil, Rain, Snow, c. Fora particu- 
ur Deſcription of theſe Meteors ſee in 
their reſpective Heads. ; 
METHEG LIN, a delicious Liquor 
:epared out of Honey, being one ot the 
molt pleaſantand general drinksthe Nor- 
thern part of Europe affords, and was in 
uſe among the ancient Inhabitants that 
iwelt in thoſe cold Climates. There 
ire divers ways of making it, and ſeve- 
n green Plants are preſcrib'dto be uſed ; 
{ich as Sweet-brier-Leaves, Thyme, 
Roſemary, Cc. which yet are not to be 
taken green by them that intend to 
make a lively, quick and brisk Liquor; 
green and raw Herbs dulling and flatting 
the Spirits of the Liquor to which they 
te added; neither will any green 
Herb yield its virtue ſo eaſily, as when 
iry: But Spice and aromatick Herbs 
are very neceſſary to add a flavour to 
the Metheglin, and abate its too luſcious 
tale. Take therefore Live Honey 
which naturaily runs from the Combs, 
{that from Swarms of the ſame year 
1; the beſt) and put ſo much of it into 
cer Spring-Water, that when the Ho- 
rey is difſolved throughly, an Egg 
wil not fink to the bottom, but caſi— 
ly (wim up and down therein; then 
let the Liquor boil in a Braſs or rather 
Copper Veſſel, for about an hour's time 
or more, and by that time the Egg 
wins above the Liquor about the 
breadth of a Groat, let it cool: Next 
4 Wining it may be barrel'd up; adding 
ko the proportion of 15 Gallons, ** an 
bounce of Ginger, half an ounce ot 
Cinnamon, Cloves and Mace of each 
in Ounce, al: groſly pounded; tor it 
beat fine, it will always float in the Me- 
preeim, and make it foul; and if they 
e put in while it is hot, the Spice wil) 
vie their Spirits: A ſmall ſpoonful of 
% may alſo be added at the Bung- 
vie, to encreaſe the Working; but it 
alt not be left to ſtand too cold at the 
hs that being a principal. impediment 
o its Fermentation. As ſoon as it has 
"a working, ſtop it up cloſe, and let 
tand fora month, then draw it off in- 
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Liquor; and the iongerꝰtis kept, the bet- 
ter it will be. By the floating ofthe Egg 
you may edges ſtrength; and it may 
be made more or leſs ſtrong at pleaſure, 
by the addition of more Honey or more 
Water, and by long boiln it is ren— 
der'd moſt pleaſant and durable. Ir 
ought to be obſerved, that when the Me- 
theglin is boiling, 'tis not neceſſary to 
{cum it, for the ſcum being left behind. 
will be of uſe and an help to the Fermen- 
tation, and makesthe Liquor atcerwards 
become more clear ; ſo that it unites 
again, as is commonly believed. 

METHEGLIN WHITE: To 
make this ſort of Liquor, © Take Sweet- 
** marjoram, Sweet-bricr-buds, Violets, 
and Straw-berry-lcaves, of each an 
* handful; the ſame quantity of double 
*© Violet-flowers, it they can be got; 
broad Thyme, Borageand Aprimony, 
of each an handfnl; 3 or 4 tops of 
© Roſemary; the Seeds of Carraways, 
“ Coriander, and Fennel, of cach 2 
« ſpoontuls, and 3 or 4 blades of larg + 
Mace: Let all theſe Ingredients boil in 
8 Gallons ot Running-vrater, 3 quarters 
of an Hour; ſcum and ſtrain the Liquor, 
and being luke- Warm, put as much of the 
beſt Honey thereto as will make it bear 


an Egg the breadth of a 6 pence above 


the Water; then boil it again as long as a- 
ny ſcum will riſe, and let it cool; When 
almoſt cold, ſlip in halt a pint of new Ale- 
yelt, and after it has work d till you per- 


obottles, which if ſet in 2 Refrigerato- 


Nil become à molt pleaſant vinous 


ceive the Veſt to fail, Tun it up, and lutte r 
it to work in the Cask, till the Yelt has 
done riſing, filling it up every day with 
ſome of the ſame Liquor, and ſtopping 
t up; you are alſo to put a Bag in with a 
ſticed Nutmeg, a few Cloves, Mace, 
and Cinnamon, all unbruiſed, and 2 
grain of Musk The beſt time to make 
this Metheglin is a little before Michael- 
mas, and it will be excellent to drink to- 
wards the beginning of the Spring. 

MEW, an Herb otherwiſe call 4 
Spikenell and wild Diil, that has a Stalk 
and Leaves like Annis: It is good to ex- 
pel Wind, and to force Urine, as alſo tor 
Mother-fits, Gripes, Cc. 

ME WING, a Malady common to al! 
kinds of Volatiles; being tke caſting ol 
their Feathers, 

Fi MST, 


| 
| 
| 


Perches, at each Window, to refreſh her 


MEW 


MEW, a place where a Hawk is [et du- and about 6 Foot in Breadth, wi+!, 1, 1 
ring the time ſhe raiſes her Feathers. Of | Boards along the ſides and ends, a 
theſe Mews there are 2 ſorts; onear large, | fingers high from the Surface ot ther.” 
and tke other at ſtock and ſtone; the firſt ble, which ſhould ſtand upon Tres. 
is thus. If your Room be ſpacious, you] bout 3 foot high from the Ground, 1.. 
the ſaid Table be cover'd inditteren 
thick with great Sand mixt with (m;' 


may Mew 4 Falcons at once; each Parti- 

tion conſiſting of about 12 Foot Square, 

and as much in height, with 2 Windows 

2 Foot broad; one opening to the North 
for the benefit of the cold Air, and theo- 
ther to the Eaſt for the kindly warmth of 
the Sun: But at the Eaſt Window, there 
ſhould bea Board 2 Foot broad, even with 
the bottom of the Window, witha Laſh 
or Ledge round about, in the middle of 
which you are to ſet a green Turt, with 
good ſtore of Gravel and Stones upon it, 
that your Hawk may take them at her 
pleaſure. If the Falcon be a great Bater, 
let her Chamber be on the Ground- floor, 
cover'd 4 Fingers thick with Grass, 
Sand, c. where you are to let a Stone 
ſomewhat Taper about a Cubit in height, 
on which ſhe will take delight to fit, by 
reaſon of its Coldueſs. Make her alſo 2 


ſelf as ſhe pleaſes, either with Heat or 
Cold. 

Now for the time of Mewing, it 
ſhould be about the latter end of April; 
when you axe to {et down your Hawks, 
diligently obſerving whether they be 
Louſie or not; for which Pepper and 
Scour them before you caſt them into 
the Mew. Every Week or Fortnight ſet 
her a Baſon of Water to bathe in; and 
when fhe has done, take it away the night 
following. As for your Mew, it muſt have 
a Portal to convey in the Hawk; with a 
Device on which her meat is to be lerv'd ; 
and you ſnhould keep one {et hour in Feed- 
ing. ior lo ſhe will Mew ſooner and bet- 
ter, when ſhe has fed and gorged herſelt, 
remove the Stick from the Hawk where- 
on the Meat was faſten d, to keep her 
trom dragging it intothe Mevr. 

But on the other hand, moſt Falconer 


Gerfalcon, c. Then takinga fin Cy; 


M EW 


Pebbles; in the midſt whereof, place 3 
Pyramidical Free- ſtane about a wand i 
height; ro which tyc your Falcon, Or 


of the Bigneſs of a Bow-liring, py: j 
thro'a Ring or Swivel, and bind i: gu 
the Stone in ſuch a manner that the $44. 
vel may go round the Stone without ler 
or hind'rance, and faſten the Les © 
your Hawk. 
And here 'tis to be farther ob{::v0 
that if you mew more than then 
i Room, you mull ſet the Sone 1: 14 
(tance, that when they bare they mw g 
crab one another. The reaſon of pl. 
this Stone is, becauſe the Falcons de 
to {it ou it for coolnels-ſake, aud te wt 
tle gravelly Stones they trequn!y 44. 
low to cool themſelves within; fu 
is neceſiary to preſerve their Fee 
when they bate, and their Atewer 
moreeatiily cleanſed; The little Cord 
the Swivel tied about the Stone.“ 
Keep the Hawk from inranglins es 
ſhe bates, becauſe the Ring W] 1.]] ] 
low her, Laſtly, *Tis convenient 
your Hawk hooded all the Day. 
only when you take her on you 
feed; but unhood herat night; an. 
ny accident ſhould happen prejud!c,. 
the Hawk, the Falconer ought tone 
the Mew. 
As to the Mewing of the Gots-taws, 
ina more particular manner; witen yul 
have flown her, or the Tierce!, S027, 9 
Haggerd till March, give her ſome d 
ry in her food; and having {een H 
from Lice, cut off the Buttons 0! 
lefles, and throw her into the, 106 


Perches of which ſhould be !tnce v1 


ea! 
a 
-o% 


are of opinion that it is better mewing at 
Stock and Stone, which is perform'd in 
the following manner: Make choice of a 
Ground-room remote troin noiſe or con- 
courſe of People; and therein {et a Table 
of what Length vou judge moſt conve- 


Canvaſs or Cotton; and chere 12-5 
with Pidgeons, or elle wich hot Wen 
Mutton : If about the beginning 0 
ber you find her fair-mewed and He 
penn'd, give her Chickens, 12”: © 
Calves-Hearts, for about 20 da) "+! 


nient for ihe number of your Falcons, Ither, to ſcour her; make her ſice t 


MEW 


" ſtance and gilt of her Pannel, and 
1 then — her with Jel- 
* Sc. again, and ſeel her for 2 or 3 
1s till ſhe endure the Hood patiently. 
To MEW, to cry like a Cat; alſo to 
Moult or caſt the Feathers, as Birds do: 
to bed the Horns, as a Stag does. Now, 
de old Hart caſts his Horns ſooner than 
he young, and the time is about the 
months ot February and March; But here 
oblerve, it you geld a Hart before he has 
Head, he will never bear any; and if it 
de done afterwards, he'll never mew or 
©: his Horns; again, if he be — 
When he has a Velvet-Head, it will ever 
de ſo, without fray ing or burniſſing. 

| Theſe Animals have no ſaoner caſt 
their Heads, but they immediately with- 
dw into Thickets, to hide themſelves 
+. Wha ſuch convenient places where they 
may have good Water and ſtrong Feed- 
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K-lvcs to Thickets, till they have born 
tbeir third Head, which is in the th year. 
After Mewing, they will to button 
in March or April; and as the Sun grows 
ſt.ong, and the ſeaſon of the Year puts 
forward the Crop of the Earth; ſo will 
Rei Heads grow, ſo as to be ſumm d full 
othe midſt of June. 
| MEWING, is a Malady to which all 
orts of Birds are ſubject to, and is the 
rating their Feathers. Young Chickens 
le ſubject to it, and thoſe that are hatch'd 
oo late otten die of it, Thoſe that mew a- 
jout the end of Fuly are not liable to the 
laacy, becauſe the heat not only contri- 
dutes to the Caſting of their Feathers; but 
lo to bringing new in their ſtead; they 
te molt liable to be ſeiʒ d with this Di- 
lemper in the cold Winds of September 
anc October, Chickens when they mew 
lo not eat their Meat heartily, and appe ar 
jad and dull, their Feathers ſtare; and 
ney ſhake off thoſe on their Belly and 
dcs, Ge. they pull them with thei 
Ua and claw the Skin. 
Te common Remedy for this Malady 
to put them to Rooſt early, and not 
o eiſturb them till late in a morning; to 
=P them out ot the heat of the Sun in 
Jaume, and to hold Wine in your 
mouth till it is warm, and then to ſpirt 


ha 


ng; but young Harts neyer betakethem- 
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| it out on their Feathers; to give them 
Millet or Hemp-ſeed for their Meat, and 
alittle Sugarin their Water. \ 

MEZERION, or Dwarf-Bay Tree, ri- 
ſesaccordingto its Age, trom i to 2, 3, or 
4 foot high ina Buſh full of Branches with 
whitiſh round pointed Leaves that do not 
appear till the Flowers are paſt, which 
are ſmall, 4 leav d and chiſter d, ofa pale 
Peach - colour; others near red, and a 3d 
Sort milk-white, and ſweet-ſcented ; 
They are ſucceeded by ſmallBerries when 
ripe, ofa delicateRed. The Berries and 
Seeds are tobe ſown in good light Earth 
in Boxes as ſoon as they arc ripe, or elle 
ſuch Earth is to be laid under theſe fine 
Shrubs for the Seeds as they ripen to fall 
into, and afterwards they ſhould be cover- 
ed with the ſame Mould not too thick. 

MICE or RATS, are very injurious 
to Fields where Nurſeries of Trees are 
raiſed, and to Gardens where Beans, Peaſe. 
c. are ſown. The readieſt way to de- 
ſtroy them is to ſet an earthen Pot in the 
Ground, about half full of Water, and to 
cover it with a Board that has an hole in 
the middle of it; over which Hawm or 
ſuch-like Rubbiſh is to be laid, under 
which the Mice ſeek for ſhelter, and ſoon 
find their Trap to receive them; to pre- 
vent their annoying of Houſes, Barns and 
Corn-Recks; the uſual way of building 
Reeks ot Corn, is on Stavells ſet on Stones, 
which has prov'd ſo fucceſsful in ſome 
places, that large Edifices are built on 
Stones, which ſupply the defect of Barns, 
being covered like them; Granaries may 
be built in the fame manner : Binns or 
Hatches for Corn may be plac'd on Pins, 
like the other, and prove ſecure for Corn 
againſt theſe pernicious Vermine ; but 
caution mult be uſed, that no Stick, Lad- 
der, or other thing bear againſt theſe pla- 
ces, leſt the Mice ſhould come where you 
would not have them. 

For your Flower-Gardens, Av iary, and 
the ſeveral Rooms of an Houſe infected 
with them, Traps may be fer to deſtroy 
them; Arſenick, or the Root of white 
Hellebore given with Sugar, or ſuch like 
Compoſition, will do their Work, but 
the laſt is the beſt becauſe it deſtroys only 
Rats and Mice. s 
| 12 
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MIDDLESFX, is a ſmall Inland Coun- 
ty, having Hayrrford/hir: on the North, 
Surrey ON the South, Eſſex on the Faſt, 
and Buckingbamſhire on the Weſt ; it's ſe- 
parated from Surrey by the Thames, from 
Eſſex by the Lea, and from Buchingham- 
ſhire by the Coln : Tis call'd Middleſex 
from its Situation, between the Falt-An- 
gles andthe Weſt- Saxons; being in length 
rom Eaſt to Weſt, about 39 miles and 16 
in breadth from North to South, in which 
compaſs of Ground it contains 246090 
Acres, and about 110000 Houlcs ; the 

whole being divided into 7 Hundreds, 
wherein arc above 2c0 Pariſhes, and 7 
Marker-Towns, 2 whereot, viz. London 
and Heſtminſter, are privileged to ſend 
Members to Parliament— This is indeed 
one of the leaſt Counties in Eagland; but 
for ſweetneſs of Air, and Fruitfulneſs of 
Sail, none perhaps goes beyond it In 
this County ſtards the moſt famous 
Emporium of the World, and the Glory 
of England, London, the Metropolis, tha: 
requires a Volume to deſcribe it. 

MILE, the diſtanceof 1000 Paces, or 
8 Furlongs; every Furlong containing 40 
L. ugs or Poles; and every Lug or Pole 16 
Foot and a halt. 

MILDF.W. d hn d tobe a fort of 
Log or Dew, proceeding from a conden- 
{ation of fat and moiſt Exhalat ions in a 
hot and dry Summer, from the Bloſſoms 
and Vegetables of the Earth, which by 
the coolnets and ſerenity of the Air into 
a fat and glutinous matter, and falls on 
the Earth, Trees, g&c. again. 

MILL-DE W, a Diſeaſe that happens 
to Plants, caus'd by a dewy moiſture, 
which falling upon them and continuing, 
for want of the Sun's Heat to draw it up 
by its ſharpnels, gnaws and polls the iu- 
molt Subſtance ot the Plant. If after the 
Alill-dew falls on Corn, a {mart ſhower of 
Rain ſucceeds, or the Winds blow ſtrong- 
ly, it is by that means waſh'd or ſhak d 
ott; and theſe are the only natural Reme- 

dies againſt this Diſtemper. When Azrt- 


MIL 


inown, that it would be ſuperf;94, e 
ay any thing of it; but for the ws! . 
dering thereot, after it is come homes 
the Dairy; the main point tha beg4., 
thereto is, the Houſewife's clean'ino{; .. 
the {weet and neat keeping of the Hi 
houſe, where not the leaſt mote ot 28. 
filth may by any means appear; bur 
chings, either to the Eye or Noſe, vo 
ſourneſé, or fluttiſnneſs, that a Pri --- 
Chamber muſt not exceed it ; to . 
is to be added the ſweet and delicate legs. 
ing of the Muk-Veſſels, whether they 
of Wood, Earth, or Lead; thebef ;; ge 
diſputable, only tis generally receiy's 
that the Wooden, round and ſhal'gw, re 
moſt advantageous in cold Vaults, ny 
only for the yielding of Cream, hut hett. 
ing, and the Leaden Veſlel, tor aloe. 
ing a great dealof Cream; however the; 
muſt all be carefully Scalded once ad, 
and ſet in the open Air to {weeten, e! 
getting any taint of ſourneſs, they cn. 
rupt the Milk that is put into them. 

But to leave the Veſſels, when vo; 
Milk is come home, youare, 2:5 it wer, 
to ſtrain it from all unclean thinge, thro 
4 neat and ſweet- kept Stile-diſh, 1! 
form whereof is very well known , 21 
the bottom of this Stile, thro' which! 
Milk is to paſs, muſt be covered witl 
very clean waſhed fine L. inen- C oth. n. 
15 will not ſuffer the leaſt more, ot 
o go thro' it: In every Veile|, put a pte 
ty quantity of Milk, according to '! 
proportion of the Veſſel; the broader 11 
ſhallower it is, the better, yields cer 
moſt Cream, and keeps the Milk longer 
from ſouring. Ot Milk, beſides the 
of it imply, are made ſeveral thing 
as Butter, Cheeſe, & c. of which in tix! 

roper places. 

F M1 U. KING, the beſt and moſt co 
mended hours for Milking are, in: 
but 2 in the day; that in the Spring 4 
summer, the beſt Seaſon for the Dar 
is betwixt 5 and 6 in the Morning, 40 
and 7 in the Evening; and tho nie“ 


dews reſt on the leaves ot Oak and other 
Trees, they atiord the principal Food of 
Bees; as being {weet and eatily Chang'd 
into lloney. 


MILK; the produSionof it is ſo well 
| 


curious Houſewifes have 8 3d Hon 
| monp them, as between 12 and na 
Afternoon; yet the better Exp 
lovr not thereof, faying, thut 2 8 
meals of Milk are ever better than? 
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daes: In performing the work it ſelf, the 
Woman is to fit on the near ſide of the 
Cow, gently at firſt handle and ſtretch her 
Dugs, and moiſten them with Milk, that 
they may yield out the Milk the better, 
1nd with leſs pains; neither mult ſhe ſet- 
de her ſelf to Milk, nor fix her Pail cloſe 
.0the Ground, till ſhe ſee the Cow ſtand 
dem and ſure ; but be ready, upon any 
motion of the Cow, to fave her Pultrom 
gver-Lurming : But when ſhe ſees all things 
in{werable to her deſires, ſhe is then to 
Fk the Cow boldly; and deſiſt not to 
retch and ſtrain her Teats, till not a drop 
morzof Milk will come from her, it be- 
ing the worſt point ot Houſewitry in14- 


M 1jX 
it arelikewiſe planted in hot Beds in Win- 
ter, by taking care to cover them with 
Bells, they ſpringing very well ſor 15 
days, but then periſh: It's of a war mand 
dry Nature, very tragrant, and being 1 
little pretſed, is friendly to a weak Sto- 
mach, and powertul againſt all nervous 
Crudities; nay, the geatler tops of the 
Orange-Mzrzt, enter well into our com- 
potttion ot Sallets, or are grateful alone, 
as are alſh other torts, with the Juice of 
Orange and alittle Sugar, 
MINIATURE, a way of painting in 
Water-colours, and in ſmall, 
MINERALS, hard Bodies dug out of 


the Exrthot Mines, being part of a ſto- 


vinable to leave a Cow halt-milked; for — and part of a metalline Subſtance; 


--idesthe loſs of the Milk, tis the only fand they have alſo ſometimes a mixture 


war to make a Cow dry, and utterly un- of Salt and Sulphur. 


-ofirable for the Dairy : Neither thould 


ny thing raſnly, or ſuddenly to atirigi 
the Cow, or amaze her; but as ſhe comes 
gently, io with all gentleneſs depart, 

MIL LET, a Sort of Grain. 

MILT-PAIN, a Diſraſe in loge, 
proceeding from greedinels of cating 
Milt, known by their reeling and going 
to one ide; to cure which, give them 
tie Juice of Wormwooud in 4 lictle hy- 
med Water. 

MILTIN G, an Evil in Beats ariiing 
from a blow with a Cudgel, or a ruth a- 
bout {ome piece of Timber; the ſigns 
thereof are, that they l lay themtelves 
down, riſe again prefently, aud cannot 
eſt, but lit in pain: For the Cure, take 
Stone - Pitch, pound it ſmall, and mix the 
lame with Ale, Saffron and Pepper; then 
pive it the Beaſt, and Walk him about a 
little after. 


{| MINIUM, Red-Lead, is Mineral 
the Milk-raaid, while at her Work, do a- | 


[Lead pulveriſed, an made red by a long 
Culciuation in Fire. 
' MISTS, or Fons, arc ot divers Natures : 
ome being theett:ct5 ot ſhooting Stars, 
and other Meteors, and thelc are more ge- 
Incral; They arc ſometimes very grols 
and ftinking, and then they are to be 
avoided as much as may be, and their 
inifications as to the change ot Air are 
various; for if they vanithor tall wich- 
out a Wind, fair Weather utually lucceeds: 
len white Mifts, which commonly at- 
ae ina morning from chelow Grounds 
vaniſh, or ſettle again in the Valleys, fair 
Weather ſucceeds; but if they mount a- 
loft, or take to the Hills, it's ademonſtra- 
tion of the watery inslinationot the Air, 
and theretore Rainis tobe expected, 
MIXING of Colours; When Wooll is 


and allo dried well; it muſt be taken our 


MINT; is multiplied by Runners and toned over again; for the firſt roxy - 


which are ſo many Arms that ſpring out 
0! t5Tuft, and take Root: There are di- 
verstorts, whereot the Garden-Mmt is 
tue beſt, whoſe young red Buds in the 
dpring, with a due proportion of Vine- 
ber and Sugar, mightily refreſh the Spi- 
Its, and excite the Appetite, being on- 
ot the beſt Sallets the Garden affords. It 
muſt be removed every 3 Years, and pla- 
cedalways in good Farth, and planted ar 


1:90!'s diſtauce. Some thick Tatts of 


ing was to make it receive the Colour, or 
dic; but the ſecond is ro ſtrike in the Oil. 
and make it fit for ſpinning, which at 
ſoonas done, you are to mix the Colour 
together, herein the bell moiey is 
which is compoundedot : Coloursonly, 
as a l. ight and a Dick; voi; cforeto pro- 
portion che mixture, you latievertake a 
parts of the durker Colo ar, and hut a 30 


lot the light; for Kampe Hippoic your 


Web ontans 12 pounds, 211d the Co- 


0 Ty, » 12 


Died into the ſcveral Colours dehgned, 


1 
| 
: 
| 


MOA 
loursare RedandGreen; then you ſhould 


take8 Pound, of the Green Wooll, and a- 
bout 4 of the Red; and ſo of any other 


where there is adifference inBrightnels.-- 


But if you would have your Cloth of 
Colours, as of 2 dark and 1 light, or the 
contrary ; ſuppoſing Crimſon, Yellow, 
or Puke, you are to take 2 pounds of each 
of the 2 firſt, and 8 of the laſt ; but in caſe 
you chooſe Puke, Green, and Orange- 


Tawney, which are 2 darkaad 1 light, 
thentake 3 pounds, a like quantity of each 


of the 4, and when you haveequally divi- 


ded the portions, ſpread a ſheer upon the 


Ground, and upon the ſame, firſt lay a thin 


Layer, or Bed of the darker Colour, all of 


one even thickneſs, and upon it lay ano- 
ther much thinner, of the brighter quan- 
off being ſo near as you can 2664 rl 
* with another Layer of the ſame Co- 
lour, or Colours again, and upon that ano- 
ther of the bright alſo; and thus Layer 
upon Layer, till all your Wooll be ſpread; 
then beginning at one end to roll up 


round and hard together the whole Bed of 


Wooll, and cauſing one to kneel hard up- 
on the Roll, that it may not ſtir nor open, 


with your Hands rouze and pull out all 


the Wooll in ſmall pieces; and then ta- 
king a pair of Stock-Cards ſharp and 
large, and bound faſt toa Form, or the 
like, on the ſame Comb card the Wooll 


all over, till you ſee it perfectly and undi- 


ſtinguiſhly mixed together, and that in- 
deed it is become one entire Colour 
of divers, without Spots, or undivi- 


ded Locks, or Knots ; in doing whereof 


you mnſt be very careful and heedful with 
your Eye; and ifany hard Knot or other 
felter be found in the Wooll, which will 
not open tho it be never ſo ſmall, yet you 
muſt pick it out and open it, or elſe per- 
ceivingany other fault, caſt it away, it be- 
ing a great Art in Houſewifery to mix 
thoſe Woolls aright, and to make Cloth 
without blemiſh, See Dying and Oiling. 

MIZ ZLINC, the Falling of very 
ſmall Rains. 

MO AT, a ſtanding Pool or Pond; a 
Ditch or great Trench of Water, encom- 
yaſſing a Caſtle or Dwelling-houſe, Theſe 
Moats ſhouldnot only ſurround the whole 


alf as much as the darker, which cover 


MO L 


| Seat, but all the Out-houſes, Yards, G. 

chards, gc. It ſhould be no leſs than 40 
Yards or 100 Foot over, cut down with 
a flope on each ſide. There ſhould be ba- 


3|2 Avenmes with Bridges; and to fave: 


charge of too great a length of Bridye. 
work, you may leave the Earth on each 
fide broad enough for Carriages, but no- 
to meet by 10 or 12 Foot, which may b: 
cover'd by a Bridge, the Water having 1 
communication underneath; ſo thatth- 
Parts will be, as upon a Cauſe-way with 
a Draw-bridge. Such Moats are a no- 
table Ornament and Delight to a Coun- 
try-Seat, and ſerve to nouriſh abundance 
of Fiſh, which tho? not ſo well at com. 
mand, as in other Waters; yet for Ang. 
ling and the ſpor tive part ot Net-fiſbing, 
they are preferable to them, becauſe neu. 
er. and fiſ}'d with ſmaller Nets. 

M OISTURE, isa wat'riſh cold Hu- 
mour, proceeding from abundance of . 
quid Matter, that ariſes out of a Conjunc- 
tion of Air and Water. 

MOLES; areapernicious Enemy to 
Husbandry, by loos'ning the Earth and 
deſtroying the Roots of Corn, Plaus, 
Graſs, Herbs, Flowers, c. as alſo by 
throwing up Hills, to the 8 hind'rance 
of Corn, Paſtures, ec. There are ſeveri! 
ways of deſtroying them, as by a Trap 
that falls on them and ſtrikes the ſharp 
Tines through them, by a Spaddle, ando- 
thers by a Pot trap, which is a deepEarth- 
en Veſlelſet in the Ground, to the Brim, 
ina Bank, or Hedge-Row, which being 
judiciouſly planted atalltimes, but etpe- 
cially in the natura! ſeaſon of Banking: 
time, about March, will deſtroy them ir. 
ſenſibly: But the completeſt Inſtrumer! 
for this purpoſe, is made thus, takea imi. 
board, about 3 Inches and an half broad, 
and 5 long, on one ſide whereof, raiſe : 
ſmall round Hoops or Arches, at each end 

1, like the 2 end Hoops or Bails of a Car- 
rier's Waggon, or a Tilt-boat, large e. 
nough that a Mole may ealily pals thro 
them: Make a hole in the middle of th: 
ſaid board, ſo hig that a gooſe- quill may go 
thro'; then have a ſhort ſtick, about 2 In. 
ches and an half long, in readineſs, ſo big 
that the end thereof may } 


uſt enter into 
the hole in the middle of 75 board ;2 By 


MOL 

Je alſo or the like ſtick, muſt becut off a 
yard and half long, and ſo ſtuck into the 
Ground, that it may ſpring up like the 
Springs uſually ſet for Fowl; then make 
a very ſtrong link of Horſe-hair, that will 
eafily Nip, and faſten it to the end of the 
tick that ſprings; 4 {mall hooked ſticks 
muſt be alſo had ready; afterwards go to 
the furrow or paſſage of the Mole, and 
when you have opened it, fit in the lit- 
tle Board, with the bended Hoops, down- 
wards, that the Mole when ſhe paſſes that 
way, may directly go thro' the 2, ſemi- 
circular Hoops : But before you tix the 
board down, put the Hair-fpringthro'the 
hole in the middle of theboard, and place 
it round, that it may anſwer to the 2 end- 
Hoops, and with the ſmall ſtick, gently 
put into the hole, to ſtop the knot of the 
Hair-ſpring; place it in the Earth in the 
Paſſage, and by thruſting in the 4 hooked 
ſticks, faſten it, and cover it with Earth, 


and when the Mole paſſes that way, cither | 
the one way or the other, by diſplacing 
or removing the ſmall ſtick, that hangs 
e downwards, the kno! 
paſſes thro' the hole, and the ſpring takes 
the Mole about the Neck : This will do 
very well, but if you are not willing to 
dig, or break the Ground much, as in Gar- 
dens and Meadows, fume the Mole's holes 
with Brimſtone, Garlich, and other unſa- 
voury things, and this will drive the Moles 
away; as alſo the putting a dead Mole in- 
to their common haunts, will make them 
abſolutely for ſake it. 

MOLTO N-GR EASE. See Greaſe- 
Bolton. 

MOLY or Wild Garlick, is of various 
kinds. 1. The great Moly of Homer, with 
2 or 3 great thick, long, hollow Leaves, 
of a whitiſh Green like a Tulip, with 
lome bulbs ſometimes at their ends; but 
commonly betwixt them, and on the 
Stalks near the Ground; which are a Yard 


high, naked, round and {mooth, bearing 


Flowers, that continue long before they 
decay, 


Leaves, without other Flowers, 


2. The Indian Moly in Leaves like | 
we former, the Stalks not ſo high as the 

| then a 
guſter of reddiſh ſcaly bulbs, as big asan | 
corn: The Root is great and white. 3. 
Mie Moly of Hungary ot 2 forts, the firſt 


MOI. 


has 3 or 4 broad, long, and green Leaves, 
and Stalk a Foot high, all with {ad reddiſh 
bulbs at top, and pale purple- coloured 
Flowers; the 2d i: like unto it, only the 
Leaves are ſmaller, and the Stalk bears a 
cluſter of dark Green bulbs. 4. Serpents- 
Moly, more beautifulthanthelaſt,thebulbs 
redder, ſtaik lower, and the ſmall green 
Leaves twine and crawl: The Flowers 
very beautiful, the Scent not ſo ſtrong, 
and the Root ſmalland round, . The Yc!- 
low Moly has 2 broad Leaves when it 
flowers, other vriſe but i, between which 
comes up a tender ſtalk, with a Tuft ot 
yellow Star-like Flowersat top, greeniſh 
on the back, and with ycllow Threadsin 
the middle; it ſmells ſtrong of Garlick. 6 
Spaniſh purpleMoly, in leaves like the lalt, 
its ſtalk 2 Foot high, with many Star-like 
Flowersat top, purpled, and Threads of 
the ſame colour tipr with yellow ; it 
yields bulbs near the Ground, and {mel!; 
of no Garlick. 7. The Spaniſh Silver-cap- 
ped Moly has Ruſh-like Leaves, which 
pol away when the ſtalk is riſen to irs 
cight, that bearsa grear Head of Flowers 
of a Silver-colour, with Buds on both 
lides the leaves, that are ſmall and hollow 
likea Cup: The Root is white, and apt 
to encreaſe, and no ill {ceat in any part 
8. Dioſcorides Moly, has a tranſparent Root, 
and graſſy Leaves, with a ſtalkat top bear- 
ing a Tuft of Milk-white Flowers, little 
or no ſcent of Garlick; there is alſo a !el- 
ſer ſort. 9. The {weet AMo!y of Mont pelter. 
has 4 or 5 ſmali Leaves, and a ſtalk bear- 
ingStar-like white Flowers, which in the 
end of Summer, if hot and dry, ſmelllike 
Musk: The Root is tender, and mult be 
carefully detended from Froſts. | 
As for the time of their lowering, the 
Moly ot Homer flowers in May, and conti- 
nues till Fly; che Indian bears the heads 
of bulbs in June and Fuly, and all the reſt 
flower about the ſame time, except the 


laſt, which is late in September. They are 
2 great Umbella of ſmall Star- like purple 


ſuch Plants as loſe their Fibres, and may 
be taken up when the ſtalks are dry, and 
the biggeſt Roots preſerved to ſer again, 
caſting away the ſmall Off-ſets; where- 
with many of them are very apt to be peſ- 
ter d, eſpecially if they ſtand long with- 
out removing. They are all hardy, and 
will thrive in any Soil, except the above- 

Ii 4 excepted 


M ON 


exeepted ones, The Flowers of moſt of 
them being neither fair nor ſweet : their 
beſt uſe isto adorn Flower-pots, where 
they! continue, it the Water berenew=- 
cd, a long time; and to ſet of other, 


Flovyers of the tame ſeaſon, being pla. 
cedamong them. 

MONIS RHUBARB, is a Plant that 
grows in uncultivated places, and in 
moift grounds, the Decoction of it in 
Wine is good for the Jaundice, diſtilld 
from the Roots of this Plant, is good for 
Pimples, the Itch and Tetter, and takes 
: way Spots in the Face. 

$ONMOUTHSHIRE, formerly a 
c County, but now reckon'd among 
the of England, has on the Eaſt Gloceſ- 
ure, on the Weſt 2 Welch Counties, 
Br: cknockſhire and Glamorganſhire,North- 
ward Herefordſhire, and Southward the 
> -vern. It's about 25 miles inlength from 
"{orthto South, and 20 in breadth from 
alt to Weſt; in which compals it con- 
taias 34c00 Acres of Ground, andabout 
6450 Houies; the whole being divided in- 
to 6Hundreds, whercin are 127 Pariſhes, 
and 7 Market-Towns, whereof the Shire- 
Town only is privileg'd to {2nd a Mem- 
ber to Parliament, It's a County that's 
Filly and Woody, but very Fruicful, the 
}lills being grazed upon by great and 
{ial Cattle, and the Valleys yielding plen- 
ty both of Corn and Gratis; the Air is 
god here, but the ways bad, and thro' 
it glidle the Ut and the Wye, the Rumney 
and the Aonow, all which fall into the 
„Hern, whereof the firſt 2 are full of Sal- 
monaad Trout 3: 


yet very fruitful, being well water's. I 


| 


M OO 


ſends to Parliament only one Knight g: 

the Shire, and but one Burgeſs for Monte 

mery, the County-Town. 5 
MOON ; This Planet is eſteem'd by t1.. 


Country- man to be the principal $199. 


cator of the variety of Weather, not 95. 
ly from its Configurations and Atpecte 
avat the Change, V'vll, & c. being in fuch 
and ſuch Signs, ſuch Weather i} all to. 
iow; (which, it true, the Weathe- 
would be every Year alike) but from u 
Prognoſticks of the ſeveral changes 0 
Weather, from its colour and appearan;- 
to our Eyes, which are more certain t9 
tollow ; and the ſame Rules concernin» 
the different appearances of the Sun 
(which are to be ſeen under that 114d) 
may alſo ſerve for the Moon, being 
trom the ſame Cauſe. If one Circle ap- 
pear about the Afoon, it ſignifies Ran, 
but it more, Winds and Tempeſt to to- 
low ; or if its Horns appear blunt or ſhrt, 
a moilt Air and inclinable to Rain is pre- 
ſaged: But the vulgar error ot hanging 
or tending of the Horns this or that way 
to preſage any alteration of Weather, 
falſe, they tending every Year the me 
way, at the fame time of the Year, and 
ailo that Error of judging the Weather 
tor that Moon by what it is 2 or 3 days at- 
ter the Change, which only N;cws the 
natural inclination ot theAir at thai time 
The tame Rule may be obſerved at n 
other time of the Maon. Sometiines u 
happens that 2 or 3 Moors appear a 
time, which is uſually 2 or 3 days betore 
or alter the Full; and they are preſiges ot 


MONOPETALOUS PLANTS, (a- great Rains, Winds, and unfeaſona».” 


1712107 
Cy 


Herbalis) ſuch Plants, whoſe! Weather for a long time to follow : An. 


- . 8 ( « ; Tue 
overs arc all in onecontinu'd Leaf, and} the appearance of Parelu or Mock-tun 


41 off all together, as Borage, Bugloſs, 


5 © * 


MONOPOLY, is when one or mote 


have the like effects, and are tore-runner 
of greater Calamities. 7 | 
MOON-EYES, aDiſeaſe in Hor:es 


P--{0n; engroſs or buy up any faleable bearing that name, becauſe at certiin 


f nns 
' L 145 - | 
(01h it wont es can gain by them. | 


AM 3.N1GOMERYSHIRE, is an Inland 


jr 16co his or their own Hands, times of the Moon, they will ſeem ve"? 


well, but at other times cover'd odr 
witha white Phlegm, which is the wor 


Count y in Nori als, bounded by Deu- | fort of Blindneſs that is, and very dita- 


eie on the North, on the South by 
2 Award ** rp hire, and 


v A7-rioneti/fnire. It contains 
> Acres, and about 5660 Houſes. 
Tis a pietty mountainuas Country, and 


- 
24 "1 


cultto be cured; for the more you tan 
per with it, the worſe it is. It comes © 
veral ways; ſometimes from the Sitc ut 
Dam, fometimes from evil Humours te 
liding in the Head, which geiccnd dove, 


ere 1 e h „ 6 . a ay 0 


— a OA wo .acamm. a» Ou 28 av 0 RV . > eo= 


dy * ng — 0 


Fellow. 

E ves; they come alſo from hard | 4. Tellow Earth, asDurry, * OY IVE 
to the Ly i which the poor | Sand. 5. Brown Eartm, as Umver Cu 
Riding or ang win. his Strepgth. To] ling-Farth, Oßker-delig. 6. And Green 
SE rap; Cala min ar is halt] Earth, as Teric Verte, Sce Black Mould. 
care them, Take Ts r, and Quenchic] MOUNTING 2 {/e. Having ſeen 
in GRO _— intof Ha wer, the Horſe rid by another Perton tis re- 
inaquarrer of —_ ting it 8 or times; | quiliteto mount him yourſelf, that you 
. by ut it to the | may know whether his going pleaſe you. 
then ene 22. PI” deamof Aloes to it, | Takeout thellorſe ot theStal e, before he 
Water; add 2 by hire in powder, has been rid thatday, and without fright- 
and 2 e e Fa drop it into the} ing him in the leaſt with your eg or Rod, 
ind letting them « OWE ,CT0p flick your Bridle-hand about 4 * 
Eve. [ breadth, more than 15s necellary fo Icc 

e kim 6nthe Hand, letting im goats ep 
bout the bigneſs of a ** thekditker- Head lolling (it lie will) and forbear to 
ee eee 6 Muſh- check or trouble him in any wiſe, When 
= 27 n fitulous, the Horſe has wall“ thus aquarterof an 
room, 19 Tone Tr . ; | Hour; it he be inchin'd to ſtumble, hell 
as for Colour, they are reve IMS | trip morethan once, and perhaps ſalute 
white, dark yellow, or 3 * They ' theGround with his Nole; if ke be heavy 
a litttle * . eget Trees, and on the Hand, he'll reſt wholly upon the 
grow in Wo *< abundance hit, and be 2 burden to the Bridle-hand, 
won pc eee pple . if he be dull and lazy, he'll inſenſibly di- 
of Grals. Ty are 2 = * ts of miniſh the train of his Walk, and wall at 
pete, are r N laſt ſtand ſtill. To put him on again, move 

, ; > f, is the your Arms; and you i Certalnly Know 
trees; and the chief caulethereor, | v lorſc's Diſpoſition bttter thus in 
nne Day by We 
1'ering the one, the othet can 3 J yay er 
e ec, > Diftemper that 
N w_ h — e eren ſo} ſometimes attends Sheep and hn 
crap'd wi * = hepherds 1a 

! t comes (as Sheph * 
:5n9t to hurt the Bark: In Staffordſhire | Teggs; it cc F. Fur: 
e ˖ here there is great ſtore of Furz an 
is ſaidthey burn the Moſs off their Trees | w ee 

* Gols, that by eating the tops and Flow 
3 1 dice ers thereof they Ky their Lips and 
| ; Bo | 1 JR 
CS 3 whereby theſe forts ot Scabs 
e wal eee _ _—_ _ * heal'd by anointing 
way ee e them with freſh Butter; but ſome tak: 
being of various Conditions; ali which | thi . 4 froth reste bhoil'd 

xy TY i ce of Plantain and freſh Greate 201! 
being laid in the Sun, grow dee, _ 10 eee there 
e e pager int 75 f ld M O UTH of a Hor{e, ſhould be mode - 
ire: If burnt in the Fire, the Moz . ir 1 toll 
bothloſesits Nature and Colour, and be- rately well cloven z SOT: Wy hen p 0 Bit 

. d The ſeve- | much, there is great difhcuity fo 10 By 
comes either Stone or Glaſs. e 1 bs hes bom ay not ſwallows it, 26 
al forts of Earth are, 1. Back e th ofa Term is: And if he has a little 
which is the general Soilof the and, or | theuſual Term 15: difficult to get the 
wald for Gardens. 2. HMhite Earth, of 2 Mouth, it will be difficult to get 
| ; . at Way 
8 aa. ee ee 28 Clay us'd Mouth of theBitt riglit lodged therein. A 
by Potters the other more brittle as Horſe to has a good outs Don's bs 4 
. p 8 » 10 117 de Om «a. 
\.naik, Argil, Plaiſter of Paris, Fullers- a well-rais'd Neck, an Abe t leaſt viel! 
wth, Rotten-ſtone, and the like. 3. large and thick, 1 : _ Rades 

, 0 P — K and We.. In e. 
Farth, as Marle, Clay, Oker, Spaniſh turn d. e lik ey! r If att 58 
ad, Terra Rub ra, Ruddle, Bole, Brick. hay Legs and re . vrove 


— — 
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prove right, no doubt but the Horſe has 
a very good Mouth; but if his Jaw-bones 
be too cloſe, and he have alſo a ſhort and 
thick Neck, ſo that he cannot place his 
Head right, his having a good Mouth 


willavail but little, becauſe no uſe can be 


made of it, 

MUD; in many Rivers there is a ve- 
ry rich Mud of great fruitſulneſs and un- 
expected advantage, that coſts nothing 
but the labour in getting, and has in it 
great Virtue; being the Soil of the Paſt- 
ures and Fields, Commons, Roads, 
Ways, Streets, and Back- ſides, all waſh- 
ed down by the Flood, and ſettling in 
ſuch places where it meets with reſt : 
The reſidence of all Channels, Pools, 
Ponds, Lakes, and Ditches; are alike fer- 
tile, where any ſtore of Water has a paſ- 
ſage. 

MULB E RRV, the Timber of this 
Tree is uſctu] to the Joyner and Carpen- 
ter, and ſerves for Hoops, Bows, Wheels, 
and Ribs for {mall Veſlels, inſtead of Oak; 
tho'the Fruit andthe Leaves have not the 
due value with us, which they deſer vedly 
enjoy in other places. Thoſe that bear 
black Fruit, are worth Propagation; 
but the White Mulberries are the beſt, and 
N:ou!ld be treated thus. 

Where they are cultivated for the Silk- 
worm, they ſow the perfectly ripe Ber- 
ries of a Tree whole Leaves have not been 
gathered; they ſhake them down on an 
oldSheet ſpread under the Tree, to protect 
them from Gravel, c If they be not 
Tipe, they lay 'em upon Shelves to ripen, 
and turn 'em daily to prevent their cor- 
rupting: then put 'em into a fine Sieve, 
and plunging it in Water, bruiſe them 
with the Hand: Do this in ſeveral Wa- 
ters; then change them into other clear 
Water, and the Seed will ſink to the bot- 
tom, while the Pulp ſwims, and muſt be 
taken oft, Lay the Seeds todry in the Sun 
upon a Linnen-cloth for an hour, then 
litt it from the Husks, and reſerve it till 
the ſcaſon. This is the method curious 
Perſons take; but the ſowing of ripe 
Malberries themſelves is altogether as 
good, for they riſe from the very Excre- 
ments of Tlogs and Dogs, that frequent- 
ly eat them. When you ſow the Berry, 
{quaſh end bruiſe them with fine ſifted 
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| black mould, and if it be rich and of :1- 


old ged. ſo much the better. They ougb - 
to be interr'd. well moiſten'd, and d. 
ver'd with Straw, and but ſeldom w- 
ter'd til] they peep. Or you may fqueez, 
the ripe Berries in Ropes of Hair, or hafte 
and bury them as is preſcrib'd for His: 
and Haws, The Earth where they ar: 
ſow'd, ought to be as rich as for Melon: 
rais'd a little higher than the Area, like 
Beds for ardinary Pot-herbs, to keep 
them looſe and warm; ſow them as you 
do Purſlain, mingled with ſome tn: 
Earth, and thinly cover'd; then for: 
Fortnight ſtrew em over with Straw, to 
protect em from ſudden Heat, and from 
Birds. The ſeaſon is April or May, tho 
ſome forbear till July, Auguſt or Septen. 
ber, and in the ſecond Quaretr ot the 
Moon, the Weather calm and ſerene. 
At firſt keep em moderately treſh, no: 
too wet, and clean-weeded, ſecur'd from 
:herigouroſthe Froſt. The ſecond Yer, 
about the beginning of October, or eat 
in the Spring, draw them gently out, 
prune the Roots, dip them a little ir 
Pond-water, and tranſplant them in 4 
warm place or Nurſery. *Tis beſt rang. 
ing them in Drills two foot large and on 
deep, each Drill 3 foot diſtance, ani 
plant two; and if the new Earth be (ome- 
what lower than the Surface of the ret: 
it will the better receive Rain. Being 
planted, cut them within three Inches o 
the Ground: Water 'em not in Winter, 
but in extreme neceſſity, and when 125 
Weather is warm, and then do it in t!: 
morning - In the cold Seaſon, covert: 
Ground with Leaves of Trees, Stra. 
or ſhort Lettice, to keep them war. 
Give them three Dreſſings or halt Di: 
gings every Year, viz, in April, Fun, 
and Auguſt ; this for the firſt Year, fl. 
after Rain. The ſecond Year after tran 
planting, purge them of all ſupertiuo.' 
Shootsand Cions, reſerving the mo!: to: 
wardly for the future Stem. Dothisevc" 
ry Year while they continue in the Nur- 
{ery. If the Froſt mortify any part of the 
principal Stem, cut it off. Continue tus 
overnment till they are near {ix Fo?! 
pigh; after which, ſuffer them to {pres 
into Heads, by pruning and faſhioning 


them diſcreetly : But if you plant _ 
Adel 


el 
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Cattel come, the Stem ſhould be taller, 
forthey love the Leaves. When about 5 
years old, tranſplant em without cut- 
ting the Root, (provided you irradi- 
catethem with care) only trimming the 
Heada little. The ſeaſon is from Septem- 
ber to Novemder in the New Moon. Dig 
the holes or pits you ſet them in ſome 
months before. Some caſt Horns, Bones, 
Shells, cc. into them to looſen the 
Farth, which ſhould berich and wel! re- 
freſhed all the Summer. A light and dry 
Mould, well expoſed to the Sun and Air, 
is beſt. They hate wat'ry low Grounds, 
and thrive beſt where Vines do, whole 
ſociety they love; or to be among Corn, 
which they no way hurt: The diſtance 
of the Standards ſhould be 20 or 24 foot; 
but if on banks of Rivers, or by the High- 
ways, 12 0r 14 may ſuthce. 

They may be encreaſed by Layers 
from the Suckers : Do this in the Spring, 
leaving not above 2 Buds out of the 
Earth, Water them diligently, and the 
2d Year they will be rooted. They take 
alſo by paſſing any Branch or Armſlit, 
and kept a little open witha Wedge or 
Stone through a Basket of Earth, which 
is a ſure way. The very Cuttings will 
ſtrike in Spring, but let them be from 
Shoots of 2. years growth, with ſome of 
the old Wood, tho' of 7 or 8 years. 
Theſe ſet in Rills, like Vines, having 2 
or 3 buds at the top, will root intallbly 
eſpecially if the old Wood be a little 
twiſted or hackt; tho' ſome ſlit the foot, 
inſert ing a Stone, or Grain of an Oat to 
ſuckle and entertain the Plant with moi- 
ſture. They may be alſo grafted on the 
black Mulberry in Spring, or innocula- 
ted in July, taking the Cions from tome 
old Tree, which has broad, even and 
round Leaves; this cauſes it to produce 
large and tender Leaves, of great profit 
to the Silk- maſter. 

Prune them yearly of their ſuperflu- 
ous and dry Branches, and form their 
Heads round and natural. The firſt 
year of their removal, cut off all the 
Shoots but 5 or 6 of the moſt promi- 
ling ; next year leave but 3, diſpoſing 
them in a triangle as near as may be; 
then trouble them no more, more, 
uuleſs to purge them of dead Wood 
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|and extravagant Parts; and if after. 


ward any prun'd Branch ſhoot above 3 
or 4 Cions, reduce them to that num- 
ber. The beſt way of pruning, is that u- 
led in Sicily and Provence, making the 
Head hollow like a bell, by cleanſing 
them of their inmoſt Branches. Do this 
either before they bud in the New Moon 
of March, or when full of Leaves in June 
and July, if the Seaſon be treſh. The 
Chineſe and the Inhabitants of Virgmia, 
have a way to raiſe theſe Plants of the 


Seeds, which they mow like a Crop of 


Graſs, and they iprout and bear Leaves 
again in a few Months. In IVirgma, they 
plant them in Hedges as near as we do 
Gooſe-berries and Currants, for their 
more convenient clipping. 

The Fruit of the White Mulberry is 
leſſer, more luſcious, and paler than the 
Black; the Rind is whiter, the Leaves of 
a mealy clear green Colour, tenderer, 
and ſooner produc'd by a fortnight, 
which is a great advantage to the new- 
ly diſcloſed Silk-worm : They arrive like- 
wiſe ſooner to their maturity, and the 
Food produces a finer Web. This Tree 
is alſo as beautiful and proper for Ave- 
nues and Walks, as the faireſt Elm. The 
Timber will laſt in the Water, as wellas 
the moſt ſolid O1k. The Bark makes 
good Baſte Ropes. It ſuffers no kind of 
Vermin to breed on it ſtanding or felled, 
nor dares any, Caterpillar attack it, but 
the Silk-worm. The Loppings are ex- 
cellent Fuel. But the Tree is in greateſt 
eſteem for its Leaves; which, beſides 
the Silk-worm, nouriſhes Cows, Sheep, 
and other Cattle, eſpecially young Pork- 
ers, being boil'd withalittle Bran; and 
the Fruit is excellent to feed Poultry. 
They are ſovercign for relaxing the Bel- 
ly, being eaten in the morning, and for 
curing Inflamwations and Ulcers in the 
Mouth and Throat, mixed with Mel Ro- 


ſarum; in which Receipt they do befl, 


it taken before too ripe. 

The benefit of the Leaf is fo great, 
that they are often farm'd for vaſt Sums, 
ſo. as one Tree has yielded 205, per An- 
num tor the Leaves only, and 6 or 7 
pounds of Silk, worth as many pounds 
Sterling, in 5 or 6 weeks, to thoſe who 
keep the Worms. This Tree was not re- 
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ceived in France, till after Italy had 
made Silk 1900 Years; and tis ſcarce 
oo ſince they hetook themſelves to this 


Manufacture in Proven-e, 


Dauphine, Lionnoit, 8&5, and not in Pu- 
till Henry [V's time; 
but it is incredible whar a Profit ariſes to 
that Kingdom by them. King James I. 


rain, and Orleans 


did, with extraordinary cate recom- 
mend them to this Kingdom, by a Book 
of Directions, Acts of Council, ec. but 
without effect: Nor did Hen. IV's 
Propoſal of filling all the Avenues of Pa- 
ris with theſe Trees take, tho he begun 
with his own Gardens for Encourage- 
ment, till the time of Lewis XIV, who 
revivd it by the Diligence of Monſieur 
Colbert, and made a great Progreſs in it. 
Nor have we any diſcouragement from 
it in England, but our infuperable Sloth, 
ſince where ever the Trees will proſper, 
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are better than over-freſh ones, Ne. 
gather in a Rainy Seaſon, nor cut . 
branch while wet; and therefore , 


Languedoc are to provide beforehand againſt fügt, 


times, and to relerve them in ſom- 
freth but dry place; you muſt obſc;; 
the fame caution as to Dew, tor we 
Food killsthe Worms. If this cannot be 
prevented, put the Leaves between 1 
pair of Sheets well dryed by the Fre. 
and ſhake them up and down ti!l +; 
moiſture be drunk up in the Lingen, 
and then ſpreading them in the Air ale 
while on another dry Cloth, you ma; 
feed with 'em boldly. Gather th: 
Top- leaves laſt, they being propereſt 9 
feed the Worms much towards their A 
change. The Gatherer mult have hi. 
Hands clean, his Breath ſweet, andes 
poiſoned with Onions or Tobacco, 
nor muſt the Leaves be preſſed, 


the Silk-worms will do fo likewiſe. It; crouding them into the Bags or b. 


is demonſtrable, that Afulberriei in 4 or | 
5 Years time may be ſpread a'l over the 
Land, and when the indigent young 


Daughters in proud Families are as wil- 
ling to pain 3 or 4+ 5s. per Day for ga- 
thering Silk, as ſome are to get 4 d. 3 
Day for hard Work at Hemp, Flax and 
Wooll, the Reputation of Mulberries 
would ſpread in England. 

The Leaves ſhould be gather'd from 
Trees of 7 or 8 years: if from ſuch as 
are very young, it hinders their growth 
and makes the Worms to burſt; as do 
alſo the Leaves ot Trees planted in a too 
wateriſh or over-rich Soil, or where 
no Sun comes; and all ſick and yellow 
Leaves are hurtful. It is better to clip 
and let the Leaves fall upon a Sheet or 
Blanket, than to gather them by hand, 
yet it is more adviſeable to gather than 
ro ſtrip them. Some lop off their 
Boughs and make it their Pruning, and 
It isa tolerable way, ſo it be diſcreetly 
done in the over-thick part of the Tree. 
But the Leaves pather'd from a ſepara- 
ted Branch die, and wither much ſoon-— 


er than thoſe that are taken from the 


Tree imme ſiately. unleſs the ſtem be 
iet in Water. Leave: pather'd from 
boughs cut off, ſhrink in three hours, 
but taken from the living Tree, will laſt 
three dau: and being thus kept a while, 


kets. The Leaves ought to be gather! 
from the Sprigs of the preſent, not 9: 
the former Year, or from old Wood, 
they being rude and harſh, and 95 
both the Worms and the Branches. |: 
the Coldneſs and Moiſture of our Cour: 
try be objected, the Spring in Prove 
is as unconſtant as ours in Ez({:1., 
the Colds at Paris are altogether as (harp, 
and M.1/ard ſays, that whenit rain « 29 
days, ſucceſſively in May, he proceet- 
ed in his Work volthout the lea C1 
aſter; and in 1664 he prelented tte 
French King with a conhderable gan. 
tity of better Silks than any Me. 0: 
Polond could produce. 

As for the Berries of this Tree, th: 
black, the groſs, and the molt ripe zr: 
the beſt, which muſt not be touches 
with Flies nor Spiders, and they are 90 
be gathered before $un-riting : They be. 
nefit the roughneſs of the Throat, quenc! 
Thirſt, excite Appetite, ec. and ut 
quickly digeſted, it eaten before Men, 
but eaten after ſoon corrupt: They as 
not very nutritive, beget Windinct, 
c . but being wathe4 in Wine, the. 
are lels noxious; and thoſe that cat 4. 
ſour ones, ſhould uſe a little Vinegs 
therewith. 
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MULE or MOIL, is of two ſorts, 
the one engender'd of the Horfe and 
the female Aſs, and the other of the 
male Aſs and the Mare; The fir ſt ſort 
are generally very dull, as 8 
too much of the Aſs, and are not ſo 
large, ſo that the latter fort are much 
more us'd and propagated. Ard tho” 
the Mules are ot both Sexes, ver being 
z mixed kind, they never breed; yet 
{me Authors affirm there is a {ot in 
Syr1a, that procreate in their own kind. 
However, Mules are the belt ot any 
Creatures tor Burden and Surc-footed— 
neſs, eſpecially in ſtony Ways, 'I hey 
are alſo excelient for Dravgiv and the 
greatneſs of their ſtrength They yo 
eaſter, and are much better to ride than 
Horſes for their Walk and Prot, bur 
they are commonly rouph Galopers, 
tho' ſome of them being long mage, 
are very fleet. 

MULFS in the Legs of 2 Houle, 

See Scratches. 
MUM, a very wholtome Drink, the 
Receipt of which as recorded in the 
Town-houſe of Briun/wick is as fol- 
lows: „ Take 63 Gallons of Water 
that has been boi!'d to the conſump— 
tion of a 3d part, brew it according 
„to Art with 7 Buſhels of Wheat- 


malt, 1 Buſhel of Oat meal, and 1 Buſh- 


| « el of ground Beans: When 'tis tunn'd 
let not the Hogſhead be too full at 
« firſt, and as ſoon as it begins to work, 
put into it, of the inner Rind of Firr 
z Pounds, tops of Firr ani Birch 1 

Found, Cardums Benedictus 3 Hand- 
«* fuls, Flowers of Roſa- ſolis a handful 

* Or 2; Burnet, Betony, Marjoram, A- 
« vens, Penny-royal, Wild Thyme, of 
« each a handful and a halt; of Elder- 
„flowers 2 handfuls or more, Seeds 
« of Cardamum bruis'd 3 Ounces, Bar- 
* berries bruis'd 1 Ounce. Put the 
Herbs and Seeds into the Veſt], 
* when the Liquor has wrought a 
* while; and after they are added, let the 
Liquor work over the Veſſel as little 
* as may be. Fill it up atlaſt, and when 
tis ſtopt, put into the Hogſhead to 
" new-laid Eggs, unbroken or crack'd, 
* ſtop it up cloſe, and diink it at two 
* Year's end. 
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But our Engliſh Brewers uſe Caraa- 
mum, Ginger and Saſſafras, which ſerve 
inſtead ot the inner Rind of Firr; alſo 
Walnut-rinds, Madder, Red Sanders 
and Ellecampane: Some make it of 
ſtrong Beer and Spruce- beer; and 
where 'tis deligned chiefly for its 
Phyfical Virtues, ſome add Water-creſ- 
ſes, Brook-lime and wild Parſley, with 
6 handtuls ot Horle-radiſh raip'd, to 
every Hogſhead, according to their 
particular Inclination or Fancy. 

MURRAIN, Gargle, or Peftilence, 
a Diſcaſe among Beaſts bred various 
ways; but principally caus'd by a hot 
and dry fealon of the Year, or rather 
by a general putrefaction of the Air, 
| which begets an inflammation in the 
| Biuod, and a Swelling in the Throat, 
that {ſoon proves mortal; to which the 
lettting of dead Cattel lye unbury'd and 
putritie, may alſo contribute. The Mar- 
rain alſo proceeds tiom the infection oi 
other Cattel ; trom their ſmelling to Car- 
rion, and licking the Bones; from fou! 
Food, c. tho' thele infectious Diſtem- 
pers generally po no farther than thei; 
own kind. The Signs of this Diſeaſe are 
the hanging down and great ſwelling 
of the Head, Gum at the Eyes as big 
as one's Finger, rattling in the 
Throat, the Breath ſhort, the Hear: 
beating, going weakly and Naggering. 
It you put your Hand into the Yeaft's 
Mouth, and find his Breath extremes 
hot, his Tongue ſhining ; he has the 
Diſtemper very ſtrong ; if he be takes 
backward, he'll be very ſtift, and his 
Guts tremble miphtily, 

For the preventing of theſe Diſaſt- 
ers, the Cattel ſhould ſtand cool in 
Summer, have plenty of good Water, 
and all Carrion ſpeedily bury d, if any 
are alrcady infected, let them forthwith 
be blooded and drench'd. And farthe:, 
as the feeding of Cattel in wet places 
on putrity'd Graſs and Hay made of 
' over-water'd Graſs, often occaſion; 
the faid Diteaſe; dry and tweer Fodder 
is the only Prevention. But for a ge— 
neral Cure Mr. Markham preſcribes 
a quart of ſtale Urine mixt with an 
« handtulot Hens-dung diflolv'd there- 
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in, to be given to the intected Begg 
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* to drink. Others adviſe to bleed 
* both the ſick and ſound Cattel, and to 
give the Sick, Rue, Feaver- few, Sage, 
* Hyflop, Thyme, Marjoram, Mari. 
« gold, Fennel, Tanſey, Lavender and 
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Muſcat Fleuri; is an excellent round 
and reddiſh Pear, of an indifferent 
_— tender and fine Pulp, rich 
taſte, and may be eaten like a Plum or 
Cherry, being ripe avout the middle ot 


Spike; of each a ſmall handtul, all October 


« boil'd in Spring-water from a Gal- 
* Jon to a quart; and then the Herbs 
« ftrain'd out: For every Beaſt put a 
* pint of ſtrong Ale to the Juice; ad- 
ding to the Juice and Ale ſome lon 
„ Pepper and green Anniſe-Seed, 
„ with Peaſe, Bay- ſalt, Treacle, Liquo- 
1 rice beaten and Butter; pound all 
« the Spice and put them to the Herb- 
*« juice, in order to give to the Sick a 
« Pint, and to the Sound haif a Pint. 
In caſe Sheep are troubled weh the 
fame Diſeaſe, give them ſeveral Spoon- 
fuls of Brine and then a little Tar; for 
that of the Lungs the Root of Setter- 
wort thruſt thro” their Ears. The fol- 
lowing Receipt for black Cattel is alſo 
much recommended, “ Take Diapente, 
* a quarter of an Ounce, Dialthaa or 
«« Marſh-mallows, London-Treacle, Mi- 
** thridate and Rhubarb, of each the 
quantity of a Nut; of Saffron, a 
* {ma}l quantity; Wormwood and red 
*© Sage, of each an handful, and two 
« Cloves of Garlick: Boi! all together 
in two Pints of Beer, till reduc'd to a 
Pint and a half; and give it the Beaſt 
luke-warm, while faſting: Half the 
proportion will ſerve for a Cow ; but 
they muſt be kept warm, and take a 
Mail of ground Malt; drinking warm 
Water for a Week, and ſomctimes 
have boii'd Oats. 

MUSCAT GRE N, a long green- 
iſh Pear in Pulp and Juice near as good 
as the Robin, only it is apt to grow 
ſoft : In French tis call'd Caſſolet or 
Friolet, and becomes ripe the middle of 
Auguſt, 

MUSCAT, Lisele, a good Pear, it 
pretty large, and has had time to grow 
mellow. *Tis better planted againſt a 
Wall, than a Dwarf, and would be 
more eſteem'd were it not ſo ſmall; 
it 2 almoſt firſt of any, and even 
in Fly. 

MUSCAT, Long rail'd of the Au- 
tumn or Flowering, in French Te 
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MU SCO VL, or Rafi; is a Coun. 
try about 12 times as big as England; 
but a great part of it is unhabited. It 
is divided into 37 Provinecs; the Chict 
Cities are Moſcow and Peterburgh ; and 
of Trade, Moſcow, Archangel, Kol, 
and Regan. The Commodities it 
chiefly produces are fine Leather, Furs, 
Martins, Sables, Train-Oil, Wax, o- 
ney, Slad, Hemp, Flax, Iron, Salt-peter, 
Brimſtone, c. 

MUSHROOMS, are plants which 
grow without Leaves or any viſible 
Seeds. Muſhrooms (in French, Cham- 
pignons) are of ſeveral ſorts; whereof 
thoſe that are eatable here with us, are 
either the Muſhrooms of the Wood, which 
grow by the borders of Woods and 
Foreſts, and. are very large: Or Mu. 
ro01ns of the Meadows, and ſweet Paſtures, 
that trequently grow where Cattle 
feed; they uſually flouriſh in Autumn, 
and are moſt eſteem'd for their White- 
neſs and Beauty above, and Vermilion 
beneath; having alſo a pleaſant ſcent 
with them. Ir is ſaid Mwuſhrooms may 
be raiſed in Beds, by preparing them 
with the Soil of Mules and Aſſes, and 
covering the ſame over with rich 
Dung four Fingers thick; on which, 
when it has lain a while, and cool, 
caſt the Parings and Refuſe of Nu. 
rooms, and old rotten Muſhrooms, with 
the Water uſed about them, and the 
Bed in a ſhort time will produce them; 
or ſuch Water poured on Melon-Beds, 
will cauſe it to ſend forth Muſhroom: 
Neither is it improbable, but that tho' 
they are imperfect Plants, they may 
have Seeds, which ſown in a proper 
place, may produce others of the fame 
Species. They are dreſs'd variouſly, 
and pickPd Mx/rooms well cleanſed and 
boibd, with four Pears, Baſil, Bread, 
Oil, Salt, and Pepper, are good e- 
nough ; but much thereof ſhould 10: 
be eaten, and a little Wine ſhoud de 
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Now, a Receipt or two for Dreſ- 
ing of them, ſince they grow almoſt 
in every Field, will not be impro- 
vet 's i 0s Chooſe then the imall 
frm white Buttons, growing upon 
ſweet Paſture-grounds, neither under 
nor above any Trees ; ſtrip oft the 
upper skin, and pare away all the 
black ſpungy bottom part; then ſlice 
them in quarters; and caſt them 1n- 
o Water a while to cleanſe; ater- 
wards boil them in freſh Water, and 
2 little freſh Butter, (fome boil em 
2 quarter of an hour firſt, and then, 
taking them out, dry them in a 
Cloth, preſſing out the Water, and 
while hot, add the Butter; that done, 
boiling a full hour, (to exhauſt the 
malignity) ſhift them into another 
clean Water, with Butter, as betore, 
till they become ſufficiently tender : 
Then being taken out, pour upon 
them as much ltrong Mutton or o- 
ther Broth with 6 ſpoonfuls of White- 
wine, twelve Cloves, as many Pep- 
per-corns, 4 ſmall young Onions, half 
an handful of Parſley bound up with 
2 or } ſprigs of Thyme, an Ancho- 
vy, Oiſters raw, or pickl'd, and ſo 
let them ſtew. 2. Another way is to 
take a quart of the beſt White-wine- 
Vinegar, as much of White-wine, 
Cloves, Mace, Nutmeg, a pretty 
quantity beaten together; let the 
Spice boil therein to the conſumpti- 
on of half, then take it off, and be- 
ing cold, pour the Liquor on the 
Muſhrooms, but leave out the boil- 
ed Spice, and caſt in of the fame 
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cold, with a pretty quantity of the 
former Spice, boil them in ſome White- 
wine, which being cold, caſt upon the 
Muſhrooms, and fill up the Pot with 
the beſt White-wine, a Bay leaf or z, 
and an handful of Salt; then cover 
em with the Liquor, and if for long 
keeping, pour Sallet Oil over all, tho” 
they will be preſerved a year without 
it. They are ſometimes boiled in 
Salt and Warer, with Milk, then be- 
ing laid on the Cullender to drain, 
till cold, and wiped dry, caſt them 
into the Pickle with the White- 
wine Vinegar, and Salt, grated Nut- 
meg, Ginger bruiſed, Cloves, Mace, 
white Pepper, and Lemon-peel ; 
pour the Liquor on cold without 
boiling. 

MUST, ſweet Wine newly 
preſs'd from the Grape; or the new 
Liquor or Preſſure ot Fruits, before 
it has work'd. 

MUSTARD, (in Latin) Sinapi, is 
of an hot and dry nature, and the 
freſh is the beſt; of whoſe Secd, 
with Vinegar and Honey, is made a 
Paſte, and thereof little Balls, dry- 
ing them in the Sun or Oven, and 
reſerved for the uſe of Meats, mix- 
ing it with Vinegar, whereby tis 
very delightful to the Palate, and 
beneficial to the Stomach ; It's eat- 
en to draw down Phlegm from the 
Head; but being of a fuming nature 
it ſometimes penetrates the Noſe and 
Brain with diſpleaſure; to prevent 
its effects, ſmell to your Bread, or 
draw in your breath at your Noſe : 


ſort of Spice whole, the Nutmeg on- |'Tis mixt with boil'd Wine to cor- 
ly ſlit in quarters, with ſome Le- rect its ſharp quality. 


mon-peel and white Pepper, and if 
you pleaſe a Whole raw Onion, 
which take out again when it begins 
to periſh. 3. A third method is, 
when the Muſhrooms are peeled, 
e. to throw them into Water and 
then into a Sauce-pan, with long 
epper, Cloves, Mace, a quartered 


But a more exact Receipt for the 
making of it, ſeems to be this that 
follows; procure the firlt and wli- 
teſt Seed that can be got, which caſt 
into Water 2 or 3 times, till no 
more of the Husk ariſes; then raking 
out the Sound which will fink to 
the Bottom, rub it very dry in warm 


utmeg, a Shallot, or Rocambole, | coarſe Cloths, ſhewing it allo a lit- 
and a little Salt, let them all boil a tle to the Fire in a Diſh or Pan; 
quarter of an hour on a very quick, afterwards ſtamp it ſo ſmall as to 


©; then take them out and being paſs thro' a fle Tiffany Steve, Lice 
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ſome Horſe-Radiſh, and lay it to ſoak! 


In ſtrong Vinegar, with a ſmall 
Lump of hard Sugar (which ſome 
leave out) to temper the Flour 
with : At laſt being drained from the 
Raddiſh, put all in a glaz'd Mug, 
with an Onion, and keep it wel! 


ſtopped with a Cork upon a Blad- 


der: But this Reccipt is umprov'd, it. 
inſtead of Vinegar, Water only, or 


the Broth of Powder'd-beef be made 
uſe of; and ſome of this Mullard,} 
adding Verjuice, Sugar, Claret-wine, 
and juice of Lemon ; you'll thus 
have an excellent Sauce to any ſort 
of Fleth or Fiſh. Note, That a pint 
of good Seed 1s enough to make at 
one time, and to keep treſh a compe- 
tent while; as to any part of it that 
does not pals the Searce, it may be 
beaten again; and you may reſerve 
the Flouc in a well-cloſed Glaſs, 
and make freſh Muſtard when you 
pleaſe, 

MUSTINESS, u Cern, may be 
thus curd: Having taken your Grain 
of any ſort, (that proves muſty by 
the moiſture of the Weather, or 
neglect of turning) ſpread it thin on 
2 Cloth, lay it out all Night in the 
Dew, and dry it next Day in the 
Sun; by which means it will become 
ſweet again. 

MUT E, dumb, ſpeechleſs: A- 
mong Hunters, Hounds or Beagles 
are {aid To run mute, when they 
courſe along, without opening or 
making any Cry. 

MUTE, or Ordure, Dung. 
more eſpecially of Birds: In old 
Records, a Kennel or Cry of Hounds. 

To MUTE, to dung or make 
Dung, as a Hawk does. 

MUZZLE, The Snout of cer- 
tain Bealts, as of a Horſe, Ox, Li- 
on, Tiger, exc. Allo a Halter to 
tye about the Noſe of a Horſe or 
Mule. From that part of a Horſe's 
Head where the Noſe-band of the 
Bridle reſts, to his Muzzle, he ſhould 
have nothing but Skin and Bone, 
and the Smaller the berter ; There— 


MYR 


fore tis commonly ſaid, he {5:4 
be able to drink out of a Beer-yg,,.. 
by reaſon of the Smallneſs of = 
Muzzle. 

MYRRH, is a Gummy Ju 
which dittils from a Thorny- Free. 
growing in Arabia, and Ethiopia, : 
is procurd by making an Inciſion , 
the Tree; the beſt is that Which 
freſh, friable, light, odoritero:;, 
clear, and in ſmall Pieces, of a v-- 
lowiſh Colour and Butter-taſte; . 
to its qualities, it is apperitive and di 
cutient- | 

MYRTLE, a Shrub which bez: 8 
a ſmall blackith Leaf, of a vey \ 
fragrant Scent, and grows only 11 
hot Countries; that call'd the Vulza: 
Italian wild Myrtle, grows high, 
and endures all Weathers. Where 
they are ſmitten, being cut near th. 
Ground, they put forth and recover 
again; but many times when m 
Pots and Caſes, the Roots peril 
with Mouldineis, The Shelter ot 
Mats and Straws ſometimes ſecure: 
them in a ſharp Winter, when tho{: 
carried into the Conſervatory ar: 
loſt, There are 6 or 8 ſorts 6: 
em; they may be raiſed of Seed; 
but with great caution : They fe. 
dom prove hardy, nor is it wor 
the while, being ſo eaſily encreaſc! 
by Layers. The Shrubs cannot have 
too much compoſt or refrething | 
Both Leaves and Berries cool ans F 
are very aſtringent and drying, an | 
therefore are ſeldom uſed inward!y, 
but in Fluxes. With Wine and Ho- 
ney it heals the noiſome Poly, 
and the Powder corrects the ranco!! 
ot the Arm-pits. The Berries mus 
gate the Iuflammation of the yes, 
conſolidate broken Bones, and a 
excellent ſweet - Water is dine 
trom the Leaves and Flowers. 
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S. the Noſtrils. In Fa! 
the Iloles in a Haw!” 
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N * EIL- GAL L, is a bruiſe * on the 
P of an Horſe, or pinch of a Saddle 
„, which if let alone too long, is 
„ % Cure. The reaton of the name 

Lecauſe the hurt is right againſt the 
Nel, There are divers Receipts for 
th; Cure of it; but particularly, 1. Take 
0:! | of Bay, Oil of C oft its, Fox: greaſo, 

Sad in, an ounce of cach, an ha- ad: 

ot orcat Garden-Horms, ſcour them 
wth Salt and Phite-wme, and put all 

lnaredients together into an F. arthen 


Por very wel ſtop ped. and oi] it well: 


Then 1 add an ounce and an half of Sal- 
17.00 „and boil it again over the Fire. 
tun become a per fect Ointmenr, which 
tun into a Galley-pot; warm it when 
vel, and fo dreſs the Sorrance with 
| Lint or Hurds dipt therein. 
2. If the Place be only ſwelled, and 
ts * Sin not broken, then dawb the 
ed Part all over with your Hand, 
vi a Rag wet in Brandy, and it 
* take it down; but if it be raw and 
3 take a quarter of a pirit of Whale- 
Jt:, jd boil it in as much of the Pow- 
Gr of [crciegreaſe fincly powder'd and 
ec. as will lie upon a Shilling, and 
bun the Part therew ih: Or the fame 
y of Verdegreaſe, Train-Oil, and 
i Spoontuls of the Ointment of 
* Hmallows boiled a little together 
certain Cure tor it. Now for the 
Gacring of this Diſtemper, if the Shin 
ung loole about it, you are to cut it 
but if it be an oll Narel. Gall, 
W.! ch tele hand, then cut out the bruile 
wich your lncifion- knife, ſear the Wound 
5 an with a Hot Iron, and heal it 
"th the Green Ointment. 
SEAT, any kind of Beeves; 23 an 
„ Cow, 9rcer, He: ter 


NE AT-HER b. a Kecpel Ci Neat 
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NEA 
| NEAT-HERDS Ointment, for 
Le Man e, © Take burnt Allum and 
« Hora in fine Porwder, of cach two 
e (Ounces; white Vitrioland V erdegreaſe 
likewiſe reduc'd to a moſt ſubtle : im- 
palpav.e Powder, of each tour Ounces. 
Pur theic into a very chan Pot, with 
two Pounds of Honey, ard boil them 
cer 4a clear Fire; ſtirring all the Sub- 
ſtancas together, till they be well in- 
corporated ; after the Ointment is cold, 
add two Ounces of ſtrong Aquez fortis; 
keep it well cover'd for uſe, and ſtir 
it once a Day, during the firſt 6 Days. 
One: ipplicationor 2 at molt, will pertorm 
the Cure; but take care that the Horſe 
may not be able to reach it with his 
Teeth; it his Tail be m. ingy, the Place 
muſt be firſt jcrap'd. This Ointment be- 
ing a ſort of E yptiacum, is Aſo good for 
Pains, running and wat'ry Sores, toul 
V ounds an i | Ulcers, Arreſts. Males, Gi. 
which it eſtectually dries up; but it ought 
not to be apply'd, w hen the Legs are 
ſwoln or gourdy. The ſame Remedy 
cures Sores in the Urinary pa age of Ox- 
en, that proceed trom the ir being naſtily 
kept, and heals Wounds in ries, but 
no without great pain 21.4 tnutlng, 
NE ATS-TONGU! „ the way 
dry it, is to take B.y-iat, beat very hae, 
ſo that it may be titted through 3 
fine Hair-lieve, and Satt. petre, of cach 
1 like quantity ; and wia 9 oabed your 
Tongues in warm Water. them on 
very well. eſpecialiy at the 2006 Then 
lay them in 4 place, here they ina be 
covered with the Salt; a. 0 as that waites, 
put on more, and vv nent! 12y become ſut- 
fici ner hard and ſtitf, roll them in Bran 
till they are dry, put hem into Moulds a 
,| white, then dry them im a Riln, with 
a {oft Fire, or tor that neceſ 
{ary Imp! ment they may be hung = 11 
a Chimney, where the Smoak "come 
but little 1. them; and when they are 
Luft ently driec pr es them out ſomewhat 
flattiſh and at length, and 10 put them 
in dry Boxes, and kerp them for ule. 
2. Another Way to do is to take 
17-1alt bruiſed ſinall, and Salt-petre 3 
quanticy, rub che Tongues vy With 
2 Linaen- cio on then put tlie Salt 
1 
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and as it waſtes into Brine, add more; 
when they are hard and ſtiff, they have 
taken Salt enough; roll them in Bran, 
and dry them in a Mold over a Sawduſt- 
Fire; or for want of ſuch a material, 
hang them up ina Chimney; and when 
you boi] them, let it be in Spring Wa- 
ter, and it will make them look the 
redder. 

NECK of a Horſe, ſhould be lcan, 
and but little Fleſh upon it; and to be 
well ſhaped, it ſhould at its going from 
the Withers, riſe with a ſlope upwards, 
diminiſhing by degrees towards the Head. 
In Mares, it is a good quality to have 
their Necks ſomewhat groſs and charg- 
ed with Fleſh, becauſe their Necks are 
gencrally too fine and ſlender. Deer- 
Necks or Cockthroppled, are thoſe in 
which the Fleſh, that ſhould be next 
the Mane, is ſet quite below, and next 
the Throat, which renders the Neck ill 
Nap'd and ugly. A well- ſhaped Neck 
contributes very much to the making 
him light or hy on the Hand ac- 
cording as it is fine or coarſe. 

NECTARINE, a very pleaſant 
Fruit, of the favour and taſte of Nectar, 
whereof the red Roman is the faireſt 
and by moſt eſteemed the beſt and moſt 
delicate Fruit for its Guſt, that this Iſland 


produces: Some prefer the Murry, ſome 


the Tawny ; but neither of them is ſo 
large as the Red Roman: The Red or 
Scarlet Nectarine is alſo much valu'd by 
many, becauſe it leaves the Stone; others 
there are of this kind of leſs eſteem, 
fuch as the great Green, little Green, 
Cluſter, Yellow, White, Paper-white, 
Painted Ruſſet, Genoa, Argol, Perſian 
and Orbine Nectarines, that are good 
Fruit. 

NEESINGS, in order to purge 
a Horſc's Head when *tis ſtopped with 
Phlegm, Cold, and other groſs Humours; 
and to make him Neeſe, there is no- 
thing better than to take a branch of 
Pcllitory of Spain, and tying the ſame 
to a ſtick, put it up into his Noſtrils, 
and it will operate upon Jim without 
hurt or violence. 

NERVES, are long, round and 
white Bodics, torm'd by an aſſemblage 


of divers Pipes, which have their Rue 


NET 


from the Medulla Oblongata lern 
either within the Scull, or tome 
Continuation when it becomes l . 
dulla Spinalis. Their uſe is og 
the animal Spirits, which are ne 
tor Motion, Senſe, and Now i!) ne 
to all the Parts of an Animal. 
NET- MAKING; by Nete b. 
is meant ſuch as are uſed to ne 
with: For the making of which, +1, 
Inſtruments or Tools requird, we wy 
en Needles, v hercof you thould hv. ; 
half a dozen of ſeveral tives, a0 
ny Moulds of divers ſorts, tome ry. + 
and others flat; alto a pair of ft 19.9. 
inted Sciflars, and a Wheel to v. 12 
off the Thread: Then tor the b. 
Thread, it muſt be the beſt and © 
that can be got, and grcater or im... 
according to the Fowl you deſian to 
as alſo the Maſhes, which mutt be ee 
two Inches from point to point, tor,? 
larger they arc, tis the better to ti: 
gle the Fowl. But the Nets mult g. 
ther be too deep nor too long, tor 1: 
is troubleſome to manage; bur ett 
be well verged on each tide with : e 
twiſted Thread. As for the Colic, 
the Ruſſet ones are made ſo, by pu”; 
them into a Tanner's- pit, where! 
muſt lye till well Colour'd; and 
Tincture is alſo an excellent piclerict 0! 
them. To make the Green, chop. 
boil ſome grcen Wheat in Wien 
rub your Nets therewith, ett 
lic infuling about 24 Hours, . | 
the Yellow Coluor, tis done by e | 
ing the net in the juice of (Cen! 
and then drying it in the ſhave; tv. 
muſt not be over bright, but o 
colour of ſtubble in Harvelt-t1m0, '9 
which ſeaſon 'tis moſt proper. L 
for perlerving them, care mull be 
to keep them dry; for which end, iu 
them abroad in the Sun, whenever!" 
have uſed them in the Dew or k 
and ice the leaſt rent or breach be mer. 
upon the firſt diſcovery ; and hang 
at a diſtance from the wall, t nc! 
injur'd by Rats and Mice. 1 
NET T LE, a well known ſung: 
Hero; they are of a hot and dry nat 
Dizretick, Solvent, and Purifying | 
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ing a little bruiſed, are by ſome eaten 
e, but by others boiled, eſpecially in 
er ing-Potages with other Herbs. 

NIGHT-ANGLING ; tor this An- 
imo in the Night-time, take great Gar- 
worms of an equal length, and place 
them on your Hook, which caſt at a 


od diſtance, and draw them to you 
1 ain upon the ſurtace of the Water, | 
tor {uffering them to ſink; to which! 
4 vou muſt uſe no Plummet; you 
war cally hear the Fifh rite, and there- 
ore after you give him ſome time to 
ft ow your hs ſtrike him gently. 
|: he will not take it at the top, ſink 
vour bait by adding foine Lead; and 
order your {elf as at Day-Angling on the 
Ground. Some, inſtcad of thele Gar- 
dn worme, uſe a black Snail, or a picce 


of Velvet in the likeneſs thereot; or the | 
| Hook upon this occaſion may be baited 
| with a Minnow, through the point of 
| whoſe lower Chap you are to put the 
Hook, and to draw it through; then 
| put it in at his Mouth, and bring the 
| point to his Tail; that done, draw: your 
Line ſtraight, and it will bring him into 
round compaſs; and be ſure ſo to order 
lus Mouth, that the Water enter not in. 


!ority in a manner, above all other Buds, 
according to the conſent and judgment 
of all perſons; for her Singing with {0 
much admirable variety. They appear 
t us in England about the beginning of 
Ari, (none as yet knowing whele then 
| Labiration is during all the Winter) and 
| ulually make their Neſts about a Foot 
and an halt, or two foot above ground, 
either in Quickſet-hedpes, or in Beds of 
Nettles, where old Quickſets have been 
thrown together, and Nettles grown 
through, and make them of ſuch ma- 
terial as the Place affords: But others 
aum they have found their Neſts upon 
the ground, at the bottom of Hedges, 
ind among waſte Grounds, and ſome 
Upon Banks that have been rai:ed, and 
en over-prown with thick Graſs. Astor 
de number of their Eggs, it's uncertain, 
Rue having three or tour, and lome| 
we, according to the ſtrength of then 
Locle, and they have young ones com- 
Mou in the beginning of A. 


NIGHTINGA LE, has the ſupe- 
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Now tor the Nichrizoale that is beſt 
to be kept, it ſhou'd be of the eartictt 
Birds that are bred in the Spring, they 
becoming mote perfect in their Songs; 
for the old one has more time to ting 
over, or continue longer in ſinging, than 
thoſe that are bred later; and you may 
lave better hope and aſſurance of living: 
The voung ones mult be taken out of 
their Wells when they are indifferently 
well fcather d. nor too little, nor too 
much; tor it the laſt. they wil be ſül— 
en; and in the other caſè, they are apt 
% die, and at beſt, are much longer in 
Auinging up. As for their Meat, it may 
be made of lean Beef, Sheeps- hearts, or 
Buiocks-heart, the fat ck in whereot that 
covers the Hearr, muſt firſt be pulled 
oft, and the tinews taken out as clean as 
may be; that done ſoak a quantity of 
White bread in Water, and ſquce: ing 
out ſome of the Water, chop it imall, 
as if it were for minced Meat; then 
with a Stick take up the quantity of a 
Gray-pea, and give every one 3 or 4. 
iuch Goblets in an [our's time, as long 
as they ſhall endure to abide in their Neſt; 
and when they begin to grow ſtrong 
and ready to fly out, put them into a 
ige with tevera] Perches tor them to 
tit upon, aniline them with green Bays, 
tor they are at firſt very ſubject to the 
Cramp; and at the bottom of the Cage, 
put {ome fine Mofs or Hay for them to 
ur on when they pleaſe, always obter- 
ving to keep them as clean as may bez 
for it they be brought up naſty, they, 
as well as a!l other Birds, will always be 
lo. In Caging them up nit trom the 
Nett, always put ſome of their Meat 
by them, with a tew Ants therein, to 
teach them to tred themiclves, and let 
them be kept a little hungrier than or-- 
dinary When you Cave them, that they 
may the ſooner take to their Meat ; but 
they will not teed enough tit fuſt to | 
tisty themiclves, and therefore furp 
them. Let them have troth Me 
ry day in che Sumner, (wal 
begin to moult, give them | 
andi the other Init 8 
little Sattron mie lit the Werz Wile: 
them 116 Ii:cks E523; Lt (or aint 0! 
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lark's meat, which you will meet with 
under the Head a , however cu may 
ute your Nightingale to icvera] forts of 
Meats: but we ſhall be vet more particula. 
in ſeveral things relating to this Bird 
For the tak: ing ot voung Birds, ob- 
ſ-rve where the Cock tings, and it vou 
Hud lum to fine (x ong in 2 P 3ce then 
the Hens fits not Ny „ but it ſhe has 
8 ones, he vi. every now and then 
x miſſing; and tlwn tle Hen, when 
you approach her Neſt, will ſweet and 
cur: But if vou have i-arched long, and 
cake find them, {tick a Meal-veorm or 
two upon a Thorn, and obſerve where 
he carries it, and you will hear them 
when they feed them, for they make 
much noiſe tor ſo tmail a Bird: Then 
having found the Neſt, it they be not 
fledg: 0 enough, touch them not, for 
. ſe they will never tarry in the 
Neſt. Next, for the tak ing of your 
Branchcrs, which are young ones that 
have buen bred up by the aid ones m 
the Field, ve u muſt go to ſuch places 
as are moſt le! ly for Jod; for the 0:4 
ones when they have puſh'd the young 
out of the Neſt, (which we call Puſh- 
ers; lead them from the place where 
they were bred into a more plentiful 


place: And when you have found their 
haunts 2 Heir curring and ſwecting, 
if you cue, they wil anſwer imme- 


diately; then mating obſervation where 
they moſt delighe, as may be porceiv'd 
by their Dur. g. oa if th y be diſturbed 
from the p ce. to ma! Cl it again, ſcrape 
in the Ditch or Bank-14e, about half a 
yard tquare or more, the Earth that it 
may lock tret};; that done, take a Bird 
or Net-trap, m. ade of geen Thread or 
Silk, after the tafhton of a Shove- Net 
to catch Fiſh, or a Cabbage: Net; after 
get {ome large {fort of Wire, and bend- 
ing it round, join bath ends, which 
muſt be put into a ſhort ſtick about an 
inch and an halt long; then have a piece 
of Iron with two checks, and an hole 
on each ſide, wherein yeu are to put 
ſome Cats gut, or fine Whip- cord three 
or four Times double, ther ſo it may 
hold the picce of the Wood 

vheicin the end of the Wire is put; 


g the Hande to put your Thread: aro: on, 


them at the bottom of the Cage, lite 


the better, | while let him be fed five or li ne 
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anon the Whip cord, that ſo the Net 
lay the quicker; which Net 
be la cned to the Wire, as the; 'r) 
Shoe. Net to the loop: Then as 
Board of the compals of your W. 
join your checks of Tron at the 
of your board, in the midſt of 
make an hole, and pur a piece of 
out 2 inches long, and an hoc th- +91 
of the ſtick which muſt have n p-» +9 
put in with two Wires an inch au 4 
half, to ſtick your Meal-worm un 
Afterwards tic a String in the mie 
of the top of your Net, &rawi; 


Net up, having an Eye at the c 


EF. 
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pull it till it ſtands upright, then dr 
it through the hoe of the Stick that 
ſtands in the middle of your board, and 
put your peg in the hole, and that wil 
hold the ſt. ing that the Net cannot tl. 
down. You are to put 2 Worm; up- 
on the Wires, before you put it int 

the hole, and ſet it as gently as you cn 
that the Bird may throw it down with 
the firſt touch. When you have your 
Net and Worm ready, after you hate 
ſeraped the place, pur tome Ants in your 
Trap Cage, and upon your Boards, pt 
ſome Worms upon Thorns, and 1 


holes being made for the Emde purpote 
to ſtick the ends of the Thorns in: Ties 
plant your trap near the place where 
have heard them call, either in the Dir 4 
or by the Bank-ſide, or corner of 2 
Hedge, and then walk away, and in! 
ſhort time you will find them taken. 

As ſoon as you have taken the Niy/ 
ingale in Fuly or Auguſt, tic rand 
his Wing with ſome brown Threz. 
that he may not have the a 0 
beat himſelf againſt the Top an! \ 
ot the Cage, for hereby he wou.d grow 
ſooner tame. The Cave ſhou! J be about 
half cover'd with green Bays 0! 0 on 
Paper, or elſe turn it to the I. f f 
ſome private place, that fo at fut be 
Bird be not diſturbed, it being conv 
ent for three or four Days not! 0 1 
him ſee much C ompany: In the men 


leaſt every Cay with Shecps-bent m 


| and wich a Button on cach ſide the lron, E 


| | 


Egg ſhred . all | and fine, ming , ing U mo 
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e fame ſome red Ants, and there are his Bill as be fore di ecte]: Leſſen als 
wr red Fa het ms mixed therewith, the number of Ants in his Men by de- 


O (1 2k 117 Out 15 ur hand, J orces, till at length you pit none at all 
as 2 * . _ 4 f 8 
goon h. bil With A ſtick, made thin a: { in; but if you find the Bird continue 
+ » . . . . - - * p 

de end, and holding it open, give him | tun, get ſome Gent'es, or Maggots, 


; Gobbet about the bigneſs of a Grev-| and tate the Paſte and roll it up in pie: 
pe which when he has f\va.owed, ces. lire unto little Worms about halt 
repeat it 4 or 5 times: Then ict him | an inch long, and put among them ſome 
jome mea mingied with tore of Ants, Ante, ard ict theo Maggms be Put at the 
that when he goes to pick them up, he | bottom of the Pan, then put the Paſle, 
my eat ſome of the Shecps-Icart and! rolled like Werms, upon the Niaggote, 
Foz therewith; put ao good ſtore of and they firing at the bottom will 
ubs at the bottom of the Cage to keep | make the Paſte move as it were alive, 
him cating. and trom being melancho-; vehich will cauſe the ig ingale to eat 
v; and at laſt, when you perceive him to] it more reaily than ori ν Now 
come to and eat his Meat, give him fewer | when you have 2ccultomed him that he 
lues in it, andat laſt, nothing but Sheeps- | begins to be tame, and hear him to cur 
1 Hcart and Egg, if you perceive him to cat {ard ſweet with che fulneſs, and record 
It wi.linply. But that you may not after aten to him{cif, it's a certain lign he 
al be deccived in the time of theſe Nig/z- j eats, and he needs no other Cramming; 


oO 

male's ſinging. that aue taken at this time though ſome will ſing betore they feed, 
of the Year, they will not come to it till as they commonly prove very good Birils; 
the middle of October, and then they whereas thoſe that are long a feeding 
hold in Song till the middle of Tune. and make no Curring not Swecting tor 
| But the Ni tingales that ale taken the {pace of eight or ten Pays, ſeldom 
aer the firſt of Atril until the latter end, prove good; for they are Hens, or Birds 
Ine the only Birds in the World for a] not worth keeping: But on the contra- 
Song, and fit to be brought up. For ry thoſe give hope of proving well 
which end go out in the Morning and | who take their Meat kindly, ae famili- 
Evening, and having heard ſeveral Birds, ar and not buckiſh, and ting quickly : 
making choice of ſuch as have beſt ra- But if you have a Bird that will Hutter 
ricty of Song, and hold it out without {and beat up his Head ag iinſt the top of 
breaking off in ſeveral quirks, and is moſt ; the Cage in the Night, never keep him. 

ih, throwing it out at pleaſure, then There ae various Opinions cencern- 

nt the Trap-Cages, or Trap-Nets as] ing the diſtinstion of the Sexes of this 
betore; and when you go a taking, car- Bird; but without reciting, theſe folow- 
a bottom-bag with you, and ſome ing Oblervations may be reed on; th {t 
Meat in a Gaity-pot to feed him abroad; {concerning vour Nettlings that are taken 
land as ſoon as taken tye their Wings at ! out from the old ones in the Net beioe 
the end, and pull, or cut their Feathers jthey can ted , note, that if auy of them, 
from their vent, otherwiſe they'll be j before they can teed themfelres record 
abject to clog and bake their vent, j ſomething of Song to themſelves, which 
Witch is preſent Death; when you come] may be perceived by the wagging Gt 
home let them be crammed as the Bran- their Throats at ſuch times, rake it for 
[©ter3 are, and at the bottom of the Cage] a certain Sign, that they are for uſe ard 


1 
' 
= 


1 
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un Dirt and Ants, and ſet ſome Meat ! al Cocks; but when they will come to 
ee with Sheeps-Heart and Egg, and tecd themſelves, the Hen will record as 
rng with Ants, with two or three | well as the Cock; theretore gie them 
eu. worms cut in pieces, into his pan, ſome mark when they are young; tor 


Land ſet him in a place that he may ſeit is very difficult to diſlioguiſh aftcr- 
- M$/-body to flight him till he is uſed to | wards: In the next place, as to the Bran- 
1FP"* Cage: Let him be fed carefully 5 or cher, which the od Bird has brought 

1002 FF tes a day, with three or four pie- up to teed himſelt betore he is taken, 
ot Meat as big as a Pea, opening, and which, after he feeds himſelf, whe 

. | K k 3 tal. c. 
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taken, will preſents begin to record, 
both Cocks and Hens; „et the Coch 
continues recording much longer than 
the other, louder, and much more often 
in the day time; and you fſhail a'iv per: 
ccive him to freer and cur more often, 
with more Spirit, much louder, and 
you will find him uſually ſanding upon 
one Leg, and ho ding on his warbling 
Notes, which may. be percciv'd by the 
Moticn of his Bicaſt, with a long con- 
tinuance, which is not to be found in 
the i en, who goes hopping and v'hiſt- 
ling up and down the Cage, making a 
Noe moe like than a Song, that is 
very much iaterrupted and ſhort: When 
you find 1 our Nt,/t1gaie eat we. by 
himieif, and ling ottcn without teeming 
to he diſturbed at every litt. e Noiſe, put 
back by degrees the gicen Bays where- 
with the tyre-tide of the Cage is cover'd, 
aud that in uch fort, that the Bird ma) 
not pere eit, a you uncover him, 
{ct him bunt and hte into hight of 
the Peopir, tat io he may grow botder, 
and not be frigiied stau the fight, then 
motion:, or anv fun nome; and the 
beſt way i to haug him ovarus the twp 
of the Ceiling upoii a Nui, they not 
delighting to hang low ; tor it he be 
full in Song, and von hann hun upon a 
ſudden among much Compiry 4141 open, 
or put back the-vreem Bays, and give 
him too much Light at once, lie will im— 
mediatey break ot ſtinging. and ten to one 
It he tings till the October to'lowing 
Now tor the Dikafs incident to this 
Bird; as they grow extizordinary fat a— 
bout the latter end of Arugujt, bothabroad 
in the Viels, and alſo in Hlouſes where 
they are Caved up, you muſt look up- 
on it to be very dangerous when it be- 
ins to abate, if they do not ting; where- 
2 they muſt be kepr very warm up- 
on the falling of their tat, and ailo have 
ſome Safflon given them in their Meat 
or Water; but when they are percciv'a 
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and Currants: If they grow melanche, 
put intotheir water, or Drinking. pot h.. 
white Sugar- candy, with a ſlice or w 
ot Liquoriſh, and if they ſtill comp1n, 
put uno the pot 6 or 8 chives ot 8 


allo three or four Nlcal- worms 4 8. 


and a fec% Ants and their lag: 45 


chop it {mal}, and ſtrew it among »} 
Ants and their Eggs. As Nizhtmoa, 
which have been kept 2 or 3 Yer: . 
a Cage, are very fubject to the Gow 
in ſuch caſe take them out, and an: 
their Feet with freſh Butter or Capone. 
greaſe, 3 or 4 days together, and ur! 
certain Cure tor them: But the princ. 
pal thing that cauſes moſt of their D- 
eaics, being a want of keeping then 
clean and neat, whereby their Fee: K. 
come clogged, and their Claws rot 0! 
and bt ing, the Gout and Cramp v0! 
chem; be ſure to let them have tie, 
a Week Gravel at the bottom o! 
Cage, and it mult be very diy when x. 
put in, for then it will not be ſubje* 
io clog: Another thing NU ale 2 
lubject to, is Apoſtems, and br-:\ing; 
out about their Eyes and Nib ; for wii 
you Nall likewiſe uſe Butter, or Can, 
greaſe: But to raiſe Nightingales whe! 
they are very bare, fo as that there 13 1 
abſolute neceſſity for it, give them ten 
Figs chopped very ſmall among ther 
Shceps- Heart and Paſte, or hard Egg 
and when they are recovered, bring then 
again to their ordinary Diet, thus 
may continue to maintain them in th. 
tormer plight ; but as ſoon as ever \'- 
perceive them growing fat, give le 
no more Figs. Beſides the torema'! 
on'd, there happens alio another Dia 
to theſe Birds, which is called the ſti ag 
nels, or ſtrangling in the Breaſt, cons 
very often tor want of care in m5 


their Food, by mixing fat Meat ties, 


to grow fat, they muſt be purged two j with, and it may be perceived by ts 
or three timesa Week, with ſome Worms beating pain not afore-accuſtomed, u 


that are taken out of a P:d_ eon-Houſe, 
tor the ſpace of four or fie Weeks to- 
gether, and give them 2 or 3 ſpeckle! 
Spiders a day, as long as they laſt, Which 
Spiders are found in Ag about Vincs 


abides in this Place, and by the 575 


often gaping and opening his Bi za 
ſo happens by reaſon of ſome ds 
or Thread of the Shceps-Heart 107 "=" 
of ſlredding with a ſharp Kis, 


! 


we - 0 
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tron, or thereabouts, com inumg wil. 
o give them Shceps-Heart an Patte 


tarther, boil a neve lid Egg very buys 
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hang 


in his Throat, or many times it 
wil claſp about his Tongue, that makes 
bim forfake his Meat, and grow poor in 
err ſhort time, eſpecially in the Spring, 
er when he is in the Song: Now as 
bon as you fee the Symptoms, take 
wm gently out of his Cage, open his 
Nn with a Quill, or Pin, and unlooſen 
zun String or looſe piece of Fleſh, that 
war hang about his Tongue, or Throat, 
and when you have taken it away, gtwe 
tim ſome white Sugar candy in his Ma- 
er, or elſe diſſolve it and moiſten his 
Meat, which will prove a preſent Re- 
medy. 

Then for the length of theſe Birds 
Lires, foe live but 1, ſome 3, ſome 


{ns rather better aud better for the firſt 


s Yers, but then decline by degrees : 
bur they muſt have good Keepers that 
or 4 Years; 
and where there is one kept in a Cage 


co prolong their Lives 3 


till that Age, a 100 die; yet the care of 
| ome is ſuch, that it has been known 
| that Nightingales have lived to 15 Years 
od, and continued Singing more or lets 
forthe moſt part of that time. ; 
NIGHT. MARE, a Diſtemper in 
Horſes, as well as Men; being melan— 
| choly Blood that oppreſſes the Heart, 
| making the Horſe ſweat more in the 
| Night than in the Day, which takes 
dtm kim his Reſt. It's known by ta- 
bing Notice of him in the Morning, 
whether he ſweats in the Flanks, Neck, 
and ſhort Ribs, which are ſure Indicati- 
ens of it. To Cure it. 1. Take an hand- 
ful of Salt, half a Pint of Sallet-Oil, 
brown Sugar-candy 4 Ounces; mix 
| them all very well together, warm them 
on the Fire, and give it him blood-warm 
wo Mornings together. 

2. Others give him a Purging- pill, made 
of three ſpoonfuls of Tar, as much ſweet 
Putter, beat well together, with the 
Powder of Liquoriſh, :\nnis-ſced, and 
Supar-Candy, till it be like Paſte, and fo 


NON 

NITRE is a Mineral Salt, which is 
produced in moiſt Places, as in Altars, 
Dove-houlcs, gc. and in old Ruins. Na- 
turaliſts are of Opinion, that the Air it 
ſelf is full of nitrous Parts, which adhere 
to ſuch Bodies as are diſpos'd to receive 
them and keep them. 

Sal Nure and Salt Petre are one and 
the ſame; or if there is any difference it 
is that the Nitre is common Salt- petre. 
It is of grev ule in Chymiltry, Phylick, 
and the Vegetation of Plants. 

NIGHIT-SHADE-T REE. Ano- 
mum Plinii; riſes with a wooden Stem 
a yard high, ercen-leaved, and has Star- like 
Flowers turning back the Leaves, white 


| with a ycl!low pointel in the middle, ſuc- 
7, others 10 8, and till 12 Years, and 


ceeded by imall green Leaves, of a fine red 
in December, wherein are {mall flat white 
Seeds, It endures the Winter, and is rai- 
{ed by ſowing the Seeds in March, which 
are apt to come up and grow, eſpecially 
{own in a Pot, and houſed in Winter, 

NIPPERS. SeeTeethof a Horſe. 

NOISE and Stilneſs of the Air, Prog- 
noſticate the Weather; tor it the Air be 
full of moiſture over us, it depreſſes 
Sounds, ſo as that they became audible 
at a far greater diſtance, than when the 
Air is free fiom ſach Moiſtue or Va- 
pours: Wherefore in ſuch Nights or at 
other times when the ſounds of Bells, 
Noiſes of Waters, Beaſts, Birds, or any 
other Sounds or Noiſes, are more plain- 
ly heard than at other times, the Air is 
inclinable to Rain, whichulually ſucceeds 
and the ſame may be ſaid of Eccho's, as 
of other Noiſes and Sounds. 

NOLI me tangere, a Plant cultivated 
as a rarity becauſe its Pods, if offered to 
be taken between the Fingers, (tho' not 
fully ripe) will fly to Pieces, and give a 
ſnap, which will ſtartie thoſe that are 
not aware, It is an annual and rais'd by 
Seeds. | 

NOLI me tangere, a fort of Cancer. 

NONE-SUCH}; is diſtin2uiſhed 


| principally into two forts; the ſingle 


made into round Balls, into each of Noneſuc> Flower of Conſtantinople, or 
which are put two or three Cloves of, more commonly, the Flower of Briſtol, 
| Garlick, and fo give it him, obſerving | which bears a great Head of many ſcar- 
do warm him before and after, and let let ſingle Flowers, whercof there is ano- 
| im be faſting in like manner 2 or 3, ther, which differs in the colour of the 


tlours before and after. 


Flowers, that ar firſt are of a reddiſh 
K k 4 bluſh- 


NOR 


bluſh-colour, but pgiow paler, and 3 


third with Snow-white Flowers. Ad 
the wonble rich ſcarlet None-ſuch, which 
is a luſtv ſtrong double-headed Flower, 
of the richeſi Scarlet imaginable. They 


flower 1he ! er end of Vue, and ar: 
an hardier Plant than Campior.s but 
proſper worſe in a Soi! over hot, or 
too rank : They continue long, and are 
encreaſed by taking young Plants ROM 
the oll Roots in the «nd of March 
when they come up with many Heads 
each of which when divided wich fore 
ſhare of the Root, will grow, and icon 
come to bear Flovyers. 
NORFOLE, a large maritime 
County in the Eaſt parts of Euglanu: 
being bounded Eaſt and North, by the 
German-Sea, Weſtward by the great 
Ouſe thit ſevers it from the Counties of 
Lin coln and Cambrid'e, and Southward 
by the little Ozfe, which parts it from 
Snffo!kt : It's on all tides fo ſurrounded 
with Water, that it wants but very lit. 
tle of being an Tilmnd. It's Fo Miles in 
Length rom Eaſt to Weſt,” and about 27 
in Breath from North to ER 
WW. hich compa! $it contains 11480 oo A- 
Cres of "RIS nd, ai: 0 $7790 Haut 83 the 
hole Shire being divided into 31 Flun- 
dreds, wherein ae G40 Pa riſnes, and 3 
Market-Towns 5 Wi terra are pi! 
ledz'd to ſend Members to Varlig ment. 
This next to For“ 0 is the]! 
hagelt County in Eu land, but more 
Populous than the other: In {ome parts 
the Soil is fat and rank; in others very 
light and fandy : Near the Seca, it is 
Champion, and yields plenty of Corn; 
but in her Parts, woody or full of 
Heaths, thoſe being good for Grazing 
of Cattie, theſe for teeding abundance of 
Sheep, and breeding a World of Concys. 
Its Air is ecnerally ſharp, eſpecially in 
the Cliampion-Gounds, and near the 
Sea; and the Spring and Harveſt are 
late. It yields good ſtore oi Hops and 
Saffion ; and, in a word, tis a County 
altogether plentiful of a!l:hings neceſſir y, 
and ſcarce wants an y thing that Land or 
Water can afford: But its So e is more 
particularly remarkable for the preat 
ſhoals of Herrings that come near it. 
znd the Fiſhery mage there in the Sea 


NOR 


ſon. And for its Rivers, beh. 
above mention d, the Yar and 1 
the princ ipal ones. 

NORXTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Inland- County, bound 4 North. in 
by Lmcl:fhire, South ward by Or 
and Buckinohamfhires, 0 vard E 
ug ington be and by Mir wick Ire Wag. 

ward, being in lenath hom \ No | 
South 45 Miles, and from Fat to Wt 
in breadth about 203 in com. a I” con- 
tains 550000 Acres of (ound, nl 
about 2440 Houſes; the wol n. 
divided imo: o Hundreds, whe ein + 
136 Parithes, and 13 Market-Torwy: 
wheat tour are priviledg d to ten! 
Members to Parliament. 

Here the Air is temperate, = 805 
rich, fruitful and champion, hun | 
waſte Ground ten thm any Rk 
County; and fo Populous wi hl, + 
replemſ d with Towns, that in mn 
places 20 Or 30 SiCcepics p ch. ut them. 
lelves at one view ; nor is there perhar 
any other County, that in ſach 2 cor! 
paſs o! Ground, can ſhew more Neb.- 
Men and Gentlemen: Seats. It; pine 
pal Rivers are the Ouſe, the 1 New ind 
he Iiand, which have all their nit u 
this Coun y. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Um County, ard the OED Nor“ 

ot any in England; being bout Wh 

zal ad by the German-$er, . 


\ 


a Ml 


— * by Cumberland and part of Se 


424, Nor bw. 1 d: \ the River! Fperd, | pi 
which is 4 parated from Scor land, * 
South ware 'y the County of 7047, 5% 
from which tis ſeparaied in pt 
Kier Irie. Its Lengrh trom 


to South is about 40 Milcr, and 39 h 
Breath from Eaſt to Weit; wi! 
which compaſs it contains 133723 * 


cres of Ground, about 22549 one 


the whole divided into fix Wards, whe 


in are 460 Pariſhes, and 12 8 


Towns, three hat are privileg 110 
ſend Members to Parliament. — 155 


County lying fo far North as to bore: 
on Scotland, is much of the tame ni! 
as the South. parts of that Kingdom, ? 
ing neither ve 
the Air ſharp at ad piercing of itſelt, 
the German Ocean ſomewh 1 abate 


- temperate nor one 
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ice thereof, and help: to diſſolve the 
Ice and Snow. The Soil is rough, hard, 
ud barren; but thoſe parts that lye near- 
++ the Sea have the preheminence, being 
| not fo rugged and hilly as the reſt; yet 
the Surtace of the Earth be ſomewhat 
.norateful, its Bowels make amends 
with their abundance of Coal-mines, 
which ſupply a great part of England, 
and London eſpecially, with Fuel, and 
| the Trade thereot is a good Nurſery tor 
Scamen. 

NOSE Bleeding in a Horſe, a Diſtem- 
per, The cure is, ſtamp Petony in a 
Mortar with ſome Salt, and put it into 
the Horſes Noſtrils, applying it to the 
Wound; or take a Felt Hat or Woollen 
Coth, and with a Knife ſcrape Lint off 
it, and apply it to the Bleeding place, and 
it will ſtop it. 

NOSTRILS of 4 Horſe, ſhould be 
large and extended, 10 as the Red with- 
in them may be perceiv d, eſpecially when 
he Sneezes : The wideneſs ot the Noſtrils 
does not a little contribute to eaſineſs of 

Lreathing. 

\ NOSTRILS-DROPPINGaDi 
ſemper in Cattle, which is cured by rub- 
ving the Beaſt's Throat with Salt and 
{ Savoury mixt together, as alſo his Jaws. 

Which may be rubbed and chafed with 
brine and Garlick mixt; or elſe you 
may {quirt into his Noſtrils the Juice of 
Pimpernel mixt with a little White-wine, 
which is good not only for this Evil, 
but even for the watry Eyes of Cattle. 

NOTTING HAM-ALEFE, the chief 
thing obſervable in making it, is only 
when 'tis working, to let it ſtand in a 
Tub 4 or 5 Days, before it is put into 
| the Cask; ſtirring it twice a Day, and 

beating down the Head or Yelt into it; 
which gives it the {weet Aleiſh Taſte. 
It Ale or Beer do not fine well, pour 
mo a Hogshead 2 or 3 Bottles of Old 
| Fale Ale or Beer, and it will much pro- 
mote its clearneſs. 

NOVEMBER, in this Month the 

ountryman generally for ſakes the Fields, 
nd ſpends his time at the Barn and Mar- 
let: Wheat may be yet ſown on very 
warm and rich Lands, eſpecially ſuch as 
de Burn-beat, Now fat Swine are to 


be killed ; and your ſtocks of them, and | 
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of your Poultry, are to be leſſen'd. For 
Wheat to keep, Threſh it not till Afarch, 
eſt it prove foiſty. Let Straw, and o- 
ther waue ſtutt, be laid in moiſt paces 
to rot tor Dung; alſo ay Du ;g on heaps. 
Coppice-wooiJls may be teied, and all 
jiorts of Timber or other Trees pianted. 
Trees for Mechanick uſes, as P.ow-buor, 
Cart-boot, . are telled; allo Hemp 
and Flax broken ; the Meadows which 
are fed low, are begun to be overtlown 
or drowned ; and Ant-hilis deſtroy d. 
Now may Dung be carried into the 
Hop-Garden, and mixt with ſtore of 
Earth, that it may rot againſt Spring; 
and the Bees may be ſtopped up cloſe, 
only breathing-vents mult be lett, or 
they may be houſed till March. 

For the Orchard and Olitory-Garden, 
the work of this Month 1s, to carry 
Compoſt out of the Melon- ground, or to 
turn and mingle the ſame with Earth, 
and lay it in Ridges, ready tor the Spring: 
Fig-trces are to be flilterd; and the 
Leaves fallen in the Woods, may be uſed 
for Long-dung, laid about Artichokes, 
and other Plants, to the end of March. 
The ſetting and tranſplanting of Trees 
may be con inued, and no time is to be 
loſt, hard Froſts coming on apace; yet 
old Roots may be laid bare, and in all 
tranſplantings, the former Aipect and 
Quarter ot the Compals is to le obſer- 
ved as of much importance; and ſet no 
Plant deeper than it ſtood before ; net- 
ther do you cover too thick with Earth 
what you tow, for Nature covers no— 
thing. Plant. young Trees, ſtandard or 
mural, and let the Nurſery be furniſhed 
with ſtocks to Grait on the following 
year, Now are ſtocks to be priepued 
tor all forts of Fruits: For Standards, 
the Crab-ſtock, Stocks of Paradiſe, or 
Sweet Apple kernel for Dwarfs ; but 
they are allo to be laid from Layers znd 
Suckers: Pears on the Pear - kernel: ſtock 
or Suckers; Dwarfs on the Suckers of 
Portugal- Huince &c. Ablaqueation is 
now profitable, and to viſit the Roots 
of old Trees, to purge the tickly, and 
to apply freſh mould; the moſt delicate 
Seals Aut and Murals are alſo to be co- 
vered, skreening them with Straw-hur- 
dles, as long as the Eaſt and North Winds 

continue, 
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continue, even to the end of March, to ſlery, tho' both theſe laſt wil! keep wie] 


te ſure of Fruit. 


An artificial Spring may now be be are well cover'd. 
f of Hot-beds, upon 


gun by the help 
which little Sallets, ſmall Lettice, Cher- 
vil, Creſſes, c. may be ſown ; Let- 
tice and Cabbage planted under Bells o. 
glaſs- trames; and Mint Tarragon, and 
Balm-plants, with ſome Sorrel, wild En- 
dive Macedonian-Parſley, and Burnet re- 
planted uponthem. This being a Month 
of the greateſt Work and Labour of all 
great care muſt be had to have all Ne- 
ceſſaries ready ; and the Gardener is by 
no means to neglect to have ſome dry 
long Dung brought and laid near the 
Endive, Artichokes, Chard-beets, Celc- 
ry, Leeks, Roots, gc. that being ready 
at hand, it may in tew hours with the 
more eaſe be thrown upon any thing 
that requires it; for example, if it be 
for Artichokes, keep them a little raiſed 
towards the North, to ſerve them in 
ſtead of a {mall ſhelter, till they be quite 
covered, or elſe, let them be covered pre- 
ſently; but firſt cut off all that is wither- 
ed from them; and obſerve that as the 
Cold increaſes, the Coverings are to be 
redoubled. In dry Soils, the Artichokes 


muſt be a little carthed up, which would 


be pernicious in wet Grounds, becaule it 
would rot the Artichokes plants; and be- 
ing ſo covered, let the Artichokes alone 
till the Full Moon of March be paſt. 

Peaſe and Beans may now be ſet to 
be early the next Spring, againſt which 
Fruits are alſo to be planted and remov'd, 
and the Nurſeries well furnif}'d. This 
is the time to lay up Carrots, Parſnips, 
Cabbages. Colliflowers, cc. cither for 
Ule, or to tranſplant for Sced. 

At the very beginning of this Month, 
before the Froſts are come, Endive that 
is big enough to ſufſer it, muſt be quite 
tied up, and covered with what can be 
got; and if there is a Conſervatory, *tis 
convenient to E as many of the big- 
geſt that can be had, therein, in tufts, 
with Earth hanging to them, and let 
them be {ct very cloſe to one another; 
the ſame may be done with all Roots, 
as Carrots, Parſnips, Bcet-raves, Red- 
beet, and Artichakes ; as allo Spaniſh 
Cardoons, Colliflowers, Lecks, and Ce- 
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enough in the naked Earth, when they 


Now may ſome Hot-beds be made 
for Muſhrooms; for which chooſe ſme 


{pot of never, and as near as can be, ich. 


and ſandy Ground, wherein an hot [0:4 
Bed of 5 or 6 inches deep, is to be dig. 
ged 3 or 4 foot wide throughout au 
of what length you will; tor which, 
the Dung mult be either of Hor{ 0. 
Mule, already pretty dry, and ſuch as ha; 
been piled up for ſome time: Make the 
Bed about 2 foot high, ranking and 
preſſing the Dung as cloſe and ligli 1; 
can be; yet fo, that it may better ſhoo: 
the Waters off to the Right and Let, 
which, ſhouid they pierce thro" ©, 
would rot the Dung; then the Bed i; 
to be covered 2 foot more thick with 
the Neighbouring Earth, over which 
again another covering of 3 or 4 inch; 
thick of Litter is to be thrown, wich 
in the Winter may be a guard from the 
great Cold, and in the Summer a {lar 
trom the violent Hear. 

At the latter end of the Month, 104 
may begin to force ſuch Aſparagus, 2; 
are at leaſt 3 or 4 years old; this 1: per- 
tormed either on the Cold-bed, in the 
place where they grow, which is the 
beſt way; or elſe upon an Hot-be, i! 
you are minded to remove them, bv: 
this Work is ordinarily left to the be. 
ginning of the next Month; for tl: 
way of Forcing them, 'tis done this 
Dig the Earth out of a Path 2 foot dcep, 
and a foot and a half broad, and f: !! 
up with long hot Dung, very well ram. 
med down, till it be a full foot higher 
than the ſurface of the Coid-bed at the 
firſt making; and after 15 days, tt! 
Dung is to be ſtirred over again, ming 
ſome new Dung therewith, the better 


= * 
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to enable it to communicate {uthc!! 


„ 


heat to the two adjoining Cold- bed,, 
but if it appear too much mortit; , 0 
as that the Aſparagus do not ſhoot U? 
briskly enough, then the recruiting © 
this Path-way with freſ Dung 45 
ſtirring muſt be repeated as often 8 
ſhall be neceſſary, which may be on. 
every 10 or 12 days: But if the Dus 
be rotten with the weather, and app 
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not to have ſufficient heat, it muſt be 
re removed, and its place ſupply'd 
for the Bed is always to be kept 
As to the Cold-bed, 


9 
aneVv 5 
extremely hot. 


wherein the Plants are, the Ground 


muſt be digged up and ſtirred a little in 
ir, to the depth of about 4 or 5 inches 
3s {oon as the Path-way is filled up, for 


r cannot be done before; becauſe of 
bringing the Dung to that, which can't 


be effected without much trampling on 
the Soil The digging being finiſhed, 
the Haid Cold-bed is to be covered with 
the ſame long Dung 3 or 4 inches thick, 
:nd in 15 days time, the Dung lifted 
up, to ſee whether the Aſparagus begins 
to ſhoot or no; or if they do, at every 
place where they appear, a Glaſs-be!l co- 
vered cloſe with long Dung, and eſpeci- 
ally a-nights, is to be laid over, to pre- 
vent the Froſt from penetrating, which 
would infallibly ſpoil them; but if the 
Sun ſhine bright, the Bells are to be un- 
covered. that they may be viſited by thoſe 
kind Beams, The {ame courſe of for- 
cing Aſparagus may be continued till 
Atril, when the Seaſon does no farther 
require it, Sorrel, wild Endive, Mace- 
donian- Parſley, or Aliſanders, gc. are 
torced in the ſame manner as we do 
Alparagus; but this moſt commonly is 
ther done upon Hot-beds, than on 
the naked Earth, and the ſucceſs will 
be very ſpeedy and infallible. To have 
Raiſhes alſo betimes, they are ſown 
bout the middle of this Month in Hot- 
| beds; for which the ſuperficies of the 
he muſt be beaten down with a board, 
to render it a little ſolid, and to prevent 
: irom rolling into the holes that are to 
le made to ſow the Radiſhes in: After 
| which, that the Bed may be handſomely 
| flown, the Gardiners uſe a Cord rubbed 
with Plaiſter, Chalk, cc. and holding 
it well ſtretched out between two Per- 
bone, as many white Lines are marked 
ou' with it, at 3 or 4 inches diſtance, 


both throughout the whole Length of 


the Bed, as its extent will permit; and 
then with a round wooden Planting- ſtick 
2 an inch thick, holes are made all along 
dery Line, at the like diſtance of 3 or 
inches; into every one of which, 3 
Fadifi-ſeeds are put, and no more, In 
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an hard Froſt, the Hot-bed is covered 
with long-Litter for 5 or 6 days; and 
for a farther defence againſt the rigour 
of the winter, they cover them with 
Straw-skreens or Coverings, ſupported 
upon traierſe Frames or Cradles, made 
of Stakes or other wooden Poles, placed 
very near the Surtace of the Mould, and 
the ſides are cloſe ſtopped up; and if 
the Froſt increaſe notably. a new Load 
of long- Dung is put over thoſe Skreens. 
As for the Celery- plants, which were 
ſet in particular Cold- beds, at a conveni- 
ent diſtance in June and Fuly, they are 
to be taken up in turf this Mouth with- 
out fail, and carried into the Conſervato- 
ry, or elſe replanted in ſome other Cold- 
bed, with the Plants ſet very cloſe toge- 
ther, that they may the more eh bo 
covered. Laſtly, In this time you are 
to take up your Potatoes, for Winter- 
pending; of which there will yet e- 
. remain for Stock, tho' never ſo 
exactly gathered. 

The Proviſions and Products of this 
Month are, for Apples, the Belle-bonne, 
the William, the Summer Pearmain, 
Lording-Apple, Pear-Apple, Cardinal, 
Winter Cheſnut, Calvil, Short-ſtart, cc. 
The Pears are the Meſſire- Jean, Lord 
Pear, Long Bergamot Warden, (to bake) 
Burnt-Cat, Sugar-Pear, Lady-Pear, A- 
rundel, Ambret, Ice Pear, Dove-Pear, 
Virgoule, Deadman's-Pear, Winter- Ber- 
gamot, Bell-Pear, cc. beſides the Arbu- 
tus, Bullaces, Medlars and Services. We 
have ſtil] in the beginning of the Month 
ſome Figs, and later yellow Pears; like- 
wiſe Artichokes, Spinage, Endive, Suc- 
cory, Celery, Lettices, Sallets, Potherbs, 
Cabbages of all ſorts, Roots and Pom- 
pions. 

Neither is the Buſineſs of the Parterre 
and Flower-Garden inconſiderable this 
Month: For now Auricula-ſceds are 
ſown, by preparing a very rich Earth for 
them, conſiſting of more than halt Dung, 
upon which tome light ſandy Mould, 
and the Earth got out of the hollow 
Willow- Trees, is to be lifted ; and then 
ſow, ſetting your Caſes or Pans out in 
the Sun till March or April. Cover your 
peeping Ranunculus's, and plant your fair- 
eſt Tulips in places of Shelter, and 2 
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der Eſpaliers; b:. ict not the Ert“ 
too rich: Traniplant ordinary ! 


” 


and about the middle ot the \.oath, © | 


ſooner, it the Weather require, let you: 
tender Plants and perc,nial Greens, and 
Shrubs, gc. be quite encloſed in your 
Conlerva ory, ſeciuding all catrauce of 
Cold, ard eſpecially ſhary Winds; end it 
the Plants become -»xcecding d 


that it Jo not tuelly freeze, let ment 


be refreſh”! paringly with quality'd Wa- 
ter r Kt with a Rite Sheep or Cow- 
dung; but if the Seaſon be piercing, ſome 
Charcoal is to be kindled, which, when 
they have done ſmoaking, muſt be pu: 
into an hole ſunk a little into the Floor 


about the middle of it, unleſs the Green-Jas Al's, Oaks, Films. S. como: 


houſe have a ſubterranean Stove, which 
being duly tempered, is much better : 
But all other times, when it docs not 
actually freeze, or the Weather is not 
Rainy or Miſty, and that the Sun-ſhine, 
ſhew them the light through the Glaſs- 
windows; but let them be enclos'd again 
before the Sun is gone, if it be inclined 
to a Froſt, otherwiſe keep open Houle 
all Night long. 

As tor the Muſtineſs of the Houſed 
Trecs, that muſt be removed, by ma- 
King a Fire in the Stove, as there is oc- 
calion ; and tor Aloes and Sedums, they 
muſt not have a drop of Water during 
the whole Winter ; and you cannot be 
too {paring of Water to the reſt of the 
houſed Plants, except Orange-trecs, foi 
it deſtroys them; and that Water which 
is made over-rich with Dung, and too 
frequently uſed, is apt to infect the 
Leaves. Houſe your choiceſt Carnati- 
ons, or rather ſet them under a Pent- 
houſe, under a South-wall; ſo as a Co- 
vering being thrown over, to preſerve 
them in the extremity of Weather, they 
may yet enjoy the freer Air at all other 
times, 

It's now proper to prepare Matraſſes, 
Boxes, Caſes, Pots, c. for ſhelter to 
the tender Plants and Seedlings newly 
ſown, if the Weather prove ſharp : Now 
alſo are planted Roſes, Althega-frutex, 
Lilac, Syringa's, Pxonics, Fibrous Roots, 
and ſome Stony-ſeeds: All Foreſt-trees 
for Walks, Avenues, and Groves, are 
now planted; and the Garden-ywalks, 
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other places are no to be {were 
| from all Aurumnal Leaves 
the beit „ tot the Flovwer:, they 
are almoſt 1: {m1 45 in the Month gt 
October ; Which ir for that purpoie, 

NUCIFEROUS Plants, ſuch 4: 
bear Nuts. 
| NUR SER Fol Nurſes Chamber 

' ""vr\ing Pom: Ammo: 0: Gar. Hen 

Sc. - plot, or P.! fer d-part for the 
rahng ], Trees, Stocks or Pants. 
See Senn ry Thore ate three diſtinct 
Places to br atlotre:! tor Nurſeries, the 
het of which ſhoud have admittince 
in the beſt Garder, left they be forgot 
or negle Fed, viz. 1. For tall Standauds; 


3 


Limes, Apple and Pen- trees, Sc. which 
may moſt properly be at ſome diſtange 
from the Houſe. 2. For Darts. 
ſuch as are intended for Apricocks, Pes. 
ches, Plums and Cherries. 3. For :. 
forts of Ever-oreons; as Acatia's, Nil. 
lirea's, Hollies, Yews, cc. The inter 
may be conver ently made in ſome uch 
by places as moſt Gardens win sten, 
without any prejudice to their B. 
The Nurſery deſign'd for the tz er Stunt. 
ards is to be made in rich ligt foil, from 
the ſeveral forts of Ser): prontiar ether 
kind, fown in Off.42r or Noe ber ; 
but Elms and Limes take riſe om 
planted Suckers ; but if you o Wanur' 
tis aqui cable, to do it with the green 

hell upon them, to picier ve them trom 
Mice in the Winter: Firrs and Pines ate 
to be raiſed from the {mall Seeds then 
out of their large Apples, and rhey :: come 
up the firſt Year, and ſoon make H 
Trees. Tis expedient to have the Nur- 
ſery for Dwarfs by it ſelf, that they may? 
not be over-topt by taller Trees, F 
Cherries are the only Stocks wi c071 70 
raiſe all the ſeveral ſorts of Cherries ; bu: 
the beſt Plum will do on any 010147 
Plum or Sucker; and as for Vinrs an! 
Figs, the culture and encreaſe of hel, 
may be eaſily had from Layers and Suck. 
ers. The 3 Nurſery Will be of fingu.7 
Ule to give new Beauties to your G. 
dens, and to adorn them with v, 0! 
ever-grcen Hedges; among the, nor 
ſeems comparable to the You, We” 
grows fo very thick and love's 9 
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cipping, and von ha! *. ds defiance to the] hard black grain, bears a ſmaller Acorn, 
ſarpelt Wintere, that it nity wel be ſpreads its Branches, and puts forth its 
ccunted t beit and mort witing Orna-] Roots more above Ground, and there- 
me; ofa Gard en. Phylirea's and Peri-] fore in planting is to be alow d a greater 
unt ha's riſe wel tiom Lavers ; but I diſtance, wiz. trom 25 to 40 foot, and 
hoe em be emp.ov'd ro molt advan-; ſometimes as many yards; whereas the 
un for Socks to taiſe the feve:al vari- } other will be content with 15. It is al- 
emed unte, by Grat ing and Inocuiati- { 1o diſtinguiſh'd by its fulneſs of Leaves, 
on wie ae rematkab'e tor making j which tarniſh and becoming yellow at 
their hoſt Mew when al other things, the tall, commonly cioath it all the Win- 
en their Glory, efpecial:y when ter, the Roots growing very deep and 
ty! of 161 Berries, that make a moſt | ſtraggling. There is an Oak in Lanha- 
& iful mix ute, with the white or | drew Part in Cornwall, which bears 
jellow and green Leaves. Sce Seinaries. Leaves conſtantly ſpeckled with white; 
NUSANCES, to Pons and Fiſh, there's another ſort, called the painted 
tis certain, generally ſpeaking, that the Oak; and others have ſince been found 
teſher Air and clearer Soil, a Ve his at Trid moo. near Sittingbourn in Rent: 
the better Fiſh thrive then. Wood Some take notice of Oaks bearing ſtrange 
ot any fort near the Po is bad, not Leaves as a fatal Preſage. The Oak may 
only trom its hindripg che Wind and be propagated by Layers, but never to 
sun from purity ing che Water, but | that Advantage of Bulk or Stature, as 
tom the Leaves aus rotten Wood fal- from the Acorn. It is the Propagation 
ng in, both which are pernicious to the of this large ſpreading Oak which is 
th; yet Oziers and Willows may be, principally recommended for His Maje- 
ami:ted without much inconvenience. ſty's Foreſts, becauſe they require room, 
V1k-boards or Timber laid in the Wa- that they may be free from all Incum- 
ter (as is uſually done to ſcaſon) will in brances; a full grown Oak mounts up- 
„ tkelihood, deſtroy all your Fiſh, as wards but lowly, but ſpreads it ſelf ſpee- 
% Hemp laid to rot; ail which are dily to all Quarters by due Culture, ſo 
tncretore to be caretuliy avoided. And that forty Years advance is to be gain d 


ther, Dung-hills, Stables or Cow-hou- 
s 1ufter'd to drain into Ponds, are very 
, Neighbours, and more efpecto'ly 
\Walh-houtes, which inevitably ſpoil a 
ding Water, 


O. 


AK: This Tree was of all others 

in moſt eſteem among the Romans, 
o made their Chaplets and Civick Co- 
107ets of its Leaves. It is the beſt of al: 
Timber whatever, for bunding Ships. 
There are many Species of this Tree; 
bur Mr. Evelyn takes notice only of four, 
tg of which are molt frequent in Frg- 
, viz. The Quercus Dina, which 
growing upright, and being clean and 
aher, is fitteſt for Timber; and the 
ko9bor or Quercus Sylveſtris that is of an 


by this Induſtry. 
Both theſe kinds ſhould be tranſp/anted 
about October ; but ſome for theſe late 

ſpringing Trees, deter it till the Winter 
be well over; but the Earth ſhould be 
' moiſt, Tho' they grow tolerably in 
moit Grounds, yet they affect ſound, 
black, qeep, and faſt Mould rather warm 


cold, for this produces the firmeſt Tim- 
ber: Yet the Jord Bacon preters that 
growing in moiſt Ground for Shipping, 
as being the tougheſt. Pliny is of Opini- 
on, that Trees that grow tolerably, ei- 
ther on Hills, or in Valleys, grow better 
in lower Grounds; but the Timber is 
better and of a finer Grain that grows 
upon the Mountains, excepting Apple 
and Pear-Trees. Vitruvius ſays, The Oak 
neither proſpers in very hot nor very 
cold Countries, for it aſſects a temperate 
Climate : (and where they grow natu- 
rally in abundance it is a good ſign of it) 
Hence it is, that neither the Oaks of A- 

| frica, 


and a little riſing, than over-wet and 


: 
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Dean, {ome goodly Oaks have grown up- 
on a Rock ot antient Cinders. Oaks that 

ow on Stone and Clay, riſe lowly, 
mo in time make the beſt Timber ; and 
thoſe that grow on the lighteſt Sands, 
are of all other, the moſt uſetul for the 
Joyner ; that which grows on Gravel, is 
brittle. Some hold that the Oak will 


take the Pear and other Fruit by Graft- 


ing, which Mr. Evehn thinks improba- 
ble, becauſe the Sap of the Oak is un- 
kind to moſt Trees. 

The Oaks that you tranſplant, ought 
not to be above ſix or ſcven Foot high, 
and their Stems of the ſmootheſt and ten- 
dereſt Bark, which, as well as the pau- 
city of the Circles, is an Indication of 
Youth ; which in disbranching and cut- 
ting the Head off at 5 or 6 Foot high 
(tho' the French uſually don't when they 
tranſplant this Tree) may ſerve as a more 
certain guide, before you move the Root; 
then plant them with as much Earth as 
will adhere to them, abating only the 
tap-· roots, viz. that downright and ſtub- 
by, part of the Roots, which all Trees 
rad of Seed, univerſally produce and 
2 ſome of the reſt with a ſharp 
Knife ; but ſpare the fibrous Roots, 
which are the main Suckers of all Trees, 
and ſpread them in the Pit prepared tor 
them, unleſs you will trench the whole 
Field, which 1s. much better, in caſe you 


plant any conſiderable Number, the Earth 
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except that of the Quercus Urbana, ch. 
vet the Air, (and the not minding ot. 
trifling Circumſtance, does much dec: 
our ordinary Wood-Men) for the perter. 
tion of the Air does almolt concern: 
proſperity of a Tree, as much as «& 
Man, who is but Arbor in verſa. 

The Poſition ought likewiſe to 
care fully obſerv'd ; tor the Southern Pi 
of the Tree that are more dilated, 2 
the Pores expos d to the Air, being cn 
ſudden, and at ſuch a Scaſon, converts 
to the North, it ſtar ves and deſtroys mo 
Trees, how carefully ſocver the Groun: 
may be prepar'd and the Roots onde 
than moft other Accidents whatere 
which occation'd Virgil's Advice as 1. 
lows. 


Duinetiam Cali Regionem in Cortice $1; 
nant. 

Ur quo quæq; modo ſteterit, que an 
calores 

Auſtrinos tulerit, que terga oopvertint 
axi 

Reſtituant: Adeo in teneris confuſe? 
mulrum eſt. 

Georg. L. 


Which advice, though Pliay and fon! 
others have neglefted, Mr. Evelys 1a 
from his own Experience, he has 0: 
ſome Trees by not obſerving this c. 
cumſtance. This Obſervation he * 
ges chiefly neceſſary in Fruit-trees, '* 
Air being probably as much the Mort 
or Nurſe, as Water and Earth; and (is 
advantage of this is confirmed by !» 
Clearneſs and comparative Splendo! © 
the South- ſide, and the frequent Mot 
neſs of moſt Trees on the Notts 
and is moſt evident in the Bark of 
white and ſmooth ; and Trees £0" 


* 


* 


ou kindly on the South, than " 
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North-ſideof an Hill; thoſe Perſons there- 
fore who are to remove many Trees, 
may dip a Bruſh in white Colour or Oa 
ker, and mark 1000 of them as they 
tand in a very little time. 

In our Climate, wherethe North-Eaſt, 
and other ſharp Winds, rather flanker 
thin blow full upon our Plantations, they 
thrive beſt. Other circumſtances are al. 
{ to be conſider'd, as to their Situation 
with reſpe& to Rivers and Marſhes, li- 
de to poiſonous Fogs, or Hills and Seas, 
which expoſe them to the Weather, and 
cruel and tedious Weſtern Winds: Bul 
the Timber is commonly the beſt that 
bas endur'd the colder Aſpects without 
theſe Prejudices; Woods expos'd to the 
Wind, are generally moſt ſtrong and ſo- 
id; and therefore Chiron made Achlles's 
Sear of a Mountain-Tree; and of theſe 
Mountain-Trees, thoſe are the beſt which 
grow thin, and are not much ſhe:ter'd 
hom the North; much may be attribu- 
tech to theſe advantages for the growth 


of Timber; and hence the Oaks of the 


Foreſt of Dean exceed all others in Eng- 
land; an Oak or Elm on a hot Gravel 
or looſe Earth will not in an 100 Years 
overtake one of 50 planted in its pro- 
per Soil, Next to this Circumſtance, 


and perhaps before it, is good Air; 


hence they have ſuch vaſt Junipers in 


Saia; and Aſh-Trees in ſome parts of 


the Levant are ſo excellent, (as of old, 


near Troy) that the Wood was taken for 


Cedar. Now the Spaniſh Aſh is the 


beſt in Europe; and ſometimes in our 


own Country, we ſee Woods within a 


© little of each other, where Oaks of 20 
| Years growth will in the ſame Bulk, 
contain their double in Heart and Tim- 


ber, and that in one the Heart will not 
be ſo big as a Man's Arm, when the 
Trunk exceeds a Man's Body; the dif— 


; ference proceeding from the variety of 
the Sced, in gathering of Which, there 


oupht to be great cate taken. Sce Seed 


| for Foreſt-Trees. | 


It you would propagate Trees for 
imber, don't cut off their Heads, nor 
be too buſy in lopping; but if you de- 


ue Shade or Fuel, or bearing Maſt alone, 
only lop off their tops, or ſcar, and un- 


living Branches, IE you intend to fell, 


| 
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tay till November; for cutting down 
Trees before the ſip is perfectly at reſt, 
occaſions Worms to breed in the Tim. 
ber fell d before that time. If you cut 
for Fucl, you need not be ſo punctual; 
yet, for the benefit of the ſtanding Trees, 
obſerve the Moon's Increaſe. 

The ſtumps of Oak, eſpecially that 
which is dry and above ground, being 
well prub'd is many Times worth the 
Pains tor rare and hard Works; and 
where Timber is dear, ſome Gentlemen 
having abandon'd this to the Workmen 
for their Pains, finding their miſtake, 
have manag'd it themſelves, and become 
gainers above halt. The ſmall Engine 
call'd The German Devil, being retorm'd 
and duly apply'd, might be of excellent 
uſe tor Grubbing. But this 1s to be 
done only where final Extirpation is de- 
ſign'd, for Suckers may be drawn from 
od ſtub Roots, Formerly Cups were 
made of them; and there's a way of 
tinging Oak, by long burying it in Wa- 
ter, ſo as it will reſemble coarſe Ebony. 
Nothing is more obnoxious to deceit, 
than the buying of Trees ſtanding, up- 
on their appearance to the eye, unleſs 
the Chapman be very judicious, ſo ma- 
ny and various are their Infirmities, till 
they be felled and fawn out. 

Oaks in ſome places were the Soil 
is eſpecially quality'd, are ready to be 
cut in 14 years, and ſooner, from the 
firſt towing; a Lady in Northampton- 


ſhire tow'd Acorns, and cut Trees pro- 


duc'd of them twice in twenty two 
years, both as well grown as moſt are 
at 16 or 18, Acorns ſet in Hedge-rows. 
have in thirty Years born a Stem of a 
foot diameter. Cops-wood ſhould ge- 
nerally be cut cloſe, and at ſuch intervals 
as the growth requires. Oak for Tan- 
bark may be felled from April to the 

laſt of Fune, by a Statute of 1 Fac. 1. 
Oak was ſo much eſteem'd by the 
Romans, that they had a Law among 
the 12 Tables for gathering the Acorns 
that ſhould fall intoanother Man's ground. 
I's needleſs to mention its Uſefulneſs for 
building Houſes and Ships. There's a 
kind of it ſo tough, that our ſharpeſt 
Tools will ſcarce enter it, and the Fire 
it ſelt conſumes it but lowly, as having 
ſomething 
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ſomething of a ferruginous metalline 
ſhining nature. It is doubtleſs the moſt 
univerfally uſetul of any Timber hither- 
to known; for though ſome Trees are 
harder, as Box, Cornus, Ebony, and di- 
vers Indian Woods, yet we find them 
more brittle, and not ſo fit for bearing 
great Weights, nor any Timber ſo laſt- 
ing, where 'tis to lye ſometimes wet 
and ſometimes dry. Many of the Learn- 
c! think our Saviour's Croſs was made 
of this Wood, though others ſay it was 
fram'd of Cedar, Cypreſs, Pine, and 
Box. But 16 leave theſe vain Speculati- 
ons, the Engliſh Oak is preterable to the 
French Oak, for all manner of Ships, 
ard Houſes as being much tougher. 


The fine clear-grain'd Oak, if it be of 
a touph kind, 1s beſt tor the ſupport 


of Burdens, as for Columns, Summers, 
cc. The rough-grain'd Body of a ſtub- 
be.) Oak, is fitteſt for the caſe of a Ci- 
der-mill, and ſuch Engines. The more 
tender ſort of a fine clear Bark, as being 
the beſt to clave, is the moſt uſeful for 
Shingles, Pales, Lathes, Coopers-wares, 
Clap-board ard Wainſcot ; and ſome Pan- 
nels curiouſly vein'd, were much eſteem- 
ed till the finer-grain'd Spaniſh and Nor- 
way Timber came among us. Spars and 
ſmall building Timber have been made 
of Oaks of eleven Vears growth. The 
Knottieſt is beſt for Water-works and 
Pilus, becauſe it laſts longeſt and drives 
beit : The crooked, it firm, is beſt ror 
Knce-Timber in Shipping, Mill-wheels, 
cc. One Hoop of Ground-Oak, will 
out-laſt fix of the Aſh. The ſmaller Trun- 
cheons and Spray, make Billets, Bavines, 
and Coals; the Bark is valuable to the 
Tanner and Dyer; as is alſo the Saw- 
duſt; and the Aſhes and Lee, for buck- 
ing Linnen, and curing the roapiſhneſs 
of Wine. Its pity ſo many fine Plants 
ſhould be deſtroyed for the trifling uſe 
of Walking-ſtaves, ſo much in uſe of 
late. The Galls Miſtletoe Polypody, (us'd 
in Antidotes) Uue, Funguss to make 
Tin.ler, are alio of uſe. Pliny fays, the 
Galls break out all in one Night, about 
the beginning of Fune. There are di- 
vers Kis of Galls, but they grow on a 
ſpecies or Oak different from any of ours, 
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alſo a Knur of aCottony Matter, wi... 
was us'd of old, for Wicks of Lame :- 
Candles. Prævotius in his Reme( . 
lectiora, mentions an Oil extracted C. 
mically e querna Glande, which con 
nues the longeſt of any whatever, { n. 
an ounce of it can hardly be contune! 
in a Month, tho' kept continually bs. 
ing. The Leaves of Oak heap'd 11-4 
Snow, preſerve it as well for Wins, + 
a deep Pit, or the beſt Reftrizcricgr,. 
Vorro ſays, they made Salt of Oak A 
and ſometimes ſeaſon'd Meat wil +, 
but more frequently ſprinkled it +9977 
their Sced-Corn, to make it fraß. 
The Galls make the Baſis of Ink: 4 
ſeveral Dyes, and bring a great Reven:: 
to thoſe who have many ot them. Th: 
white Moſs of Oaks makes the choice 
Cyprei-powder, which is good tor th. 
Head. Young Oaken-leaves bold 
Wine, make an excellent Gargar.{in for 
a fore Mouth, and almoſt every part o: 
the Tree is ſovereign againſt Flaxe: 1; 
general. The dew that impear!s th. 
Leaves in May, inſolated ſents up a L- 
quor of admirable effect in Ruptures 
The Coals of Oak beaten and ming e: 
with Honey, cure the Carbuncle, Ig. 
numerable Remedies are compo 0: 
the Viſcus's, Polypody, and other Ec. 
ſcences of this Tree; as alſo, nov 47 
tidotes and Syrups, The very {hae ©: 
it is ſo wholeſome, that ſlecping or 
ing under it is a pleaſant Reme.y = 
Paralyticks, and recovers thote iv 
the malign influence of the WAN 
ſmites. Paulus, a Phyſician of Pena 
ſays, That an handful or two of e. 
Oak-buttons given to Horſes of a bas 
Colour, will in a few days eating, chung 
them to a fine Dapple gray, which : 
aſcribes to the Vitriol abounding in tl! 
Tree. 8 
There is that which they call the !- 
ver- green Oak, that grows but ſlow: 
and is ſeen but in tew places in E gta, 
other than a ſmall Tree ſpreading in ruf 
ches; ſet with ſmall and green 1,020) 
indented about the edges, Which 3! 5 
all the Winter: It bears yellow m9! 
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Flowers in the Spring; and in 105! 


Whi h never arrive to maturity, For the; places, ſmallblackiſh Acorns, from t 


P 


uſe of Acorns, ſee Acorus. Oaks 
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pants may be raiſed; but tis moſt uſu- 
; dore by laying down the Branches. 
OAK of Jeruſalem, a Plant cal d alſo 
nb of Paradiſe. The Vertues of it arc 
en the ame with thele of Thyme; 
e Hle:b being dry'd and laid amonyſt 
Corhe, preferves them from Moths. 
gives them an avrecable Scent, A: 
i; its Phyſical Vertues it 15 good againſt 
foppace of Urine; being bo.” in Wa- 
with Liquoriſh it is good for Alth- 
es and Shortneſs of Breath. But i! 
abe more effectual, it ſweetened with 
G&ru7 of Viole's or Sugar, and very {cr- 
1 cable to thote that ſpit hlthy Matter, 
OAKEN PLN, a Li g Fruit fo 
n from its hardneis; it yields excel- 
unt ſuice, and comes near the nature of 
the Weftbury-apple. tho' not in ſhape. 
OAT-CAKES, to make them. 
Tie fine Oat-flour, mix it very well 
dh new Ale-yeſt, till it become ver) 
t; then make it to ltitle Cakes, and 
them very thin, atterwards lay them 
04 an Iron to bake, or on a baking 
one, and make a flow Fire underneath : 
4; the Oat-cakes are bak ing, turn the 
{25 of them round on the Iron that 
they may bake alto; one quarter of an 
boar will bake them; a little before 
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0: take them up, turn them on the 
. Nobr tide, only to flat them; for if you 
fl wen them too ſoon, 1. will hinder their 
„e: The Iron or Stone whercon 
t tiry are baked, mult ſtand at ſome di- 
| face from the Fire. | 
OAT-MEAL; o make good and 
% fetect Oar-meal, the Oats mult be ex- 
"Wo ingly well dried, then put them on 
de Mill, which may either be Water— 
n Wind- mill, or Horſe-mill, which 
106 „bis the beſt; and do no more bur 
uh or hull them; that is, carry the 
ones to large, that they may do no 
. Ve. but cruſh the Husk from the Ker- 


Then the Hulls muſt be winnow'd 
oo the Kernels, either with the Wind 
er Fan; and finding them of an ind:fte- 
tet cleanneſs, (for 'tis impoſſible to 
Hal them al clean at the firſt) you are 
o but hem on again, and moking the 
[1 go a little cloſer, run them thre” 
gun; then let them be Winnoweg 


oem a 2 time, and ſuch Greets or Ke 


A 


nels as are clean hulled, and well cut 
may be Eid by, ard the reſt you ſhould 
run thro' the Mill the 3 time, and fo 
Winnow them again, n which time 
all will be perſect, and the Greets or full 
Kernels will feparate f om the ſmaller 
(atr-mcal; but you muſt underſtand 
chat at this firſt makeng of Oar-mea), 
vou ſhall! ever have two torts; that ie, 
the full Greet or Kerne!, and 
{mal duſt-Oat- meal: as for the conſe 
lu or Chaff which comes from them, 
that alſo is worth ſ{ivino, for it is an 
excellent good Piovender for any P'ouch 
or la“ curing Horſes, eing mixt either 
with Beans, Pcac, or any other Pulſe 
whatcver; 

But more particularly for the uſes of 
the {mall and great Oatem al. 1. The 
mall, is that of wl.ich all Portage is 
made and thicken'd. whether they be 
Mear-Potage, Mt: k-Potage, or any thin 
Broth, or thin Giuel whatever; ray, 
in ſeveral Counties they make good 
ard who.ciome Bread of it, even one 
fizer than another, as Am:cks, Janacks, 
and the like; beſides which, they make 
thercof thin and thick Oaten-Cakes, 
which are very good; but if miged with. 
{ome Mhea-mcal, then it makes a moſt 
delicate and dainty Oat-cabe. Ar d far- 
ther, this {mail Oat- meal being mixed 
with the Blood and Liver of either 
Sheep, Calt, or Swine, makes that Pud- 
ding call'd Iliggas, or Haig ns, which is 
very good: And laſtly, by ſteeping it 
in Warer and cleanſipg it, hen buns 
it to ſtiſt and thick jellv, ic made thar 
excellent Diſh calld Heſh- rem. io much 
uſed in divers parts of the Kingdom, 
and call'd in ſome Places Flamimery, or 
Flummery, from which another colrſer 
Meat is derived, which is as it were the 
Dregs or groſſer Subſtance thereo!?, called 
Gird-PBrew,which isa well filling and ſuffi- 
cient Meat for Servants and Labour ing- 
men. 2. For the bigger kind of Oat- 
meal, which is called (3 cets or Corn 
Oa'-meal, its of no le{s uf than the 
former, nor are there traver cats com- 
pounded thereof; for of it are made all 
orts of Puddings or Pots, war her they 
be black, as thoſe which ngre made of 
the blood of Beaſts, Swine, Sleep. 
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Geeſe, red or taillow Deer, or the like, 
mixt with whole Grects, Suet, and 
wholfome Herbs; or elſe white, as when 
the Greets are mixed with good Cream, 
Bread-crem, Eggs, Suet, Currants, and 
other wholiome Spices; of it alſo is 
made the God. Friday Pudding mixt 
with Eggs, Suzt, Milk, Penr.y-Royal, 
ec. boiled firſt in a Linnen-bag, and 
then ſtript and butter'd with Sweet -bu: - 
ter. Again, If you roaſt a Goole, and 
ſtop her Belly with Greets beaten toge- 
ther with Eggs, and after mixed with 
the Gravy, there cannot be a better 
Sauce; nay, at Sea, &. a more &hol- 
ſome and pleaſant Meat cannot be eat, 
than theſe whole Greers boiled in Water. 
till they buzſt, and then mixed with 
Butter, and fo eaten with Spoons, called 
by your Sce-iaring Men, Loblolly, or 
Burgoo : And laſtly, There is no way or 
purpoſe whatever wherein a Man can 
uie and employ Rice, but with the fame 
ſeaſoning and Order you may uſe the 
whole Grce's of Oat- meal, and have ful] 
as good and whoiſoume Meat, and as well 
taſted, thercof. 

OATS are a very profuable and ne— 
ceſlary Grain, and will grow very plen- 
titully on ſuch Lands, where by reaſon 
ot the Cold, no other Grain will thrive ; 
yea, there's no Ground too rich or too 
poor, too hot or too cold tor them, and 
they ſpend better than other Grains in 
Harveſt; the Straw and Husk being of 
ſo dry a nature, that tho' they are hou- 
ſed wet, yet will they not heat in the 
Mow, nor become mouldy, as other 
Grain uſually does. The belt ſeaſon for 
ſowing them, is in February or March : 
Being of an opening ature, and ſweet ; 
they are the beſt Grain for Horſes, o- 
thers being apt to ſtop, which muſt 
be injurious ; yet Oats given in too great 
a quantity, over-heat a Horſe, Oats 
newly houſed 2nd thraſhed, betore they 
have ſweat in the Mow, or be other— 
wiſe throughly dry d, are too Laxative. 
The white Oat 1s the beſt and heavieſt 
Grain, and its Meal makes good Bread, 
good Potape, and ſeveral other Meſſes; 
and Oaten Malt makes good Beer. Ot 
latter years, about Darham, there grows 
a He ſort ot Oats, or Groats like Whole 
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Oat-meal, without Hulls, with a {." 
ler blade than the common On ; . 
when ripe on the Ground, are not et. 
diſtinguiſhed from the common On 
but in thraſhing they come out of tb. 
Husk like Dant zici- Rye, and need nc: 
be carry'd to the Mil to be made into 
Oat-mcal or Groats : They ate of 1 
iweeter and flaſmer taſte than the other. 
but an Acre will not yield as many bug. 
cls ot them as of common Outs, 

The beſt way to keep Oats atter 
they are thraſſ ed. is to dry them we! 
on a Kiln, or in the Sun, and lav them 
up in Hutches or cloſe Casks; ov{erving 
that they muſt not be thraſhed betonte 
Chriſtmas, becauſe they are not fit tor 
kceping before that time. 

Oats make indifierent good Nalt, and 
a little thercot in ſtrong Beer to be key! 
is uſual ; They are a Grain that 449 
Poultry love to feed on, making them 
lay ſtore of Eggs above what other 
Grain does, See Black Oats and Hint 
Oats. 

OBSERVATIONS, about Fri: 
trees, ſtrong or hot Dung is not goo! 
for Fruit-trees, till it be throughly rotten 
and cold, but on rich warm Land, My 
or Soil that lies in Streets or High-wazs, 
ic beſt, eſpecially for Apple- trees. M.. 
ny Husbandmen in applying Soi! and 
Manure to their Trees, common:y us 
it near their Stems; whereas it ov! 
be lid at a diſtance proportionabe t0 
the ſpreading of their Roots, accorcing 
to the Age of the Tree, Wimcr-Hus, 
that grow upon ſtif} Lands where there 
is Sun enough to ripen them, ae moe 
laſting, and commonly the beſt Ravour «; 
but Trees that grow on a rich Soil, gte 
the moſt thriving, and bear the ge“ 
Fruit, tho' not of ſo exquiſite a reliſh, 
However ' tis moſt adviſable for the lnb. 
bitants of the Northern Parts of EA 
to plant chiefly Summecr-fruit; because 
the other ſe.dom ripens kindly. V tet 
Fruit-trces are old, it 1s requiſite to prune 
or lop them well, and to manure them 
often. with Dung, rich Mould, ot 
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(which is beſt) with Lime or Cha“ 
Sir Hugh Platt adviſes to take 2 C 
of Ox or Horſe's Blood, and temper *- 


» 1 


with Pigeons-dung, til it bac 
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Gf Paſte; which he ſays is a moſt excel. 
lent thing to apply to the Roots uf old 
Trees, after they have been open'd and 
n bare a few Days; this will recover a 
Tree or a Vine almoſt dead, and muſt 
be laid to the former, about the Middle 
of February, and to the latter the Begin- 
ning of, March. 

OCTOBER; the Country- Buſi- 
neſs of this Month, is to lay up Barley- 
:nd as dry as may be, to water wel, 
trrrow and drain the new-ſown Corn 
Land: To {ow Acorns or Nuts, or other 
ſort of Maſt, or Berries for Timber, 
Coppice-wood, or Hedges: To {ow 
peaſe in a fat warm Land: Quick-ſcts 
iſo may be now planted and plaſhed ; and 


ſo may be planted all forts of Trees for 


Ornament or Uſe: The Foals that were 
for ed of the Draught Mares at Spring, 
re to be weaned ; and ſuch Sheep to be 
put off as you have not Wintering tor: 
"Tis not an improper Time to tollow 
Mating; and Cider and Perry of Win- 
ter-Fruits mav be made throughout this 
Month, which is the beſt time to plant 
Heps in; and thoſe may be bagged or 
packed that were dried laſt Month; Bees 
lkewile may be ſafely removed, and Sat- 
ron gather'd. 

Grounds in this Month are to be 
trench'd for Orcharding, and the Kit- 


chen-Garden is to lic tor a Winter-mel- 


wwing ; dry Trees, that is, Fruits of all 
Sorts, ſuch as Standards, Murals, or 
Shrubs, which loſe their Leaf, and that 
33 ſoon as it falls, are to be planted; but 
ro Trees for the Wall are to be cholen 
of above two Years Graiting at moſt. 
a they found and ſmooth. It is a pro- 
= time for Ablaqueation, and laying 
e the Roots of old unchriving or over- 
balty blooming Trees; tor ſtirring up 
nw-planted Ground at the Decreaſe of 
the Moon, and the Weather dry; to ga- 
ther the Winter- Fruit that remains, which 
mutt not be bruiſed, but laid up clean, 
| they taint. Cut and prune Roſes 
jeally, reducing them to a Standard not 
over-tall. Some to prevent Bruiſing by 
Wind-fa!ls, and Guſts that now utually 
When, lay ſweet Straw under the Fruit 
Tees, *Tis a Time alſo to plant and 
Paſh Quick ſets, to remove Gratts after 
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| the ſecond Year, unleſs they be Dwarf, 


vehich may be left to ſtand till the third, 
to {ave and ſow all ſtony and hard Kernels 
and Seeds, ſuch as Black-Cherries, Mo- 
rello's Black-Hecart, Pear- Plum, Peaches, 
Almond: tones; allo Nuts, Haws, Aſhes, 
Sycamore and NMaple-Keys, Acorns, 
Beech - maſt, Apple, Pear, and Crab-Ker- 
nels tor Stocks; but this Work may be 
de ferted till the latter End of next Month, 
keeping them dry and free from Muſti— 
neſs, aud remembering to cover the Bed 
wh Litter. As for the Kitchen Gar- 


| den; more particularly the ſame Works 


are :o be continued as in the prececding 
Month, but eſpecially you muſt be buty 
in preparing Celery and C:rdoons; to 
plant a great many Winter-Lerruces, and 


tome too upon old Beds; to form them 


ſo as to have them good for eating about 
Marim-maſs: To pant Winter-Cabha— 
ges on thole Stocks; to lay alide all tne 
Mould, or made Earth to be utcd again, 
when hot-Beds are made, and to carry 
away the rotteneſt Dungs to thoſe 
Grounds that are to be dunged: This is 
the Month whcrein to perform the laſt 
Manuring, and tuning up of ſtron , 
heavy, and moiſt Grounds; as well to 
deſtroy the Weeds, as to give an Air of 
Neatnels and Agreeableneſs to the Gar- 
den in this Scaſon, as to make that Sort 
of Ground contract a Kind of Cruſt 
that might hinder the Winter-Waters 


trom to ealily penetrating them, and on 


the contrary, might ſhoot them down 
to Places of a lower Situation. 

The Proviſiens and Products of this 
Month for App es, are the Bell and Bon- 
William, Coſtard, Lordiug, Parſicy-Ap- 


ple, Pearmain, Pear-Afpie, Honey-Ap- 
ple, &c. 


The Pears are. the Law-Pear, 
(Baking) Green Butter-Pear, Tohorn-Penr, 
Clove-Peir, Ruſſct-Pear, MWinter-Bon- 
Chretien, Town-Pear, Lombart- Pear, 


\ Reſſet-Pear , Saffren- Bear , Veiolet-Pear » 
 Perworth-Pear, Ra:nbouulet-Pear, Min- 


ter-Windſor, and ſome others: There is 
alſo Plenty of Mzſcat and Chaſſellea 
Grapes, Of Endtve, Succoty, Cardoons, 
Artichokes, Chards, Muſyrooms and Cu- 
eunbers, and ſtill ſome Melons if there 
he no hard Froſts; beſides, all Manner of 


er Pot-Herbs, fuch as Sorrel, Beets, 


Liz her vil; 
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Obervil, Parſicy, Chibols, Garlick, Oni- 
045, Sialots, allo Spimage, and latte. 
Peaſe. 

Now in the Parterre and Flower Gar- 
den, about the Miclie of the Month, 
your Orange-Trees, Tuberoſes, and Fo 
zins, are to be cvrica back into their 
Houſes, and to be pace there with fome 
avrecable Symmetry, leaving the Win- 
dow: open in the Day, ſo iong as it docs 
not f;ecze, but you muſt always keep 
them carctully ſhut in the Night, till at 
Jaſt they be ſhut up quite, and both ther 
and the Doors caietully dammed up. 
Sowing may Le centinued if you pleate, 
as intheloſt Month; like ſe Cypreſs may 
Lo f, but take becd of Frofts ; there- 
fore torb-ar much Clipping: Now is the 
Time to plant ſome Ave onies, eipecl- 
ally the Tearifo!tis, and Raine culns's, or 
Crows-feet, in fir ſ fardy Earth, taken 
from under the Turf; but richer Mould 
muſt be hid at the Bot om of the Bed, 
which the Fibres may reach; but avoid 
touching the main Roots, which are to 
be covered with the ratural Earth, two 
Inches d.ep; and as ſoon as they appear, 
let them be {ecured with Mats, or dt) 
Siraw, trom the Winds and Froſts; gi 
ving them Air, if it be poſſible, once a 
Day, in al benign Intervals. The Plant- 
ing of Rauunculus' s, Tripily, Vernal 
Crus, & c. and to remove Seeing 
Holy- Hocks, ai d others, are 240 proper, 
as tis the Time of Year to plant choice 


Tiilipts, which you feared to interr the 


Begining of Sepremnber, they being more 
ſocure and forward enough; but let them 
be planted in natural Earth, that is ſome— 
what impove. iſhed, with very fire Sand, 
othervriie they will loſe their Variega- 
tion; but ſome richer Earth may be at 
the Bottom, within the Reach of the 
Fibz-s Care muſt now be had, leſt the 
Carnations cotch too much wet, there- 
fore remove them to a Place where they 
may be. kept from the Rain, not the 
Air, or lay them on the Sides, trimming 
them with freſh Niould. All Sorts of 


OIL 
and Camomile; for the Ground is fupy', 
and it will even ali Inequalities; to ta 
and clcanſe your Waiks, and all othe- 
Piaces from Autumnal Leaves fallen, 4 
the Worms draw them into their Hy 
and tou! „our Gardens, &c. 

Now the Product as to Flower: :-» 
ſingle Anemonies, Tuberoſes, Laws). 
Flowers, Nolet- Flowers, Faſinins, Lau- 
rel, Roſes, Cyciamins, Saffro:, Air: 
of Peru, Antumual Narciſſus, Pow: 
Myrtles, Pomegranates, &c. 

OECONOMY is a Greek Do 
tive from Oos a Houſe,and Nomas Ln 
or Order, and tgmifies a ce: a 0.68 
in the Naravement of a Fami'y 1»; 
domeſtick Aﬀa rs. But it is ometirs:; 
as'd in a more extenſive Senle, to fen. 
ſy 2 Juſt prudent and regular Cond: = n 
all the Parts of Lite, and relative Cg, 
cities; thence an Occonomiſt tgnihes 1 
good Manager. 

OFF-SE TT 8, young Shoots that 
ſpring and go from Roots that 4; 
round, tuberous, or bulbous; alot 
looſe, outward, brown Skins in Tutte 
Onions, c. 

OILOF CAM O MILE. See Ca 
monie. 

OIL CARMINATIVE, an el. 
tectual Remedy for the Wind Cholick 
in Horſes, when put in Gliſters, to 'he 
Quantity of 3 or 4 Ounces. It is has 
made, „ Take Rue, Calamint, Wit 
% Marjoram, and Penny-royal ; all «rj 
jn the Shade, of cach i Handful; Sc 
c of Cummin, Carrot, Fennel, and B55. 
« Berries, of each an Ounce; O! 0: 
c Olives, 2 Pounds, and white V ine 
Pint, Pound the Herbs, bruiſe tie 
Seeds, and put all together int) an cart 
en ghzed Pot, covering it with and: 
ther Pot ſomewhat leſs, and ! ned wit 
Clay or Paſte; theſe are to bi 11 0-07 3 
Mow Fire about 6 Hours; When the 
Maſs is helf cool'd, ſtrain ou the 05 
and add 4 Ounces of the Pulp 0: C20 
quinti: Then put the Oi! a 74/11 1070 


the ſame Pot, covering and luting 25 


Bulbon Robots wav now a! o ſafely be before; and boil it with a gentle der 


bu icd Atrternc and THhllyra.:'s Seeds, 
may be ſown ; and it will be now good 


. © 4-143: 
or 8 Hours: Afterwards let it bol 
ly half an Hour, and when it is hat c 


to beat, 10!! and move Carper-Walks,| uncover the Pot, and preſs out the O!.; 


Wie 


01 


which is a cheap durable led! cine, and 
more effectual than any other Ingredient | 
in Carminative Cl ſters. 

OIL OF EARTH-WOR Ns, 
with its contoumu On tment ; 5 oper for 
the bruis'd Or ſ* eld L. 88 of Harkes: 
Let a ſufficient Qui untity of thele Worms 
be waſh'd a 1d tt ma clein Water 6 fours, 
that they may caſt torth their Fil.h; then 
at them into an earthen Pot, with o 
much Oil-Olive as may riſc the Breadth 


of two Fingers above them, the Pot re- 


ma ning halt empiy: Cover the Vetle], 
and lu'e e the Janctures with Cliy, mixt 


O14. 


OIL OFOATS, i made after this 
manner : Take two Gallons of Miik, 
| and warming it on the Fi e, pat thereto 
a quarter ot a Pound of burnt A! um, 
which will make i turn to Curds; 
then take our the Curds, and ſtrain the 
Whey ; that done, let a qua ter of a 
Peck of C:ean-inu ked Ons which were 
never dry*d, he put in the Whey, and 
ſet over the Fire till they built and be- 
come fot ; atierwards turn them into 
a Cullender, that the Whey mae drain 
tro; laſtly. Pat the Onts imoa Fe ving- 
Fans over the Fire aid | ep them (lr {mg 


with Hair, or Sud. lle-ſtuffings; that done, c.. you {ee the W.: apour or Smoke. = 
bury it in warm Horſe-Du: g, and after ; riie upwards, but as it were, run about 
jt has ſtood 3 Doys and 31 Nig! its, take; the Pan: Then taking all off, ſr enothent 


it out: As ſoon as 'tis cod uncover the 


Pot, tiking care to avoid the noi ome , 


2 


smell and ſtrain out the Oil; with which) 


you are to anoint the Horſe's Legs every 
Pay, for 12 Days toge her, eſpecially the 
Snews, having fart ruob'd them 1nto a 
fear with your Hand. After the In- 
union, fine cach Leg with a quar- 
ter of a Pint of Brand, to make the 
Oil fink in. If the Oil docs not opcrate 
ſufficiently, ** add to it a Pound of the 
Oils of Caſtor Foxes, Camomie — 
% Lilies, of each an Ounce and a ha 
% Ojatineat of Marſh-matiows, and Po- 
* puleun, of each 2 Ounces: Mingie 
the whole Compoun:t together oven 
Fire, and with Bees. Wax mac In ore 
nent, of vihich the Bignet5 of a Va. 
nut for each Leg, is to be us'd cover) 
Nav, in the fame Manner as che 
Oil. 

OILDEMERVETITLLE, an offe-; 
ctual remedy for a Prick in a Horle's 
Foot. Take the Olls or Turpentine 
a wy St. John's-wort, of cach 4 oun- 
ces, true Oil of Peter, 2 ounces: 
0 0 be mixt together in a Glaſs- 
bortle over hot Embers; ad (ling the weight 
0: a Gold. Crown of Alka: et, nung in 
the Bottle by a Thread. After it his 
ſtood a quarter of an Hour on the Aſhes. 
take out the All anet nick Pre lerve the 
Oil for Uſe. 'Tis to be in; jected wa 
cvrery Day into the Sore, the loc 
afterwards ſtopr with ny ton. 0 ep 
i en. and co er'd vv 1 7 ux end 


pents 


8 2 


Sag 


very hard in a Preis, and v. 
' from thence is ther O- which is to be 
kept in a Glais coſe pt. Of all te- 
deines and Simple vr htever this ie 
moſt excellent and Sove: cim tora | |: 
45 being extract from the * Iſl na 14 
wholetorne, and beſt Foo. that is pro- 
Bo tor his Conitutin : If ; be given 
or 5 Sroon: ul- ata time in a Put 
ot Sweet M ine, ora Quart of trons A's, 
and tome of the Woey pau intro his 
Nor it ces the Gunter 
all other Remedies, In like ma; 
ir prove 5 of ai. Pur 
PuUrg''s a- Ly a thoic 
Mors t! ae 


A CONICS 


„ 


bevont 
„er 6 61 
a. ions The ir 
VC. omous füth 
red the moſt ineeterate 
of iinTular U 


3 Farc . 
| n 
4 * 


in erer or Chalick “ Tate of Qik 
7 3 Pounds, Ca et- wein, a Pim; 
pulp of Ciluguiutia 5 o mee; gur 

© of Linjeed, ag ounmer a A If 

| [iilv-00ts, cut in a TOUNn--S:ces; 
ce Nſtletoe of the Am „trete leiten an 
* ounce, and Canon. Hos ors Ilan! 
% ful. Put all tl. ringe then imd a 
| Pot; cover'd cot wi h_anothe. time 
ha 15, an! late tir: uses if the 
des l with Clay, teraper'd with © ie 


77 14 1 ht I TY RY 
or Won ; after the O. „ 'S ed, 


Sh the hoe a (PO IH tiv 8er 
10 Hours: When dis hali Colt u ain it 
thio? a Lingen-Clarh, „d give to ne 
{I9rle, 0¹ nuf of it Lues Arm 1 
pint Tn Tr Pe or? erben Bri; not 
iat; dling' n litt'e WC NM cdi 


ou al him Bar! 1 re. k. u „. 
5 LI ? "I 44S 


i) 
| 
i 
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This Oil will keep Ten Years, without 
the leaſt alteration; and is alſo a good 
Purge for Horſes, that continue leat atter 
hard Labour, 
OINTMENTAGYPTIA- 
CUM, for Wounds in Hortes is thus 
made: Take a pound of common Ho- 
« ney, and a pint of Brandy, boi! theſe 
«« over a gentle Fre in a gaz'd Pot or 
« Baſon, ſtirring them often with a 
« wooden Slice, till they be perfectly 
& united, and the Brandy dilappears : 
Then add 2 ounces of Burnt Allum 
« beaten (mall, with 4 ounces of Po- 
« der of Verdegreaſe ſearcd; ſtirring 


« and imbodying them with the other 


« Ingredients. At laſt, put in an Ounce 
e of Sublimate in fine Powder; ſtirring 
and boiling as before, till the whole 
« Le reduc'd to a due Conſiſtence. That 
c done, remove the Pot from the Fire, 
© and continue ſtirring till the Ointment 
„ orow cold, which is to be kept in a 
« cover'd Pot for Uſe.” If any Signs 
of putrelaction appear in the Part; mix 
2 ounces of Aqua fortis, with the A- 
Optiacuim; and as often as you dreſs the 
Sore, waſh it with the Lime or yellow 
Water, or anoint it with black Soap 
mingled with unſſack q Lime. For o. 
ther {c:ts of this Ointment ſce AX gypre- 
acum. 

OINTMEMT BASILICUM, 
* Take yellove Wax, Sheeps-Suct, Ro- 
* {in and black Pitch, ot each halt a 
* Pound, and cut them into ſmall pie. 
ces; then put 5 Pound of Oil Olive 
into a Pot, {ct it over a pretty ſtron” 
« Fire, and when the Oil is hot, add the 
*© other Ingredients; ” After they are in- 
tirelj meited, ſtrain the Liquid Maſs thro” 
2 piece of Canvas or coarſe Cloth, and 
add a Pound of Twpentine; ſtirring it 
conſtantly, till it be cool'd: So ſhall yOu. 
have an admirable Suppurative ; with 
which you may chaſe the Parts deſign- 
ed to be ripen'd, or anoint Tents with 
it, in order to diveſt the Matter. 

OINTMENTOF BEETLES, 
an effectual Remedy for lotter'd Splents 
Wird-galls, and even the greateſt Varcy 
knots. In May and ſometimes in Apr. 
may be found in tilled on Corn-fields. i 
low and ſhady Places, an Oil beetle o 


OIN 


black May-worm, call'd in Latin Scarg. 
haus unctuoſus, or Man Avicula, which, 
has the reſemblance of a Head, at th, 
end of its real one, and a fort of Wins: 
talten'd to its Body; like two Targets, 
and covering all the fore- parts of tl 
Shoulders, tho' it does not fly: Ir5 Bac; 
is ſcaly and its Tail very fat, and as 1. 
were welted; it has 6 Feet; and creep; 
very ſlowly ; there are ſome of then 
very long, thick and fat, and the fa. 
leſt are an Inch long; this Creature j; 
cold to the touch, and it {&t upon & +; 
Hand, commonly voids a very ſtin bin, 
Oil.“ Take zoo of theſe Beetle, and 
« ſtamp them with a pound of (i! et 
% Bay: ” Aﬀtcr the Maſs has ſtoo thre 
Months, melt and ſtrain it thro) a Lin- 
nen-cloth 3 throwivg away the gs, 
Subſtance, and pre {-1viig the ret, 43 
ſoveraign Ointmen for the above-mer.- 
tion'd Uſes. *Tis to be apply'd Cel, 
the Hair being firſt ſhav'd off clo. an 
a hot Bar held near the Part, during te 
Operation. 

OINTMENT of E ART AH. 
WORMS, ſec Oi! of Earth-worn:s. 

OINTMENT, to make FLESH 
crow; ſometimes after old and neg.cct-4 
50165, eſpecially in a Horſe's Fer, the 
Bones remain bare without Fleſh to co- 
ver them; in which Caſe, «„ Take Dia- 
« c0n5-blood, and Bole Armoniack. of 
*© each half an Ounce, Maſtick, Oltha- 
num and Surcocolla, of each 3 Drains, 
Aloes, round Birthwort and Roots ot 
Flower. de- luce, of each a Diam and 
a half.“ Mingle and apply theſe in 
form of a Powder; or which is better 
mix them with Turpentine, to be ud 
as an Ointment. 

OINTMENT, for Rheum: in the 
yes, Take of the Ointment call'd Al- 
'+ bum Rhaſis, one pound ; Salt of Len 
** extracted in preparing the Or, or (ll 
* that cannot be had) the common & 
« of Lead, in fine Powder, haft at 
« Ounce, Let theſe be vary wel 1: 
orporated together, and anoint the put. 
about the Horſes Eyes half a Foot ro, 
Mor ning and Evening for a confidctab 
ime. 

OINTMENT, for Strais in 2g 
heulders or Hips, Take new V4», 


c KO, 


cc 
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« Roſin, Pitch and common Turpentine, 


of each a Pound, Oil- olive, 2 pounds; 
| « Greaſe of Capons, Horſes, Mules, and 


« Badoers, With marrow of a Stag, of 


eich 5 ounces; Oils of Turpentine, 
„ Ciftor, Camomile, St. Johns wort, 


« Tine-ſeed, alſo of Worms and Foxes, 
« of each 4 ounces, Oil of Gabian, or 
„(tor want of that) Oil of Peter, 2 
« Ounces, Put the Oil-olive into a Pa- 
In on a Clear Fire, with the Wax, Ro- 
in ind Pitch beat together; ſtir them 


| oyer the Flame till they be difſoiv'd ; 


then add the Fats and Stags- narrow, 
and afterwards the Turpentine, incorpo- 
rating all over a gentle Fire: At haſt 
pour in the Oils, ſtirring the whole Mix- 
tre half a quarter of an Hour; that 
done take off the Baton from the Fire, 


and continue to ſtir the Liquor till it be 
| cold, Hear the Part grieved, by rub- 


bing it with a Wiſp of Straw, or with 
your Hand : Then chafe it with thc 
Ointment as hot as the Horſe can bear 


| it; holding a red-hot Fire-ſhovel near 


tis Part to make the Ointment pene- 
rae, This Application is to be c- 
te] once every 2 Days. 2. The to! 
owing Ointment is an approved Reme- 
dy for withered Shoulders, or for Wien 
ches in the Shoulders or Hips,“ Take 


| * 1 pint of Spirit of Wine, and pur 11 


* into a Cucurbit or ſtrong Glals-vial, ſo 
that 2 thirds of it remain empty, add 
* half a pound of Caſtile- ſoap flic'd ſmall. 


| © and ſtopping the Glaſs very cloſe, 1c! 


it on hot Aſhes, till the Soap be in- 
* tirely melted ; let it be quite cold be- 
fore you unſtop the Cucurbit or Bot- 
te. Thus you have an Ointment-that 
wil. keep very long; for tho' it gathers 
Cruſt on the Top, yet it remains very 
good underneath. Tis to be chat'd into 
tne Part affected every Day, for 7 or 8 
Days fucceſſiwely; after it has been hea- 
ted by rubbing with a W iſp ot Straw. 
OINTMENT, for the Strangles, 
wen thrown out by Swellings. © Take 
* Vilof Bays, and freſh Butter, of each 
n equal Quantity; of Ointment of 
" Marſh-mallows, a double Quantity: 
Mingle theſe cold, and anoint the Kcr- 
des under the Throat with the ad'a- 
cent Parts to the Jaws, every Day, in 


| 


| 
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order to ripen them; the Throat being 
Aways kept warm, and cover'd with a 
Lamb or Sheep-Skin, laying the woolly 
Side next the Throat. 

OINTMENT, to dry up wat'ry 
Sores, & Take a Pound ot black Soap, 
an ordinary Claſstul of Spirit of 
Wine; 2 Ounces of common Salt beat 
* ſmall; and 3 Ounces of burnt-Allum, 
with a ſuflicient Quantity of Meal: 
Make an Ointment of theſe to belaid on 
the Part, without any Bandage or Cover, 
The next Day the Place is to be waſl'd 
very Cican, with a new-made Lye, and 
the Application of the Ointment repeated 
from time to time. 

OINTMENT of MONT PF- 
LIER, “ Take of the true Ointments 
of Roſes, Marſh-mallows, Populeumm, 
« and Honey, of cach a Pound; mingle 
them together cold, and keep al} ii a 
% Pot cloſe cover'd. This ſtrengthens 
without Heat, and is proper in all Caſes, 
where there is occaſion tor Charges or 
Ointments: But it ought :o be oblery'd, 
chat the Ointment of Roſes is often; u- 
terated, by taking Talons colour d rd 
With Alkanet, and waſting it a Reole- 
Water; as well as that of Pots len, 


7 : 3 wort; 
adding Verdegreaſe, to yive it à bright 
grcen Colour, and fo make ir more ſale- 


able. 

OINTMENT of Naples, Take of 
Realgar, and Sublimate, of cach 8 Oun- 
ces, Arſenick and EFuthorbitm, of each 
2 Ounces, reduce them to a fine Pow- 
der, and incorporate them without Heat, 
with a Pound of pure Oil of Bay, and 
make an Qintment. This Ointment 
muſt be kept in a well glaz'd Pot; and 
hen you have Occaſion to uſe it, open 
the Hurts or Swellings with a Lancet, 
and put into the Holes « little Cotton dipt 
in it, witLout warming it at all, and the 
next Day, if you perceive it is fallen out, 
put in a little Cotton with ſome freſh 
Ointment; but if it ſtick, outward Ap— 
plication will ſuffice. 

This Ointment is good for the Harein 
Nuitier Bones, Sc atches, Warts, and a! 
Manner of Excreſcences. 

OINTMENT of OLD E N- 
BURG, is uſeful to heal and dry up 
Pains, Rats-Tails, Mules, and other foul 

Ll 4 wat'ry 
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Fon Years; yet being 0 ong cn cd! Sp 12 whence the Inhabitants of 8. 
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vrat'ry Sores in a Horſe's Legs, and is] Garden of Herbs, Roots, Sc. ch. 
thus compouy-ded: „ Put 2 Pounds of | Food. 
* common Honey intoanewglaz'd Pot} OLIVE, a Sort of Fruit, a ++ 
© over a very ſmall Fire; as ſoon as it App.e wellknown about Lua ow in $/»;+. 
« begins to boil, remove it from the] re; of which it is the conſtant Re. 
„Fire, and incorporate it with Verde- port (ſays Mr. Even) tha a log). 14 
greaſe in fine Powder, and white Vi- of the Fruit will yield a Hoof cas g; 
te trio] pros], bea'en of each 4 Ounces: | Cider. 
„ Then fer the Pot again on a fall} ONION GREAT, Red leu 
« Fife as before, ſtirring the Marter, ai.d jor King of Suminer, call'4 in French, 
«© ſhew in two Ounces of Golls, reduc'4| La große Oignette. aud Amire Rows: 
to an impalpable Powder; take it oft ja pretty red-colour'd Sort of b le, 
* a 2d Time from the Fire, and after] round and indifferent large, which | 7 
you have contiuutd ſtirring tor fone} ripe in ui. 
« Time. {Ip in an Ounce of Sublimat e. ONIONS, are Roos much in te. 
beaten very ſmall, ang ſtir corre Sub. | queit tor rhe ſeveral Utes they are put to in 
ec ſtances together til they b e coli; then n | ine Kitchen; they denzht in a nne, af, 
It may be made flronp: r by adding 4 | Wi: d warm Mould, and are to |: 10 = 
c Ounces of A ſortis.” This Oint in Marcy, or foon after; bur it 100 
ment, Which Ln TT p 1 lor. 7 Time they malt be at fir t CONE} qd: Thc of! - 
Without lofing i- 5 Vertuc, crvs up Sort 5 | Ol two Sorts, the White an! the Res 
very pov wertally ; but you mult t2ke care tne former + being eſteem'd beſt an! 
not to uſe too mu- at once, leſt i: O- railed ot Seeds, Th: 'V do n'3t BY et 
caſiou Swe lings or Scahs; and theretene their Fibres far downwar ls, any t! 
in the Cue of Pains. C.eits, and other] fore at 1h:time of Sowing, the Bedi, 
runny So es, you are only to anni..t the} be trod or beat flat, and the Sec l- * 
Parts hoh'ly, 1CNewing the Ap Plication equally diſperſed 45 May be; then 904 
every Day; bur the 7 Caution is not] are to fiir ſome fine Earth a Finger thick 
requiſite with Re ſhect to Wirtz, Fr fat molt over it, Wherchy the Root wil 
other Ointments, ce s fon 3 ne-Out-| BLOW larger : They have proſper d ex 
ment, Muptiacum, Conth maus Ome-\ ceeding well when ſown with Bay 8. 
7er, Conſtables Oritmuit, Countchics- and are ulual'y Tipe in Augrſt wehen 
Omtment, Duke -Onr ment, Ilermits— they are obe taken up. dried in the San, 
O.niment, e Merc:.real- | and ke pt in a dry Pace for uſe: But they 
O utment, Neat-b:r.l;-O1:t tireitt, Sebmmits- ma) be {own all the Var for young Om. 
Oiat eu and watery Horis. ons or Scallions; and ſuch as are forvn 
OISTER-SHELLS: weurdoubt- in Autumn, are tobe cover'd with S2, 
edly goo 10: the Im. overncnt of Lands: | or Peaſe-h. Wm, and fo preſcr'd ali Vn. 
For tho' open an F e,ment wade{ 1 er, and will be catly Chibbols, or Sal 
thereof, bv an n enious Gentlemas!, ens in the Spring. 
thoſe S use ſi zn. j litile the firſt and Onions are ſuch as are brought on of 


the Weat!: T, and mixt ei 1) tet 9 ers had them, ani ſome that have 
moiſt Eauth, they erte nz N 8 Pounds; chuſe theretore be 
his Land for ma- y Years atter; winch 01 c, round, white. and thin-5 ined, 
ſeem co: 40 atm enough to 2.44 . 10 emp ea en crude and alone, with Vl, 
the Shells © 1 "ole Fiſh bers n” H spear, and Per per, we own them 10 
elle Lut Sal col g*? e Alto J uch a F vet not o hot as Garlick, nor a! 1 
it mot k ncgelſitn, when d . wh q E bo.leꝗ they give a kindly Ry! 
be cr.du'd wi th a maſt fructuying Ori-{ wc Appet te corroborate the Stoma 
lit y. "ut 7 u £m, and piofit the Aſthie ea 

OLITO RY, or OLITNM? YI:t cen in cxcels, are ſaid to offene. th 
GARDEN, a Kitchen Cd cv  ! 3d and Eyes, unleſs ſweeten' d wits 


bent 2 
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5 eule Maceration, or Soaking in ſome | what their new Caſes ray want, with 
oper Liquor. he above-mention'd Mould. 

1 "OPENING, a Hoy/e's Heels, is | The beſt Cranges are thoſe that are 
eben the Smith in paring the Foot, | very heavy and fully ripe. with a ſmooth 
us the Heel low, and almoſt cloſe to | Skin, and of a plealantmild Taſte ; for the 


| e Fruſh, and takes it down within af feet are too hot, and the four too cold: 
ut t:-cr's breadth of the Coroner, ſo that | The ſweet betore Meals are good for the 

e (xarares the Quarters of the Heel, | Stomach at all imes, and pectoral, take 
„ b that means mpairs the Subſtance | away Obſtructions, r. The four quench 
2 © the Foot, cautng it to cloſe and be- the Thirſt, and weaken the Aphetite; but 


tome Farrow at the Heels: 1 his practice ſas Ser il Oranges Hrongl, bind the Bo ly 
renne ought always to le acolded their Hu- t aud Malignity ma, he repaired 


* ee it thee be any Waal cis in hel and miti-atd, by uling Su ar therewith, 
cot; „WII l of neceti!! make it rend. Or cating atter them their Preis candy d; 

te. Nas taighten in the Quarters, ſo as ab- | which being thus cen in a mall quan- 

no ſpoil the Foot. tity is good for the Stomach, 


ORANGE-APPLE, a Fruit ſo; As to ther Uf in Suading more par- 
cad ttom it's likencts in Colour and | ticularly, the Subſtance is moderately dry, 
ue to an Orange; it has a fine rough cooling, and inciſive, ſhapes Appetite, 
od-colour Coat, Ike the Golden P:p-| exceedingly refreſhes, and retiſts Putre- 
2; only fairer, lives long, and is of a, faction; but the f.veet and bitter Oranges 
tzunt taſte. 0 of no ute in Salads. 
ORANGE-TREES, their Fibres] ORANGEADE, take 3 Oranges and 
+ [alle to rot, if they be too much one Lemmon to every Pitt of Water, 
re; therefore, when tranſpianted, bind ſqueeze their Juice in, aud leave the reſt 
e Mould about them, or transfer the} to ſt» p for ſome time, or clie beat up 
Roots in Baskets to preſerve it tum for. the Water by p.ur rg it out of one Pot 
ang them: For new Earth being p- into another, then pen g the O anges, 
d to the Mouths of Fibres, inter- 


* 
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wi. ſtrain the Liquor, and ſet it by to cool. 
* pts their Growth, ſome time being re-] Orangery a green Houfe or Place where 
to bring them to an Appetite 10a, Orange-Trees, &c. we placed. 
ohen ev Mould. Orange- Wine, pu* 6 Pound of ſingle 
San, Orange and Lemon - Trees in hot refund Sugar in 3 Gallons of Spring Wa- 
they 0untries are raiſed of Slips, but will] ter, and the Whnes of 2 Eogs well bea- 
O.. gw {o here; they are commonly, ten; and let the Water be cold, then ha- 
AT; culated or grafted, by Approach, or, viny boi.'d it for 3 quarters of an Hour 
en by ſowing their Seeds in Boxes: anf ſcummed it well as faſt as the 
Vin en they re two Years old tranfplant ' Scum riſes, take it off the Fire, ſet it 
01.4 WP cvery one in a Cate by it felt 61d. by till it is cold, then put in 3 Spoon- 
belt ch rich Melon-bed Mould mixt with} fuls of Yeaſt, and 3 Ounces of Syrup of 
ot n rcfin'd and ripen'd by one winter | Lemmon, and the Juice and Rind of 
f St. on. But they muſt be carefully ſe- 25 Oranges thin pared ; but let none of 
have % from Cold, and committed carly | the vhite part nor any of the Seeds go 
e the their ſretter. where they may be en- in. Strain it, let it ſtand 48 Hours in an 
nt. e preferv'd from Froft, giving them open Pan, then put it up into a cloſe 
ene Stow, and tempering the Air} Veſſcl, and in 3 or 4 Days (top it down, 
n Chorcoal- Fire, during the ex- let it ſtand 3 Weeks, then draw it off 
ee Rivour of the Winter. As theſe} into another Veſſel, and add to it a quart 
,s grow big, their Cales may be | of RLenihor White-Wit e, thin Jet it be 
nach ed and erlarg*d ; buc they mult be | ſtop'd up ciolr, and in 5 or 6 Weeks 
211024 BE Out Earth and all, railing the fi- twill be fine enough to bottle, and ft 


* lringy Roots, a little with a Knie, | for drinking in a Month more. 
Ye they ac replac'd, and ſupplying be 
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ORCHARD, ſhould be conveni- 
ently ſituate near the Manſion-houte, de. 
clining and lying open to the South, 
South-Eaſt, or South-Weſt, and detend- 
ed from the North-Winds, by Buildings, 
Woods, or higher Grounds; the Land 
rather dryiſhthan moiſt, without Springs; 
the Earth fat and natural Soildeep, which 
is more to be regarded than that of a 
Garden; becauſe the Garden 5 
root but ſhallow, and ſo may be eaſily 
manur'd, to the depth that is rcquiſite: 
But in Orchards the Fruit-Trees grow 
large, with broad and deep Roots, and 
conſequently the manuring will be much 
more chargeable. Turf or Green-{ward 
ſhould be ploughed 2 Years betore the 
"Trees are ſet therein, to render it mel- 
low and looſe, and ſuch Manure is to 
be us'd 25 will beſt ſuit the Ground: A 
flat, vynt'ry, and ſhallow ſoil may be allo 
ſomewhat improved by plowing, and by 
gathering the Land always up near the 
place where the Rows of Trees are at- 
terwards intended to beplanted; the Fur- 
rows alſo helping to carry off the Water. 
But if the Land be ſpringy, it muſt be 
trench'd at the Head of the Spring, and 
that deeper than the Channel of the Spring 
runs in the Earth; which may be lett 
open, and cleanſed Yearly, or filed with 
Oficr-boughs to be covered with the 
Earth and Turf that came forth much 
higher than the other Land, the Wood 
and looſe Earth being apt to fink very 
much by degrees; and as for low flat 
Ground, that in Winter is ſubject to 
have Rain and Land Floods lie upon it, 
or ſhallow or ebb Soils, the Trees are 
Feſt ſet by Trenching. 

The unevenneſs of the Ground ſhould 
be levell'd, or elſe, ſuch Trees as grow 
Pendant, or arc not apt to ſhoot up tail, 
ſrould be {et on the higheſt Ground; and 
ſuch as are aſpiring, in the loweſt places. 
As for tranſplanting into Orchards, the 
beft time is from the end of September 
to that of No ember, the ſooner the bet- 
ter; and if the Leaves are not all fallen 
when the Trees are removed, they muſt 
be pick 'd off; if they are not very weak 
bodied, they are to he pruned, only three 
or four of the principal Branches muſt 
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be left on the top, that grow outw;14, 
which ſhould be lopped off almoſ -- 
Year's growth: But if weak, ther .. 
to be lopped lower, at 2 Bud or fee. 
Twig, the ends alſo of big Root: 1 
to be cut oft. 

Trees in 3 Years time after Grains 
may be removed into an Orchard. -» 
ought to be ſet at no leſs diſtance tl. 
8 Yards, not to exceed 14, and the rich 
er the Land, the greater ſhould be :! 
diſtance; reſpect alſo being had to n 
kinds of Fruit- Trees to be planted, {or 
taking more room in their prowth +); 
others; and undoubtedly a good di- 
is ways beſt for them, for the cor 
niency of planting Cherry-Tres« or Co 
lin- Trees between your other Trees, 2. 
the like. The beſt way of remorir 
Trees, is very young, provided it car 
done ſecurely, and that they be quic 
ſet in the place appointed fer ther, : 
ter they are taken up, and too much 
the Root be not cut off, but the g 
eſt part of the Tops: But for od Tr 
as between 10 — 13 Years, that ue 
be removed, a Trench muſt be dige 
the November before they arc tran{p.n 
ed, as narrow as convenient. but od 
as to meet with moſt of the ſprcach 
Roots, at ſuch a diſtance round about tl 
Body of the Tree, as you would 
the Root off at, when you :emove! 
As the Trench is made. the Root: 
to be cut off clear and withou? {p/itt! 
| or bruiſing the Bark, and then the Trer 
filled up again: Theſe great Roos! 
the October following, will have put fo 
many Fibrous Roots, and made prep! 
tion for more, which upon remov2! 
enable the Tree to draw more Nour! 
ment than otherwiſe it would, and 
ay if better in its new Manſion. C 
muſt be taken in tranſplanting of 
Trees, that the ſame Side of the Ti 
be planted to the South-Faſt, Ce 
grew formerly that way, where it fte 
before; yet in leaning ones, the inc. 
{tide ſhould be ſet towards the $0! 
Weſt, from whence the ſtrongeſt Vt 

low. | 

Good White-Thorn is the beſt Q 
fence for an Orchard, in that it M9! 


\ 
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e when grovwn up, the better to 
ent the creeping of Sheep or Hog: 
4 vet no ſmooth Quick ſhould be 
; ir Tops and Roots when grown 

ing injurious to the Hedge and 
tees; . plant rwo rows of good 
Thor, and a dead Hedge on the 
de of the Ditch,and your Quick-let 
eto taſter; for the Hedge upon 
ich is apt to choak the Quick 
for an old Hedge about you. Or 
10, that mult be plaſh'd, the Dich 
-44, and all the big Tices cut doin; 


-:equiring a defence to keep the Or- 
„ warm; and the other to ſecure it 


ON . 

gong Winds that blow down 
„rait before ripe. It were better 
bey grew on the out: ſide the 
An gage. 

Lal > 1 

e for tall Orchard Fruit-Trees, all 
4 ie Branches, till grown to the 


oh: deſired. are to be cut oil; but it 
Tice be 0 ſpread low, ſome muſt 
t on each ſide, that the Boughs on 
ide may not weigh down the Tree; 
for the firſt 3 Years at leaſt they 
| rot grow thick and buſhy-headed, 
ch is prevented by cutting off jome 
te inſide-ſhoots, and ſuch as grow 
& one another, or Pendant. The 
ik not rich enough, is to be amend- 


uid 

ove n: or 3 Years in the Winter, by 
Your ring the Earth round about each 
Piri 07 the out- ſide of the Ground, that 
Trer 17 digged, at their ſetting. and in 
00's eb after with ſome proper Ma- 
ut fo mixed with what came forth, the 


eh muſt be filled up again. But 
e Land be dug, or plowed, there 
* no occaſion to have this done 


and and if the Trees were ſet by tum- 
1 bee is no need of it till the Roots 
of 119888 gown paſt the Ditch that was made 
he T the Tump: or the Soil may be 
-c:WF'"'d by making a Trench along the 
n Co” part of the Orchard, and by a 
inc ni Gutter cut down to every row of 
e S the upper Turf, about half a 
t WI: breadth round about every Tree, 
alen off; and when a rainy Day 
ft et the ſoak of your adjacent 
t 0037 a be let down one row, ſo that 
plat | 


en the North or Weſt- ide; the 
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as near as may be, each Tree may en- 
joy it 3 or 4 days at ſcveral times in 
one Winter ; but if the polition of the 
Orchard be tuch, as not to adinit of 
this Method, than 2 or 3 pail-fulls of 
Water muſt be carried to every Tree, 
twice or thrice a Year, and poured in 
where the Roots were opened, and the 
old Earth put in again againſt Spring, 
and the bottom of this Water ſhould be 
ſtirred up, the more to imich and thicken 
it. As for the polition of the Trees, 
on the North {ide ſhould be ſet the firſt 
rows of Pear, or other Fruit-Trees, as 
are apt to grow talleſt, and the reſt 
Southward, as they dec! caſe 1n height, 
as near as may be judged that fo all of 
them may, in a great Meaſure, partake 
of the South-Sun, and be lels liable to be 
damaged by the Northern Cold. Hal- 
aut, or Cheſuut-Trees are allo very pro- 
per to be {ct in rows, two or three of 
them on the Noith-tide of the Orchard, 
tor deſence againſt the Northern Colds; 
and ſome tence is alſo not improper on 
the Welt-ſide, to preſerve them from the 
Autumnal Winds, which throw down 
the Fruit before it's ripe. 
O RC HIS, or Satyrion of ſeveral 
torts, are Plants that grow wild in Mea- 
dows ard other Places, yet for their Form 
and Beauty acceptable in ſome parts of 2 
Garden, eſpecially the undernamed, 1, 
The Bee-flower 6 Inches high, and ha- 
ving three or four narrow Lyaves, on 
the Stock grow 3 or 4 Flowers one a- 
bove another; 3 being ſmall, ſharp-point- 
ech Bluſh-coloured, and turning upwards 
towards the top of the Stalk, the other 
round and colbured like a Bee as it were 
tucling a Flower; the Roots round, two 
joined together, one periſhing when the 
Flower's paſod, the other remaining hard 
and found. 2. The Gnats-Satyrion, 
larger-leaved and higher-ſtalked than the 
laſt, with the lower leaves like a Graz. 
3. The Fy. Orchis, like this, but lets, its 
lower leaf like a Fly with tops, a lift 
of Aſh-coleur croſſing the back, and the 
lower part black; there is alſo the But- 
ter- Fly Orchis, the Snow walte, ec. 
The time of Flowering is about the 
middle of Azay 3 and being found wild 
in 


1 
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in many places, they are tranſplanted with 
Turf abou: them, into a 0 aly barren 
part of the Garden; for they will not 
do in an hot good Soil, or elſe 4 large 
Turf, whence they naturally grow, may 
be uſed, with roundles cut therein, and 
the Orchis- Roots being put in. fill up 
the fame Earth in Vu. or Fuly. The; 
Graſs, at Spr: ng, is To be Ci iP! low with | 
Sciſlars, leavin” the Flow ers, winch thus 
u{d will p olper well. 

ORE WEED, Sce Sen Heeds. 

_ _OR GAL, the Lees of Wine dried 
and used by Dyers to prepare their Cloath, 
for the more ready taking in their {er e- 
ral Colours. 

ORGANY or OR GAIN, 
or baſt-+d Maioram, an Herb. 

ORRACH or OR AGE en Herb 
very good in Potage and tor Pufhng; 
Meat. Sce track... 

ORRIS, a Flower call“ Is in Gre. 
from its reſemhling a Rainbow, in dive 
ſity of Colours, and commonly, Tie 
Flower-de-Ince; which See. 

ORTOLAN a Bird ſomewha: 
ſmaller than a L+rk, having a red bill, 
Leg« and Feet, the Wings im ermixt wv th 
Black and Velow, the Neck, Hea and 
Belly of an Orange colour, the B.caſt 
Yellow, with Orange coloured Spots. It 
feeds upon Millet. It's delicious Food, 
and caſts much fat. They come to us 
in April, and go away in September, the 
time to take them is in July and Au- 
guſt, they are taken with Bow-Nets, the 
Places they moſt deliplit in, are Vine- 
yards and Oar-fields near them. 

ORVIETAN, a fort of Electuary 


or Treicle good againſt Poiſon, invented | 


by a Mountebank nam'd Orvietanus. A 
particular Orvietan for Horſes is made 
thus: © Take of Roſemary, Sage-Rue, 
« andGoats-rue, of each a havdful; white 
« Bohemian Angelica, rourd and long 
Birth-wort, Dittany of Crete, white 
Dittany, Roots of Maſter-wort, Bi- 
ſtort, Coſtmary, Galingal, Gentian, 
Aromatick Seed, and Parſly ſced of 
each an ounce, Bayberries, and Jant- 
* per-berries. of each half an ounce, Cin- 
namon, Cloves and Nut. mege, of each 
„ thiee Drains; ſealed Earth prepared 


cc 


V 1d; 


T 
with Vinegar, and old Veric-Ticac's; 
each an ounce, Powder of Viper: 


ounces, Cum of White hac 
Walnu's clem and dr i'd, of each cin 
Ounces; and cim: 
Pourds. Chop th: 
them with the Bread; then 
th o' a Scarce turin'd uptiue low 
dings ho Pow lers with the 9“ 
grec (ents and at laſt the Tie 
« Honey.” This is a1 exc: Le 
eine in moſt Diſcaſe« 3 wth 
|, * beivg given in Wing, and the 3, 
af er warde Walked and well cover 

OSIER, the red or pes 
2 Tree that thrives beſt in the no 
Lan. is, of which it is one of the gra 
i Improvernents being us'd ior W 
-Hiskete, Pa niers, and ot hcr Un 

ch extremely enhances the v; 

- Lan 1, even bevend that of Wh. 
110 "ha in many Places 'tis let tor td 
Pouncs per Ace. 

OSSELETS, i. e. little Pon 
certain had Excreſcences in the K. 
o* fume Horics, fo call'd in Frenc 
This ImperteRion is not very comm 
and the harder to be diſcover'd, becay 
they appcar to be of the ſame ſub? 
with the reſt of tho Knee: It is 2 
or large Splint juſt upon that Part, u. 
deſcends avout the Breadth of 2 Fin 
lower on the inſide of the Shank. 
than on the outlide, Some [lor 

two OJ lets, one upon cach Fore 
and if but one, they are of little 6: 
Value upon that account 

OTTER. an amphibious Arim 
ving both on Water and Land; in out 
form reſembling a Beaver, and ſome v 
have it, that were his Tail off, he w 
in all Parts like, and differing in: e 
but Habitation ; for the Beaver ef. 
both ſalt and freſh Water, but 10 
never goes to the falt; but tho, 
Creature lives in the Ware: 
breathe like Fiſhes rock the ad ber 
of that Element; but Ike dh 
footed Beats, though he Wi! 
under Water without Refpirat ien, | 
wants Prey in the Waters, he. 0% 
for the Land; and if by Pankl! ant! 


aſhore he cannot fill his Be l. 
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i on Herbs, Snails, Frogs, or the 
te; neither will he take leſs pains in 
Water for the fame purpoſe; for 
vim two Miles together againft 
, G&ream, that fo when his Belly is 
be Current may carry him down 
to his deſigned Lodging, which 
er the Water-ſide, made artificially 
go iahs, Sprigs and Sticks couched 
her in excellent order, wherein he 
15 0 keep himſelt trom the Wet. 

V his umting of Fiſh, he often pops 
dose above Water to breathe, and i: 
C--1rure of wonderful ſwiftneſs and 
peſs in taking his Prey, as wel] 
. til and Craf'y, being endowed 
„ng wonderful Sagacity and ſenſe of 
ing, in omuch, that he can directly 
4 the Fiſhes in the Water at a mile 
wo's diſtance 3 neither will he abide 
*g in a place, for he is apt to be afraid 
ke diſtaſte, ſo as to forſake his 
6:ch, ſhifts up and down the River a 
{or 2, and this he'll do according 
be finds ſcarcity of Fiſh: To ſay no 
toe of him, in ſhort, he is footed like 
rer Fowl, having a web between hie 
urg, and no Heel, but a round Bal! 
wier the ſoles of his Feet; his Tract i« 
led his Mark, and his Excrements, 
rute, See Otter-Hunting. 
OTTER-HUNTING; theſe A- 
ms are hunted by ſpecial Dogs, ſuch 
ure called Ofter- Hornds, and alſo with 
her] Inſtruments called O'rer-Sperrs, 
ih which, when they find themſelves 
unded, they come to Land an} fight 
kouly with the Dogs; being ſenſible 
Pe cold Water muſt annov their green 
Wounds, and therefore they ſpi out 
tte Lives to the lenoth of a Thread, 
Cong rather to die in torment among 


-- 


VE 


As for the due manner of huntin 
this Animal, Men mult be {ent to one 
fide of the River, while you are on the 
other, and ſo beat on the Banks with 
your Dog, and you will toon find whe- 
ther there be any Otter in that Quarter; 
for he cannot endure long in the Water, 
but muſt come out to make his Spraints, 
and in the Night ſometimes to feed on 
{1ch Graſs and Herbs as the Fieldsafford. 
If any of the Hounds finds out an Otter, 
then lock in the ſott Grounds, and moiſt 
places, to ſe which way he bent his 
Head; if the mai ks make no diſcovery, 
you may partly peice it by the 
Spraints, and to follow the Hounds, and 
odge him as an Hart or Deer: But if 
you find him not quickly, vou may then 
imagine he is gone to couch ſomewhere 
further off from the R*iver; for ſome- 
times he will take his Food a confidera- 
ble diſtance f om the place of his Reſt, 
chufing rath:r to go up than down the 
River: In this Hunting it mull de re- 
member'd, that you and your Friends 
carry your Spears 10 watch his vents; 
for that is the chief Ad.avtage ; and if 
you perceive where he {wims under 
Water. then ſtrive to get to a ſtand be- 
fore him where he wouid vent, and 
there endeayour to ſtrike him with your 
Spear ; but if you mit, puriue him with 
your Hounds, which it they be good 
and perfectly enter'd, will come Chant- 
ing and Trailing along by the River fide, 
and will bear every Tree- root, Oſier- bed, 
and tuft of Bul'-ruſhes; nav, lometimes 
will take the Water, and bait it like a 
Spanich, by which means the Otter can 
hard]: ape. = 

OVER-FLOWING of Land, is 
commonly effected by diverting the 


2 0 
tit Dogs, than in the other Fl went: Stre-ms of Rivers, Brocke, Land- floods 


Ine is indeed cunnine to be vd in lor Springs or ſome part of them out of 


* 5 may. their natual Channel; but where the 


hunting of them; but the; 
Weben any more a do, Fe enſnared Sreims lie ſo low, as to be uncapable 
to unter. and bv River ſides; yet , of getting above the Land, t! ey are made 
ce muſt be beg of them, for they will uſe of to turn {ſuch E, gINes . 
dy 214 venomouſly ; ard if, after raiſe a ſufficient quantity of Wer to do 
= vr erſnar irg. they chance > abide it. The beſt and cheapeſe Engine for 
Dec cy! foonenlarge themſelves this purpole is the Perſian Whee!, which 
ea their Tecth, ſee in its proper Place. 
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OVER-REACH, is the painful] 
ſwelling of the Maſter-ſinew of an Horſe; 


the reaſon being from his Over-reaching, 


and ſtriking the Sinew with the Toe ol 
the hinder Foot, which makes him to 
halt and go lame. 

An Orzer-reach in froſty Weather, is 
when a Horſe being rough-ſhod, or ha- 
ving Shoes with long Calks, ſtrikes his 
hinder Feet againſt his Fore-legg : To 
cure this, you muſt immediately bathe 
the Wound with warm Vinegar ; then 
fill it with Pepper, and lay over it a Re- 
ſtringent Charge of Chimney-ſoot, White: 
of Egys ani Vinegar, or elſe Lime tem- 

rd with Hater. For an Over-reach 
he the Calk of Shoes, fill the Hole with 
Gun-power beat and mixt with Spittle; 
then ſet Fire thereto and repeat the fame 
the next Day; taking care to keep the 
Foot and Wound tom moiſture, and 
waſhing the Sore hom time to time 
with Brandy If theſe Remedies be not 
ſucceſsful. fill the Hole with Cotton dipt 
in Emplaſtrum Divinum, melted with 
Oil of Roſes in a Spoon, laying a Plai- 
ſter ot the fame over the Part; and dreſ- 
ſing it after this manner every Pay. See 
Aitaint. | 

OUNCE, the 12 part of a Pound 
Troy-weight, or the 16 part of a Pound 
Avoir-du-pois ; in Apothecary's weight 8 
Drams. 

OWL, HORN OWL or Horn- 
eoot ; a large Bird that keeps altoget her 
in Woods and great Foreſts, being often 
bigger than a middle-i12'd Gooſe, with 
hairy Eyes, and rough Footed, great 
Tufts of Feathers on either {ide of his 
Head, bearing out like Horns ; his Face 
broad and large. his Eyes great and ſpark- 
ling, and his Voice terrible ; but being 
a Bird that uſually fleeps by day, when 


other Fowls eſpy him, they gather about 


him both great and ſmall, endeavouring 
to kill him. | 
When a Fowler has got ſuch an one 
as this, he need not want Recreation, 
after having made him fit for the pur. 
ran, to which end, let him firſt teach 
im to come and feed on his Fiſt, and 
then put him into ſome Room or Cock 
loft. where there are plac'd two pieces 


of Timber, one at each cid of the Room, ; 
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which ſhould be about 2 foot high. 28 
on the upper tide cut like the Ridge; 
: Houſe, declining on both lides, f 
he Horn-c:0t may perch thereon ; . 
tie a Cord from one of the {aid Perce 
to the other, having firſt daten 
hrough an Iron-Ring, or ſome fro». 
eat her- Strap to which tiea Strap 300. 
three foot long, and at the otur 
your Horn-coot is to be fiſten'd by +! 
Legs juſt ike a Hawk; but the Rino, 
Strap muſt be looſe, fo a5 to pas tv. 
wards and backwards from one Bi +; 
the other, that the Bird may divert him. 
{elf when he is minded to change 9 
ge places 
At firſt ſet not your 2 Perches or Bil. 
above 6 or 7 foot aſunder, but af c: wr; 
you may lengthen them by little and !:. 
tle, as you perceive he comes on; l 
him him not reſt at any time on 1+ 
Ground; and let the Strap, by wheel 
he is tied, be proportion'd to the hegt 
of the Perches. You muſt alſo 
him to fly from one ſtand to ano he 
but never feeding him on that Porch 
where you find him, but ouly 1 
him his Food, and fo draw and er 
him to the other: When he has 11d) 
Reward of z or 3 bits, remove vo: 
ſelt to the other end, calling him; nd 
unleſs he come to the other Perch, gie 
him no more; and hereby in a ſtor 
time you'll find he will be too quick tor 
you, and in 2 Months he may be pe 
tected herein. 
After this, to prepare a place, ard f. 
ſtruments to be uſed in taking Eu. 
and other Birds, by the hep et tl 
torn-coot, chuſe out ſome Quarter 
lies high and open, free from Hed, 
or Buſhes, only with a ſingle Tree. © 
ſtant at leaſt 400 paces t1om 2ny 0 
with a large, round, ſpreading Top, 5 
pare away all the under Boughs; 4. 
repreſented in the following Fig ut 
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From A to E is the Stem of the Tree 
Ceared from all Bouglis above 12 foot 
round from the Ground, the top Brauch- 
ec being all pared away, to being the 
who into an uniform Cut, no place 
licking out more than another, that 
[Your Nets may play the freer : It there 
be any void pace in the Tree, whereby 
2 Bird may iwoop through, and ſtrike 
ﬆ your Hurn-coor Which is under it, you 
mult ſtick ſome Boughs in there, to pre- 
van lt; but it would not be improper 
to ave three or four Boughs below, to 
Ju out ſomewhat more than the reſt ; 
«01 which a Bird may take ſtand, to 
"©Y your Owl at the bottom of the 
Tree 

| 'he Leaves, Choppings, and bro- 
da d icks, me to be carefully gathered 
*. 2d put vat of fight; for Hawks 
efecuiy are ver, jealous and obſervant ; 
ta. done, chute out thite Boughs from 
| Wider the Tree, that ſtand n triangle 
* an £q44l dittance, as thoſe marked T, 


tuen with your Kuite make a little inci- 


U, the third being juſt behind the Tree 3 | 
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ſion or cleft in the end of each of the 
{aid Branches; which clefts ſhould be 
diſtant about 9 or 10 foot cach from 
the Body of the Tree; the uſe of them 
is to receive as many little Pegs, which 
are faſten'd to the Cords of your Net: 
Afterwards preparing two Billets, one 
of which place at II, L, about 4 or 5 
foot from the Body of the Tree. which 
muſt be ſtrong {ct into the Ground ; 
the other at I, is to be planted at about 
100 paces diſtance, and forced alſo into 
the Ground; then ſtick up tour or hve 
Branches at R, S about 3 foot from 
it, for a Lodge, where you may with- 
draw; and behind each of the Billets 
drive a ſtrong wooden Peg, at M, and 
your Place is fitted, 

Your Lodye thus prepared, take the 
Horn-coot, your Cord and folding-Lad- 
der, and get early to the place; there 
plant the Ladder againſt the hindermoſt 
triangle-Clefts, and fix the Peg which 
is talten'd to one of the Cords of the 
Net, into the Cleft, but it muſt be ve- 
ry gently thruſt in; then remove your 
Ladder to the branch U, P, and gently 
thruſt into the Cleft, the Peg that is 
at the other end of your Net; that 
done carry your Ladder to the Branch 
Y, Z, and put into the Cleft T, one of 
the Pegs of the other Net; the other 
Peg of your ſecond Net is to be faſten'd 
into the Cleft of the Branch which 1s 
behind the Tree; then your two Nets are 
{er in triangle above, as appears by the 
Letters below, H, E, a, g, H: after that 
remove your Ladder to ſome private 
Place, or faſten it on the backſide of the 
Tree to lye cloſe; and draw your Line 
between the two Perches, viz. from H 
to I. with the Iron-Ring, or Leather 
Buckle clapt on it, for your Horn-Coot to 
move in and out as there is Occaſion; 
and fix the end of the Line over the Billet 
I, at the Stake in Lodge M. 

Every thing being thus diſpoſed, with- 
draw your ſelf, and watch your Horn- 
coot, to obſerve if he diſcovers any thing; 
and when you find him turning his Head 
a little on one Side, with his Eyes aloft, 
give him a little Twitch, and make him 
torfake the Perch or Billet I; for he 
mult be firſt placed on that, and he will 


fly 
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fly alone, After a heavy Manner, to reſt 
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2. If vou world have them for th. 


himſelt on the other Bilſer or Perch un- |Piough, ſee thy be young 1nd not oy. 


der the Tree; and wh-n the Bird that 
war paſſing; by has once diſcover'd him. 
he will ſtoop at him, and perceiving the 
Tice, will take a Stand, to confider his 
firange Cou enance; and reſolving to 
ſet on him, caſts himſelf into one of 
the Nets, which ſoon falls down upon 
him; and you muſt be nimble to take 
him out: Then {cr your Net as beforc, 
and withdiaw your Horn coot to your! 
Lodve agai on the Ferch J. 
OWLER, a Maſer of a Ship, 
or other Perſon that con eys Shcep's- 


Shipthem off contrary to Law. 


OX EN, are very recefſiry Animaisithat Pariſh or Quorter whore you be 


r 


y, nor the Hair broken, of Tail or b. 


ze, of gentle Natures, and moſt fin. 
liar with Men. 


3. If you. buy fat Oxen for the 2... 


cher, handle them, and ſee if the 1. 
ſoft on the Crop behind the Shay! t. - 
pon the hindermoſt Rib, and the He. 
kle-bone ſoit, and have a dip Nr) 


8 V4 


round and knotty; and if the Co! 


big and full, which ae goo! Signs the; 


11 


are well fed and well tallowed; but 4. 
will be very material to know of whon 
and where you buy; tor if the 0 
Woo. Or any other prohibited Goods ini come from betrer Ground than vir 
the Night to the Sca-Side, in order to] own, they will not hke fo well bn 
yeu; and ſee there be no Sicht eg 14 


o 


upon many Accounts; and he that would Then, as to the Soundve's cf an 1+ 


bun, muſt chuſe ſuch as are young, Well 


quartei'd, with large Members, the 
Horns ſomewhat black, ſtrong, and big, 
the Forehead broad, and Biows wrink- 
led; the Fars rough. within hairy and 
ſofr, the Eyes great. the Mur zle black; 
the Noſtrils creuched within; the Neck- 
Chine long, thip, and fleſiy ; the Dewi 
bp great, and havoing a'moſt to his 
Knees; the Breaſt round and big; the 
Shoulde $ large and deep; the Belly big 
in Comrat- fhyg doven 5 the Ribs wide 
and open; the Reins large; the Back 
ſtraight and gat, bending towards the 
Rump; the Thighs round, the Legs 
ſtraight, and well ſer, the Knees ful] 
and 1ound truſſed; the Hoofs and Clavys 
la ge, and road unde foot; the Colour 
to be black, or je, ard laſtly, the 
Beaſt penile and cay to handle and 
touch. 

Bur more particulrlv for ſome ſpeci- 
al Cauſes. 1. It a Man would buy lean 
Occ2 to fred, he muſt ſee that they be 
no! only voung and luſty, bur elſo ſmooth: 
their Hair not ſtaring, and that they of. 
ten lick themſ{{]. es; that they be wh e. 
Mouthed, wanting yore of their Teeth : 
that they be broad-Ribbed, have thick 
Hides, and have not a leo e kin. nor 
yet ſticking hard to the Ribs, or Sides: 
that they have a good Tail and Pizzle, 
and the Hur of neither broken; for if 

tberviſe, they will be long in Feeding. 


| 


| 


| 


the Buyer ſhou'd be ſatisty d, tor hc, 
let him gripe or pinch him with . 


Hand on the Back or Withers, ket» p44 

fore Shoulders, where, if he le (our, 

he will not ſhrink ; but if other fs, 
» — 

he' not only ſhrink, but be 164 9 

fall: As to his Ave, his Mouth mage 


look'd into; tor he will caſt his + rrp. 


moit Tecth in 10 Menths of hi; &2 
Year, the 2 rext, within 6 Weeks gte, 
and at thice Years End will caſt tic m = 
when come up to his ful! Growth, the; 
will be equal, white, and long; hu whe 
he begins to grow old, they wi. becom 
uncqual, black, and crooked. 

In taming of Oxen for Uſe, ther 
ſhould be accuſtomed to be handled whe! 
they are young Bullucks or Calves, i 
tied to the Stall; yet ſhould no? be 147% 
before 3 Years, nor after 5 Yes 0: 
for the one is too weak and render. 28 
the other too hard and ſtrong: Thr: 
ore in Houſing them, firit the Dur! 


in 


to be made large, for them to 99 11 
and out, with a richt comp u, 
'louſe, to prevent cruſſing on” 1nft 2 


the Stalls alſo ſkouwd be bondet und 
their Feet, and likewite Þerore er 
and let the Croſs- beam over their 1025 
b 7 Foot high, to ie up ther lie 
reed be; to which firſt taſten them, 44 
in 2 while ve” to handle them by '7* 
Flead arid Horns, an fo water then. 0 
the Stall: But they muſt fi ſt dene 

a 
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A 


to forward, they'll ſtay him; and it he 


ters, or any thing elſe they {ee or hear; 


ens, Ducks, or Hogs ule their Stalls 


| Make them brisk and luſty. They ſhould 
md and having beaten Salt ſtrewed viider 
m excellent Thing to keep their Bodies 


** ' 8 — 
| Wi. labour well with Barley or Peaſe— 


9 
Praight, that they may not well move 
ir Heads; then you are to approach 
tem gently, and go before not behind 
them, nor on their Sides, ſpeaking them 
tir. and ſo accuſtoming them to ice and 
Col their Keeper, Betides taming, 


_ muſt be had to march them, that 


tier be of one light, Spirit, and, 
Frength, becauſe the ſtronger wi grow | 


OX E 


to let them Blood for Health's fake ; 


that is, in the Spring and Fall, the Moon 
being in any of the lower Signs; giving 
them to drink of the Pickle of Olives, 
mixed with an Head of Gar.ick bruited: 
Otherwiſe, purging every Quarter, 3 
Days together; one with Lypme Peaſe, 
another with Grain of Cypreſs, beaten in 
a like Quantity, all one Night before ina 


> weaker, and the duller hinder him of | Pint or a Pint and a halt of Water. 


Acer Spirit. 
up ot 1 young Ox to the Plough, match 
um with an od tame one, that rs ſtrong 
zd gentle; for if the young one be too 
fy, he other will hold him back; it 
100 low, he will pluck him forwrard: 
Or elſe make a Yoke tor 3 Owen, put- 
ting the young one betwixt 2 old Oven; 
ard this will do; tor if he be too llack, 
the other 2 Will force him to draw, it 


would lie down, the others will hold 
him up. As to a labouring Ox, heought 
to be in mean good Plight; his Nerves 
and Muſcles ſtrongly made, not charged 
with Fat, and ſuch as go on their Way 
without ſtarting at Shadows, Dogs, Wa- 


and thoſe that are great Eaters, and flow 
1 Chewing, are the beſt : And for Co- 
our, the white Ox is worſt ol ail for 
Labour. 

Next, for the Preſervation of them 
in Health; be careful to {ce they have 
their Meat in due Seaſon, and their 
Stalls cleanly kept, that no Poultry. 


at any Time, for tear or Feathers, Dung 
or Lice, which being unwholelome, 
breed the Murrain, and Scab. The) 
mult be rubbed that labour daily, comb 
nh a Card, and having their Feet waſli'd 
When they do not labour, which will 


be litter'd well with Srraw in the Even— 
them on the Boards or Stones, which is 
mn Teath, Then for Feeding, the Ox 
Saw, or Blend-Fodder, which is, Hay 
nd Straw mixcd together. And tho 


ay: are leis ſubject to Diſcaſes than 
lorſez, yet 'tis adviſeable twice a Year 


In Order tothe training Li, It the Soundneis or Health of an 


Ox be ſuſpected by you, vitit him in 4 
Morning in the Houle, before he has 
Meat or Drink, and view the Top of 
his Nole; where it there be ſtanding 
Pears, like Drops of Dew- Water, he 18 
found of Body; but it the Top of his 
Noſe be dry, it is otherwiſe with 

him. | 
For Fattening of Oæen, cc. there 
are ſeveral Ways very well known to moſt 
Pcop:e; but tor Fattening an Ox in the 
Stall, take a ſhort Account. If he be 
taken from Grafs in Summer, he'll hard- 
ly fall to cat Hay of a good white atter, 
therefore he muſt be kept without Meat 
and Water 2 Day and a Night, and he 
will come to; but firſt git him bur a 
little Hay at once, fo as he may cat it up 
can, and thereby become hungry: And 
tarther, remember to take up ſuch Ox- 
en dry, neither let them thencetorth go 
out of the Stall any longer, nor lick 
themſelves, which hinders their Fatten- 
ing: But you muſt ſo provide, that they 
may have Water enough brought them 
in Bowls, or cite to pats thro” their Stalls, 
as ſome order the Matter which is to ſet 
: wooden Trough along thro' the Stalls, 
and by means of a leaden Pipe and a 
Cock reaching trom a Conduit or Ci— 
tern, fill the {ad Trough twice a day 
with freſh Water, Morning and Even- 
ing, taking care at every rime to cleanſe 
it of the oid Water; tor atter they have 
once drank their till of the freſli Water, 
they'll loath any more of it; the Trough 
allo ſhould be laid ſomewhat a {lope 
that the Water may run all out at the 
end of it, by taking torth a Pin to let 
it out; and thus do, Morning and Even- 
ing, as long as you fatten your Ox : The 
tame is to be done in reſpect to the Hay; 
for the od Hay mult be taken away, and 
M m freſh 
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freſh brought inſtead of it Morning. 
Noon, and Night; and for change, give 
them ſometimes Wheat or Barlcy-Chaff, 
with the Curgine. Then for the clean- 
ſing of them; their Dung ſhou!.l be ſſo- 
vell'd down Morning and Evening, and 
care had from time to time to keep them 
clean, that being a furtherance to their 
fatting and liking. As for Littering 
them, do not Litter at all, but let them 
lie on fair dry Planks, and in their ovn 
Dung; tho' ſome are of Opinion, there 
N.ould be ſome Litter put under the 
fore- part of their Bodies. As for gene- 
ral Remarks relatirg to Oven, the fol- 
lowing arc moſt coniiderable. 1. The 
2 

largeſt are eſteemed the beſt or Draught, 
as being the ſtrongeſt to endure Labour; 
and likewiſe for teeding, where the Land 
is able to Fear them. 2. The time of 
Putting Oxen to work is at 3 Years old; 
they are commonly kept tor that pur- 
pole till they attain to the Age of ten 
or 11 Years, and then fold, during which 
time *tis requitite to have them 11 a mid. 
dle ſtate, neither too fat nor too lean. 
3. Owen are much more profitable to 
keep than Horſes, there heing no loſs in 
them it they prove lame or od; an old 
worked Ox fatting as well, and being 
as good Meat as a young one, beſides 
that their Food, Harneſs 2nd Shoes are 
much cheaper; neither are they fo ſub- 
ject to Diſcaſes as Horſes: Only they 
are not ſo proper for Draught where the 
Ways are imooth, and there is occaſion | 
for much Carting ; but for Winter- 
ploughing upon a heavy Soil, they'll do! 
as much Service as Horſes. 

OX-FEET, (in a Horſe) is when! 
the Horn of the hind- foot cleaves juſt in 
the very middle of the Fore- part of the 
Hoot from the Coronet to the Shoe : | 
They are not common, but very trou- 
bleſome, and often make a Horle halt. 

OXICRATE is a Mixture made 
of Vinegar and Water. 

OXFORDSHIRE; is an Inland 
County, bounded Eaſtward by Buckmg- | 
hamſlire, by Cloceſterſſure Weſtward, | 
Northward by the Countics of Warwick 
and Northaimtilou, and Southward by 
Barkſiyre; being 4 Miles in Length from 
North to South; and in Breadth from 

| 


| 
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Eft to Weſt, about 20: In which co. 
paſs of Ground it contains about 774282 
Acres, and about 19000 Houf : , 
whole being divided into 14 Klunche. 
wiicrein there are 280 Pariſhes, and ;, 
Market-Towns, 3 whereot arc privi. 
jedg'd to ſend Members to Parliamers 
It has a wholeſome temperate Air. and 
a rich Soil, which makesit fo much lu. 
habitcd as it is by the Gentry : And be. 
lides the TLames made up of the Tan 
and Js which run through this Cour“ 
tis Water'd with the Cherwel, 222 4 
and Ez: elade, with many more ima 
Streams, | 

O X-LEGS, an Imperfection infos 
Horfes, which tho' they have the Pack. 
{inew of their Fore legs fomewhar en. 
rate from the Bone; yet their Sincy:; 
are fo {ma!l and fo little ſet of, 1: 
their Legs will become round, de. 
{mall Labour. 

OX-STALL, a Place covered ud 
ſhut, to ſet up black Cattle in. 

OZ. IE R, a Water Willow or Ade. 
tick Sallowv. 5 


of 


ACE, a ſtep; a rate or manner 
of going: Alſo a meaſine ot 
Foot and a halt; but a Geometrica: Pic 
conliſts of 5 Foot, and a 1000 ſuch Pi 
ces, make up a Mitc. 

PACE of Ages, (among Hunte, 

a Herd or Company of thoſe Bealts, 
PACES; the natural Paces or Mo- 
t1ons of a Hecric's Legs are 3, 78. 
Hulle, a Trot, and a Gallop, to w 
may be added an Aulle, becauie 107 
Horſcs naturally have it, and ſuch 2 
tor the moſt part the ſwiiteſt 47-095 
of any; all which ſec in their prope! 
Places, and for Artificial Paces ſce 44: 
Horſcs that go ſhuffling or mixt Pace, 
between the Halt and Ame, bell 
rally ſpeaking, are of no value; Wil 
proceeds from their frettul, fiery temp 
and ſometimes from a Weaknels c 
in their Reins or Legs, ; 
PAC) 
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PACK-HORSE: In the chootng | 
rn Horſe for Portage; that is, for the; be placed u ng the Courſe; 1. The Law- 
Pack or lampers, let him have {4 ſtrong * off, winch IS ne \t the 0055 Hon and 
Pody and Limbs, but not tall, With a, Pens, and diſtant from them about 150 


PAI 


Beſides all which, theſe Poſts mult i'fo 


trol Back, or Ribs, full Shoulders, and! yards. 2. The ©urrier of a Mile-boft, 


RS 


i Withers, for if he be thin in that 3. The V azile-poſ?, 4. The Fir- 


++, vou ſhall hardly Keep his Back from Fof7 
! a3 1 * 0 * VP N . p . , +4 © ; f K 


And 5. The Ditch, which is in 
a place ſo made to 


* 


d the Horſe that does ſo, gocs at the receive the Deer, and to keep them from 
ln ac. an! rid; his Ground the fiſt- f being fart her purined by the Does; and 
moſt Cale, an! rid his GTOUnd Inc - 6 Arther parle '\ CINE 2025 TiC 
ca. Io order him as well as the; near this Place me made Seats tor the 
I% + 4 1 a ' « * 1 © .. 9 
(CxrteHorke; neither of them need any] Judges to Sit, who ate holen to decide 


Waking. Waſhing, or Hours of Faſting; the Wager. 
| 


ov dieß them well, look to their Shoes 


As 1ioon as the Grey-houn !s that are 


e Backs, and then fill their Bellies, and to Run tor the Plate or Money arc led 


4 * 


aſe mixed together; to give them allo 
wum Grains and Salt once a week will 
not be a-miſs. which will prevent tlic 
being ot Worms and Juch-like Mit- 
chiets. 
PACK OF WOOL L, is 17 Stone 
end 2 Pounds, or 240 Pounds weight. 
PADDLE-STAFPF, a long Staff, 
with an Iron-ſpike at the en. of it, like 
2 {mall Spade, much us'd by Mole cat/ 
. 
; PADDOCK, a great Toad. 
PADDOCK or P ADDOCK- 
COURSE, a piece of Ground encom 
jeu with Pues, or a Wall, and conve- 
ment.) taken out of a Paik; it muſt 
be 4 Mile long, and à out a quarter of a 
Duc broad; but the farther end ſhould 
be ſomewhat broader than the nearer, 
end that becauſe moſt people deſire to 
e the end of the Courſe,, and who 
Prins the Wager. At the hither end is 
to be the Dog-houſe, where the Hounds 
e Kept that are to run the Courſe; 
Wich muſt be attended by two Men, 
one at them to ſtand at the Door to flip 
e Dogs; but the other muſt be a lit. 
Re vihout the Door, to {lip the Tea— 
Ee, to drive away the Deer. On the 
Dilcr ſide are to 6 made three Pens, 
| lor as many Deer as are dclign'd for the 
Courte; and there mult be allo 1 Keeper 
or two, to turn the Deer out from the 
Couſe, which Deer are to run all along 
! ine Pale; and on the other tide, at 
V ume diſtance, Rand the Spectators 
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It 75 
they'll do their Labour: The beit Food into the Dog-houſc, they are deli ered 
for them, is Hay, Chaft or Peaic, or to the Keepers, who, by the Articles of 
Ox chullis and Peate, or chopt Stra and jail Courſes. are to fee them fairy {lipt ; 
1 


alas”: 

for whiclr end, there is put about cach 
Dog a Fallizz-Collar, Which they ; 
throngh the Rin». After the owner 
ot the Dogs have drawn Cuts Which 
ſhall have. rhe Wall, by reaſon that there 
ſhall be no more Ad.antove to the one 
than the other, then che  Do»-hou'ts 
Doors arc ſhut, and the keeper order'd 
to turn the Preathed Deer out of the 

15 


Deer gone twenty Yards, but he that 
holds the Teazer, lips him, to force 
the Deer forward; but when he is come 
to the Lam- Pol, the Dog houte Door is 
opened. and the Dogs let our and jlipt : 
lt rhe Deer {werve before he come ro 
the Pichmy- Poſt, ſo much, that his Head 
is judged to be nearer the Dow-hout, 
than the Dirch, then *ris judged no 
Match; and in tach cat, it mult be Run 
again 3 Days after: But if there be no 
fuch twerve, but thar the Deer runs 
[traighr til] he gets beyond the Piuchmg- 
Pojt, then that Dog that is ncareſt the 
Deer when he ſwerkses, or is blanched 
by any accident, wins the Match; but 
if no ſuch ſwerve happen, then that 
Dog that leaps the Ditch ti. ft, wins the 
Match. 

PAINS, a kind of Ulcerous Scab 
in Horſes, full of fretting, matteriſn Wa- 
ter, breeding in the Paſterus, between 
the Fetlock and the Heel ; which comes 
for want of cican Keeping, and good 
Rubbing. after the Tlorfes have teen 
Journied ; by means vacreos the Sand 
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and Dirt remaining in the Hairs, frets 
the Skin and Fleſh, which turns to a 
Scab ; and therefore thoſe Horſes that 
have long Hair, and are rough about 
the Feet, are moſt Subject to this Diſ- 
eaſe, if they be not the cl-aniter kept. 
The ſigns are theſe, his Legs will iwe!l 
with the vehemency of | !car that is cau- 
ſed from the verom and fi chy Water 
that iſſues from the Scabs; tor it is fo 
ſharp and ſcalding; that it will ſcald off 
the Hair, and breeds Scab as far a5 i 
goes, Whnt Cures the Scratches, ſerves 
to heal theſe ;, tor which fee Scratches. 


PALATE, the upper part or Roof 


of the Mouth : In a Horſe the Palate 
ſhouid be lem; for if it be fat, i. e. full 
and high, ſo as to be almoſt equa] with 
the extremitics of his upper Teeth the 
Jeaſt height in the Liberty of a Bitt wil; 
be trroub.cſome, and make him either 
Chack in the Bridleand be always throw- 
ing vp his Head, or otherwiſe carry i: 
too low ; which bciide the unhohline(< 
will muck annoy the Rider's Hand. 
Horfes are commonly bic in the Palate 
with a ſharp-pointed lorn, to refreſ}; 
and give them an Appetite, 

PALED FLOWERS, (among 
Floriſts) thoſe Flowers that have Lage. 
{et about a Head or Thrum, as in Mari- 
golds, c. 

PAL INC, a fort of Fencing-work 
for Fruit-Trecs planted in Fields, where- 
in 3 {mall Poſts arc erc&ted, at a Foot and 
a half's diſtance one from another; if 
they be ſawed, they need be but three 
inches ſquare; or c/tc poles may be uſed 
or ſtraight Boughs, either whole, or it 
big enough, cut into 2 or 3 parts, about 
5 foot above the Ground in Height: At- 
ter they have been driven into the Ground, 
a Croſs. bar of Wood is to be nailed from 
each to other, within an Hands-breadth 
of the top of the Poſts; to which Bar 
a Poſt or 2 ſhouid be nailed betwixt each 
2 Poſts, ſtuck into the Ground, or nai- 
led to the like Croſi-bar, within a foot 
of the bottom of the Poſts. In fixing 
the Poſts or Pales in form of a Triangle, 
*tis to be noted, That one be ſet ſo, as 
the high Winds may drive the Tree to- 
wuds it, which wein give the Tree more 
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Ibert, to loan or buwad by the Wind 
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Bleeding is the Soveraign Remedy, Wis 
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viithout galling, than it the Rai! g 
oppotre to that ſide. The Trees u 
be bound to a Stake for a Year © ,. 
and then, or afterwards, Fern, Pas. 
ſtraw, or Straw, may be ſtuffed be: 
it and the uppermoſt Nails, to hies 
1pricht; This method is more ch 
ble than tumping, but much more d. 
ble, and abſolutely neceſlary where He 
Yabbers,- or any thing that poe's 1 
Bark off Trees, come into the Lind rr, 
ed, : 

PALM-TREE, is on ever-gree», ; 
Tree which grows commonly in 7 ; 
and Africa, It has a large Trunk 
vere: with Scales, having no Branc! 
but at the top, in a kind of a ron. 
their Ends turning downward; 
Ground, the Leaves being long, . 
row and double. The Flower » 
vhite and grapewiſe, the Fruit | >! 
15 a ſmall Cucumber, of a yel!v'v (+ 
lour when ripe, and is cad a Dare, 

PALMA-CHRISTI, a Pant dh: 
orows as big as a Tree, the Leaves 2 
like thoſe of a plane Tree, but ger 
blacker and ſmoother, and relemb.c:: 
Fingers and Palm of a Man's Hand. |! 
is ſown in Gardens to annoy the Mos 
the Sced is ripe in Argruſt and Seprem 
ber. \ 

PALPITATION, apanting, ber: 
ing quick or throvhing ; the -hemen! 
beating of the Pu'ſe;, Heart and Arc 
FICS. 

PALPITATION of the Her 
(in Herſes) is a quick motion of that 5c 
ble part; by which it endeavours to 0 
pel ſomething that oppreſſes it. 1 
uſually caus'd by a malignant Vapour © 
Steam, proceeding partly from a Melt 
chalick Humour that ſtagnates in * 
Veins, and inſinvates it ſelt into che gre: 
Artery : Hard-riding, violent ExerG% 
corrupt Water, bad Nourtſhment, % 
every thing that is apt to proluce lies 
or Obſtructiois, a e the remote cu 
this Diſtemper: For the Cure theres 


may be repeated more than once 
Day, if the Violence of the Palle 
be not abated; and in caſe it be acc 
pany'd with a vchement beating in!“ 


_ . * ; rt Of 4 
Flauks, give your Horſe, a qu** ©, 
«6 (Cord 0 
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, Cordial mixture of the Waters of Ii. 
1 pers: grafs, Carduus Benedictus $ cablon 
aud Roſes, with an ounce of the Con- 
& iection of Hyacinth, and a Cordial 
„ 3:1 reduc'd to Powder; rinſing the 
« Pot and Horn, with halt a pint of the 
i me Cordial- ters. Then if there 
b be occaſion, Take Balm, Berage and 
L baeloſ of each an Handfu!; boi theſe 
14 4 quarter or an Hour in a utfici— 
« ext quantity of Water, ill it be con- 
0 med 10 4 pint, thar done remove 
„the whole Mat from ite Fire, and iwo 
. undtuls of Sorrel, and let it ſtand till it 
« le Cod: Afterwearde diſſolve in the 
e ſtrained Liqour an ounce and a half of 
Conſerde of Roſes, halt an ounce of 
„ Contection of Hyacinth, without 
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wards inject an Emollient cooling Gli- 
ſter, with Sal Polyel reſt therein. It it be 
V inter, and no vehement Heat appeat 
in the Horſe's Body, omit letting Blocd 
unicls there be a great Oppreſſion, and 
prepare the following Cordial Potion: 
Take Cards Hhenedictus, Sage ard 
* Roſemary, of cach an Handtul; boil 
thete Herbs in a Pint and a halt of Wa- 
ter, to the Conſumption of halt a pint, 
to the ſtraincd Liquor add a Pint of 
** White-wine, T7 imiper-Berries, round 
birth wort, Ahr, and Shawings of I- 
t ory, Of cach a dram, Galangal, Ct- 
namon, and Cover, of cach a Sci uple; 
and Sffrou 6 Grains, all in tine Povy- 
der. Let your lor ſe drink this Potts 
on luke-warim, then walk him hilt an 
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„% usb or Amber-greaſe, and ten grains 
of Saſſron, make the Horſe drink it 
Iukewain, and two-hours after give 


Hour, and 2 Hours after, give him a 
Gliſter <4 of 3 quarts of the Emollient 
© Decoction, with tour ounces of the 


him the following Clyſter:“ Take the!“ Carminative Purging Oi, a quarter 
| 4 5 oftening Herbs, Mig wort, Camo- © ol a pound ot Oi of Bay, and two 
FE mile, Rue, and Melilot, of cach 24© ounces of Butter. : 

It Handfuls, Powder of Sal Polyc reſt, PA LS EVN Or APOPLEXY. is 2 
an ounce and a half, boil them half af diſcale not only incident to Mankind, 
| « cuarter of an Hour in Hater to 3 but cven to brute Beaſts, and particular- 


“ qu 
= Liquor Lme-ſecd, and Fenugreeſ ſeeds 
E © powder'd, of each 2 ounces; let all 
| © boil a quarter of an hour longer, and 
add to the ſtraihing Oil of Bay and 
F © Freſh butter, of cach 3 ounces, and 
Cong. Urine 1 pint : Repeat the Gl- 
E © ficr every 6 hours, and the Potion once 


uts; after that put into the ſtrained i to Horſes ; which when it deprives 
| the whole 


ody of Serie, is cali'd Ihe 
General balſey, and has no Cure; but 
When the uſe of ſome Part or Member 
is only taken away (which molt com- 
monly happens in the Neck) 'tis rermed 
A particular Palſey, The Signs to knovw 
it are the Hlorſe will go groveling and 


Dy; keep your Horſe to 2 ſpare Di- 
e, fred him with moiſten'd Bran, and 
alk lim trequemly a Foot. pace. 

| This is a general method of Cure for 
| © torts of Palp:tations, but more parit- 
can, in Summer, if you perceive an 
| ecellive Heat in the Horſe's Body; let 
| Lim Blood in the Neck-vein, and make 
lum ſtand in Water up to his Neck for 
n tour 3 then give him a Draught 
| compos'd of the Haters of Vipers- 
Fraß, Scabious, bitter Succory and Ro- 
ei of each a Ghſsful; with an ounce 
ot Cream of Tartar, and 4 ounces of 
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eh . the Syrup of the Juice of Sorret, or of 
„0 lets You may likewiſe give him 
+ _ © 2unce of Sal Polychreſt in a quart 
of ot Mine, and walk him an Hour or 


ſideways like a Crab, carrying his Neck 
as if it were broken; and will ſet for- 
wad crookedly with his Legs, beating 
his Head avainſt the Walls, and yet does 
not forſike his Meat or Drink, and his 
Provender ſeems moiſt and wet. This 
Diſtemper proceeds from foul feeding 
in tenny Grounds, which breed grots 
and tough Humours, that being joined 
with Crudities and ill digeſtion, opprets 
the Brain, or it comes by means of ſome 
Wound or Blow receiv'd upon the Tem- 
ples, To cure the Horſe, let him be 
Blooded i the Neck-vein and Tempt:e- 
veins, on the contrary ſide, to the way 
he turns his Neck; then anoint his Back 
over with Perrolzum or Oil of Peter, 
1d with a wet Hay-rope ſwad:lie his 


; ls 7 4 
- Xcording to his ſtrength, an! afcer-| 


Neck, even from his Breaſt to hie Ear; 
| M m 3 Alter: 
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a"erwards for 3 Mornings together, give 
him a Pint of old Muſcadme, with a 
ſpoonſul of Powder made © of Opopa- 
« zAX, STAYANR, , eee Manna, Succo— 
&« ry, Ayrrh, and long Pepper ; but put 
e not ſo much of the two laſt Ingred!- 
« ents, as of the reſt. 

PANICK or PAINICK, a fort 
of {mall Grain like Aller. 

PANNAG E or PAWNAGE, 
the Maſt of the Woods, as of Beech. 
Acorns, c. which Swine or other Cat- 
tel tced on; or the Morey taken for 
feeding Hors with the Maſt of the King's 
Forcſt. 

PANNF. L. (in F:lco::ry) is the Pipe 
next to the ee of an Horte. 

PANT A8, a Diſtale in Cutcl that 
Proceec ds from ea! ing foul ſour en O! 


dry harſh Grais in "ney which doe: 
not ſtir out N © their „law. making ! hem 
go with a fhort grunt and Band as if 


they were not ab The to alk 1 lialf a Mile: 
The Remedy is, to take a Quart of halt. 
Churncd Mick with the Butter in it, and 
a good Garlick Head, or 2 little ones, 
vehic h muſt be pee eled, as if they were 
tor eating, bruile them, and take a pen- 
ny-worth of the belt Jar that can be 
got, and a pood handiui of the fineſt Fea- 
thers, without any ſtumps, for fear of 
ſticking in the Beaſt's Throat ; pound ail 

theſe tovether, and it they chance to go 
into lumps, mix them though. Ys and 
then beating in a htte dot, give it the 
Peaſt. and he will be well in twenty 
four hours. 

PANT AS or PANT AIS, a dan- 
Ecrous Diſcai'c in Hawhs, whereot few 
cica pe that are afilicted therewith; it 
proceeds from the Lungs being, as it 
were ba ked by excetlive heut, that the 
Hawk cannot draw his Breath, and when 
draws, cannot emit it again; and vou 
may judge of the beginning of this Evil, 
by the Hawk's labouring much in the 
Paine! el mo ing her train often up and 
diowen at each motion of her Pannci, and 
many times ſſie cannot mute nor lice 
ol}, if ſhe docs, ſhe drops 1 it taſt by her; 
the fame Diſtemper is alſo perceiv'd by 
the Hawl's frequent opening her Clap 
and Beak. The beſt Remedy is 
to icoui her With good O- Olive waſh- 
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ed in ſeveral Waters, till it become: . 
1nd white ; which muſt be periorm | 
the following manner ; take an Fr 
pot with a final hole in the bh. 
thereof which vou muſt ſtop vihsy 
Finger, into which pour your 6. w. 
a quantity of Water, and coi; 
cerher with a Spoon, ill 251 V. 
grows d arkiſh, after which remove 
Finger, and the Water will run 0+, | 
the O wil remain behind fox its 
the top; repeat this 7 or 8 time. 
vou have throughly puriſed it 1 
tike a Sheep's Gut, about an l. 
tor a Falcon and Crotzhawl:, durch | 
Icngth for leſſer Hawks, and fil 2 = 
this Oil. faſt'ning it at both ens with 
Thread: Now your Haw! fan! 
caſt, convey it into her Throat, ' 
ner on your Fiſt till ſhe make a 
tecd her an hour after ſhe has de 
ting, with a Calf's Heart, or a Pa 
Leg, giving her every 3 3, or Dan 
n a Caſting with C a1 nd. 
allo proper: But others pre! 
Fi Diſtemper, Oil ot Greet 1 ; 
poured into a waſh'd Chicken 6c 
and given the * which 15 ot g 
efticacy in the 0 N 
PAN-TILES; the beſt and lg 
eſt Covering of any forts of THe k 
thoſe bent round in form of an 8, at 
ſo lapping over the edges of one ano 
They are brought 10 us from Hs. 
to our Diſprace, that ſo carth Cor 
mary ſhould be tranſported 210 . 
Duties, and be fold cheaper th. 
can make them, and yet our me 
are as good as theirs. and fewel n. 
plentiful with us, 2 
PANTONS or PANT APLT 
SHOES, a ſort of Horic-ſhocs th: 
tor narrow and low lech, and to Hul 
the Sole from growing !00 mo ch do: 
wards, 10 as 9 Foot may take a hed 
{tape ; they allo heip Hoof. binding _ 
arc good for Flanders- ares, before US 
Feet grow bad. M. hen you {0c 
4 Paaton, it muſt follow the Com . 
of the Foot, and the Branches mutter 
be ſtraight ; care is alſo to be taken 
keep he's Sole ſtrong, without taking © 
thing almoſt from 1 it, otherviic he! 
Will Halt, 
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PAR OF EXCHANGE, (in Trade) 


i; when a Perſon, to whom a Bill is pay- 
able, receives of the Accepter,juſt ſo much 
money in value, with reſpcct to weight 
and fineneſs, as was paid to the Drawer 
by the Remitter. Thus ſuppoſing 36 
Shillings of olland to contain juſt as 
much Silver as 20 Engliſh Shillings; a 
Bil! of Exchange drawvn at the rate ot 
20 Shillings Dutch, for cach Pound Ster- 
ling, is according to the Par, viz. Par 
ro part, or Value for Value. 

PARA DIS E- APPLE, a delicious 
Fruit, produc'd by grafting a Pear- main 
ora Duince. 

PARKS and WWarrens; theſe are ſuch 
P'1ces wherein Hares, Coneys, Decr, &c. 
re encloſed ſo as to be always ready, as 
it were, out ofa Store- houſe, or Seminary 
to ſerve the Uſe and Pleatures of their 
Maſters; The Walls or Pales ſhould be 
kizh, or cloſe-joynted, ſo that neither 
Badger nor Cat can creep through, nor 
Hell, nor Fox can leap over; therein al- 
ſo ought to be Buſhes and broad Trees, 
to cover the Beaſts againſt Heat and Cold, 
and other ſecret Places to ſatisfy their 
Natures, and defend the leſſer Beaſts, as 
Hares, Coneys, &c. from Hawlis, Kites, 
and other ravenous Fovels; 'tis alfo pro- 
per to foiv therein Cours, Aliſcelliue— 
Corn, Barley, Peaſe, and the like, in 
which Zares eſpecially delight, and wil 
thereby quickly grow fat : And for the 
Coeys, tis obſerved, When you have 
pitched your Hays for them, it you ſound 
1 Trumpet in {ome of the Boroughs, 
there will be ſcarce one in the Whole 
Warren but will ſtart abroad. 

PARSLEY, of all Garden Herbs 
this is the moſt univerſally uſed in the 
Kuchen, it being an excellent ingredient 
in moſt Potages, Sauces and Sallets; 
tacre is the common and the curled tort; 
multiplyed only by Seed that is mall. and 
ot a preeniſh gray Colour, bending ſome- 
wit inwards on one fide, and all over 
With little riſing ſtrokes from one end 
to the other: It muſt be ſowed in the 
Spring pretty thick and in good well pre- 
pd Ground: Its Leaves When cut 
ihoot out new ones like Sorrel; it can 

a any moderate, but not violent Cold, 
and therefore it is beſt to betow {ome 
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Covering on it to defend it in order to 
its producing of ſmall Roots, it mult 
be thinned m Beds or Borders, where it 
is fown; and in hot Weather it requires 
pretty much watering, Its Sceds are ga- 
thered in Auguſt and September, and its 
Roots ought to well bored, fft taking 
the pithy Subſtance out of the midd.c of 
them. 

PARSLEY MACEDONIAN, 
or  Al-ſan.ers; is propagated only by 
Seed, that is pretty big. Oral, and © Nite 
tle more full and iv ling on one e 
than the other, which tende ſome har 
inwards, ſtreaked all atons and | 
ways on the eiges betwern t 
'Tis one of the Furni:wes of our 
ter-Saicts, Which mull be whiten'd in 
the fame manner as wild ER Or 
Succory, at the endof Autumn, it 1.0005 
being cut down, and the Bed wherein 
it grows, cover'd over with lone, ry 
Dung, or ſtraw-$kreens io cloſe, thac 
the Froſt may be excluded from it, 
whereby the new Leaves that ſpring un, 
grow white, yeilowſhip and render: It 
is fowed pretty thin in the Spring, ant 
the Sced gathered the latter end of Sum- 
mer; but the Plant being hardy does not 
requie much Watering, 

PARSNIPS, an excellent feet 
Root, if ſown in the Spring ina oh 
meliow and woll- ſtirred Soil, her sf 
which, when ſprung up to any bi gat, 
ſhould be trod down; by which means 
the Roots will grow the bigger: Wen 
you raiſe them towards Winter, a 
may be diſpoſed of in Sand, to be pre- 
ſerved in the lime manner as Carro/:, 
Inurneps, & c. arc, and the ſaireſt may b. 
kept for Seed, or elfe the faireſt au 
oldeſt tops of rhole Sceds may oe fake: 
in Summer and ſown, whereby the ſineſt 
Roots may be attained to: They are 
ordered variouſly, and whatever ill qua- 
lities they may have, they looſe her 
with ſound boiling. if firſt their woody 
Marrow bo taken from within thein, 
and they be afterwards fcafon' Wich 
Oil, Vinegar and Muſtard; or ele hey 
may be boil'd, and atter warde try d with 
Butter, and falted ; and this following 
way of uſing them is good, ft to ſtep 
them in tyro Waters, and tica in a third 
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with Lettice, Coriander, and Onion, add- 
ing Oil, Vizezar, Pepper, and Honey; or 
boiled in new Ire. 

PARTERRE is a Part of a Gar- 
den divided by Compartments, and a- 
dorned with Flowers. 

PARTRIDGE; this and the Phea- 
ant, which are moſt dainty birds, may 
be fed both in one Room, where you 
may have little Boxes, into which they 
may run and hide themſc:ves in divers 
corners of the Room; then in the midi 
have three Hhe ar-ſheaves, two with the 
Ears upwards, and ore with the Fars 
downwards; near which ſet ſhallow, 
Tubs with Water, that the Fowl n 
peck Wheat out of the Ears, and d. ink 
at pleaſure, by which means they wil! 
be made as fat and as ſoon as poſſible. 

PARTRIDGE ; toa right judgment 
of this Bird when kill ed, if it be Old ii 
has a white Bill, and blewiſh Legs; but 
1 young, a blackiſh Bill and ycliowiſh 

Legs, it new, a faſt, firm Vent, it ſtale, 
a green Vent, which will peel if you 
P3 27 it hard with your Finger: They 
are taken many ways, as by Nets, Calls, 
Se: ing-dogs, and Stalking-horſes, gc. 
All deſcribeq under their proper Heads. 

PARTRIDGENHAWKEING, 
this Game ailords great Diverſion, and 
herein the chief U ulineſs is to be prepared 
with 4 or 5 couple of Spaniels that are 
good Rangers, and ſuch as will hunt 
at command in com paßt; whoſe moti- 

on you are to toliove with your Haw! 
on your Fiſt, fo that you may be ready 
to caſt her off upon their ſpringing any; 
rho' it is the mode row, to go into the 
Field with a caſt or 2 of 77 we, and 
about 6 or 7 couple of good ranging 
Sp:nicis, and when a Covey 15 {pr 
to caſt them all off at a time, Ak 
tho” it cauſe good Di erſion, yet ſeems 
rather a de. en to 80 Cut tO ki:l what 
they can, then ody tor ſpent. 

PART KID G E- NE. J, is ſhaped and 
ro; o tioned in Ycipect to length and 
KF like a Pheaſant Net, only the 
Maſhcs muſt be ſamew hat ſmaller, tho” 
ſome would have this Net to be made 
a little Broader and longer, for the con 
vericncy of cat ching a greater quantity; 
and indeed the Net, if tor a Covey 
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ſhould be 16 or 19 Yards lon”, 30 
or 5 deep, and if in pairing- tune, 
8 or 10 Yards long, and about 4 ep 
let the Lines and Cords be m 56 alle 
Thus prepared, aud having foun | G12 
Cover, take a long Circuit ay 's 
Partridges with a quick pace, aid ac 
leſs Eye, as it you did not ſce nor res 
them, till you have made your Nets 

dy; afterwards begin to draw in 164 
Cir-1:mferenceleſs and leis, till you cor: 
within the length of the Net; that done, 
drick down a Stick about 3 Foot 0g. 
to which faſten one end of the Line of. 
your Net, and fix it in the Earth, 
you walk about without making an 
ſtay. Then letting the Net flip out 
your Hands, ſpread it open as you 90, 
and ſo carry it and lay it over the 
tridg es; but if there be more than von 
Net wil cover by their ſtraggling, dra. 
torth another Net, obſerving the ſ:me 
method, and joyning them clole toge. 
ther, after the ſame manner; Yau thay 
do ſo with 3, if need requires; an ba 
ving thus cover'd them, ruſh haſti'y dt 
and with an affrighting noiſe force then 
to ſpꝛ irg, whereby they are intang.cd, 
and may be taken without hurt, or cit 
ficulty. 

PARTS of A Horſe $ Bot'y there ate 
ſeveral Names and Terms be ongin g to 
11 parts of an Horſe, which requne e 
Flanation, and ſhall here be ſet down 10 
gether, and firſt as to the Hair, the Ha! 
and Hide are in general all the Hair 21.1 
Skin in the Body. 2. The Mane. v. hich 
is the long [air on the Horſe's Nec. 
3. The Toping, or Fore-top (Tuke) 4. 
The Ferter-lock, or Fet-lock, being th 
Hair that grows behind on the | ect, 
5. The Coronet or Cornet, which is the 
[Tatr that grows over the top ot! 
Hofs. 6. The Brills, being the Ht 
on the Eye-lids, 4 

In the next place as to the Age 
Neck, and Breaſt, 1. The Cri', © 
Creſt, is the Ridge on the upper put ot 
the Neck where the Mane $1095. 2. 
The Neck, all from the Ila 0 
Breaſt and Shoulders. 3. 3 
Bris\et, or Cleft, which is th ee pal 
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> the Neck, at the Shoulder con 4% 
ne egs. 
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he Rache down to the Face, when 
[lair there is ot another colour diffe- 
nent from the reſt of the Head. 
z0% For the Body. 1. The Withers 
rette top of the Slculder-blades, at the 
rg on of the Neck. 2. The Dock 
« the place where the Saddle is ſet. 3. 
ne Navel-gall. 4. The Reins, is all 
Je middle of the Back from Main to 
Tu, the ridge of the Back. 5. The 
ck, or Strunt, is the Horſe's Tail. 
E ; The Endaiment Or Ineil, the Arl- 
oe. 7. The Sway, Or Swayed Back, 1: 
the hol or ſinking down of the Back- 
bone, 8. The Throppie of an Horſe. 9. 
e Girth-place is the fore-part of the 
b le. 19. The Belly, the middle of 
the Belly where the Navel is, the Navel- 
pace. 11. The Flank the hinder part 
cr the Belly next the Sheath. 12. The 
Gros, the hinder parts near the Thighs 
on each {ide the Sheath. 1 3. The Sheath, 
E i; the looſe Skin, wherein the Yard is. 
I. The Yard, is his Byental. 15. The 
Nut, is the bob at the end of his Yard. 
E 15, The Cods, the Skin in which the 
© Stones are. 17. The Fillets, are the fore 


pets of the Shoulders next the Breaſt. 


18. The Sides, the nearer fide, farther- 
de, riſing- ſide. 19. The Buttochs, the 
linder parts of the Horſe's Body. 20. 
Tze Top of the Buttoch, is that part 
treit the ridge of the Back and Tail, 
| 4045, For his 17e and Legs, I. 
Tix oe or Stiſle-Foiut, the firſt Joint 
aud bending next the Buttock, and a- 
ove the Thigh, which bends forwards. 
Ihe is the inward bending of 
de Se. 3. The Thigh, being that 
ut between the Chambrel and Stifle- 
eint. 4, The Chambrel or Elbow, is 
{te Joint or the bending of the upper 
pat of the hinder Leg, which bends 
keck wards from the Body. 5. The Ham. 
ind Bight or Borght, is the inward bent 
gor bending of the Chambrel; it's alſo 
ud for the bent of the Knees in the 
voremoſt Legs. 6. The Elbow of the 
Hough, being the outward bending of 
de klam. 7. The Hough, Leg, or Shank, 
ches from the Chambrel to the Fet- 
„es or paſtern Joint of the Foot. 8. 
e all of the Leg, is the ſmall part 
„de Lege, both in the liner and 
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fore Legs. 9. Foul of the Leg. is 
0. The back-ſryew of the Leg, 
is the back of the Leg above the Fet- 
lock. 11. The Paftern, Fet-lock-Foint, 
or Aucle, is the Joint at the Fet-lock, 
which bends in all the Feet forwards, 
12. The Coronet, is the foot above the 
Hoof of the Ancle- Joint, ſo named in 
all the Feet. 13. The Curb. 14. The 
Shoulder. is that part which extends trom 
the Withers to the top- Joint of the 
Thigh. 15. The is the top- joint 
of the Thigh. 16 The 101g, is trom 
the bent of the Thigh to the Knee, 
17. The Rye, is the middle Joint of 
the toremolt Feet, vieh bends onwards. 
13, The farther Leg before, is the Rivht- 
leg before. 19. The next or zearer 
Leg before, is the Lett Leg of the riſing 
ſide before, or the ritinp-tide. 

In the laſt place, as to the Fect. 1. 
The Hoof or Horn. 2. The Coin, 
which is the hollow of the Hoot, where- 
in the Foot is fixed, the Foot fallen off. 
3. The Fruſh, the tender part of tlie 
Hoot next the Heel. 4. The Sole of 
the Foot. 5. The Frog of the Foot, 
by ſome called the Ball of the Foot. 6. 
The Rift of the Hoof, that part which 
is pared, or cut off, being over loug 
grown, the {pace between the Frufh 
and the Heel. 7. The Heel, the riſing 
in the middle ot the Sole, the narrovs 
Hleel. 8. The Toes, the fore- part of 
the Hoof, the Quarter, the inſide of 
the Hoot. 9. The Paſtern or Foot, that 
part under the Fer-lock to the Hoof. 

A further Deſcription of theſe Parts 
is to be found under their reſpective 
Heads. 

PARTS OF A HORSFE's BODY, 
proper to Bleed in. 1. Horſes are com- 
monly blooded in the Jugular Veins, 
which lie on each fide the Neck, for 
ſeveral Diſeaſes, as the Farcy, Mange, 
Repletion, &c. as alſo by way of preven- 
rion 3 which ſhould be done twice a 
Year, for all Horſes that feed well and 
labour little. 2. For Bites, or Blows in 
the Eyes, Blood is uſually taken from 
the Temples with 2 ſmall Lance. 3. 
For Head-aches, or for being diiguſted 
or over-heated by exccive Labour, or 
for Coliclis and the Vives, Firriers have a 
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Lance made on purpoſe to open the 
Veins beneath the Tongue. 4. Alſo for 
Colicks, Vives, and being much over- 
heated, they blecd in the griſtle of the 
Noſe, without any regard vhether they 
hit the Vein or not. F. When a Horſe 
is diſpuſted, haraſſed, over-heated and 
dull, they let him Blood in the middle 
of the Palate, above the fourth Barr with 
a Lance or ſharp Horn, 6. For Strains 
in the Shoulders, or the Mazze in thoſe 
Parts, they take Blood from the Baſilich, 
or Fore-thigh Veins; but this 15 rarely 
done, and generally perform'd with a 
Flezm. 7. For Strains and Infirmities 
in the Hams and Knees, they take Blood 
from the Paſterns either with a Fleam or 
a Lance. 8. For beating in the Feet, 
and infirmity of the Legs, ſuch a; Swel- 
lings and Oppreſſions of the Nerves, 
Horſes are let Blood in the Toes with 
the Buttrice or Drawing-Iron. 9. For 
Colichs, and ſomctimes tor the Farcin, 
the Flank-veins are open'd with a ſmall 
Lancet made for that purpoſe. 10. For 
Blows and Strains in the Hanches, Blood 
is drawn with Fleams in the flat of the 
"Thighs. 11. For a Fever and Purfneſs, 
they Bleed with a long Lancet in the 
Tail or Dock. 

PASS ADE, a Benevolence or Alms 
given to poor Paſſengers. Alſo the Ma- 
nage, Turn, or Courſe of a Horſe, back- 
ward and forward upon the ſame Plot 
of Ground. 

PASTE FOR BIRDS; Bw ds 
are fed with divers things, as may be 
ſeen under the ſeveral Names of Singing 


Birds, but this being a pretty general 


Food, it is made thus: Take half a Peck 
of the fineſt Hor/e-Beans dry'd well, 
which grind very fine, and boult them 
thro' a fine Boulter, ſuch as is us'd for 
Wheat-meal ; or take ſo much in quan- 
tity as 1s convenient for the turn, ac- 
cording to the Stock of Birds that are 
kept : For example, Let the Meal be 2 
Pounds, with 1 of the beſt Sweet-Al- 
monds blanched, which afterwards are to 
be very carefully beat in a Mortar, rather 
finer than thoſe Almonds that are us'd 


for March-Pains: Then take 4 ounces; neath the Skin, in form of 4 Citce © 
of ſreſh Butter, without Salt, which | about halt the breadth of one * Ene 
muſt be put into a Copper - pan wel! Tin- | it proceeds from a Humour g, 
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ned; mix all well together, and fe. 
Pan over a Charcoal Fire, that i. ol 
not ſmell of Smoak, continually tic 
the Maſs while it ſtands on the F. 
with a wooden Spoon, that ſo i: ;-... 
boil by Degrees, and not burn-too 1. 
terwards take 4 Yolks of E978, and 
little Saffron, and when the Barter i 
melted having ſome Virgins-Honey to. 
dy, drop in ſo much by Neorces, ©). 
tinually ſtirring it, that all the Inoretive- 
may incorporate; that done, take n . 
ander made with ſuch Holes as be 
the whole Compound paſs; which 
ve thin, and not lie in Lumps, and 
remainder of the Paſte is to be beat in; 
Mortar again; if you find it wi! 90. 
paſs thro the Holes, ſet it upon the 1: 
to boil gently again; after that, . 
force it thro* the Colander, till it cn 
in ſuch quantity and quality as is rec. 
lite for the ſtore of Birds you keep: |. 
it there ſtill remain ſome of the 7, 
that would not paſs thro' the Co'zn-. 
{et it upon the Fire to boil very n. 
and make a farther Eſſiy to force i 4 
through, ſo far forth as it may be brouz:! 
to a juſt Conſiſtency : And for the be 
ing of it, you are to pour Honey ae 
which Honey muſt be melted furlt, 2. 
little clarified. This Paſte may be 7.1 
ed with any Bird Meat whatever; i"! 
is a brave ſtrengthning, cleaning B. 
and when once made, is ready at 4. 1177s 


* 


and will continue good tor 7 or 8 Montas 


PA STERN, of a Horſe is the & 
ſtance between the Joint of that N 
and the Coronet of the Hoot. 1: 
Part ſhould be ſhort eſpecially in Mun 
ſiz d Horſes, becauſe long Poſters ©: 
weak and cannot ſo well endure Tis 
vel: Some have them ſo long and 6! 
ble, that the Horſe in walking 37% 
touches the Ground with then; 
is a great Imperfection, and a n 
little or no Strength; ſuch Hort? 
| being fit for any kind of toil and Eαν 

PASTERN-JOINT, tu 
next a Horſe's Foot; which b 
be Crowned, when without being g. 
or hurt, there is a Swelling round gde 
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there thro' much Travel, and ſheves that 
the Horſe's Legs have been too much 
usd. When the Paſtern, joint {wells af- 
ter Travelling, Chate it every Morning 
and Evening, with a mixture of two 
11t; of Bran'y and onc oft Ou of Nuts, 
well ſhaken together, If the Swelling 
be large, the red Honey-Charge is io be 
apply with a conven.cnt Bath; and it 
i be hard, lay on a Portis of Rye boil'd 
in thick Wine: If the Fonts are gourded 
for want of Excrcie, bathe them very 
hard wiha Lic made of 2 Paris of 
{hes of Vine twigs, and 1rd of Aſhes 
o Tartar. Sometimes there ariies a 
Swelimg on the Bone of the Paſtern- 
ſcine, a lttle towards one ſide, about halt 
the bigneſs of a Pigeon's Fog, which 
may be cur'd by applying a Reſotr ent 
Plaiter of Gum Aminomact diſſolu'd iu 
Fu.egar. and boil'd to a due Coniiſtency. 

PASTORAL or SHEPHERD- 
PEAR, a Fruit of the Shape and Big— 
fs of a fair Ruſleting, with a bended 
hollow ſet Stalk, of a middling Length 
and Thickneſs, the Skin between rough 
and ſmooth, growing a little moiſt as it 
ripens; one fide is yellowiſh with Ruf- 
let. ſpots, and the other has a little bluſh 
of Red: *Tis an indifferent Peay, ripe in 
December or Fanuary, the Pulp is ten- 
der and the Juice ſomewhat ſour. 

PASTURAGE, Paſture or Pa- 
te- ground. 

PASTURE, Land that is neither 
\\cadow nor Ploughed, but reſerv'd tor 
the feeding of Cattcl ; alſo ſuch Fodder 
or Focd; alſo the feeding or feeding 
Pace of Deer. Paſtures and Meadows 
we ſo advantageous to Husbandry, that 


they are preterr'd by many to Corn- 


Lands, upon account of the {mall Charge. 
Toll and Hazard that attend them, and 
in regard they lay the foundation ot 
moſt of the profit that ariſes from the 
Arable or Plough'd Land; by reaſon of 
the Dung and Manure that the Catte! 
afford. All aſture grounds are of three 
torts, 1. Up-land, that is ſuch as lies ſo 
high, as not to be over-flow'd by Land- 
foods or Rivers, 2. Boggy or Marſh: 
lande, living near Rivers or Fens. 3. 


Thoſe that are over-flow'd by Sea- 
caches, MT 
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PEACH, acurious Wall-fruit, where: 
of there are ſeveral torts, which ſhall 
be reduc'd unto theſe Heads: 1. The 
Red Alberge, a very pretty Peach, for 
its vinous and rich taſte, it ripe enough. 
otherwiſe the pulp is hard: It's much 
like in bigneſs and otherwiſe to a Troy- 
Peach, but tcerns redder. 2. The Ad- 
mirable, which has all the good quali- 
ties that can be deſir'd in this Fruit, be- 
ing round, large, of a lovely colour, 
with a firm, fine, meiting Pulp, tweet 
and tugar'd Juice, vinous and rich Taſte, 
rematus long, and the Tree a great en- 
creater, its Stone but {mall : But the 
Tree is apt to drop its Fruit when half 
ripe; to prevent which, it may be pru- 
ned and cut very cloſe. 3. The Yellow 
later Adimirable, which thy' a Maloco- 
toon, yet wholly reſembles the Admira- 
ble Teach, both in ſhape and bigneſs ; 
from which it differs in the yellow co- 
lour both ot its Skin and pulp; they are 
both redder on the ſunny ſide, and this is 
of a good taſte, but a little ſubject to be 
doughy. 4. The white Audille is fair, flat, 
and pretty good, when not ſuffered to o- 
pen too much upon the Tree, . The Bell 
Gard, a tai Peach, and ſomewhat ſooner 
ripe and lets tinctured with red on the in- 
ner aud outer {ide than the Adzirable; it's 
Pulp a little more yellowiſh, but not quite 
o rich in taſte ; yet either for Bulk or Fi- 
gure it might be taken for an Admira- 
ble, but produces not fo good a Tree 
as that. 6. The Bowurdine, an extraordi- 
nary Fruit, tho' not quite ſo large as 
ſome that have been mention'd : The 
new-planted Trees are a little tedious 
betore they come to bear; but when 
they once begin, they are extremely pro- 
ductive, which often makes the Peaches 
the leſs for it, but it about Midſummer 
ſome ot them be taken off, and a reaſo- 
nable number left on, they'll grow large 
enough : To look on, they are the molt 
aorecable Peaches of any, and their inſide 
does not come ſhort of what it appcars 
outwardly. 7. The forward or white 
Niet meg Peach, in French, U Avant Pe- 
che, ripens a Month before other Peaches, 
and is ripe at the very beginning of Ju- 
ly, *tis ſmall, roundifh, and has a little 


| teat at the end; ſo very pale, that no 


Sun 
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Sun can colour it red, tho' it ſhine on 
it never ſo clear: The pulp is fine e- 
nough, but inclinable to be doughy ; and 
is void of that brisk and rich taſte moſt 
others have ; being fitter tor Compotes 
or Swecet- meats, than raw ; It makes 
no handſome Tree, and is moſt of any 
peſterd with Ants. 8. The Goat- 
Teach, in French, la bel? Chet reuſe 
in largeneis, good ſhape, (which is a 
little longiſſ) and beauty of colour, is 
{carce inferior to any; its Juice is alrea- 
dy much ſugar'd; and ' tis a great encrea- | 
ler, tho” it be ſometimes doughy, when 
ſuffer'd to be too ripe on the Tree, or 


when it grows in a cold moiſt Soil. 
9. The Italian Peach, is like tlie Perſick, 
(of which by and by) being noble in 
Bulk, of a longiſh Figure, with a little 
Teat at the «nd, of a fair deep Carna- 
tion colour, good tifte, and ripe about 
mid Auguſt. 10. Red AJ; gdulen or Dou— 
ble Troy Peach, is round, flar, and ſink- 


ing, very much colour'd with red with- 


out, and pretty much within ; the Tree 
is apt to prov! cankery, that hinders it 
fiom producing fair Fruit: The Pulp is 
not very fine, and the Taſte indifferent. 
11. The Whitetsan admirable Fruit, when 
planted in a good Soil, but wuch ſub- 
ject to be injured by Ants; there is but 
one {ort of them, however ſome have 
thought there were 2; the Pulp is fine, 
the Juice {iveet and ſugar'd, the Taſte 
rich, no red about the Stone, and t he 
Trees they produce are goodly. 12. 
Minian being very large, very red, fat- 
ten-5kinn'd, and round, is eſtcemed the 
moſt beautiful of Peaces, ripeſt the fir{t 
of any of its Seaſon; it has a firm and 


very melting Pulp, and a very ſmali Stone, 


but its Taſte is not always the beſt, be- 
ing ſometimes a little flat and faint. 13. 
Nrvxet or Velvet Peach, is a fair large 
Fruit, finely colour'd within and with- 
out, with a very good Pulp and Juice, 
and ſtnall Stone, whoſe Tree is a great 
Bearer. Tis not quite ſo round a8 
the Minion and the Admirable, but moſtly 
a little horned and longiſh, growing ripe 
about the 2oth of September. 14 The 
White Pavey outwarily is the fame with 
the White Magdalen, only in opening, it 
i5 found to be a Pavey, vis, Cleaving to 
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the Stone: Its Pulp is firm, and it harz 
brisk Taſte when full ripe; but the Reg 
of Tomtone, or monſtrous Pavey, is cu. 
ceeding large, ſometimes 12 or 1, Inches; 
diameter, and of a lovely red; when n. 
pen'd, they are a great Ornament to z 
Garden, 15. The Perſlan euch 1: 1 
wonderful Encreafer, and of an 941411. 
dle Taſte, longiſh, and 1o is its Stone, 
the Puip next thereto being hut vet 
ting'd with red; it ripens juſt ation the 
Goat Peach, and a little betore the £41, 
rable. 16. The Purple Peach 15 to c 
from its Colour, be ing of a brovn da! 
red, which penetrates much into we 
Pulp, tlat is of a very vinous Taſte: . 
is very round, and indifferent large, i 
Pulp pretty fine, Taſte rich and exqut- 
lite, and its Trees bear in great Abun— 
dance. 17. The Royal Peach, is a Kind 
of an Admirable, but comes later, ard 
is of a darker red without, and alte 
more ting'd with red near the Stone than 
it, otherwiic tis every Way like it, and 
an excellent Peach, 18. The Roſas we. 
embles rhe Bourein in Shape and Bus, 
and differs from it in the Colour ot tie 
Skin and Pulp. which in this laſt ate ye- 
low ; each take a ſtrong Tincture of red 
from the Sun: It is a fruitful and we.- 
taſted Peach, but apt to grow doug"? 
when too ripe. 19. The Troy Peac!, 
is a very good little one, but not 9 
conſtant in bearing, and is extremes 
liable to be peſter d with Ants : I 
Form is round, with a little Toa! a: tn! 
End; the Colour very much ting d wil 
Ted ; the Flower pretty large, tho the 
Tree be but ſmall. 20. The Haſty 0 
forward Violet is an excellent Peacy, has 
a moſt delicious and perfumed Pup. 3 
noble vinous Taſte ;. the only Fau.t c 
that 'tis not big enough. 21. The (te 
Violet or marbled Peach, has alio a vinou 
and delicious Taſte, and when we. ripe 
excceds all the reſt: It requires Mu! 
Heat, is a little bigger than the ordinaty 
Violet Peach, and not ſo red, tho its V 0- 
let red colour gives it the Name of . 
ble. When the Autumn proves too rf 
and cold, it is apt to chop and burſt 2% 
not to ripen. : : 

The beſt Peache; for cating we “be 


* e 
odoriferous, well colour d, and f. 1 
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{> they come clear from the Stone. 22. 
The beſt of all are thoſe called the Nut- 
meg Peaches; they are god tor the Sto— 
duch, and make the Body {lippery ; thok 
that come clear from the Stone and that 
ve very ripe, ought to be eaten before 
Dinner, for they beget an Appetite; but 
o'd and odoriferous Wine mult be drunk 
cer them, and therefore they may be 
feeped in V/ ine. But this Sort of Frui. 
lzotens the Stomach, begcts Humours 
that are quickly putrified and corruptcd, 
1; being of a ſoft and wat ry Nature 
from whence they do alſo breed much 
Windineſs, and cauſe the Droply, Tor 
the remedying whereof, Wine mult be 
d unk after them as atorciaid ; but the 


Nutmeg Peaches are to be eaten atter cal, 


which refreſh and ſeal up the Mouth 
of the Stomach, as the dry do likewiſe ; 
and theſe laſt are the wholſomer. The 
Kernels alſo are very good for many in- 
ternal Infirmities. 23. As for what they 
cal the Violet Biagnon, or Nectarine- Peach, 
it is an admirable Fruit, when it comes 
to ſuch Maturity, as to grow 2 little ſhri- 
vel'd and wrinkled ; the Pulp is pretty 
tender, or at leaſt not hard, reddiſh about 
the Stone, and its Juice and Taſte ex- 
tremely delicious. 

There are many other ſorts of Pea- 
wes; as the Crown-Peach, Donble-bloſ- 


ſom- Peach, Musk - Peach, Man- Peach, 


Dueen- Peach, Duince - Peach, Grand 
Carnation, Deſpot, Iſabella, Roman, Sa- 
wy, Portugal, Bourdeaux, Ramboutllet, 
Veroua, Smyrna, Pavia, Colrain, New- 
ington Bellice, Late Newington, White 
Mouſteur, Bloody Monſieur; which laſt is 
an excellent Peach, very red within and 
without: The Modena, Morello, Navar- 
re, Red Peach ; that arc extraordinary 
pood Fruit, and come clear trom the 
Stone: The Arundel, Arabian, Eaton, 
Montauban, Perprice, Sion, Uvedale, Su- 
feriateadant, Supreme, &c, molt of them 
rery choice Fruit, but the Rercker has 
lately gain'd the Reputation of being the 

lt of Peaches. 

PEACH-TREE; Stocks for this 
Fruit, are raifed, 1. Either from Peach- 

ones whereon Peaches are inoculated ; 
which flocks are ſoon ready, and the 
pads that are gratted on them take Ve- 
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ry ſure; but they are to be carefully and 
tenderly us'd in the removal, and muſt 
not be expected to make long-laſting 
Tices: Or 2. they are nailed from Plum- 
ſtones, which will make a mote firm 
and durable Peach- tree, ſuch as will bear 
Fruit well, and therefore this laſt is count- 
ed the beſt; particv'arlv, the Stones of 
the Wheat-plum, which is a white Plum 
ripein Auguſt; or elſe the Stones of the 
white Pear-pium, or any other good 
white Plum, whoſe Trees puts forth 
large Shoots or Branches. This Tree is 
lometimes attacked by Emmets and a 
mall kind of green Fleas, that faſten on 
the long Shoots, or ſometimes on the 
Leaves and ſpoil them; North-Eaſt 
Winds likewiſe blaſt their Shoots and 
ſome Springs, and ſo prove deſtructive 
to them. | 
For the culture of Peaches and Necta- 
riues, Which require the fame manage- 
ment. Take the to lowing Rules, 1. 
I? theſe Trees make too much haſte to 
bear, tis a ſign of Weakneſs, fo that 
they muſt be order'd accordingly, by 
plucking off all or moſt of the Bloſſoms 
or Fruit, and pruning ſhort. 2. When 
a Peach tree is over vigorous or luxurt- 
ant, be ſure to cut off what great Wood 
can conveniently be ſpared,and that which 
remains is to be left the longer, about 
10 or 12 Inches of the laſt Year's Shoot, 
not forgetting that in 2 or 3 Years it 
muſt be entirely cut out, when your 
Wall can be otherwiſe furniſh'd with 
{malicr Wood, 3. Fruit-bearing Branches, 
that may be ealily known by their full 
and ſwelling Buds, are not generally ta 
be ſuffer'd above 5 or 6 Inches; theſe 
being always of the weaker fort, and of 
the preceding Years ſhoot. 4. Due 
care is to be taken to cut off all dead 
Wood, and yellow fapleſs ſhoots; for 
that Purpole tis requiſite to ſtay till the 
hard Froſts are over, before you prune a 
Peach-tree, Which ſhould be done with 
a ſharp Knite, otherwiſe Strings of the 
Bark weill be left behind; and indeed, a 
Penknite is moſt proper for the Fruit- 
bearing Branches. 5. All Aur#17n-ſhoots 
are to be rejected as uſcleis and unpro- 
fitable. 6. Having thus formꝭd and trim'd 
your Tree, it only remains, to thin your 
8 voun⸗ 
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young Fruit, where morethan two grow 
together in a Cluſter; But at Mid. 
the Shoots are to be diferectly ſhorten'd, 
and faſten'd to the Wall; taking Care v 
let the Fruit ſec the Sun, as ſoon as it is 
partly come to its due higneſs, which will 
give it its proper beautiful Colourand Ma- 
turity. 7. The Apricock-Tree requires the 
fame management, except that there is no 
danger of its bearing too ſoon, and that it 
is ſomewhat more apt to fun into Wood, 
which therefore muſt be particularly ob- 
ſerv'd and guarded againſt. 
PEACOCKS, are Birds that ſerve 
more to delight the Eye, than for a par- 
ticular Profit: the beſt convenience that 
redounds from them, is that they cleanſe 
and clear the Yard from venemous Crea- 
tures; as Snakes. Adders, Toads, Newts. 
ec. whichare their daily Food: Whence 
their Fleſh becomes very unwho:ſome, 
and is us'd at great Feaſts more tor a ra- 
Tity than upon any other account; for 
tis certain, roaſt one of them cver ſo 
dry, then ſet it by, and look on it the 
next day, and it will appear blood- raw, 
as if it had not been roaſted at al! 
The Hens generally lay their Eggs abroad 
in Hedges and Buſhes, where the Cock 
cannot find them, who will otherveite 
break them; as {oon therefore as ſhe be- 
gins to lay, ſeparate her from the Cock, 
and houle her till ſhe has brought forth 
her young, and the Coronet of Feathers 
begins to riſe in their Forehead, then 
turn them abroad, and the Cock will 
cheriſh them, but not betore. For the 
Hens ſitting- time, it is juſt thirty Days, 
and then any ſort of Grain with Water 
is good for her: Before the Chickens TO 
abroad, let them be ted with freſh green 
Cheeſe, and Barley - meal with Water; 
and afterwards the Dam will provide for 
them. The beſt time to ſer a Pea-hen, 
is at the new Moon; and if Hen-eggs 
are {et amongſt hers ſhe will nouriſh both 
equal:y: The Chickens are very tender 
and the leaſt Cold will kill them; there- 
fore let them not go abroad, but when 
the Sun ſhines, As to the feeding of 
Peacocks, the labour may be {av'd; toi 
if they go in a Place where there is any 
Corn ſtirring, they'll be ſure to have 
part; and their Fleſh being ſeidom or 
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never eaten, there needs no care to 
raken for their fattening. Fowever 1! 
young ones are ſaid to be cxt- art 
Meat; bur then they ſhould be ber 

bout a Month before they are Kid | ; 
fed with Corn, not ſuffering they; +; 
have their uſual Food. ; 

PEAR, a well known Fruit, of -/;/ 
there is great Variety, ſo as to tu: 
the Kitchen and Table throughout“ 
Year with different Species - of thele 
ſome of the chief are deſcribd dn 
their reſpective Heads. 

PEAR-APPLE, a fine pleafint F. 
of a rough Coat, but the Tree i: 
good Bearer. | 

PE AR-GREEN-ORANG FHO 
Vert in French, is pretty big, Pit, rh 
and hollow-ey'd, green-tringed wit! ('1;, 
nation: It's Pulp is ſhort, juice ſ191r? 
and particularly perfumed: It bez! 
bundantly in a Dwarf, and ripen: !: 
Auguſt. 

PEAR-GREEN-SUGARED, +: 
Name deſcribes its juice and colour, 
in ſhape 'tis like the MWizter-ſhors. | 
{maller, the pulp is very buttery, 
taſte agrecable; but it is a little ſtrom? 
towards the Core; and is ripe in . 
end of October. 

PEAR-MAIN, an excclent Apr: 
and very proper for Cider, of two 0: 
three ſorts; the larger is more pup! 
but does not keep ſo well, neither 1 
Summer Pear- main io good as the 
rer One. 

PEAR-MAIN- RUS SET, 2 7) 
pleaſant Fruit that continues long o 
Tree, and in the Contervatol y; it 
takes both of the R. eng and He 
main in colour and taſte ; one lice bt 
generally Reſet, and the other tre: 
like a Pear-141. 

PEAR-MUSKED ORANGE 
POrange Muſque,aproity laige, f Pur, 
much tinged wirh red, a little St, A 
Skin uſually ſpotted with back 0 
the Pulp pleaſant enough, but 4 
oritty . It's ripe the beginning of 
guſt. el 
PEAR-SKINLESS in Fo: 
Poire ſans Peau, called allo he = 


: «43. 41 4s 
flower and Haſly-ru.jſ-lez, is 10093" | 


ped, and Ruſſer-colow'd j the JU 
| | . 


"'s 
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ne ſweet, Pulp tender, a good Pear, and 
{tally ripe about the 20th ot Tuly. 
PEAK 
I French, is bot 
Jer eſteemed by we, | 
F -fumed : Its colour is 9e 
„ :c:ſonable Bigneſs, being ripe in Oclo- 


h ſtony and dry, anc 


* 


we . Yo . . 

| PEAR-TREE : This will proſper 
n tony, or gravelly Lands, where Ap- 
F.'-.trecs will not thrive, nay, even in 


Flier Tree in a Grove than the lat- 
8 1 

ter, to ſhelter a Houſe or a Walk from 
tie Summer's Heat, or the Winter's 
Co, and is far more laſting ; and far- 
der for the quantity of Ground it co- 
Kc: it bears much more Fruit than the 
Ade. tree, by reaſon of its height: 
here is no Tree requires an exact and 


Por, which in free and rich Soils is apt 
Ro be ungovernable, running altogether 
ro Wood and luxuriant Branches: Ir is 
Commonly too proud for a Wall; yet 
Wor the fake of that noble Fruit which 
* kinds produce in ſuch a Station, 
worth while to humble and kcep it 

order: For that purpoſe the moſt vi- 
o:0us Branches may be plaſſid, cutting 
em near the place from whence they 
Noot, more than half through: which 
Faul checks its vigour, and conſe- 
eny renders it more diſpoſed to put 
rh weaker Shoots, and form bearing 
Ws; this Method of Plaſhing is alio 
nauhr vſe, when you would pre- 
ir Burrenneſs, and have only an awk- 
ud Branch made uſe of to fül the Va- 
cy. Many recommend grafting the 
on a Ouince-ſtock, which indeed 


. 
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be a cures too great Growth and! 
"> ancy, and may for a time anſwer 
WE: Purpole for bearing ſpeedily; but 
1 bcy are not long-liv'd, neither do 
\ i FF) bear ſuch, fair large Fruit, nor make 
w_ h handiome, regular Trees, as thoſe 
„aon a Pear-ſtock. The bearing 
Zofe Pear-rree may be eaſily diſtin- 
eas won as the Leaves are off in 

ber, as being much fuller and 
"© fwell'd than others; which is to 
-." 1;. 8 minded, that you do not 
ix e olf in the Pruning. All ſalſe 


1 
$3 
4 


. binding, hungry Clay. It is a 


7 4 
ueful Management ſo much as the 
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Wood or Water-ſhoots are to be taken 
away, which are ſoon dilcern'd in re— 


R-TAILED, La Groſſe Queue gard they have Eyes at a much greater 
|! diſtance than ordinary, one from ano- 
ſome, becauſe much | ther; theſe ate found in moſt vigorous 
vriſh, and of j Trees, eſpecially Peaches: The Coch-ſpur, 


that is, the Extremity of the laſt Year's 
Pruning is alſo to be pared off, This 
Tree is to be manag'd as the Peach in 
Summer; and its peculiar Diſtemper, 
when planted againſt a Wall, is that the 
Leaves are attacked by a fort ot Infects 
call d Tigers, which tick to the Back of 
them and dry them up, by ſucking all 
their green Juices ; the other kind of 
Pear: trees are {abject to the Canker and 
| Scabs. 
PEAR-WHITE-MUSKED, (or 
le Blanquet Auſque of the French) is in 
| bigneſs pretty near the Muſcat Bobert, 
has a fine Skia of a pale yellowiſh co- 
lour, a little ting'd with red on the Sun- 
ny- ſide; the pulp is ſomewhat firm, 
and not without ſome earthly and ſtony 
Matter; the juice very ſweet and ſu— 
gard, and the Fruit ripe in the begin- 
ning of July. | 

PEARCH, a Fiſh that is Hook- 
backed, ſomewhat like a Hog, and arm- 
ed with ſtiff Griſtles, and his Sides with 
dry thick Scales; being a bold biter, as 
appcars by his daring to adventure on 
one of his own kind, even with greater 
courage than the Pike. He Spawns but: 
once a Year, and that is in February or 
March, and feldom grows above two 
foot long; and his beſt time of biting is 
when the Spring is far ſpent. Allo a 
Rod to meaſure Land with. See Perch. 

P E AR C H-F IS HING; the 
proper Baits, are a Minnow, or little 
Frog, but a Worm called a Brandling is 
the beſt; you may alſo angle for this 
Fiſh with Lob-worms, Bobs, Oak- 
worms, Gentles, Colewort-worms, 
Minnowdores, Waſps, and Cod-baits, 
It you row for a Pearch with a Min- 
now, which of all Baits yields the beſt 
Sport to the Angler, it muſt be alive, 
ſticking the Hook through the upper 
Lip, or Back-Fin, and let him ſwim 
above Mid-water, or ſomewhat lower; 
for which End you are to have an indit- 
terent large Hook, with a Quill * 

ine; 
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Line; but ſome with good Succeſs have |but being boil'd with the unripe 7,,, 
us'd a ſtrong Silk-Line; and a Hook ar- in them, are extraordinary ſweet : T:, 
med with Wire: They alſo carry with [great inconveniency that attend; tus 
them a Tin-Pot of about 2 Quarts, is, That their extraordinary fwe-+;,/ 
wherein they keep Minnows or Gud- | makes them liable tobedevour'd hy He 
gcons alive, the Lid of which is full of [The large, white and green 1e ; -- 
little Holes, ſo they can give them freſh tender, and not to be ſet till the (un 
Water without opening it; and this ought [over, and then not very thick ; tor i, 
to be done cycry Quarter of an Hour leſt [{pread much, and mount high, +4 
they die therefore require the help of tall S 
But if you fiſh with a Frog, you muſt [Belides which, there is another ue 
taſten the Hool: thre the Skin of his Leg, [large, gray, and extraordinary fe 
toward the upper Part thereof; and as that is but lately propogated, and dene 
the Pearch is none of the leather-mouth- Ju large Bed in your irchen-Gardey, 
ed Fiſhes, when he bites, give him time] They thrive ma warm light Sc. 
enough to pouch his Bait; and obſerve lit be rich, the Peaſe are the fairer; U 
that the beſt Place to fiſh for him, is in if lean, they are the more car!y, 2 
the Turning ot the Water-eddy in a good | ſpend better, eſpecially when dry ; Son 
Gravel-{cour, where you cannot tail of f fow them at random, as they do Cc 
them. but that is no proper means at ; 
PEARL, Pin, and IVeb, or any un-| thers ſet them in ranges, with 4 D 
natural Spot or thick Film over an] or Setting Stick, at a convenient ditt 
Horſc's Eye, comes from ſome Stroke or | which is a very good way both tor t:: 
Blow given him, or from Deſcent of | ſaving of the Peate, and to given 
the Sire, or Dam; the Pearl being known] to paſs between them, for the Hovohny 
by a little round, thick, white Spot, like] Gathering, &. But that which ts 179 
a Pearl, trom which it had irs Name, | us'd, and beſt approved of, is the Ho 
growing on the Sight of the Eye: For] ing of them in, which males a quis 
the Cure, ſee Blood/hotten Eyes, Among [riddance of the Work, and covers 2. : 
Hunters, Pearl is that Part of a Decr's|a certain depth, and will not harden vo 
Horn which 1s about the Burr, ſadden the Ground, as ſetting docs. ! 
PEASE, are the chicfcſt of Pulſe, |the Mould between them be kept . 
whereof there is almoſt a different kind | they'll ripen the ſooner, by the Retiects 
for every fort of Land, and every Sea- Jon of the Sun; and it you can tur! 
fon ; ina ſtiff fertile Ground, they yield them with Sticks to climb on, tber 
a conſiderable Crop, without ſuch fre- will yield a great encreaſe. This 0! 
140 quent Fallowings as other Grains re- being order'd as Barley is in Mabing. 
|. | quire ; they deſtroy the Weeds, and pre- ſprout well; then beaten ſmall, and 7 
16 pare Land for after-Crops, ſo as to im- into a Veſſeh ſtopped with a bun? ® 
| . prove and not impoveriſh the Soil. Of Rag, will ferment; and after 2, 3, "+ 
5 uch as are planted or {own in Gardens. Months, if Diſtill'd, will yield very ſro? 
140 the Hor. ſpur 1s the ſpeedieſt of any] Spirits. oY 
N. growth; tor being {on about the mid-! For the Management of Peaſe in! 
wit dle of May, it will in about fix weeks. Field, take the following Obſer vat 
return into your Hands dry again; or if The common ſort of white led 
ſoven in February or March, they l rouſe beſt in a light Soil that is oe 
earlier than any fort ſown before W in- rich; it the Land be any w le bins, 
ter: But if you ſow them in September, they do beſt ſo n with a brow C45 
and can by Fences ot Reed, or otherwiſe, and only tarrow'd in; the mot pore 
defend them from extreme Froſts, you time tor ſowing them, is about“ 
may have ripe Peaſcods in May following. middle or latter end ot Abril. 2.035 
Next the $./gar-pea, which being plant- three Buſhels to an Acre. G 1 
ed in April is ripe about MN imer, are gene all ſown unter Fu o 
its Cods are ver, crooked and ill ſhap'd, | delight moſt in a cod molt La 
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.de common Allowance for Seed is 2 
F 1494-15 to an Acre, and the uſua time 
| ing them 15 in February. In Ox- 
„re the Henley Gray and the Red. 
Fe Peas are counted the beſt for 
(bound new-broke up, the Jule gray 
er Itrong Land, the Han hire- Rias for 
wr cbalked Lands, the mal! K. ripe 
| Pa tor poor oravelly Ground, and the 
(a ſrald ben for four land. When 
* „me brought imo the Granary, tis 
| molt expedient to tay them in thick Heaps 
or in Bins, to preſerve them moſt rhe 
onder; ſince the ſpreading of them thin 
on a Floor dries them 1060 ſoon, and 
ber way much of their Sweetneſ< and 
E vine: But the beſt Method for KCeP- 
ina thoſe you delign for your Own) tpend- 
ic is to tmaſh them as there is occation 
bor their uſe, or to put them into cloſe 
Cr, 204 Head them up. 
pE AS F-E VER L ASTING, a 
Pant that is eaſily propagaicd, and in 
end thrives exceed:nely. Its Root 
Vicids yearly a great burden of excellent 
0% WG Provender for Horſts : They are 10 be 
been carly in the * on digged 
aon in rows, and ſo howed in the 
aral between the Seed; for the Sced 


ve 


e is Ong in coming up: No Profit the firſt 
rar, but Care and Pains to preſerve 
them fom Weeds; yet the ſuccecding 
CBE Years will recompence you abundantly. 
1 Some low theie Peaſe firſt on a fmall 
BF Pd, end next Year remove them into 
Gn Ground new-dreſs'd wich Plough or 
9 


ae and planted at avout 12 or 18 
lnches, fo as they may be eaſuy Weeded 
or Houghed. 

Peaſe beget good Nouriſhment, and 
ve not ſo windy or abſtertive as Bears, 
| 3d therefore not {© caſily evacuated out 
et the Body, but boi ing Beets with them, 
they loſen it; however tho? freſh, or 
ein Peaſe are very agreeable to the 
| Taſte, ſtir up the Appetite, g. yet they 
bedet Windinets, and being caten with 
| ther Cods, are Laxative, and hard to di- 


Feel; but their Taconveniencies may be 
ccd, by boiling them with Salt, 
on "= nd good ſtore of Oil, atterwards ſprink- 


1 ing Pepper on them, Orange-juice, &c. 
s tor Salleting, the Pods of the 
: Sager Peaſe, v len fu ſt they begiu to ap- 
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pear, when the Husk and Tendrels, af- 
ford a pretty Acid, or ſharp Taſte, and 
make up our Sallet-Compound, as do 
thoſe of Hops and of the Vine. 

PECK, an Exgliſh dry meaſure con- 
taining two Gallons ; the fourth part of 
a Buſhel, or the fitth part in Water-mca- 
lure, 

PFE. AI. ING. a laſting Apple that 
makes admirable Cider, and agrees well 
with this Climate; the Tree being a 
good Bear or, 

PELLAGE, a Cuſtom or Duty 
paid tor Pelis or Skins of Leather, 

PELLITORY, or Dorble- Ptarmi- 
ca, a Plant that has tall ſlender Sta'iks, 
ong. narrow, green Leaves, and many 
white Flowers at the top of the Stalk ; 
the Roots being white, long Strings, 
ſoringing in divers places, whereby they 
are very apt to be enereaſed. 

PEL T. the Shin of a Beaſt: In Falcon- 
ry, the Corcaſs ot any Fowl diſmember'd. 

PELT-W OOL, Wool pull'd off 
from the Pelt or Skin of a dead Sheep. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a maritime 
County of South-Hales, bounded on the 
South and Weſt by the Sea, on the North 
by Cardiganfhire, and on the Eaſt by 
Car marthenſhire. It contains 420000 A- 
cres of Ground, and about 43 20 Houſes, 
and is the moſt fruit ful County of Sonth- 
Wales, yickling plenty both of Corn and 
Catrel; its Air being good and tempe- 
rate: *Tis alio diſtinguiſſd from the reſt 
by its fendin! 
ment, viz. One tor the Shire, one for 
 Per:broke, and another for Haverford 
Weſt. 

PEN andPEN-STOCK, See Bay 
or Pen. 

PENDANT FEATHERS (mn 
Falcoury) thoſe Feathers that grow behind 
the Thighs of 2n Hawk. 


kind of Seed, ſuch as are on Threads 
or Chives in the middle of Talips and 


Lilies, Set Chives. | 


| PENDULOUS, hanging down, 
dangling. 

PENDULOUS-HEADS; thus 
Botanfts call thoſe Flowers that hang 
downwards, the Stalk not being able to 


{tand upright, 
Nan PENNY- 


g three Members to Parlia- | 


PENDANTS, (among Florit.) 2 


FED 


PENNY-ROYAL, 2 common 
plant in every Kitchen Garden, p opa- 
gated from Slips or P:anches fer in A- 
ril. 


PENNY-WFIGHT: 


this cont, 


of 24 ( ains, in Ty. . bt, each Grain 
voc hing 2 80 in of Mheat oathered 
OU Ot: he im! {ile 71 12 J. IT, YI + ary A ; 
of thei 29 mate an once Troy, 
Fen- weight of Goid-Buiign i; worth 
Shilings, and of Suver-Bumon three 


Pence. 
PEON 
two 


Yo FLON-:Y. 


Fexes, Mac or Female; tie tirfl 


being fig ge, and Known by ins Love | Dutt, which is very pernicious, and tre 
coming conſtantly vehole FRO any | quentiy ſticks in the Folds cf ihe 90. 
Civiiion, its Root lang and roy and i mach, where inſtead of promoting Con. 
the Flower of 3 pur ph d; the 7 ee aig: it often cauſes a Pain at th» 
often beoring inge, others dowut: le; the | Heart, and fires the Blood. I: owl 
Leaves of av are divided on the e. 20s | theretore be grofly bruiſed only. The 
the Roots more tuberous, grog in I⁰,K Cup, chin, tho pe, ive 
cleds, with many ound piece ; taffen “and burviny, vet is eaten by the Ain 
to them with imaller Strirgs. Of rhe; with Salt: nd LI eg ar, by I Fa 25 an 
Left double ores, there arc leveral ferts {| utizal Conciment but it would be ct 
1. The 40:6 prrfie Ice, ſmmaler in dangercus Confequence with us, being 
all Its parts than the common red one 00 much more of an acrimentous ard 
the Leaves of a Whiter NEE, thoſe of | biting Qual ty, which by Art and Wiz 
the F.ower, are of a | ily ht C ol our and | ture 1s notwithſtan ding render d not on. 
foon tail. 2. The don e Caruetion Pe- iy lafe, but very agrec able in Or Se 
ony, ofahnight ſhim, In; 7 Curration-cc)our, | Bur a proper Way 10 order it is totass 
ai the {11} opening. ot a aly grows pu- he Pods and dry them Fe y Well 11 
Icr. t till amoſt white; the Leaves never] Pan; and when they are become ſum̃c- 
fall, but wither on the Stalk, 3. Theſenily hard, cut them i810 mail Piece: 
double bi. or write Ih y lace figw- | and mp thera n a Mortar 10 Dutt, 
ered. and at ſuſt opening. tinter vrit h | % every. Ounce thereof, add a Pound ot 
a light VWuſh, bur in a few dans turns}, Wheat: Flo Gs fermented wich a tte 
pericét wine, and continues fe 004 be [Lovaveng knead and make it 910 Ci 3:6; 
foie nt decavs, ant tlien withe's on the lor Loaves cut long— w! e in the ave ct 
Sialk, and is the beſt yer come to our | IN. ples ² ket: Bake theſe a ſecond Tin 
know wdie, 4. Tl dorble 55 viped FPeo f till they arc ſtonc-hard; pe ud themaozn 
zy. that s ſmaver than the Joſt im wil its | as betete, and farce the Powd: r throu2 
Parts; the Flower ot a fing red, ſtriped [a fine Sieve for a very prop r Scalonin 
with white, laſts Jon, and caſts n0 inſtead of common (e, gen But de 
Leaf. argen Huss or firſt pecping Buds of te 
All thete dower in the Month of Aa, Walnut tree, dried to Powder, let ve (07 


are hart Plants, and endure lon; in = 
Ground without ſtirring; Oct *. is the 
only Time ro 1cmoye them; and o 
theſe Roos, none will grow, but tuch 
25 have Sg rours or Buds at the Ind, o 


rather Top of 7 m; but of thi: fort 
every Piece will grow. The double ones 


fme Years b 1g Seeds to Perfection, 
which bei, bad very chin in Sz; ren | 


SEE + $ 
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ber, where they may ſtand unremorcd 
the Ground for 2 Years, may produce 
new Va ities, 

PEPPER, an Indian Spice that i; 
hot and ury 1 an high Degree, of 1 
13 GV (d Virtue ara: st ll U. latu! $1 
ceoedu A Hom cod an > phi QUIT ATIC k Cor: 
ti u ions, and Crudlinie 
er; and theretoere or umts. 


A $ has > 


* Ie 


* 
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HetoOcor ett a 3 em pet thic cod Fer! 
7 
21d my 3s ah n Rloiſture, I: 124 
nerergo-be-omitie lend lere en 71 rin 


p Ovidell ir be 110 CA eN 160 mal! 


oſten we find it) to an almoſt im 


. 22 6 
t +> 4, * 


beer in ſ:me Places, and ſo a. £9 
A; yrtle-berr bog. a 
P RAMBULATION, a Was. 
ing mo! or about: erat 4 
For. et, is the ſurveying or walking bout 
the ee by juſtices or O her Ortce 
thereto appointed, in order to et d 


the Linuts or Bounds of it. 
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PERCH or PEARCH, a Rod or 
pe with which Land is meaſur'd; of 
which 40 in Length and 4 in Breadth 
1 ke an Acre: It con-ains 16 Foot and 

and 18 Foot in Mexuring Cop 

Cs ods: Pur ſeveral Countics diſſe T 
rein; as in Staffordſhire 24 Foot, in 
» Foreſt of Herwood 21 po to the | 
Porch, thc Foot there being 18 Inches 
„ the Meaſure of which Toot was | 
mn Med on the Chancel-wall of Edo/fow, 

d in the Church of St. Mary in Nor- 
2 ace in Hereſoraſinre, a Perch of 

7 ing is 16 Foot and an halt, a Perch 
85 Dirching 21 Foot; a Pole of burn- 
„or denſhireg, Ground is 12 Foot, of 
Wood 21 Foor. 

4 U Id ENNI AL.; continuing long. 
Jing: Perennial Leaves, a Term us! by 
Finn for {uch Leaves as laſt all the 

1 RFU MES; thoſe here meant, 

uch as are neceſſary to be apply d to 
1 ries, in Caſes of Cole, Glanders, 
Nücums, Murr, Poxes, Catarri's, &c. 
tor theic are not only eflectual to break 
a Co! of but diſſipate congeab'd Humours 
which annoy the [ica d, Brain, and Sto 
mach of the Horſe, and ſometimes ex- 
rel, and cauſe him to vent at his Noe 
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Mouth, much Filth and Corruption 


FER 

Tea, male him receive the Smoak into 
his Noſtrils for a quarter of an hour, 
which wil! expel abundance of matter. 
z. The wild Vine that grows in the 
Hedges, called uc Briony, ſliced ſmal 
ww hie it is gree n, and afterwards beaten, 
caſts forth a ſmell t that will make 2 
Horſe void Matter, 

PERFUME BAG, theuſe of theſe 
Lags is commonly to peitume Cioaths, 
ec. to make up which take 12 ounces 
of Flower -de- tice of Florence, and 3 Ounces 
of Reſe wood, a quarter of an ounce ot 
Calimus, 2 ounces of yellow Sarmmdoyr, 
and 2 ounces and a half of Benjamin, 
half an ounce of Cinnumnon, and a quarter 
of an ounce of Cloves. 

PERIPLOCA, a Plant that twiſts 
it {elt about a pole like a Hlop. ang lives 
over the Winter; it is encreated by Lav- 
ers, and Yearly puts forth ſmal!, blue 
Bloſſoms. 

PERIPNEUMONY, an Inflam- 
mation of the Lungs, attended v oy n 
acute Fever, and a diffcuty of Br. 
ing. cc. 

PERRY. a Drink made of Pears; 
the beſt fort for this ute, are uch a5 276 
not fir to be enter, but fo n this 
Swine will nor cu, nay, har! 7. lined 


to them, the fi ter to he by \antcd in 1i-do 


* op, cg, and peſter his Head and . 
TT I, 
Humagurs that are engen Ger d in the! 
Headand Brain: T he Ingredi jents of {ach i 
Terfumes ne many: but the beſt ot al; 
!5t0 take Olth ane 
07 Franſ iucen ſe, bruiſed groſly together, 
a 2n ſtrewycd upon a Chahn o-difh of 12 oals, 
ind let the Horte recoive the Smoak O! 
i up his Noſtrils, thro' a tunnel, that 
ul bring away abundance of tough 
Matter reduc'd to Water from the Head 
2rd Brain, inſomuch that it will be al- 
moſt ready to ex tinguiſh the Fire: This 
i n excellent comforter of the Brain. 
brings grcat chearfulneſs to the Heart. 
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z and ometimes dry up many Dat wa 


rows, e The Goo , Fear. Tov "© 

ar, Bavetan.-perw, and 12 -Pear. are 
thoſe that bear the name of the beſt for 
this purpoſe; and the redcer they are, 
the more to be preſe: red. For the me— 


Storax, Beajan: thode ot making this Liquor, it's the 


very 1ame as that of Cider, only it mult 
be noted, that the Pears ſhould b. very 
ripe before they are ground; and tis ad- 
viied by forme, to mix Crabs among the 
Pears, of weakeſt Juice, to mend the 
Liquor. 

P FERSIANWHE F. L., an Fngine 
in rented to raiſe a quantity of Watcr ſuf- 
ficient for overflowing Lands, that bor- 
der in the Banks of Rivers, where the 


:nd enilvers the hole Body. 2. Take 
© Betory, Vervain, Mug wort, Speedwell 
Halm, Wormwood, Sc:bious, Arrimo- 
„ Mint, Hyſſop, and Sage; Burn 
nete in a C hafing-qiſn, and putting 4 

3 Wita a hole in it about the Hoi fe 5 


Streams Ive fo low, as to be incapable 
of doing 1 it. This Wheel may be made 
of any ſize at pleaiure, according to what 
height you wou d have the Water con- 
vev'd; and the ſtrength of the Stream 
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that gi. es motion to the Engine. 
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At a a ARC. are ſeveral Boxes {et round j place, above the middle ef the bact. of 
the Wheel that turns this Engine, and | the Float, and as the Wheel goes ron, 
raiſes the Water; at Fig. 2. the Boxes] and the Float laden with water ries, 10 
are repreſented open, the flat ſides of | the V/ater by degrees tends towards tlut 
which are directed againſt the Stream: part of the Float which is next tit 
C ſhews the ſide that dips into the Wa- Wheel : As the Float ſurmounts the 
ter, and at D is the place where the | Ciſtern or Receiver, the Water diſchar- 
Water runs out, when the Wheel come ges it ſelf into it, every Float ſucceemy 
to the height of E, at which place is a one another, and emptying it felt e 
Trough at F, to carry the Water off, | the Receiver; ſo that if one Float cos 
Wheel for draming Lands. tain a Gallon of Water, and there be ;- 

Another ſort of Perſian Wheel is made Floats on the Wheel at one motion ro 
after the manner of an under-ſhot Mill, it delivers 30 Gallons of Water into the 
with a double Ring, into which are let | Ciſtern. Such a Wheel may be abov! 
two Pins whereon the Floats are faſten'd, ' fifteen Foot Diameter, and the F:02's 3! 
which are made hollow); the half, that | 18 Inches diſtance; ſo as to throw 0 
is moſt remote from the Wheel, holds the Water 11 or 12 Foot above tt 


that Water which is taken in at the open | level of your Stream; the Wheel wil gos 


tin 


LED 


(times round in 1 Minute, and carry up a- 
bout 120 Hogſheads of Water in an Hour, 
o::1y by penning or ſtopping an ordinary 
Current ; This Engine will very well 
Water thirty or forty Acres of Land; 
+ works conſtantly, and will laſt many 
vate without Repairs, ſo that it ſtands 
not Nil, the one ſide drying and grow- 
ing ighter than the other; and the ſlow- 
the motion is, the better the Water 
delivered. 

PES AGE, a Cuſtom or Duty paid 
tor the weighing of Merchandizes or 
Mes. 

ES AT E, is when a manag'd Horſe 
dies handſomely before and upon his 
Hanches, and at the fame time bends 
his Fore-legs up to his Body: This is 
o neceſſary an Action, that unleſs a 
Horſe can do it perfectly, he will never 
co well in any Air; yet he ſhould not 
ze taught it at the firſt Riding, before 
he is pretty far advanc'd in the Manage 
and render'd obedient to the Hand and 
Hee:s, 

PESTILENCEF, otherwiſe called 
the Plague, Murram, or Garget, is 2 
very intect;ous Diſeaſe, and comes to 
Horſes, ſometimes by over hard Riding 
or Labour, ſo that the Beaſt is ſurfeited; 
lometimes alſo by the Contagiouſneſs of 
tae Air, and evil Vapours and Exhalati- 
ons that ariſe out of the Earth after 
great and haſty Foods; or by coming 
mo fenny and marſhy Ground, that has 
ays been bred in pure and holſome 
Air, The ſigns to know it are, it will 
come ſuddenly upon him; but atter three 
or tour days dropping, he'll ſwell under 
the roots of his Ears, like the {welling 
ot Veins, and under the Cawl ; and the 
Tumour, through its malignancy ſpreads 
upto his Check, and becomes very hard: 
Then the Horſe will forſake his Meat, 
ind be very fleepy, hanging down his 
Head in the Manger; his Eyes yellowiſh, 
his Breath ſhort, very hot, and offenſive; 
ind ſometimes a Carbuncle or Boil as big 
i: 2 Gooſe-egg, will break out in his 
Orvin, and his Stones will hang limp and 
Bong, but not always: if he cannot 
© recovered but dies, bury him very 
«<p, that no ſcent if poſſible, may re- 


Main trom him to intect the reſt. 


PHE 

There are many things in general very 
good for this Diſtemper; wherein you 
muſt by no means, blood your Ilorſe, 
for that will certainly kill him; and to 
preſerve him trom the Infection it you 
can, 'tis preſcribed to anoint his Note 
with Vinegar, wherein Aſa ſetida has 
heen ſteeped : but particularly for the 
Cure, 1, Take Deril-bit, Grn-powder, 
Snake-weed, Angelica, Bay-berries, the 
Root Meanum, and E{lecampane, all bea- 
ten to powder, and give it him two 
Mornings together ; about three ounces 
of all of them 1s enough. 2. Others 
give him two ſpooufuls of Diapente with 
a pint of yhite- wine, or a quatt. of ſtrong 
Beer ſweeten'd with Treacle. 

The ſame diſtemper is alſo incident to 
Swine, and is known by their faſting 
and mortality; for the curing whereof, 
take Hens-Dung, and boil it in Liver-wort, 
with a little Red-Oaker and give it the 
Beaſt in warm Water. 

Neither are Goats exempted from 
this Evil; fo that as ſoon as you ſce 1 
or 2 of them taken therewith, all the 
reſt muſt be immediately blooded, and 


you muſt not let them feed all the day. 


but 4 Hours only, keeping him cloſe up 
in a Pen, or the like, and fo ice if any 
other grow ſick ; then tis proper to give 
them Raſhes, Reeds, as allo the Roots 
of White-thorn, well beaten with an Iron- 
peſtle, and mixt with Rain-water, with- 
out giving them any other thing to 
drink. 

PHANTASY; if an Ox or other 
Beaſt have this Diſtemper upon him, he 
will ſhake much, quiver in the Flanks, 
and pant; the Cure is, to give him ſome 
Runnet, Soot and Chamber-Lye mix'd 
together. 

PHEASANT; to judge a-right of 
this Bird for cating; a Cock, if young, 
has a ſhort Spur, but if old, a ſinall ſharp 
Spur; ſee it be not cut nor pared; if 
at, it has a Vein on the tide of the 
Breaſt under the Wing, if new, a fat 
firm Vent; if you touch it hard with 
your Finger it will pee! ; then if young, 
it has a 1mooth Leg. and a fine imooth 
grain on the Fleſh; if od, it has a rugged 
wrinkled Grain on the Fleſh, and ful: oft 


| Hairs, like an old Yard Hen; fo if the 


Na; be 


HE 
be full of Eggs, ſhe will have a faſt and 


open vent; if not full, a cloſe Vent. 
For the fecding part, ſee Partridge 
PHEASANT-TAKING; when 
you perceive an Eye of Pheaſants, or 
indeed a Covey of Partrid es, haunt fach 
a Ground, go thither, and in ſome pat 
therecf, diſtant f om any Redge, Buſh 
or Gate, about 40 or 50 paces, pirch up 
4 Sticks, each a Foot long in a ſquue, 
and ſcatter 4 or 5 handfals of Oats, Bur- 
ley or Wheat in the midit of the 111d 
Sticks, and as you walk through the 
Ground from the Sticks, ſcatter a f:w 


| 


Corns, which may ſerve as a train to 
draw on the Game to the great heap 
in the midſt of the Sticks, whore the 
Birds coming to feed as utual, will ſoon 
find out the train, and fo the great bait, 
and not fail to return thither next morn- 
ing, in hopes of another repalt ; againſt 
vy nich time let it be laid ready for them, 
and pitch up by every one of the 4 Sticks 


a buſh ot Furz; and if they cat the ſecond | 


time, which may be diſcerned by their 
dung, notwithſtanding your Furz-buſhes; 
then againſt their next coming, crof: 
{tome lines of Pack-thread in form of a 
Net, and if yet they perlilt to come, 
you may be ſure to take them with the 
following device; take away the Sticks, 
Furz-buſhes and Pack-thread, and then 
pitch this Net, 


the tour main ſupporters of rhe 


on the top, and for the four fi- 
vp that deſigned by the Letter 
over the top of the Net that 1 
for the ſide muſt not be flat, b 


mall Twigs; the bottom faſlen 


the more to embolden them, 


and right, the 2 ends whorcot 


next buſh or ſhelter, wire you 


Net will draw, that upon occ 


they are all butic eating the ba! 
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Farth, and the Cord, or Verge d:! 
Net riſing in them; then place 1 
Furz-buſhes at each corner of the ©; 


n+ 1 


the running Cord of the Net br 


mul 


It 


1 1 * 


For the placing of which, note. 


i 


cealed, but within reach of the . 
When all is fixed, ſpread the Bait 8 
merly, but try once or twice han, 

hon . 
may be in good order; the belt ti 
wait their coming is at Day. b eak ; woo 
t. 0 a0 
your Line with a quick motion, putt 
| f. 


B, C. D, muſt be fix'd ſtrong in 
Ground, that the Net may beliglit fr 


f3 4 
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ſloping like a pent-Houſe, ſappertea 


tied to a ſhorg Cord, deligned by be 
Letter G, which Cord muſt reach to 
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1E 


faxing it to the Buſh where you are, and 


make all poſſible haſte to the Net to pie- 
vont their eſcaping. 


PHYLUL YREA; Ser - Aileriins, 
PICEA and PICEASTER, Sec 
"PICKAG E, Money paid in a fir 


for breaking the Ground, in order to £: 
up a 300 h, Stand, or Stall. | 
PIC TS. Al, Ly a woi.dertu! pi ( 
Roman work, begun by Adrian th 
250 Or, A. 1 123. on the e Northern 
Bounds of Euglandl, to prevent the In 
curhons of the Pit; and Scots: It Wa: 
at firſt made, only of Turf, and ſtrengt n 
ened with Paliſadoes, til the F mpe 
Severus, who came into Brian in per 
ſon, and died here, buir it with ſolid 
Stone, reaching So Miles in eng'h from 
the Ii to the German Sca, or trom 
Carliſſeto New-Cajtle, with wa'ch- Tow- 
ers Gorr:{on'd, at Fehe diſtance of a Mile 
tom cach other; but it was ruined tc- 
oa times by the Prcts, and as often 
repaired by the Rommuus; at laſt Aetius a 
Ae General, (anc! the lame brave per- 
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1 | lie tame. now 
ſihers not much from the 1 it Piocorn, 
60 * they. „e tamewlat Figrer, and 
mer fam iar, and apt to be tame; they 
WNM2N LY bi ing | torth 10 al Oe One 
{al Of Pi-cons ar a time, and tho e that 
ic ihe icait of body ae ever the beſt 


> eeders; they muſt have tleir Rooms 
and Boxes mode dean once a Wee! 
hn much in neatuc ts; or if the 
Walls be ou wardly vohitoed or Pp ed, 
hey uke it the dei ter, far building be— 
ing plealing to them: They'il bring forth 
their young once a Month, it duely ted, 
and when they are well paired the? "il 
never fa ate: The Tock is a very love 
in and natmal bid khorh to his "TIEN 

and young 01.05, At q Will lit on the Enron 
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Wlüte the Hon ted, as the Hen a 
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8 
ſon to whom the Britains, in his ablence, white be feeds; ard not on:y but 
directed that lamentable Comphint, to ford the your g with as much painful- 
Aetius, thrice Con ſul, the groars © t the nets 25 the : Darn, being bolt pad when 
"INGLY &c.) rebuilt it of Brick about [le is roo: ling them; Thel Buds may 
A. C. 430, and the 177 ruined it the We fed wih whie Pere, Tares, and a 
Year following; after Which it was no | oo04 flare of © vm Vater; ay In the 
anger 10. yarded, but as a Boundary be- SK OCmmn ere th * 40 re, dare con- 
tween both Nations: The Wall was tin 1. to hay a Tump of Sale, coms 
eight Foot thick, and twelve high from fine IV cas a „-t, Peper in on par- 
the Ground; ir rum on the North fl 4 pole for them'to pic on. wd that 
pe the Rivers Tine, and 1r thi m7, up and | which is gathered fromm ry etre is 
down ſeveral Hills, and the tract of tj bet; 4þ od allo hav. Pry tore 
15 to be ſcen to this day in many. places | of dry Su, Gravel, Pebbles, to pathe 
both in Cuinterlaud and Nerthrmber- | ond ce hem windy and care is to 
band. be had that io Vermin, or other Birds 

PIEPO UDER-COURT, (from | come into; their Pongs, ce Cially Star- 
the French Words Pie a Voot and Pordre- lings, O. Which we great Wire-l ac k- 
r Duſty) a Court held in Fairs, to yield er- 

Juſtice to Buye: 'S and Sclers, and for re- 7 IG EON IO US E; fee Pole 
dress of al Diforders committed in them, | C25. 
fo called, becauſ- they are moſt uſual in PIG PONS er DO VS, weo! ve- 
Sammer, and Suiters to this Court are} rious Lands INV W.it-andt. Tame,” as 
commonly Co! untry Ch is W it ui ty | Hoo. [-P10004$» Roc. Doreen 
F © et; Or trom C *pedition i e: Ong To I oh | Pia! 95 8 2 0 1 117-99, Tirtle- 
hexring of Cauſes belonging thercio, be- doves, Lc. teviral 1355 dt theſe are of- 
105 C the duſt goes off the TOA. ot the ten fed by land , ond | CPL for their 
Peup'es Feet. lageneſs, Beauty, or dire of Cocars; 
$ A 4 eh 
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with little Coſt or Trouble except in 
Froſt or Snowy Weather, v hen nothing 
is to be had abroad, and about Mrdſu- 
mer, before Peas me 1ipe, which Seafor 
is uſually call'd Bonting Time; becautc 
they are then forc'd to fend on Bents. 
or Seeds of Bent-graſs; altho' thcie Bird: 
bring in much advantage to their (w- 
ners; yet they prove a very great an. 
noyance to the Neighbourhood 5 it be. 
ing unknown what guantity of Wheat, 
Barley, Peaſe, c. they devour. How 
ever, there is no other Remedy but tv 
fright them away by Noi{s or t ont: 
ing Powder at them, ard to hang up 
Feathers in Lines, as tor Crows and o- 
ther Birds. 

PIGEONS-DUNG, not only 
ſurpaſſes the Ordure ot other Fol, but 
even of al! Creatures whatſoever; one 
Load of it being worth ten ot other 
Dung: And thectore it is uſdalh forwn 
on W heat or Parey that lies afar off, where 
other Manure cannot conveiiem be car— 
1y'd; 40 Buſteis of which wil ſerve 
tor an Acre of and. *Tis an excel.cnt 
Soi! for cold moiſt Grounds, being town 
by Hand after the Corn, andi n the iame 
manner, and then hirrow 'd.a with the 
Seed. 

PIKE; a very long-iiv'd Fiſh, accor- 
ding to the Lord Bacon an Gefuer, who 
jay he out- lives all others, which is pit y;: 
as being an abſolute Tyrant of the fieſh 
Waters, as the Salmon is the pror e 
King thereof; the lager thy arc, the 
coarſer the Food, and the ſinalleſt are 
ever the beſt: This Fiſh never ſwims in 
Shoals, bur reſts by himſeif anc, but g 
of a very bold and daring yature, and 
will ſeize almoſt upon any thing; ny, 
will unnaiurally devour his own hind: 
He breeds but once a Year, and {pawns 
between February and March. The beſt 
Sort is four d in Rivers, and tte worſt in 
Mces and Ponds, His common Feod 
is either Pickcel-weed, Frogs, or What 
Fiſh he can get; and ſome tay, the {aid 
Weed both feeds and breeds them. 

PIKE-FISHING; tive are two 
ways of faſting for the Pike: 1. By the 
Ledger. And, 2. By the Walking: bait. 
The Ledger bait is fixed in one certain 
place, and may continue wulle the Ang- 


it Y withal ; and as this F ſh hb ver; 


PI K 
ler is abſent ; this mult be 2 living. 
of Fiſh or Frog; of Fiſh, the den 
Dace, Roach, or Pearch ; for toys, +. 
yciloweſt are moſt precerable : lud 
the Ledig r-bait, it ic be a Fill, 64; 
our Hook though his upper [ip 
then faſt'ning it to à ſtiong Line. at 40 
10 Or 14 yards long, tye the of en 
of the Line cither 10 ſome St. he 100 
Ground, or to the bough of a en 
the Pike's uiual Haunt; hat done, wil 
your Line ona forked Stick, Ig c 
to keep the Bait from drawing it ww 
water, all except halt a vard, or a . 
moe; and your Stick havmg a . 
Cictt at the bnd, tatten your [inc thue. 
in; but fo, as when the Pike come. b: 
may catuy raw jt forth, and | 
Line enough to his hold and paunch, 

Bur it the Bait be a Frog, put the . 
ming-wic in at lus Mouth, and Gout 7 
his Gills; then with a fine Needle n; 
Suk, ſow the upper Part of his bes 
with one ſtitch only to your aun ng 


ih 


wire, or tye his Leg gently above de 
upper Joint of the Wue. 

Anothe way for Angling for a P!:e, 
is wuh a Troll, with a Winch to Won 


ſtrong, your Rod mull not be u too (ev 
der at top; Where ſoud te placed a Ring 
tor „our Line 10 run though, Which 
Line :s to be of Silk. 2 Yaids and 4 
quarter next the Hook, that muſt be 
dyuuble, and fhongly armed with « Wie 
about 7 luches: Upon the Shank of the 
{look taſien forme {mooth Lad, and la- 
ving placed it in tnc Mouth of your fn 
van, with your Lead nk it wih s 
tied downwards; fo caſt your batt up 
and down, and it vou feel the Fifhat the 
took, give him length cucugh to ron 
away wich the Bait, and paunch it; then 
ſt the him with a imart jerk. Another 
H ienꝗdν Dire cbion may be this: In tig 
ling, put your at ming- wie m a Ie 
Mouth of your Gudgcon, {the bet bat, 
and thruſting it along by the Back , 011g 


it out again by the Tail, and these taſteu 


. . x 9, al $0 
it with a Thread, haviug your Reel n 
your Hand, and your Line fix d to O 
Hook through a Ring at the Top ot 


cown in ſome likely Pace in the Water 
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our Rod; then move your Bait up 4 


Wien ou ave a bite, be ſure to give 

dm of which, they uſuady make another 
* quick nor to hercely, leſt you en- 
ch Tackle, and loſe your fiſh to 
Pr it vou fiſh at ſnap, give him leave to take off the Nit and Bloud ; and when 
na itte, then ſtrike the contrary {they are Jry'd, they are put into Barrels, 
to which he runs: 


und your Tackie mull be much 
ier than for the Troll. 


das molt eagerly eariy, in the Mor- 
Wing, and late in the Evening. Sce Hux | or 4 times over, to haſten the deſtroying 


F Wherein they lie ſoaking 20 or 30 


P1L 
ron walk gently by the River-ſide ö 


„ Line enough, and alſo not ſtrike 


But for this 
od of Angling, a Spring-hook is 


1 1L. 
at the Bottom, intermix'd with Dirt, 
Blood, and Scales; to prevent the Loſs 


Pile, and uſe the me, with more ech 
Salt; then they waſh them in Sea-water, 


and preſled to dive out the Gil, which 
iflues away at an hole in the bottom of 
the Cask, and they are then accounted fit 


tor H portation. To prevent the Inconvg- 


Nou fiſh with a dead Bait for a; mency that may ariſe from the Badnelſs of 


in Oil ot Spike, anoint your Bait 
th ith, caſting it Where Pikes tic- 
den; after it has lain a little while at 
tb. bottom, draw it to the Top, and 10 
the Stream, and you will quickly per- 
K 


BP. tabca Minnow, ychow Frog, Dace, ! Sait, that is incumber'd with much Dirt, 
bor oich, and having ditloived Gum ot; 


Sand and Bittern, ( Which carries away the 
Oi, with the Goodnels and Moiſture of 
the Fiſh) Egliſh refind Salt, made from 
Brine raited by the Sun, and embodied by 
Fire, ſhould be us'd, and the Brine and 
Oih or Pickle that runs away, having 


„ea Pike very cagerly following It | 


no Dirt in it, in 10 or 13 Days, may be 


T'.; £10 bites beſt about three in the; feceiv'd into a Well or Receptacle at the 


A cmoon in clear Water, with a gen- 
th Cue, from the middle of Summer 
t be latter End ot Autumn; but in 
Winter al Day long: And in the latter 
Fand the Begininng of Spring, he 


End of the Pile, and what Oil ſwims, 
may be {cuinmed or taken away, and 
put into a ſeparate Cask: The remain- 
ing Brine having no Dirt or Bittern in 
it, is of 1t{cif a good Preſervat ive for 


- . 
*. CC. 


11h, and may be thrown on the ſame 3 


of the Salt, whereby there will be much 


ICHARD, a Sea-fiſh jomewhat Time and Salt ſaved; when it becomes 


en Herring, but leſler. 


bloody ard ſcaly, it may be boiled and 


MILCHARD - FISHING; is}{{cummed, and ſo refitted for further uſe: 


pr. y on the Coaſts of Cornwall and De- 
dure; and performed near the Shore 
N Ait, September, and October; the 
D::c<to; 5 on Shore by the Colour of the 
U ter eſpying where the Shoals are, 
uke Signs to the Boats, to get into 
the middle of them; and they are im- 
= to do this by the Statute of 
4.23. in any Man's Ground. The 
Vin they bring preſently to a Ware-houfe 
dn Shore, where they are laid up in 
de as broad as a large Table, ſuppor- 
Kc dy Backs and Sides: In the piling 
them up, they are falted with Bay- 


Days together during that Time, much | 
00 runs away with dirty Pickle and 
"cm, which laſt draws forth a g 
den of the Oil from the Fiſh, before. it 
tomes to the Preſs, to the great Loſs of 


* Undertakers. When they are taken 


When the Vith are waſhed and drained, 
they are fit to be preiled as before, and 
will not have that ficry Taſte which the 
Bittern occalions; aud the Waſhing, 
lince the Filth are not dirty, need not be 
performed in the Sea; but they may be 
let in a Store-houſe where one IHloaſhcad 
of Water, or Sea- Liquor, will wath ma- 
ny Casks, and theie may by often ue 
be made {o ſtrong by the Salt hanging on 
the Fiſh; that being laved on the Pie, 
will not only ſupply the Uſe of Salt, but 
haſten the curing of the Fill: by melting 
the Salt in which they lay ſoaking. 
Thoſe that are catched at the fuſt Arri- 
val, may be ſalted as white Herrings, and 
kept a Year more or lets, and will be 


reat | more acceptable than ſuch Ha rings. 


becauſe they are more fat and cily ; they 
may alſo be us'd like Anchovies, for 
Sauces; and this Sort are commonly 


F ot the Piic, there remains much Salt | called Fum ati ors: They may be chap 
| | 7 ö VC 
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With 4 Pickle, mw | barrel! led up p like whitc 
Herrings ; for the Reaſon why in the 
common Method they preſs out the Oil, 
is, becauſe they know not how to cure 
tlicm in the P which may be done 
by repack! ng them with dry refined Sal: 
and the Cacks atterwards ted with g good 

dickle in 6 or 8 flours Space; after the 
firſt or little Saiting, they may be cred, 
and rendar'd like Red-LHe: rings. 

PILL er PELF, that which a Hawk 
leaves of her Prey after ſie has been re- 
lieved, 

PILLS-PUR GING, for Horſes : 
are ſcveral Drugs mixt together in one 
body; and being made into round Balls, 


on 
IC XII 3 


are caſt down the Horſe's Throat, vehich 
purge the Head and Brain from Phlegm. 


and other grois Humour. To make 
them, « Take a Pc und of freſh Butter, 
% Hloes and I Fenugree! of cach an once, 
& hve Honey and white Sugar-candy po v- 
% did, of each 4 ounces, Agarici half 
an ounce, reduc'd to a fine powder ; 
* thele beuig wel incorporated with the 
Butter and II ney, make Pills thereof, 
and give them the Horſe, a quantity 
mn propor: iom to his Strength.“ But 
in 3 a ſtrong Cold and Cough w1th- 
l. © Take freſh hutter and Mel- roam 
of each 4 Ounces z Aloes and Sena, of 

each an ounce, Rirbarb and Bay-ber- 
ries 3 ounces cach, Cologrintida and 
Sajjron ot cach two drams, Cordial- 
powder 1 ounce, and Dutch homder 4 
ounces, all beat fine, mix theſe wel! 
voith 2 ounces of Aiithridate, and with 
the Butter and Mel-roſatum ; pound 
ai threupiy together, and make them 
up into Pils.“ Others preſcribe ſick 
Horſes other Pills, the caſieſt fort are 
made of 20 C!5ves of Garlicꝭ clean peel. 
ed and bruiied, a Qu; irter of 3 pound 
ol ſweet Batten; wherein 10:1 up the 
Carlicł in 4 or 6 Balle, as big as 2 Wal- 
nuts a- piece, nid throw them down his 
Throat one atter another: Or elſe, Take 
a quarter of a pound of R::7ter, and as 
much red Sanders, Which beat very well 
together ina Mortar, and make them up 
1 to Balls, giving them as before. Bur | t 
ſome chop an handful of Reſemary- 
eaves very ſmall, and having mixed them 
Will a <1 


cc 
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make them into round Balls, in ores 
be given the Horſe: While other 
5 green Figs, and put them doe 
oat. But the ſtrongc lore g. 
and ſuch as is not to be given 
Hoc of great Nature, an xd tho! ' 
in kealth of Bo: Vs * 15to prepa 
© of Lard, laid in Water 2 "hag 
i King nothing but 2 Ounces of: 
Fat thereof ; ſtamp it in a Vlora 
add therern, Ltquort/h, Fer res! 
Aus- ſeids beaten to power. 0. 
© an Ounce; as much entire! 
and half as much of 4; 
knead all tos e into p ile : 
king 3 Or 4 Ball; thereot, 
fvalow them. 

PILES:STINKING:; of 
ent uſe for Heries in the Co.ic 
vers, Moulten Greaſe and Foringer 
are ma. ade thus, “ * 0g the © Fedde 


0 
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let 


cc 
cc 


cc 
fas 2 4 pelle in oy lage * 
pouring on by degrecs 4 ee 
quantity of Vinegar to incorpo: 
ce them: Make Pills weighinz 1 
drams each, to be dry'd on the bo 
of a Hair- ſieve, and kept as long 9:1 
Pale; Three Doſcs of theſe Pin 
cure that A kind of Colick Fa t 
Red Gripes, being follow'd by 2 G: 
of warm Sheep's or Calt's [1.00 
are alſo very cfiectual in == 
Horſe being well cover'd up 2tter th! 
Doſe, adding another Doſe next 
ing. wich frequent Glyvſters. 

PIL, LS EO MATRICES 
be thus s Prepar ad: Take a 
ver of alutimonq in fine Po weer 5 2 
„ with the mucilage of G:m-Irig 
Is canth, make Pills wel: bine 05250 
* tobeiry'd in the S un, or whict 
the Horſe ſwallow 2 with 
Wine, keeping him bric.ed 2 , 
ter, and repeating the faine Dos 
Day for a Month. Theſc P1.:5 4 
cooling Quility, and only proper " 
the Horſo is not inclined to! e 
vices, or does not require hot le 


PINCHING, (in Flor (0M: 


cc 


ce 


C25 
510 


tend a 


er of a pound of Liabies, 


when the Horſe ſtanding tt! 11 tie! 
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Ade him faſt with the Bridie-hand. 
: 1 applies the Spurs juſt to the Hair of 
W.;. <des; Pinching is alſo a Term made 
Jof by Gardiners, and ſignifies to 
L deſignedly a tender Sprigg of any 
n whatever, without the help of 
- Inſtrument, only uſing the Nals 01 
o Fingers, and young fl.cots fo ſcr- 
are not ſo apt to die ond grow 
ck, 2s when cut with a Knite. I 
be practis'd on Fuds of tende. 
ö ein April or May, and ſometimes in 
Fo, or July; and 'tis commonly us 
I cons, Cucumbers, Sc. but not to 

- I: ui 1: ces. | 
tor the Operation it ſelf, it is per- 
ai uron thick new ſt.oots, within 
or 3 Eyes of the Branch they grow 
ot; and the effect is, that inſtcad ot 
Die ſtrong Wocd-branch (that may be 
d>noxi0us) a vigorous Tree vii pul 
Worth 2 or 3 at thoſe F.ycs remaining; 
Wl the ſap being now divided, the 
inches may be leſs, and fit for Wood 
rd Fruit. it well plac'd ; but its chiefly 
Wo be practiſed in the thick Branches at 
Nie top, which from their Situation 
eu remain uſeleſs, and yet ſpend much 
p but tis by no means to be uſed to 
a Branches; for it they put forth 
Pore, thoſe will probably be weaker 
Nn the ſtem ſo pinched. 

F, a Diſtemper to which Hawks 
W' Chickens are incident. It is caus'd 
Cod and Moiſtneſs in the Hcad, or 
„ding on groſs Mears that have not 
Wen waſh'd well, in cold Water in the 
mm time. 

| To cure it: Give the Hawk with her 
ing at Night tor 2 or 3 Days toge- 
Wc 2 (couring Pill of Agarick or Hiera- 
, and waſh her Tongue with Roſe- 
Pur, and anoint it for 3 or 4 Days 
Nh Oil of ſweet Almonds. And when 
WF: Pip is thoroughly ripe, J e. when 
ſt '; white and foft, take it off with a 
|; up Aw: or Bodkin, and afterwards a- 
Won the Wound with Oil of ſweet Al- 
0.5 daily, till it is well. 

It the Hawk has the Pip in ker Foot, 
When caſt her, and cut out the Core or 
Lenin the Ball of it, and apply a Plai- 
Fuot Galbanum, white Pitch and Venice 
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Turpentize ſpread on ſolt T.cather, tod 
on 10 taſt, that it may not come off; 
but not fo ſtraight to hurt her, let her 
ſtand on a Perch ſoft lined, keep her 
warm, and dreſs her 3 or 4 times a 
Week till ſhe is well. 

PINE; ot this there arereckon' 15 


forts; the domeſtick or lat jre ia pretera- 
1 . ' * 1 % * . * 
er N tlie F er Grobe It, Ir 15 NM 110 


ud beinahe; the Mrs is lower and more 
Enntty than the Female. Gather the 
Fruit in June, before they. gape, yer 
ing nuns 2 Leas pieſerve them in 
(heir Nuts in Sand, as you do. Acorns; 
then fot or ſow them in the Ground, cul- 
tivated like the Firr, only you may bury 
the Nuts 4 tte derper: Some rollthem 
na fine Compolt of Sncep's- Dung, and 
featter them in February, which almoſt 
never fat! come to an Ich 
hich betone A. — — \ oui 
Author ſays, That to macerate them 5 
Days in 2 Chiat's Urine. ard three in 


1 
af 5 
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Water, is of Wonderful cfintt, This 
would be an expeditious procels tor great 


Plantations, Some ict 'em as Pate, 
hut at wider diſtances, tnt when remo— 
ved, they may be taken up Earth and all, 
for if pull! up forcibly, they miſcarry 
foonelt of any Tree: Theret re it's beſt, 
where Nuts may be ſet and commo- 
diouſly defended, never to move them 
at all. The Qfeſt courſe is to ſet the 
Nuts in an Earthen pot, and in froſty 
Weather, ſhewing it a little to the Fire, 
the entire clod will come out with them, 
which arc to be reſerved, and ſet in the 
naked Harth in fit holes prepar'd before- 
hand, or ſo ſoon as the Thaw 15 univer- 
lal.— Some tiew a few Oats as 
the bottom of the pits, in which the na- 
ed Roots are tranſplanted ; and this, 
they fav, makes them (0,007 more in OC 
Year, than they would do in three. ——- 
Others break their Shel's to haſten their 
growyth, but it rather deſtroysthem. 
The domeſtick Pine gros well with 
us, both in Mountains and Plains; but 
the Pinaſter or vild Pine, of which there 
are 4 forts, are bet for Walks. In Ne- 
Englund they have Pines fo lurge, that 
Lances are encayalld out of the body of 


them. 
Tis: 
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The Picea is another fort of Pine, 
and to be cultivared in the ſame Manner : 
It affects cold Grounds, and theretore 
might proſper in ſgme toe able Degree 
in England, as well as in Germany, Riiſſia, 
&c. There is alſo the Piceaſler, a wild- 
er ſort, out of which the greateſt Store 
of Pitch is boild; belides the Teda, 
which grows in Dalmatia, and is ſo 
uncour, that it will flit into Candles. 
The grand Canaries are full of this Pitch- 
tree, ſo that the People build and wainſcot 
with it: They uſe it alſo for Candles, 
and to travel with in the Night, as we 
do Torches end Links. 
theſe Trees being cut or burnt down to 
the Ground, ſend fort} frequent Suckers 
from the Roots, which veither the Firr 
nor the me do. For the phy ſical quali- 
ties, ice Firr. 

In New-Ezgland, Tar and Pitch are 
made out of the Fine; whence Turpen- 
tine naturally diſtils, which at firſt is li- 
quid ard clear, but harden'd by the Air, 
becomes like Burgundy pitch. 
orow upon the molt barren Plains and 
Rocks, and on Hills riſimg among thoſe 
Plains, where ſeveral are found blown 
down, that have lain ſo many Ages, 
as that the whole being periſh'd, ſome 
certain Knots only of the Boughs areleft 
remaining; and of theſe Knots Tar is 
made in New-Englard, and the adjoining 
Countries, while they are well impreg- 
nated with tha: terebinthine and reſmous 
Matter, which like a Balſam preſerves 
them ſo long from Putrefation. The 
reſt of the Tree contains the like tere- 


biathine Sap, but more watery and un- 
digeſted, which renders the Tree more 


obnoxious to Putrefaction, if it lie pro- 
ſtrate with the Bark on, which cuter- 


rains a Worm that haſtens its Decay 


So that the Tar- makers amaſs the Knots 
alone in Heaps, carry them in Carts to 
ſome convenient Places, where finding 
Clay or Loam for their Turn, they lay 
an Hcarth, of ſuch an ordinary Stone as 
they have at hand: They build it ſo high 
from the Ground, that a Veſſel may ſtand 
a little lower than the Hearth to receive 
the Tar as it runs out. Firſt, they make 
the Hcarth wide, according to the quan- 
tity of Knots, with a very {mcoth floor 


The Bodies of 


They | 
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of Clay, ſomewhat deſcending from, 
extreme Parts to the middle, and the... 
towards one af the fides, where bes 
a Gullet left for the Tar to rn 9. 
The Knots are piled upon one anc. 
as Colliers do their Wood for Charca 
and of an Height proportionale tn 
Breadth of the Hearth, and then ta. 
cover them over with a Coat vt [Lo 
or Chy, which is beſt ; but thut ting. 
with the moſt tenacious Earth they ge 
gd, leaving only a ſmall hoc . 
Top to put the Fire in; and mah ing og: 
little holes round about at ſeveral heigk- 
for the Admiſſion of fo much 4 1 
keeps it burning, and to regulate the 
by opening and ſtopping them at pu 
Th. Proceſs is almoſt the tame 25 f. 
king Charcoal; when it is well ou g 
the middle Hole is alſo topped, and th 
reſt of the Regiſters fo pevern', 2 
Knots may keep burning, aud not! 
ſuffocated with too much Smoak ; w 
all being thorough heated, the Tir 1 
down to the Hearth, and out ot the. 
let into the Veſſel, by a kind of 1: 
Diſtillation; which therefore mightver 
well dene in Furnaces of large Cap 
ty, were it worth the Expence. Wiz 
the Tar is all melted out, they fon v; 
all the Vents very cloſe, and fud tt! 
Knots made into excellent Charca, 
preferr'd by the Smith betore any watt 
{oever; ſo as in Defect of Sci-cv 
they make uſe of this, as beſt for . 
Uſe. Out of theſe Knots the Vans 
likewiſe ſplit ſmall Slivers, about “ 
thickneſs of ones Finger, which fen 
ſtead of Candles, and give a g90d Lg 
But by reaſon of the much Smo2k ti 
comes from it, they common!y bunt 
upon a flat Stone or Iron in the Cum 
ney-Corner, There are in that Count! 
Millions of Trees growing, hie 2bouts 
with the ſame jorts of Knot, it 
make Tar; but the Labour of e's 
them and cutting out the Knots, 0. 
excecd the Value of the Tar, elpcci: 
thoſe Parts where Workmcn are 10 «7 
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de Tree, but never ſucceeded ; the 
de Cauſe, whether it were that they 
% not obſerve the due ſcaſon, were 
oth the enquiry. 

Or Tar boil'd to a ſufficient height, 
nch is made; and in ſome Places where 


Oy 

thee doſin is prepar'd, a fit Proportion of 
kr dilolv'd in the Tar while a boiling. 

0 eit the ſooneſt into Pitch; but this 

th gers from that made of Tar only. 

071 The Ship-Carpenters in the 


durtries bring their Tar into Pitch for 
dy Uſe, thus: They heat it ſo hot in 
 Tron-kettle, till it rake Fire, then {et 
bring in any Phce for ſome Time; 
4 when by taking out ſome fora Try- 
to cool, they find it of a {ſufficient 
onliſtence, by covering the Kettie they 
Etivouiſh the Fire, and ſo the Pitch is 
ade without farther Ceremony. 
Koln is alſo made out of the fame Knots, 
ſplitting them into thin Pieces, and 
Wing them in Water, which reduces 


0: BW: rcfinous Matter, and being gather'd 
we eetber hardens into pure Roſin. The 
i and moſt coniferous Trees yield the 
e, Concretes, Lacryme, Turpentine, 
one, hard Naval, or ſtone or liquid 
eich or Tar, are made uſe of for Re- 
pics againſt Coughs, Gouts, and Di- 
Wie r pers of the Lungs: The Surgeon 
071 them in Plaiſters; and from the bur- 
ie and fuliginous Vapour of theſe, e- 
cal the Roſin, we have our Lamb 
W. Printers-Black. It's ſuppos'd the 
eee and Fir-trees in Scotland might 
„c penty of excellent Tar, were ſome 
acc itrious Perſons employ'd about the 
ock. The Archbiſhop of Samos, in 
frei. Deſcrij tion of that and others of the 
Le [{ands, give the Proceſs of Pitch 
bey take that Part of the Fir fo 
bur! 1 has no Knots, and ſhaving away 
Com BE extreme Parts, leave only that which 
punt BN "careſt the Middle, and the Pitch: 
bout 'emaining Part they call Dadi, theſe 
u pit into ſmall Pieces, and laying 
101.0 BF On 2 Furnace, put fire to the upper 
„il they are all burnt, the Liquor 
n mean Time running from the 
on, and let out from the Bottom of 
13, Fornace into a hole made in the 
urn end, where it continues like Oil; 
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1 a they put fire to it, and ſtir it about 
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till it thicken; after this, they put out 
the Fire, caſt Chalk upon it, draw ir 
out with a Veſlel, and lay it in little 
Places cut out of the Ground, wherc it 
receives both its Form and a firmer Body. 

PINK, a tweet-imelling Flower of 
many forts, but little eſteem'd, molt ot 
them being lingle ; but tome bear dow 
ble Flowe:s, whereof the beſt are the 
teather'd ones: They Flower in June. 

PIP, an Infirmaity attending Poul. 
try; being a white, thin Scale that 
grows under the tip of the Tongue, 
and will hinder their feeding, tis calily 
diſcern'd, and proceeds generally from 
drinking puddle Water; from Want 
of Water, or from cating filthy Meat. 
The Cure thereof 15, to pull off the 
Scale with your Nall, and then rub 
the Tongue with Salt. But more par- 
ticularly in an Hawk, to which this Di- 
ſtem per is very incident; the Symptoms 
are his frequent Sniting, and making a 
Noiſe twice or thrice in his Sniting ; to 
remedy which, you muſt Caſt your 
Hawk gently, and look upon the tip of 
her Tongue, and upon finding of the Pip 
there, ſcour her with a Pill made of A- 
garick and Hiera-picra, given two or 
three Days together with her Caſting at 
Night ; this will cleanſe her well; and 
the ſooner, if ſhe be made to tire againſt 
the Sun in the Morning; afterwards 
binding a little Cotton to the end of the 
Stick, dip it in good Roſe-water, waſh 
ner Tongue therewith, and anoint it 
or 4 Days with the Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
and O1il-Olive well waſhed ; that done, 
you'll find the Pip all white and ſoft; 
then with the point of an Aw!l, lift up 
the Pip ſoftly, and remove it, as Women 
Pip their Chickens ; but do not take it a- 
way till it be throughly ripe ; wet her 
Tongue and Palate twice or thrice a Day 
with the aforeſaid Oil, till ſhe be through- 
ly cured, 

PIPE; ſee Butt. 

PIPE-TREE, a Tree that bears 
two ſorts of Flowers, the White and the 
Blue, which laſt is alſo call'd Lilach. 

PIPPIN, an excellent Apple, of 
which there are ſeveral ſorts, as the Golden 
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pippin, ſo call'd from its colour; Stone: 
bippin from its hardneſs; Kentiſh, Fronch 
4 
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and Holland. -pippin, from their Soil and 
Original; Rufe. pit pin, from its Ruſict- 
hue with divers others, denominated 
from the ſcveral places of their growth: : 
but ſach as diſtinoviſted by the Names 


ct Gray and White Prppms. are it) other 


reſpects Ot Col val Goode g; 


9 ncrcot 
Comp kes. and wet wee - meagts m 5 
be made at all times. They begin to 


be eaten raw towards the Month of Ja- 
nary; dend ore which they have a little 
Sharpnets, which is d' Poreea! ve. bur at- 


terwards they contract a Smell much 
more ſo, when the ſcent of the Straw 


upon Which they are laid to rr ellovr, ip— 
termncs therewith : They 


dre ve iy P? O0 
ſitabl ue, by reaſon of their being made uſe 
of a! the Year long. 

IR GOLDEN, is ſwaller 


than the Oranve- Apple, vie much 111 
in Colour, take and long + 
the beſt of Apples tot C2111 
and C Cider. 
PIP PI N- SUMMPF 40 1 Very 2 1 
fant Apple both in colour and taſte 
vie ding a delicious Juice. 


i) uy o&S. 
cpi; 


4 12 3 bak! ing 


PISCAR pier Where Fiſh is 
kept Or {01d, 1 Fiſt- Ma k« z m Coin 
mon Law, a liberty of Fiſhing in ano— 


ther Man's Waters. 

-PISMIRE, ſce Auts. 

PISSING OF BLOOD, comcs 
ſeveral way's 3 tomctimes by Ricling a 
Horſe to hard, by Labouring him be- 

ond his Strergth, or by caitying too 
3 2 Buiden upon his Back: Ar o 
ther times it proceeds trom ſome Vein 
broken in the Body, and then fie quenti'y 
pure Blood will iſſue forth, It allo ſome- 
times takes riſe from {ome Stone jret- 
ting upon the K'creys, by hard Riding 
and Labour: And aſtiy by Journey! ing 
him in Winter, being newly token up 
trom Graſs, and traveling him beiore he 
25 thoroughly clenied, which cannot be 
well under a Week or two. The Re- 
ceipts for Cure of this Diſtem per, are, 
1.“ Take Knot-graſs, Shepk crds-prirſe, 
« Bloodwort of the Heage, Polypoc'y of 
« the Mall, Com froy, Garden Bicodwort. 
* of cach an hardful ; ſhred thele (mall, 
* t them into a quart of Beer, and 
« boi them, to which add a little Salt. 


% Leaven, and Scor, mi all together, 


8 


and give it your Horſe. 2. Some 
3 07 4 red Sprats, or one red H 
*« wit! an hard Roe, chop'd very un, 
winch are left to ſleep abou! hi't . 


{lour, in a quart of ſtrong Beer + 
give him BY ewarm faſting in 3 5 
ing, or indecd at any time. wy 5 5 
a ſpoonful of the Powder of Role 
HIACKH a mon! 4 It, and It will CU!C IF ' 
twice giv! ing at tartheſt, —— 4 '0: 
Diſeaſe in B! CK: Cattel, when it is; 

ly begun, only take à Frog, ani che 
nis lee Les, 4 0 put kim alire wen 
the Beaſt's Mou n; but then vou 
have an har: of Sit mixt w It deer 
ot good ſtrong Ate ready; and à 075 
2: may be. after the Fog, give i 
Beat to ckink, making him fwelow: 
GOWn together, 2. But if the B 
contimucd long in this Diſtemper. 5h 
take fo;e fn p Tanucrs Owſe, \ 

bf nde of old antes 3 
ixcd we and ſtiried toget! 

is good jor him; as 2 Iſo the I: 


* 
aan 


Xadder gin ih Honey-watcr, tc 


1.8 


- 
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Ii wes 
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bir. a dcep Ilole in the 
17 1. ul nly 


ore 1 
uch a one in which t! 


to down Women found —.— 
1 _ 


SSING BLOOD, a 


. a. Saf - 
z TIE nba 
&$4 [4 $434 


in Oxen, procceds either from the! Ar 
ing over-beated, or catching co“ 
Fic at, or eating ſome Herb rk bat 


1 \ Maliznity inn it. As ſoon as this b. 
ſtemper 15 giſcovor d, the Ox aul ret 
be tuffered to drink, but ſhonu!d have ! 
following Remedy. Take a pint ot 0 
Olive, the {awe quantit y of Man's e , 
a lar ge handful of Soor, and half 3 doe 
new laid Eges, which having beat? 
gether cauſe the Horſeto fwal.ow. "Tha 
to allay the Pain which the Dealt mu: 
needs ſuffer, tie his Ears, and . 
with a Needle till they become 1 be 
Red, and then you will perceive 1% 
(mall Veins that you have pierced. 19 
which the Blood comes out, wich“ 
almoſt green, then put Salt into Ni 
Mouth, "and walk him. 

Another Method of Cure 15 to © ic 
the Ox to ſwallow the Juice of L.. 
tane and good Oil, and having hep 


i +; dls vv 


| * "yy 


wild Go: we and Powder Ok Tartar in 10 


1 


e, 


good in 24 Hours, the Ox will dis. 

Ir. FALLS in aud uud er Graun. 
excellent Devices for taking Black- 
* Ilruſhrs, Field-faves, and luch· like 
es that feed upon Irin, from the 


4 


„owing Figure. 


raf. Such as Country-men uſc to Car- 


j F: in their Hand, as they go about the 
vel round, with winch you de to CU! the 
1 s the Pi. fall is to be cloſe With; 

f Nich Turts at leaſt muſt be cut two 
rc: ces larger than the I,; the fame Pad- 
ee in like manner ſerve to dis your 
„ which ſhould always be made in 
Sen, near ſome Hedge, where Birds 
02 Feqwent; as they may alſo be made in 
1.410 cat Woods, near ſome Holly-buſhes, 
Daß ther Birds reſort in hard Weather; 
maß e holes may be about 7 inches deep; 
nern dn the oppolite ſide, let it be about 4. 
0 


5 inches long, as is deſigned by the 


gc, O, and from X to O, there may 
i diſtance of about 6 inches; then 
agen ſmall ſtick V, X, not quite ſo 
0 | s one's little finger, and avout 5 
nes long, which cut ſloaping at the 
ce WEN! V, the other part of the Stick to- 
Lan. arcs X, being tapered or cut ſmall by 
ces; Prick the ſmall end X into the 
net? | 
\\ 17% 


inning of Nove nber, to the end of 
eh; theſe are very cheap and com- 
on; and the firſt is repreſented by the 


Wh 


pive it him in a Torn; and if] fide of the Pit mark'd M, and let the 
„ Medicine docs not ſtop the Piſſing end V be upon the Ground; then have 


ready another Stick as 8, T, about the 
bignelt of a S ans-quill. and four inches 
long, which caſt flat and ſmooth on one 
fide; and at the end 8, on the other live, 
cut a noch; that done, vou are to pro- 
vide a forked ſtick, marked as Y, T., 
lomewhat bigger than the reſt, and about 
5 or 6 inches long; the end 7. being 
cut like the end cf a Wedpe. 

In the next phce, make uſe of the 
Turf which is four or five inches thick, 
the bigger fide to be laid over the largeſt 
ſide ot the It; take the end S of your 
little ſtick, and hay the flat fide on the 
place M, upon the end of the Stick 
which is picked in the Ground; then 
fx the ent Z ef your forked ſtick, mar- 


"ION ; * 
e figure marked A, is a plain Paddle. 


285 Y, fo a5 to be juſt under the place 
or the Tf maiked K: Atrerwards 


move ard jet the {mall ſtick which Folds 
the Fork in ſuch manner, that as ſoon 
s the leaſt Bird treads upon the end of 
the ſtick T, the Tw:f may fail down, 
and ſo catch it in the hole; entice the 
Bids thither with Earcb-worms ſtuck on 
ons II orns, and in hard and froſty Wea- 
ther, ir up ſome f.cſh Harth about the 
| fore-front of the Pit, which will ſoon 
(decoy {i.ch Birds into the Snate. 

| Another fort cf Tun“ is thus prepa- 
red. 


\ Tarh 


| 4 
| | ql 
' I 
Wy 
mY x 
I! |. 


2 Inches from the end ot it, by the Let- 
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Take an Holly-ſtick about the ary (7g drink there ſhould be Nec?) ... 
if any are Sick they ſhould be era. 
half long; allo another ſtick cf the fame f. om thoſe that are well. ; 


of one's middle: finger, and a Foot and a 


bigneſs, 2 inches ſhorter, both bent like} 
a Bow, with good double Pack-thread ; 


ters P, M., K, G. denote, by turning] and ld Perny-Poval in their win, (1, 
0 ſepꝛrate any that are ſciz ed Wh! 
Comagion trom the reſt, to vive ths 
te the riddle of the leficr Bow, to try | the betore- mentioned V'ater, n 
it: be right; with one Hand hold the [little Wine and Water, in which ;.. 
have deflow'd Brijftoue and Salt + 
as much, inab ig them {iwallow | ©. 


o which vou may bend the aid Sticks: 
hen tie the end «| the id Stick G, 


ein! P of the flat ſtick, and with the 
o er pull the leſſer Bow towards vu 3 
it chen vou let it fly, it returns with 
a good force, is a ſigu it is well order'd; 
that dene, tie upon your flat ſtick about 


ter P, a {mall pack-thicad about 9 In- 
ches long, and as big as a good Quill; 
between the {rd pack-thread at l', and 
the Letter K about the Letter M, tic 
the thread double as N. O, and ſpread a 
1ma!] Net over the 2 Bows, ſo as the 
v hole may reſemblea Foiding-ſioo!; The 
way to bend it, is to lift up the greater 
of the Bows and bring it over the little 
ſtick Q. R; then paſs a-thwart the N t. 


the double thread N, O, with the Bait | 


faſten'd therein at N, and opening the 
end O, put it on the end of the Stick R, 
and it is ready ſet, For the better com- 
prehending of it, 3 Figures are here pro- 
duced, one ſhewing how to make it, 
another to bend or tet it, and the 3 to 
ſhrew it ready ſet; and being fixed, luce 
ſome Leaves behind it, as alſo upon the 
bottom thereof before, to the end that 
the Birds may not unbend it, except on 
the fore- part. | 

PIT CHING-PENCE, a Duty 
paid for Pitching or ſetting down every: 
Sack of Corn, or Pack ot Merchandiaes 
in a“ Fair or Marker. 

PLAGUE IN SHE Ef, this hap- 
pens ſometimes in Summer, and ſome- 
times in Winter. By way of Preventi- 
on, the Shepherd ought in the beginning 
of the Spring, and in Autumn, before 
they are driven into the Field be made 
to drink Water in which Sage and Hore- 
hound have been ſteep'd for 15 Days ſuc- 
ceſſively. And they ſhould have Hather 


this Diſtemper, may be to per furne u 
between which place a certain flat ſtick | Stallsand Mangerswith Incenſe uf 
about eightcen Inches long, as the Let-j ſme.ing Herbs, and to give they 3. 


1 


i 


by giving them Hens Dung ante 
Liver- wort, and a little red Ou 
warm Water. 


Sce Alurrain. 


cut very ſmall, with Oil of Olire 
negar, white Pepper and Salt. 
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Another way to preſerve them f. 


* 


-S” & i - 
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The Phgue in Swine may be ©; 


PLAGUE, a Diſeaſe in Cat: 


1 . 
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POOR MA N's SAUCE, %.," 
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PL AIST E R of general l= 
cold Swellings either in Men tr Unt 
eſpecially for Water-farcies, and tic. 
in the Paſtera-Foints, that henne 
diſtance from the Center of natural 
* Take green Halnuts fo ſmal, 
« when cut, they are in all parts c 
fſoft; Beat theſe to maſh in a A 
% mortar, and preſs them thro! a: 
*© with the bottom turn'd up; owl, 
% What remains, til the whole 15 74 
* thro': Put 2 pounds of this pup 1:5 
© a plaz'd carthen Pot, with a pound" 
Salt well dry'd, and a pound and a. 
« of common Turpentine: Set this 1!!% 
ture in a Cellar to ferment fifteen Du, 
then evaporate the moiſture over ug 
tle Fire, ſtirring all the while, til 
reduc'd to the conſiſtence of a Fa 
and keep it for uſe, in a Pot co 
ver'd. | 

PLAISTE RE RS-WO RU. 
commonly undertakenby the Vard S 
for Lathing, laying and ſetting; 1s ++ * 
Yard; but if this be done with 9 
lathes it amounts to 104 or 124 1 11% 
rendring on a Brick-:vall is 3004 Vac 
ſtopping and whiting three IIA Pe 
Yard, and whiting only 1 a Yare. In 


or Hadder to eat, and in all the Water 


i 


the Country, to dawb a Partition-V : 
wii 


PLA 
on Clay on both fides is 34a Yard; 
p rough-caſt it without, and render it 
& the inſide 15 4d a Yard. Heart-lathes 
oak may be had for 15 104 a Bundle, 
&r Hundred ; Oak Sap-laths me 1 84 a 
ade, and Fir-laths are 124 a Bundle. 
1 computed that a Bundle of Laths, 
uh five hundred of Nails will be fut- 
dent for a ſquare of Tiling. 
EP ANET-STRUCK, er Shrew- 
K-10; (in Horſes) 15 a depiiv ation ot 
eng or Motion, not ſtring any of 
4: Members, but that they remain in 
b. fame Form as when the Pealt was 
b {huck. It comes to an Hort ſome— 
mes by Chaler and Phlegin ſuperabun- 
Amel mixcd together; ſometimes trom 
cho Blood, being a cold and dry 
humour, which annoys the hinder part 
& the Brain ; ſometimes ot extraordina- 
R Heat or Cold, or raw Digeſtion ſtrik- 
"Who into the Veins ſuddenly ; or laſtly, 
boom extreme Hunger, occaſion'd by 
long faſting : The ſigns whereot you 
hre had already, viz. Numneſs, and 
Van of Motion. It the Diſtemper pro- 
tees from Heat, it may be perceiv'd 
Þ; the hotneſs of the Horſe's breath, 
d the free-fetching of his Wind; but 
It 'c'om Cold, it may be known by the 
y ſiting and poze in his Head. 
To cure it, ſome preſcribe to give 
"Win 15 Sceds of Single-peony in four 

We; or to hang a fAint-S:one over his 

Heat, or an old Scithe or cold Iron : 
bers preſcribe to give him Exerciſc 

Feture and after Water, to mix Hemp- 
ſed in his provender ; and to force him 
oscar, by giving him Miſtletoe of the 
ee. ard ſeed, Seed of black-poplar, 
Liiqueſol, Germander, Hyſſop, St. Fokns- 
Fort, KC. 

PLANTED, (among Farriers) a 
Horte is aid ro bo right planted on his 
Linbs, when he ſtands equally firm on 
5 Legs, aud not one advanced before 
Vo. the ober; his Legs ſhould be wider 
one than be ow); that is the diſtance 
etwern his Feet ſhould be leſs between 
© WP" fore-thiphs, at that part next to the 
2 Shou ders; the Knees ſhould not be too 
Cole, but the Whole Leg ſhould deicend 
m ſtraight Line to the very Paſtern- 


Vis 
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ther out nor in; the Paſſer being plac'd 
about two Fingers breadth more back- 
wards than the Coroner. As tor the 
Hind-hand, luis Jarrets or Hams ſhould 
not be too Cloſe; and the Inſtep which 
is betwixt the Hock and Paſtern-joint 
ſhou!d ſtand perpendicular to the Ground. 

PLANTING WALL-FRUIT- 
TREES; Stone- Fruit after two Years 
growth in the Nurſery, being inocula- 
ted or grafted. are firſt ready to remove, 
and that is beſt done in October or No- 
vernber,z but in ſharp Froſts, tho' you 
could ap, yet 'tis not good to remove 
Trees: However, if the Earth can be 
got up pretty whole about the Roots in 
mall Trees near at Hand, it may be al- 
iow'd of. In preparing your Ground, 
make a trench by the Wall- ſide you are 
to ſet them up to, 2 foot broad, and 
like deep; in every place where a Tree 
is to be ſet, about a yard ſquare, min- 
gle good old rotten Neats-dung with the 
Earth, filing it up lightly, near as high 
as you intend the Borders to be, and 
tread it down, 1o that it be not above 
half full in the places you deſign to ſet 
the Trees. But if you would not have 
any Borders, then make an hole on each 
Tree of the ſquare before-mentioned ; 
and it the Soil be not ſo good in the 
bottom, go not fo deep, it will be bet- 
ter to ſet them ſhallow, and raiſe the 
Earth about them. If it be not a ma- 
nured Land you ſet them in, get ſome 
very fine, rich Mould or ſhovelling of a 
Yard whercin Cattel are frequently lodg- 
ed or fed at hand; that is, mellow or 
rotten Neats-d1u/g, which you may mix 
with the Earth that came forth of the 
hole, ſo ordered that it be as good and 
better than that out ot which your 
Trees came; fill the hole half way up 
with it, and tread it down, that the 
Roots may reſt cloſe upon it; all the 
ends of which you are to cut off. but 
the downward one Atnoſt half off; then 
fir it to the Wall, cutting away ſuch 
Branches as grow directly toward and 
fiomward the Wall, leaving only the 
fide Branches to be nailed to it; that 
gone, clap in your Tree, placing it as 
far trom the Wall as the top will allow, 


L 


1 Vt, and the Feet ſhould be turned nei- 


which muſt be ſpiend upon it, that the 
Oo 


Root 
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Root may have the more liberty to ſpread 
backward ; fill the hole with th Mould; 

but if the Tree be young and tender, you 
muſt throw in the Soil gently, till you 
have filled the hole; but tor od Trees. 

they do not e ſo much curiotity, 

It the Land be harren, you may cover 
the Earth with Dung round about the 
Tec, and in the end of February with 
Fern or Straw : It will be found ueceſſa- 
Ty o prune and nail them to the Wall 
every Year, twice or thrice according as 
they grow : Cut off ſuch os grow di- 
rectly outward cloſe to the Body; and 
1 y cu cut a part of any Branch off, do 
It at a bud. that the cut may bc covered 
with a fre): Sprig : The Winter pruning 
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Pear and DPlums, may be ſet to. 
North-wall, both to cover the v. 
handiomly, and many years they v. 
bear as well on it, ason Standard- 7, wil 
ally if the Wall be not directly No 
Nut. Trees we alto proper tor it, o 
will proſper well thereon; then to: -. 
Autumnal and Winter- ers that gi. 
late, the moſt South and hiohe? 15 g 
improves them, neither will tome core 
to maturity in our Climate for {eve - 
Years, without ſuch a Wall: But 385 
the polition, torm, and building of 1 
Wall for this purpoſe, fer IS for Er: 

Trees, and Mall T rees. 
PLANTING, Foreft-Tree: : 


: ) 
Sermmary and Tranſplantm: 


Ya 


Www 


may be done at any time before Fe Bra. { 
ary,c xcept Nectarines ain f Den chef, Which 9: ard. 


are apt to die, if prurcd beſoſc he Sap 

riſe; and nothing 27 wen Nireds of 

Wooten-Cloth to nail them up with. f 
Where the rata Sorl 1s not ede. 


nough, it my 0 be betteted at ic if or 
ſuch a a Con pals : as the Roo 5 

Tree take up for ivme time. 
juch Manwe: with the 


with its te mper : Hor Dung 


mIxing 


or coid Clay for the over-rich. 
When your Wa'-Trees are 


old and full of big Wood, they may in By wore about 17 as Arian te 
or 4 ycars bc renewed, by cutting out! The Romans fiſt brought this Tre 


ome of the biggeſt Stems or Boughe, 
yearly, cutting cach Branch off at lone 
ſmall twig, it it may be, thar either it, 
or a freſh Branch may grow over thc 
Cut-place, which muſt be kept covered 
with Clay, and ſo go on yearly, till all 
the big Wood 1s cut out : Or if the kind 
of Fruit ſhould be difliked, the Boughs 
may be inocu'ated or grafted with a 
better fort of Fruit, but not all in one 
Year. 

Now, in furniſhing your Wa'l with 
Fruit-Trees, obſerve always to plant 
Peaches and Ne#arines up to the Wall 
that is moſt Southwards ; the Eaſt-wall 
is to be allotted to Atricocks, early 
Cherries, and the choiceſt Plus, the 
Welt may be ſet with Pears, Cherrics 
aud Fuzz : But wme of the coarſelt 


In Lin. laude, 
ot STE ry | 


Oil, as beſt {int} doated on by Xerxc- 
is beſt for { prodigious Army, 
that which is cold: Marie and Mud, or important Afﬀyrs, to wimiic the t 
f1.ovelling of Yards, for thehght Ground ; of it, add itt with Jewes, 5 
Nea / dung for the barten; and Gravel, 


5 
«it 9 chard, See 


PLANTING; 


| 


A PLASII, a Place full of f:::. 
Ng Water; 4 9 
To PL. AStbl, daſh with Wr; 
tO "LR or ſpread tte 
Boughs of a Tce. 

PLATANUS or PI. 
TREE, alovely ſprcading Tree 10 
„that ! fs 


1 


nou 


F 
\'NE- 


Tz, 
[ 


LO 
neglected hi 8 


hi oc, and when * mo. 


from the Lev aut, and cultivated it o- 
tor its ſtately and proud head; o 
Cicero, Hortenſius, and debe * 
Orators and Stateſman, would nov 20 
then exchange a turn at the Bar, tt 
they might ſtep to their Farms t0 g, 
freſh and water their Platans, © 
weuld ſometimes do it with oo 
They valu'd them f much, that w. 
they tranſplanted them to 1 N 
exacted a Tribute of ſuch ot 
tives as did but put their * 
their ſhadow. Plmy ſays, no Tree ck 
tends better trom the heat of the * 
in Summer, nor admits it more kinc? g 
in Winter. Theſe Trees will Hod“ 
in England without any more ric 
than frequent and plenti! ul Woarcr'ts 


' 
& F+ 
= w 1H 
% N - 
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55 {hich they moſt delight in from th: 


\ 4114 
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youth: They might be proprgated to 
the incredible ornament of the Walk. 
ard Avenues to Graat-mens Noules. 
vid may be raiſed of their Seed, with 
care in a moiſt Soil: The Seed ought to 
te convey'd to us ripe, being gathercc 
e in Autumn, and brought t:om ſome 
more Levantine parts than Iraq. The) 
te alſo propagated abundantly by Lay- 
ers, and aflect a freſh and teedin! 
Ground. The Weſt Indian-plane, 15 no! 
:-ovether ſo rare, but it riſes to a fin 
T:ce, bearing a very large and lets jag. 
ge! Leaf. | 

"PLAT VEIN, (ina Horſe ) a Vein 
on the inſide of each Fore-thiph, a litt“ 
low the Elbow; ſo call'd among com: 
mon Farriers; it is otherwile terme. 
the Bajtlick Vein and Ars by the Frenc.. 
The bleeding of this Vein may be ſtop. 
when Cut, by filing the Orihce wit! 
V'ooll of a Rabbet or Hare, and after 
wards ſowing up the Skin in two parts; 
whereupon a little Matter will gather ta- 
becher, but by greaſing the Wound, i: 
may be heal'd in eight or ten days anc! 
ſometimes faoncr, 

PLOVER, a Bird of a brow: 
Cour, ſpotted with yellow, the bignetf 
vt a Hen, much coveicd by thoſe thi 
ove Daintics: Theſe Fowl ute to fly tr: 
exceeaing great Flocks together, and 
Lencraly come to us in September, anc 
ee us about March; In Frost and col“ 
V exther, they {eek their Food on tuch 
Lands as lie near and adjoining to the 
dea; but in thaws and open featons, £0 


P'L O 


when the wind i Faſterly, that they 
may pay Weſterly; that fo the Birds 
may bs taken as they fly croſs the Net, 
ind not long-ways therewith, 

PLOUG H, is the moſt Neceſſary 
Inſtrument of Hushandry, and (as Mr, 
Prat terms it) the chieteſt of all En- 
gines for that purpole, Of theſe there 
is a great difference about their Make 
and Shape, every place being weddes 
to its own particular Faſhion: So that 
it would be endiefs to give a Deſcrip- 
of all ſorts us'd in ſevera! Countries, 
and we ſhall here only produce the 
moſt uſual, ſhewing at the ſime time 
their reſpective advantages and difulvan- 
tages. The different kinds of Is 
eſt ror each ſort of Land are as fol- 
lows. 1. The Pleugb reckoun'd- moſt 
Oper tor ſtiſt black Clays, is one thar 
15 long, large and broad, with a deep 
cad and a ſquare Farth- board, fo as 
to turn up a great Furrow, the Coul- 
ler long, and a very lite bending, 
with a urge Wing, and the Four 
long and broad, fo as to mal tho 
Furrows deep. 2. The Plozz;h tor 
white, Hue, or gray Clay, ned not 
be ſo large as the former, on'y {ome 
what broader at the Brecon; the Con!- 
ter to be long and bending, and tha 
Share narrow, with a Wing coming 
up to arm and defend the Farth-board 
from wearing. 3. The Floumhb tor red 
or white Sands or Gravel, or any light. 
Mould:, may be lighter and nimbler 
than the former, the Coulter more 


. hoher up into the Country, When| circular and thinner, and the Wing not 
* they Sleep, they do not perch upon any | to large. 

- tung, but couch or. ſit on the Ground] Among the moſt common Ploughs 
* 4% Dachs or Geeſe do; and indeed, they | and others of a particular uſefulnels, 
1 aun; ſleep in calm Weather, otkerwite | the following are chiefly remarkable 
* they pals moſt part of the Night in run-|I. The double wheeled Plor:gh here 
\ ning up and down to ſeck for Worms as | repreſented in Figure 1. being conſtant- 
N. they come out of the Ground, and by ly us'd in Harefordſizre and eltewhere, 
_ their Cry at Day-break, unite all into} is apparently one of the moſt picter- 
» 6; a Body, and ſo depart. As for the] able and ſtrongeſt for many uſes; tis 
. catching of them, 'tis not good to ſet fal o of the eaſieſt Draught, and ſuits 
ner eur Nets for them in long Froſts and] beſt with all ſorts ot Land, except 
hi continued cold Seaſons, but intermixt miry Clays in Winter, which are apt 
kf: With changeable Weather ; of all Winds, | to clog the Whecls. But even tor thoſe 
1, tne North-weſt is the worſt to take | Lands they are the belt Inſtruments to 
1 mem; and care ſhould be had exactly] Plorgh up Lays or Summer-tallow's 
1415 to pace the Net according to the wind; With; becauſe they turn the Turf after 
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the moſt convenient and expeditious} even Ground without levelling be 
manner and cut up Afole-hrlls, or un-| all other Plonghs. | 


1% 


— 
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| [ 
This Ploneh is uſually drawn with] E the Sheath, F the Sharc-iron, G ti l 
Horlies or Hen 2 at a Breaſt, the Wheels] Coulter, H the 1 lough-pin and Col. { 
being 18 or 20 Inches high, and the links, I the Plough-pillow and Bo, l 
Furtow-wheel in ſome places, of a hi- K the Wheels. 
ger Circumference than the other thar | II. The Lencolnſhire-Plongh is ſinęuu 
f 


goes on the ſolid Land. The Names} in its ſhape and very good for Marſh r 
of the reſpective Parts of this and other | tenny Lands that are ſubje& to Weg 
Ploughs are theſe: A is the lou be beam, | and Sedge, but free from Stones, by rer 
B the Handle, Tail, Stilts, Hales, or | ſon of its Coulter and the largencf of the 
Staves; C the Neck, or Share- beam ;| Share, which is often made above a | 00: 
D the Earth-loard, Mould-board, Breaſt | broad and very ſharp, 

board, F urrow-board, Shield-board, Cc. 


big. 2. 


At A 15 1 Foot tixt higher and lower] cuts the bottom of their Roots. 3 
with a Welpe at D, which keeps the] III. The Suſſex ſingle Whee!-7:0:7/ 
fore pat of the Plong from going deep-P of a diflerent make from moſt rr 
er than the Men at work would have it;] Ployghs, as being a clouterly fort, add 
at Care Wedges to ſet the hinder part] very wide in the Breech, fo that tc 
with: The Coulter is a ſharp turning] Draught of it mult nceds be hard, ad 
Wheel, that cuts the roots of the Grals| tis chiefly remarkable for its cxtravis 
or Sedge a- croſs, by its motion, as it] nary Shape. 5 
doe: round, while the broad Sharelikewiſe | Figs 


LO 


Fig. 3. k 


v. The Caxton-Plough invented on Coulters ſtand bending inwards as at D 
purpoſe to cut drains with about Caxtor f to cut each ſide of the Trench ; The 
in Cambridgſhire in ſtift, miry, Clay-| Share is very broad and flat, and cuts 
grounds; it is like another Ploregh, only [oft the bottom ot the Trench; the 
much ſtronger and bigger: From the | Mouid-board being three times the length 
Beam juts out a piece of Wood at A, [uſual in other Plozghs, to caſt the Turf 
in which is a Coulter fer at B. and ano- x great way off from the Trench, 
ther in the Beam at C; which two + 


Fig. 4. 


This Plougb cuts a Trench a Foot | call'd Dray-Plough, made without either 
wide at the bottom, a Foot and a half | Wheel or Foot, of an eaſy Draught, is 
broad at the top, and a Foot deep; tis] the belt in Hinter tor miry Clays, where 
drawn with 20 Horſes, and coſts 3 the Land is ſoft, but the worſt in Sum- 
Pounds to make, but the diſpatch of it | mer, when the Mould is hard, becauſe 
wlwers the Charge. the Point is continually fly ing out of 


V. The moſt common plain Plough the Ground. 


> hae TY LbLey 3 


O03 Fig. 


This Plough is ſet higher or lower as 
occaſion ſerves, by Wedgcs at D, and 
differs but little from other Ploughs 

IV. The Spaniſh Plougb, with 1 of 


Fig, 


There is a great difference in the 
Make of this Plough from our common 
fort; ſo that the in erting of it here may 
be of ſome ſervice to promote the im- 
proving of fo uſeful an Inſtrument. 

VII. The Colch veſter- Plough, is a fine 
light Whee!- Plouc! , ſo as with 2 Horſes 
the Farmers cut up two Acres in a Day 
of their Light Land; This Plough is ve- 


which and r Horſe the Natives cf 5:; 
Plough 2 or 2 Acres of their | light Lag: 


in a Day. 


wheeled, but ſomewhat heavy aun 

ſy. IX. The One HM eel- lou ahn 
may be made uſe of almoſt in an! 1 
of Ground, being lighter and nw 
than other Whecl- Moms, and 
which (favs the E::1i/ Dmprover be ng 
drawn by 1 Borie, and held by 1 Mit, 
1 Acre a Day has been plough dat fov. 


Yorble-Plongh, 


r in a moiſt Seaſon. X. 1 
Ty peculiar t for irs Iron Earth-board made} 2 


I being fxt to the 


rounding; which helps to turn the Earth; of the other r, that by "the means 0! 4 
or Turf much better than any other ſort Hories and 2 Men a double po! e 0! 
of Plau h that has been as yet | inve nted.4 Land may be ploughed, the 1 Tro! 
VIII. The Turn- mreſe or Kentifh-7* 1251, by the {ide of the other: Belle ti 


much us d in that County, vs lich: is Couble; there is mother fort, kae! y 2 10 
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exceeding great ute. 
Mme of Plonghs : 1. They muſl le 


and ſtrength of the Soil you phugh. 
and as the Farth is wet o diy: On 
which account, every Farmer ought to; 
Couber where the Land is ſtiſf. null 
le the greater and the {tron0%., an vo; 
he deeper, which ought to ve propor- 
non d to the Soil, becauſe in de: p Ground: 
the Weeds root the deeper ; tor the bet- 
ter cutting up of which, ſome bet on 
the right ſide of the Coulter a final 
Wing or Fin, which cuts in 2 the bottom 
ot the Roots, and probably eaſes much 
the Draught of the Plough, 3. A great 
matter to be obſerved in the making of 
Plouchs, is to have them go true to the 
rich they are ſet, and keep to the Line 
they are in, without ſwerving to the 
Right or Left, Which depends much 
upon the truth of the Iron-work. A 
ſort Plough, or a Plough with a broad 
Breech, cannot go ſo caſy after Cattel, 


4 * - , 4 
vo ſeveral forts of II: 2. Thi 
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| Favre may be plough'd at once, 1 under | Fullowe, which is 4 contiderable Bencfit 
E.-other; ſo that the Graund is flirrd to kan, as appears by the common 
uo 12 Or 14 Inches deep, Which is of Praétçc. and in the great Care Land- 


J a ' Þ 
Ords. every Where take to obitye their 


as for Rules to be obſerved in the Term t to a ſtrist ohenvange of it once 


in 3 Fears; AW Lands being ahle 0 


den or {mall according to the ey wa more tan 2 (Crops Without it. 
0 85 


* i . 1 ; * . 7 " 4 
ae duc ordering of FH, let the 


Lan! lye alt Vater, ſoas the Sheep may 


eat oft wit Gas an! Weed: rriow on 


it in April o the nnn, of Afay; As 
omas the flu widmen have done {ovs- 
in Corn, they uta begin to plow 
up their F. 00 tus fuſt F. eig in 
moſt Plices gught to be very halo, 
well turi ed ind chpt d together; be- 
Caule the 't lunner the Turt is, the ſoon- 
er it will dry thro” ain! kill the Weeds, 
efpecially it the Wer her be dry: But in 
{ome Places, where there is a very cold 
Cay, that will not bear Corn well with- 
out being expos'd to the leit ot the Sun, 
to warm it, they make their firſt plough- 
ing the depth they deſign to go. About 
June is the time of the ſecond Plough- 
ing, cad Iwi-fullowing, when you mult 
go your full depth: This Ploughing is 
generally perform'd by the Team early 
in a Morning e're the Dew is off the 


35 long narrow one: For the ſharper 


(cs, and the leſs ſtrength is required: and 
lach a one no doubt may be made to 
turn 2 Ridge, as well as a broader. 
PLOUGHING zþ of Land: In 
this Work we wie to coniider, 1. The 
F.oughing of Layes, which 1s the ift 
cutting up of Graſs-ground tor (Corn, and 
15 commonly done in Tau. ary. when! 
the Lind is wet; becauſe the Turt is 
then tough, and will hol to turn with 
out breaking, in the exact performance 
whereof contiſts the chict part of this 
fort of P.oughing : This depends much 
upon the make of the Plagtuwrh, tor che. 
beſt management ot which, it the Earth. 
board docs not turn the Turt veil, ome 
na!! upon it a {mal picce of Wood. 10 
take the upper part of the Turk, a5 11 
Ties on the Earth-hoard, v hich wil 


Graſs, that fo the Men may have time 


ani thinner any Tool is, the eaſier it paſ-; to feed their Horſes, before they go ro 
carry ing Hay in the afternoon. About 


the latter end of Fuly or beginning of 
Arguſt is the time of Tri-fa/lowiry7 or 
lalt Pioughing, before they ſow their 
Rve or Wheat, tho! fome Plough up 
{heir Land oftner: It the Land rife full 


to make ir fine by Harowing when 
Rain cymcs; but then it muſt nor lye 
long betore you Strick five, or Plough 
it up into ima] Rilpes, eſpocially if it be: 
wet Land, and as near as vou can leave 


broke with your Harrows: becauie they 
ar and and cuule the Moutd to lye 
oil gs trom the Roots of the Corn. * 

here Land 13 hut indiſterent, an! 
ane is not td be had, fallowing eve- 
ry her Year, 15 found a great Improve- 


832 . : 1 
cauie it to fall over with the Cr 4-H 
downwards, and lay it ſo flu an tr. 
that one Can ſcarce diſcerin e be 


Fouph vent. 2, The Plonzbing o. * 


ent, and is a vetv ancient piece of hus- 
andrv, as ve arc inform'd by Neno— 
a, Pindar, and Virsi!, the laſt adviſing 
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of Clots, or be a binding Soil, you are 


no Weed; or Gratis-turts uiikilled or un- 
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Let thy Land reſt alternately unti:l'd, 
And to worn Grounds an aunmal Ceſſa- 
tion yield. 
| Virgil. Georg. 


In ſome places the Farmers take a 
Crop of Wheat, and a ſecond of Peaſe, 
and ſo fal ow their Land again: In Sraf- 
fordſhire, they often give their Lands a 
Winter-fallowing, beſides the 3 Summer- 
fallowings, and lay their Land up in 
ridges When they ſow Barley, which 
ſeems to be the method ot the Ancients 
according to Virgil, 


The greedy Villager lites beſt that 
Mould. 

aid twice has felt the Sun, and 
twice the cold. 


Pliny lilewiſe much commend; the 
Plougkhing of Land 4 times, but ycu 
muſt obſerve in Winter to Harrow no 
more dovyn, than what you can ſpeedi. 
ly rear up again, upon an edge; other- 
wiſe if o great deal of Rain fall while it 
lies flat, twill become ſo poachy that 
it cannot be Plough'd, (eſpecially it i- 
be a wet Chay-Land) and it wil! be o- 
ver· run with Weeds; the beſt way there- 
fore in ſuch a caſe is to Plough up in 3 
Morning, and Herrow down in the Af: 
ternoon, wh:t you deſign to Plough or 
Strick the next day; or it may be Har- 
row'd in the Morning juſt before you 
Piough it. 

PLOUGUMAN or CARTER; 
his buſineſs in follow ing this Occupation 
is to have regard firſt to the Natue of 
the Soil, next to the Scaſons of the Year, 
then to the Cuſtems and Uſages of the 
Place where he lives, How to Jay his 
Furrows, of what depth he ſhould 
Plough them, and how he may bc able 
to raiſe and gain the preateſt ſtore of 
Mouid,. his own Experience will teach 
him bet; as alſo to order his Cattel 
and chaoſe them for the diverſity of 
Grounds he is about to till: But in Caſe 
his Arable Land lie againſt the ſide of a 
ſteep Hill, as for the moſt part all bar- 
ren Earths do; it a Man ſhould plough 
that Land directly againſt the Hill, be- 
einning iow, and ſo aſcending ſtraight 


uprights then down and up again; th. 
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very labour would unavoidably breed tuch 
a weariſomneſs in the Cattel, beſides the 
over- heating and furfeiting of them, . bu 
there would be no going thro! wy h «1. 
Work: He muſt therctore take cre tg 
Plough it ſide- ways overt hwart the Ih, 
where the Beaſts may tend on the dus! 
Ground, and never direCt!; up and dowy, 
by which means alſo the Compoit 
Manure laid upon the Land, will not e 
ſo ſoon waſted away from the uppe: 
Part; for the Furrows not lying ſtraight 
down in an even deſcent, but tate: 
croſs-ways upward againſt the Fill, mut 
neceflarily hoid the Soil within it. 

PLUMAGE, theFeathers of a Bird. 
or a Bunch of Feathers; in Falco:.r; 1: 
taken for the Feathers under a Haw); 
Wing. See Caſling. 

PLUME, a ſet of Oftridge-feathe:s 
prepar's for Ornament; in Falconry, the 
geucral colour or mi ure of the Ferber 
of a Hawk, h Jews her Conſtu— 
tion: Among #erbaltſts, that part ot the 
Seed of a Plant, which in its growth, 
Becomes the Trunk; being divided at iu; 
looie end into ſevcral picces clofe-bound 
together like a bunch of Feathers, la 
Corn, that part that ſhoots out toward; 
the ſmaller end of the Seed, and thence 
by ſome is caͤlbd The Acroſpire. 

To PI. UM, to pick or pluck the 
Feat hers oft, 

PLUMING, (among Faleaner, 
when a Hawk ſeiz esa Fowl, and pulls the 
Feathers from its Body. 

PELUM-TREPF, (in Latin Prunus 
is of ſcveral forts, diſſering in the St, 
and Leaves from each other, but 
are chiefly diſtinguiſſid by the E 
which are ot divers colours, taſte, 
forms; ſome carly ripe, others iter, . 
all commonly known by particu 
Names: As, 1. The Red Pri or dium, 
that is like a Pear, well taſted, and eat) 
ripe. 2. Blue Primordian, likethe the! 
in ſhape, bur lels, of good taſte, and 1 
plentitul bearer. 3. The Amber Primor 
dian, round, yellow, and wateriſh. 4: 
Morocco- Plum, large, black, early npe, 
and apt to bear, 5. Barbary, large, eu- 
ly, black, and Epg-taſhioned. 6. Black 
Damaſine, early ripe, well taſted, Digg 
N YT. 8 
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Damſon, and bearing well in a 
i 7. The Violet, like the laſt, 
bet better reliſhed. 8. Green Damaſine, 
pal, round, ever-green, with a {mal 
stone, well taſted, and eariy ripe. 9. 
Trella, imall, white, and tart-taſted, 
od to dry or preſerve. 10. The Black 
Pella, not ſo ſharp, and ſerving for 
e ume uſes. 11. The Muſcle, fair and 
{mewhat long and black, well taſted, 
ana good bearer. 12. Red Muſcle-flum, 
than the other, flatter, and of a dar- 
ker Red. 13. Tie Catalonia, bluer, 
.ounder, and of a quicker taſte than the 
other. 14. Bole-plum, middle- ſiz'd, 
back, flat on one ſide, and wel: taſted, 

15. Cheſton-p:um long, large, of a dark 
| Red, and well taſted 16. Kmngs-plum, 
widdle-liz d. well taſted, red, bearing 
well on a Wall, but not on a Standard. 
1”, Diater'd, pale-yellow, marbled, fair, 
frm, and well taſted. 18. The Marbled, 
ea Cheſton, yellow, marbled with red, 
1 good Fruit. 19. Damaſco, middle- 

ſiz'd, long, reddiſh, and good. 20. Fo- 
th, deringham-plum, in form or colour ſome- 
„„ WE what like the laſt, and a good Fruit, 
21 Blue Perdrigon, like a Damſon, but 

ſooner ripe, and much better taſted, 22. 

The Green, bigger and rounder, and 

wel taſted. 23, The White, bigger than 
the laſt, but not ſo good. 24. The 
| Marthleſs, middle ſiz d, White, of an 

excellent taſte, and much eſteem'd. 25 

erdock, large, ſhining, green, fit only 
to preſerve. 26. Peach-plum, long, 
whitiſh, ſomewhat late, and good-taſted. 

*. The Imperial, of 2 forts, one long, 

the other round, both large, but the 

Tound the beſt, 28. Grant-plum, is 
great, Pear taſhion'd moiſt, ſwceet-taſted, 
aid red. 29. The Denny, like, but left; 
dun the marbled, later ripe, and a Roe. 
Fon. 30, The Turkey, great, long, 
back, hre ripe, well taſted, and dry. 
31. Peaſcod plum, whereot there is the 
Id, white, and green, all long, late ripe, 
aeriſh, the red the beſt, and green the 
| divveſt, 32. The White, yellow and red 


„ oc, all differing in colour and taſte. 
ripe, . The white, the red, the black, and 
eu- be early White Pear- plum. 34. Durch- 
lack m, well tormed and yellowiſh. 35. 


Fr oel. Plum, whitiſh-yellow, water- 


| 
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iſh, and ill-taſted. 36. Nutmeg-plum, 
1 like a Nutmeg, white, and ate ripe, 
but pretty good; and another ot a ſmall 
dark red, and late ripe alſo. 37. The 
Prune Damſon, bigger and better than 
the common kind, good to dry and 
preſerve. 38. The white and black 
Bullace, of which the white arc {ca{on- 
able in November and December; and 
the black uſeful for the kitchen in De- 
cember; they uſually hang on the Trees 
till Chriſtmas, 39. The Myrobalan, 
both red and white. 40. The Bonn 
Magnum, a fair, yellowiſh-green plum 
excellent for the Kitchen and Con ſer- 
vatory. Beſides theie, there are many 
other ſorts of Plums; as the Cinnamon- 
plum, the Spauiſh, the Lady Elixabethb's- 
plum, the great Xlogul, the Tawney- 
plum, the Wheaten-plum, the Laurence- 
plum the Dueen-Mother-plum, one of 
the belt ſorts, the Great-Anthony, the 
Fane- plum, the Friers-plum, Becket, 
Cryſtal, the Graſs-plum, the Prince- 
plum, the laſt ripe, and good for many 
uſes, c. molt of them curious and well 
taſted Fruits, 

The beſt and biggeſt of theſe Plums 
are planted on Eaſt and Weſt-walls, and 
in palliſado Hedges; the other will bear 
well in Standards: The Fruit bud from 
Chriſtmas to April, and are often pick - 
ed oft by Birds, which ſhould be care- 
tully prevented. 

Plums are very good Food; taking a- 
way Thirſt, refreſhing and moiſt'ning 
the Body, whence their Juice boiled 
may {ſerve to excite the Appetite, and 
extinguiſh Thirſt in Fevertſh Perſons ; 
but ſuch as have a cold and weak Sto- 
mach, muſt have a care of them; a0 
muſt alſo the Decrepit and Phlegmatick 
and ſuch as are troubled with Colick - 
pains; but yet their hurt is remedied 
and corrected. by cating Sugar wit]: 
them at the firſt courſe, or cating Salt - 
meats, and drinking good Wine after 
them. 

PLUSH, a kind of a Silk Manu- 
facture: Among Herbaliſts, the mid- 
dle of Roſes, Anemonies, c. is ſo ca- 
led; which by ſome is Termed Thrum 
or Thrummy Heads; by others hairy 
Heads, Buttons, Boſs, Tuft or Wort. 

48 a POCKET 
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POCKET of Moll, the quantity 
of half a Sack. See Sack of Wooll, and 
Sarplar. 

POCKET-HAYES, me certain 
ſhort Nets to take Pheaſants alive, with - 
out hurting them; whoſe haunts being 
found out, place your felt for the berter 
view on ſome "Tree wit hour noiſe; and 
when you fin.{they are there, ſtrew a little 
Barley, Oats, or Wheat, for a train, and 
in ſome likely place lay 5 or 6 handtuir 
together; to which they will come, as 
being drawn thither by the tram: Ther 

ant the Focher- Net vetcribed under the 
Head Calls Natural and Artificial, and 
{o you may lay 2 or 3 of them in other 
places, and plant c10f5 their walls; theſe 
Pocket-Hajs are thus repreicnied, 
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They are about a yard long, and 16 
Inches deep; you may alſo in other 
Paths place 2 or 3 of your Collars cf 
Horſc hair in certain fit places a-thwart 
their Paths to take them by the Lege 
and be {ure to watch out very narrow- 
ly; now the firſt that is taken will ſtrug- 
gle very hard to get off, and will alſo 
make a great cry, which may occaſion 
che fright'ning a way of the reſt, that 
are near at hand, fo that nimblenels is 
requiſite; beſides, if they be taken by 
the ſtrings, they hazard the breaking 
the Lines, and their own Lege. 


Creatures are very injurious to Wares. 
Dove-houſe, Hen-rooſts, cc. but be 


{mal. Iron-gins like thoſe made for Fay. 
are fo very well known, that nothie, 
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POLF-CATS, Ieaſels, c. T 


Merhod to take them in Hatcher and 


nee] be faid ot them ; only for pref. 
vin your Pigeon-hovies from being 1 
ſtroyed by Pole- Cute, thev muſt 'e erect. 
ed where a Ditah or Chinne} may „ 
MJ to run rovni them. and 1h "wal 
keep thoſe Vertain from makins thei 
Boroughs unde Ground, j 
POLDERS, old Trecs u 
ped. Sce Shrowd;:7 of Trees, 
POLICY OF INSURANCE: 
n Inſtrument or Writing, given by ly. 
ſurers of Ships, Goods, Houſes, . 11 
Merchants, or others, obliging them 
pay the Sum mmfured in caſe of [of 
oP () ; E-F, VI . a Fiſtu'a 0 Jes 8 
cer between the Ears of the 7: 
Nape of a Horſe's Neck which wr 
rom corrupt Humours falling th 
Ir elſe trom ſome Blow or Brut ; 
tem the Horie's ſtruggling with a ne" 
zempen Halter. This Di.caic happens 
moſt frequently in Winter; the S 
Know it is the ſwelling of the Pac 
which in Proceſs cf Time will eng 
it ſelt, putrifying more inwardly sh 
the out Ide, and conſequently more d 
gerous if not ſpeedily healcd. There a 
a ſo ſome Poll Exils in the Head 25 w; 
as in the Neck, and various Mediche 
are preſcrib'd for the Cure ; bu: fra 
neral one, 1. After having ſhaied . 
the Hair from the Swiching, lay 01 
P:aiſter of Bac Shoewm akers- ax, 107% 
upon white Allomed Leather, aud u? 
lie till it has ripen'd or broke the Id 
| hume ; then take a pint of boil! = 
{wine Or me-Vinerar, mixt with s 


ſuall. 05. 
0 + 
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PO GE, a Cold in 4 
Head. 

POIS ON. an Evil in Sbecp, which 
their ſtagocring and reeling ſhew they 
are incommoded with, having lick ed 


[lork's 


* 
* ay 


= k - Co 13 . N 4 * } > + 2 
10Mme Venomous thing or other; to the ** in taſting Spie, and minge It 'vs 
curing of which open the Shcep's , © quantity cf a Hen's Egg. with Hog 
— =» * 5 1 , a . > * r þ He: 
Mouth, and finding Bliſters under his,“ greaſe and Hrimffone Poderd fi 
8 — . 


Tongne, break them, or rub them ith 
Earth, cr Sage, and waſh his 
with Urine. | 


| , ! 1716/7 
N ioath together, and anoint the Part there“! 


Loam of a Mud-wall Straws and a . 
apply this Poultits as hot as the Hors 
can bear it. renewing the fame ont? 
Day till rhe Sorrance te heals, 2 
* Take an Ounce of Dnicieſilver KI. 


# 


in corporate the'e Ingreaients ver) . 
' F 1 [i 
Then take 2 Pennyworth of red 17 
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es 
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! toe-ereaſe half a pound, green Cop- 
" _— 27 4 of n band fl 
% „both reduc'd to a fine Powder ; boil 
dem very well, and apply all to the 
pace boiling hot. with a Clout tied at 
he end of a Stick,” being anointed a 


<a te before with the Driick-ilter, Hogs- 
_ ML and Brimſtone: When the Part at- 
d- rx has been thus ſca dead 3074 Nw! t- 
ies ſucceſſiwely, the Tur may be on}; 
vi. Ecol d warm, and it will be cur'd. z. 


cr WO: bers after they have ſlit the Sore to le. 
out the Corruption, cat or cut away the 

07- Wproud Fleſh ; atrerwards they waſh and 
(eine the Ulcer very weil with Atlum- 
Wer, and pour in {ome Oil of Iurpen- 


lu. e, which wille ectually compleat the 
etre. it the Part be dreſſed thus: © Tale 
%- horbium and Maſtic well inixt to- 

* gether, and boi”'d with French Soap:” 


U- Wnike a Tent thereof and pur it in; by 
0 Which means the malignant Moiſture 
2 wil be abſolu'cly confum'd. 
0, WE POLYPODY or Ou fern, an 
cb o call'd from the great Number of 
Roots and Leaves, Which Purge gent- 
“being very proper for the Stoppages 
he Liver, Spiecn, (c. | 
1,8 To POME, (among Gardiners) to 
os into a round Head like an Ap- 
uy 3 25 a Cabbage that begins to tome. 
 POMEAPPEASE,an Applenew- 
F Propapated, ſmall and of a pleaſant 
Lille; yielding a grateful Scent, whole 
lice is a good Bearer, 
= POME-CIT RON, a Fruit ſome- 
Flat like a Lemon, but much larger, 
hc Peel of which is usd in Cordi- 
85 :23nſt Poiſon, and all infectious Diſ- 
m_ To 
" OMEGRANATE- TR EE; 
Etc double bloſſum'd wild Balauſtium, 
owers at the end of Avg:/ff, and is 
ee ſreſt of all the flowering Shrubs; it 
ſuned it grows up high, otherwiſe in a 
Kel Mick Buſh tull of 5,2) Branches, with 
ee Thorns thereon its green, ſhining 
Ne fal off in Winter; at the 1ides 
m1 end of the Branches come out many 
4 and coral-colour'd Cups, and out of 
*M beautiful Flowers of a crimfon-co- 
ar. There are alſo other Variciies of 
but to have it bear in England, 1 
a be planted in a Boz or Caſe made 


POM 


of Wood, that it may be houſed in Win- 
ter; in Spring the yaung Sprouts ſhear- 
ed off, that it ſpend it ſelt not too much 
in them, and this may be done 2 or 3 
times; the Plant is caſily encreaſed by its 
' Suckers, or by Laying, 

The beſt Fruit of this Tree is ſuch as 
is large, ripe, and catily to be pecied, aud 
ſcbe our, tor they have Juice enough ; 
the fweet are ho! and moiſt temperate- 
iy 3 the ſtrongand ſour, cd; and thoſe 
of a midd ing Tatte, very dry; the firſt 
are goo for the Stomach ; the ſharp 
an.! four tor tlic Liver, burning Fevers, 
Sc. as is it their Wine and Syrup ; 
the Pec! is very goud to be put among 
Linen ard Cloaths in a Trunk ; for it 
gives them a ſweet Sinell. and preſerves 
them from Moths: But tince the ſwert 
| Fowvegr amazes cauſe Hear and Windinels, 
and the ſour are Enemies to the Breaſt, 
and oflend the Tecth and Gums; the 
one Sort oualifies the Malignity of the 
Other ; and therefore the Grains are to 
| be mixed together. 

The home ranate Fruit 1s fo calbd 


— — — 
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from its being tulof Grains, or becauſe. 


it grows cel in Granada, a Country 
of Spam; the Rind and Kernels are of 
ſingular Uſc in Phyiick, to comtort aud 
ſtrengthen the Bowels. c. 

POME-PARADISE, a Fruw 
otherwiſc call'd a Fohn- Apple. 

POME-ROY, an Apple of a goof 
Taſte and pulpy Subſtance, but not y ield- 
ing much juice. 

PO ME- WAT E R, a large ſort of 
Apple, full of very ſweet Juice, and laſt- 
ing indifferently well, 

POMPIONS or PUMKINS. 
a Fruit of the nature of Melons and 
Cucumbers, but much more hardy ; yet 
being render on their firſt ſpringing, they 
are not uſually planred till April. andrhen 
ſhouli be fecur'd trom the Cold tor fone 
time after, The beſt Manner of raiſing 
them is to ſow the Sec; at firſt in good 
Mould, and atierwardsto traniplant them 
in a rich Dung-bed male tor that Pur- 
doſe; taking care to refreſh hem now 
md then with Water in which Pigeon's 
Ordure has been infuled. When theſe 
Plants bloſſom, et all the dry Shoots be 


-aken away, kavinz 2 or 3 main Run- 
] , 


mare 
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ner at moſt; ſo you'll have them grow 
to a huge bigneſs; but care muſt be 
had that the Heads ot thoſe Runners be 
not hurt. 
Pompions call'd $quaſhes, lately brought 
into Requeſt; the catable Root ot which 
boiled and ſerved up with powder'd 
Beef, is eſteemed a good Sauce. See Ci- 
truls. 

POND-HEADS, to male andraiſe: 
"Tis evident that it a Dam be made a- 
croſs a Valley or low Marſh, where the 
Water runs at any Time after, it will 
produce a Pond: and as the Dam or Bark 
is higher at the Center-point, which 
lies againſt the loweſt Ground, ſo much 
deeper is the Pond, and if the Flills on 
each fide rife ſteep and quick, the Wa- 
ter ſtopt will cover leſs Ground, than 
if they have a ſlow or gentle Aſcent. 
Now 1. For making the Bank or Head, 
you muſt be ſure it is firm, and not apt 
to ſew or leak, as it will certainly do, 
if compos'd of meer Earth. It is there. 
fore expedient, to carry up a Bed or Wall 
of Clay the whole length of the Bank, 
with a good Ramming from a Foot or 
2 from below the Surface of the Ground, 
to ſuch height as the Water is deſign'd to 
ſtand; allowing a Spit or 2 at leaſt for 
that purpoſe; otherwile the Water lying 
under a great Weight from its depth, 
will work it {elf underneath. Then as 
the Clay isramm'd, take care that Farth 
be broupht to carry the Bank up with 
it in order to prevent its being ſtarch'd 
and crackt by the heat of the Sun, which 
15 of very bad conſequence ; and there- 
fore when come to its full height, it 
muſt be forthwith cover'd and clos'd 
with Mou'd, You muſt allow 3 Foot 
to the breadth of this Ciav-ved, raiſing it 
to the beight you would have the Wa- 
ter ſtand, and lay Earth 3 Foot higher; 
tho? 2 Foot would ſerve, but that the al- 
lowance of 1 at leaſt muſt be made for 
the unavoidable ſinking of the Bank. 2. 
When many Ponds or Stews arc pro- 
jected to be ſunk right down at the 
'!ame time, you'll have great advantage 
by the Clay taken out ot them, that 
ill be much more than is neceſſary for 
de Bed, and which may ſtrengthen the 


There 1s a lefler Sort of 
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Bed, upon account of its being Prot! 
down by the Tumbrels or Carts gn g. 
very firm, and it will alſo fave the brei. 1% 
ing of Ground within the Pond «8 
is a great Benefit in the Feed of 4, 
Fiſh, 

As for tlie Dimenſions, they cg 
vern'd by the manner of the Hill; 5 
tor if it be ſteep, then to cover 1 f. 
ent quantity of Ground, you are o. 
the Bank higher, and conſcqucmu 
muſt be made ſtronger than win 
Ground has a gentle Aſcent, fo 1; 1 ns, 
derate height would caſt the Water 
on Ground enough: Of this there h. 
great difference; for in ſome pace: 
Foot high may cover as much 2; : 
Foot in others; which is eaſily diſcover 
by the Water-level us'd according to Ar, 
whereby you may ſtake the Water gt 
upon the Ground to any height, on! 5 
fix the determinate height of the Bank, 

POOL, is properly a Place for Viz 
ter kept together and fed or tuppiy's by 
Springs; the over-plus running a 
thro' Sluces, Defenders, Wears, ni 
othes Cauſe-ways. 

POOLER or POI. ER. ml: 
ſtrument us'd about Tamers-Pits, wil 
which they itir up the Owſer or has 
and Water Thi; being ſafficienty fa 
and the ſtrength gone out of the ark, 
the Fiſher comes next, which 15 
Iron with Net work made of Wi 
from one ſide to the other, to take tit 
Bark out of the Water. And laſt'y ti 
Lime-hook to draw the Hides out o. 
Pit. i 

POP E, or RUFF, this Fiſh W In! 
double Name is ſmall, and rarely gro 
bigger than a Gudgeon, in form not ,. 
like a Perch, but counted better 100! 
taſting as pleatant as any Fiſh wht! 
ever He frequents the deepeſt rums 
places in a Gravel River, the exact bot 
tom whereot being found by plumbin?, 
and your Hooks baited with {mall re 0! 
brandling Worms, there will be excelen 
ſport for you; for the Pope 15 a gte 
biter, and they are in great Shoals tog 
ther, where the Water is deep. {mooth 


and calm; ſo that if you would get 
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„Number, bait your Ground with 
eb. and Angle for them with a ſmal| 
orm. . i 
Fro LAR, (in Latin Populus) of 
there are ſeveral kinds, as white, 
I, Water-Poplar, Cc. belides the 
Im. The white is moſt uſual with 
nd may be raiſed in abundance by 
ry fer or flip. Do but fence the 
ound as far as any old Poplar-Roots 
Ferd. and they'll furniſh innumerable 
eker to be flipped from their Mot hers, 
tranſplanted the firſt Year ; but it 
. cut down an old Tree, you will 
ro other Nurſery : They flouriſh 
Wondertully in moiſt and bogg) places, 
he ground be not ſpcw- y; clpecially 
Er the Banks of Rivers, in low and 
Pie prounds, and likewiſe in drier. 
$unchcons of 7, or 8 Foot long, may 
thiuſt 2 Foot into the Earth; a hole 
ig ande with a ſharp hard Stake, in 
Cet to be fill'd with Water, and then 
ith fine Earth preſſed in and clote about 
em; when they have taken root, cut 
m 6 Inches above the Ground, place 
m at a Yard diſtance, and they im- 
Wediatcly furniſh a kind of Coppice: If 
Wu plant them of rooted Trees, or 
er Scts, fix them not ſo deep, for 
We Root they ſtrike is but common!y 
W ow. They make prodigious ſhoot s 
W 15, or 16 Years ; their Heads muſt 
We! be diminiſhed, but the lower branch- 
mar, pet not too far up; cleanſe the 
Foo! every 2d Year; io much tor the 
White Poplar, The biack is often a Pol- 
; when as big as one's Arm, 8 or 
Foot from the Ground as they trim 
Nm in Italy, tor their Vines to Jerpent 
i; they poll or head them every 2 Years. 
Wi; the middle ſtraight and moſt thriv- 
Noot, and at the third Year cut them 
. Their ſhade is wholtome in Sum - 
Wer, but they are not proper for Walks 
F \\cnues, by reaſon of their Suckers, 
W's of this kind ſhould he planted in 
n V.cods, and to flank places at a 
ce, for their encicaſe and the plit- 
Pig brightneſs of their Leaves: The 
Fe are good for Caticl, and muſt be 
| pes tom the cut houglis before they 
egoted; do this towards the end of 


9. hr 7 | 
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Winter-Fodder, The Wood is uſeful to 
the Engraver, and being fawn into Boards 
and Sapt wy continues a long while. 
Dioſcorides ſays, that the Bark chopp'd 
ſmall, and ſow'd in rills, well and richly 
manured and watered, will produce a 
plentitul Crop of Muſhrooms ; the ſame 
thing is effected by caſting warm Water, 
in which Yeſt is diſlotved upon a new- 
cut Stump: The Mu ſhromms that ſpring 
trom the rotten ſtump of this Tree, are 
not venomous, as thoſe of moſt other 
Trees are, being gathered after the firſt 
Autumnal Rains. The pale green Pop- 
lar is molt proper tor watery Ground: 
Groves of Trunchcons from 2 to 8 
Foot long, bring a good Lop in a ſhort 
time, and are preterred to willows : 
When you fell them, bore the Ground 
with a ſort of an Aupur, a Foot and half 
deep, or more; to prevent the ſtripping 
of the Bark from the Stake in planting: 
Cut them floping, and free of Cracks at 
either end; 2 or 3 Inches deep Diame- 
ter, is a competent bigneſs, and the Earth 
ſhould be rammed cloſe to them. Some 
make Drains in very moiſt Ground two 
Spade deep, and 3 Foot wide, and caſt 
up the Earth between the Drains, ſow- 
ing it the firſt Year with Oats to mellow 
the Ground and the next Winter, ſetting 
it for Coppice, with theſe, or any of the 
wat'ry tort of Trees; by which means 
in4 or 5 Ycars they'll have a handſome 
Feil, and fo ſucceſſively. There is a 
lVoplar in Virginia, whole Leaf is ſhaped 
as if the point were cut oft; it grows 
well among the curious here, to a con- 
ſiderable ſtature; being ſuppoſed to have 
firſt been brought over by Fohn Tradeſ- 
cant, under the Name of the Tulip- 
tree. | 

The Apen which is a white Poplar) 
bears a more {mall and tremulous Leaf, 
ihmuſts down a more ſearching Foot, 
and docs not admit of its head being cut 
oft. Pl wound have ſhort Trunche- 
ons couched 2 Foot in the Ground, but 
firſt dry 2 Days, at 1 Foot and a half di- 
ſtance, and then Mou:ded over. 

There's a finer fort of white Poplar 
which the Dutch call Abele, and is tranſ- 
ported hither from Holland; they are 
beſt propagated ct flips from the _ 
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the laſt of which will take, and may be 
tranſplanted in March at 3 or 4 Years 
growth: There are large Nur ſeries of 
them in Flanders, planted firſt at 1 Foot 
diſtance. the Mould light and moiſt, by 
no means Clayey ; they ſhould be in- 
terr'd pretty deep, not above 3 inches 
above Ground : Keep them cl an by pru- 
ning them to the middle ſhoot, till the 
3 or 4 Year; and when you tran plant, 
place them at 10 or 12 Foot inter at; 
they will grow of Layers and cuttings 
in very moiſt places. In 3 Years they 
come to an incredible heighth, in 12 
they'l! be as big as one's middle, and at 
18 or 20 be at full perfection. An A- 
bele-Trec in Sion being lopp'd in Febru- 
ary 1651, by the end of Oct:ber 1652, 
produc'd Branches as big as a Man's 
Wriſt, and 17 Foot in length; upon 2c- 
ccunt of this Celerity they are fir for 
ſuch late Builders as feat their Houſes in 
naked and unſhelter'd places; ſince by 
theſe while a Man goes 2 Voyage of no 
long Lontinuance, his Houſe and Lands 
may be ſo cover'd as hardly to be known 
at his te urn. As theſe Trees encreaſe 
in Bulk, their Value is inhanc'd, which 
at:er the firſt 7 Years, annually amounts 
to 12 Pence a piece more; {o that the 
Dutch ock upon a Plantation of them 
as an ampie Portion for a Daughter. A 
Knight who, not long ſince, began hie 
Plantations about Rre{mond, calculated, 
that 30 Pounds being laid out in thoſe 
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and in a ſhort time ſtore themſceer t 
a con{1terable Family; but it is no 
good Fucl. Of the Aſpen, Hoops, Fir. 
word and Coals are made. | 

The Juice ef Poplar dropped ing 
Ears aſſwages Pain in that Pas: , 
Buds bruiſedand mixt with Hon * 
2 good Collyrium or Salve for the! . 
and the Oin ment being of co 
quality is no lefs ſerviceuble to cauſe Sc 
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POPPEY, a Plant of ſcveral 6 
both ſingle and double. of prevt eh 
ro PO! OKC GICED : The) 10 10 com 
3 tO need no deſcription ; forme 14 
ſome Purple, Scarlet, Hood-colour, xl 
BU, Another kind has ctes 
Leaf of its Flower half Scarle:, and . 
white; another is ſtriped with be gt 
Colour: But the moſt eſteemed fee 
of a later date is double and of 1 * 
Gold- yellow, flowering in Fr, 
yeilding much Sced; which either g 
or falling of its ſelt, will come un 2 
proſper any where. | 
PORCELANE,orChina-we ! 
attempts, here at home, fat ing c 
deſired ſucceis in making of this cura 
Ware; it will not be improper to ie 
how it is dove abroad: Near the Tow: 
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the Earth for it, tound between 4: 
Rocks of the Mountains, which g 
Lge very ſmall, ſtam ping it into £2 


Plants, weu'd at lcaſtrender 1000 Pounds 
in 18 Veors; every Tree affording 30 
Plaus, ard every one of them 30 more, 
aiter every 7 Years improving 12 pence 
in growth, till they come to their Per- 
fection. 

The beſt uſe of the Poplar and Abele 
is for Walke and Avenues about Grounds 
that are ſituated low and ncar the Wa- 
ter; when they are very old they grow 
knurry and out of proportion. Any 
thing thrives under their fl ade. The 
Timber is incomparable for white wood 
en Veſſels, as Trazs, Bowls, and other 
Turners-ware ; for Bellows, Slip Pumps. 
Weowen-heels, Carts, Buildiics, Vries, and 
Hop- poles. The Loppinas in Fantnry 
arc for the Fite; therefore thoir who 
dave proper Grounds, may with eaſe, 


'a kind of Cream on the top an © 
groſler Subſtance ſinks to the boten, 
afterwards *tis kneaded in form ct e 


; which pieces thus wor kt, ae (0. '0'! 


Powder, and then put it imo Tubs 52 
with Water, V here the fineſt part ao 


Cubes of about 60 Ounces Worn: 
People, that commonly tetch them ! 
great numbers from remote paces vt !9% 
Country; who tranſport them to the! 
Houſes, and there bake them m 7 
manner. They heat their Ovens 
for the ſpace of 15 days ſuccciſi. 
and then keep them o clote tha! 
Air can get in; and after 15 days mot 
are paſſed, thev open the Oven it 
; preſence of an Officer. who rakes eie 
fifth Veſlel of each faſhion for the“ 


| vice of the Emperour the fame f 7 
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nat thus bake it, who live at Sent iim 
or Fention, in the province of Kianſy, 
have alſo the Art alone of colouring it, 
which they Keep as a great ſeciet. 
PORES, ſmall Interſtices, Spaces, 
or racuities between the Particles of 
1tter that conſtitute every Body, exc. 
Thoſe little Holes in the Skin of Aui— 
thro! which Sweat and Vapours 
nfen{jbly tranſpire out of Bo ties. 
POT-ASHES ; with us ail forts of 
hes contus'd together; are bought up 
hole that go up and cown the Coun- 
ry, for the making of Green G.. s 
dür the beſt and ſtiongeſt of all Ez. Ii. 
hes, are thoſe made of the 1ſmalicr, 
Common, High-way Thiſtle, tho” a. 
Thiltles are good: Of Fern alſo, (which 
i; an Herb that grows plentitully every 
Ev/hcre) an excellent fort of Vot-Afhe: 
may be made, it prud ently manag'd, in 
this manner: It muſt be cut don when 
geren, at its full growth, about the en- 
Ecrcale of the Moon, if poſſibhle, or ap 
proaching ad appoſitum Solis; for then 
tte Herb is tulleſt of Juice and I. iquor; 
being cut, lay it together, it will ſoon 
urher, which then is ſo burnt to Amr 
Ehaving hid it in Piles either upon the 
round, or Iron-Grates, over an lol 
For Pit, into which the Ashes ta!]. 
duch Aſhes atter the Pot- Ah New 
are done, are good for mauuring mot 
Jorts of Land; only as they have been 
wer, and the Lec has drawn out mol? 
Jof their Salt, 'tis requiſite to lay them 
much thicker than other A es. 
© POTATOE, a fort of Root firſt 
Ebrought from the Me/f-T2dies, of gicat 
Feficacy to nouriſh and ſtrengthen the 
ody: They are now planted in many 
parts of our Country to very good ad- 
annge, being ealily encreaſed by cutting 
tte Roots into ſeveral pieces, and each 
Tece growing as well as the whole Root: 
A gcod fat Mould is beſt for them, 
put they will grow indifferent ly in any; 
ele Roots are commonly caten either 
Vuutered or in Mille ; Very near the Na- 
Ie ot this plant are what they call 
Henſalem. Artichokes, but they are not 
% good nor wholſome: Theſe ate plant 
ed cither of the Roots, or of Sceds, and 
i probably be propagated in great 
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quantities, and prove good food for 
Swe. 

POTION, a Phylical Mixture to 
drink, ſome ot which are purgative, o- 
thers proper to cauſe Sweat, others Cor- 
dial, c. The utc of Ping Potions for 
Hor ſes, is to Clean e the Stomach and 
Guts trom foul liumouts bred in the 
Body by Colds, Glanders, Sterfeits, &c. 
Theie are to be adminiſter'd in the Morn- 
ing, after the Beaſt has faſted from Meat 
and Drink all the Night before. When 
our Horſe has receiv'd ſuch a Potion, 
Ke him gently about an Hour ; that 
zone fer him up, and let him ſtand in 
the Bit two Hours, wel! littered and 
cioathed ; It he be qua/miſh let him lie 
down ; but if that do him no good, and 
you find him ſo Sick as to apprehend 
Mm in danger ot !oling his Life, give 
him a quart of warm Milk with a little 
yafſro-!, and he will do well: taking 
care that he have no other Meat than a 
Maſh of Alt and white Hater to drink, 
i his Medicine has done working. 

POTION CORDIAL, to em- 
ble Nature to relilt the Malignity of fe— 
veriſh Diſtempers, and to allay inward 
eat: © Take 3 Pints of the Waters of 
© Scabions, Crus Genedichus, ScorLo- 
© ueraund ucen of the Meadows, with 

an Ounce Gt the Confection of Aller- 
Let ihe Horſe drink up this Po- 
tt, ard reprat it next Day if there be 
MWCCUUION, 

POTION Furging ard Com fort- 
g, for Horſes tired wuh hard Labour. 
* Take the Kicctuary of Diacarthamun, 
© and fine C:tholicain of Nicolaus of 
each an ounce, }Jenrice-Treacle 2 drams, 
liquid Conſerve of Roſes and Powder of 
« Sena-eales of each an ounce , Pulp of 
Cafſis 2 ounces 3 juice of Liqreort!h 
half au ounce 3 Scamony ſulphurated 2 
*« drams ; Ants ſeed and Cummin-ſerd 
« of cach a dram; give your Horſe all 
in a quart of white Mine, keeping him 
bridle 6 Hours before, and 2 Hours af- 
ter 
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POTION for the Fiux, may be 
thus prepared : ” Take 8 or 10 ſmall 
+ Nutmegs, put them upon the point of 
« 4 Knife or Fork, and hold them over 
« a Candic til they be burnt to a red 

INIY « Cog 
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Coal ; then caſt all into a quart of 
« Claret, breaking them with your 
Fingers; and after they have ſtood in 
c the infuſion all night, ſtrain out the 
* ne in the morning, in order to give 
« it your Horſe blood- warm,“ keeping 
him bribled 2 hours before and after. 
This is an excellent Remedy for Men 
as well as Horſes, 

POTT I. E, (in Engliſh liquid and 
dry Meaſure) is 2 Quarts, and 2 of 
theſs Pottles, in the former make a 
Gallon, but in dry Meaſure 3 go to a 
Gallon, 

POULTICE or POULTISS, 
a Medicine made of ſeveral Ingredients 
boil'd together, to be laid hot on the Part 
affected, for the aſſwaging of Swellings, 
Inflammations, &c. | 

POULTIC E, to reſolve Kernels in 
the Glander: before they come to an 
extreme hardneſs. Take halt a pound 
« of Line-ſeed reduc'd to fine Flower ; 
«© mix it with a quart of ſtrong Vizegar, 
« and boil it over a very clear but gen- 
* tle Fire; ſtir the Liquor continually 
till it begin to grow thick, and then 
« add fix ounces of Oil of Lilies,“ Min- 
gle theſe well together, and apply all 
to the Kernel covering it with a Lambs- 
skin, as in the Cure of the Strangles. 
This Poultice is to be renewed ever) 
Day. 

POU LTICE, for the Hoof-bound : 

«© Take 2 parts of Sheeps-dung and 1 
«© part of Hers-dung ; boil them with 
Hater and Salt to the thickneſs of 
& Paſte : In another Pot, boi] as much 
« Mallows as is proper to a Maſh; then 
« add a convenient quantity of Line- 
feed powder'd, and boil a little longer; 
« after which beat them in a Mortar, 
« with an 8 part of raw Garlick to a ſoft 
« Paſte. Incorporate this with the for- 
mer Paſte, adding a little Oil of Lilies, 
and make a Poultice to be apply'd 
very hot to the Foot, it being covered 
with Splents : Renew the Application 
5 or 6 times, once in 2 days, ever ob- 
ſerving to heat the old Poultice, and only 
mix a little freſh with it. 

POULTISS, to ſoften a hard Swel- 
ling, before the applying of Oint ments or 


0 


Retoires : * Take Roots of Lille, oy 
« Mar/h-Mallows, of each 2 Our. 
„Leaves of Mallows and Violets ot c. 
« 2 Handfuls; Dill, Wild Mari», 
« and Hild Penny-royal or Cori.\;. 
* of each a Handful: Boil the Ry 
about an hour in a ſufficient gun 
« ty of Water mixt with about 3 5 
* of Oil: Then add the Herbs, an: +, 
they are well boil'd, ſtamp all tog 
to a Maſh, and apply it warm 70 f 
Part apprieved, the Hair being firlt f 
oft. For other Poultices, See Cod:-/we'!s 
Eyes troubled with Inflammation, aud] 
drocele, | | 

POULTREY, Domeſtick 3: 
brought up in Yards, as Hens, Coc 
Capons, Ducks, Turkeys, Pig 


wc. 

POUNCES, the Talons or C 
of a Bird of Prey. 

POUND, an Incloſure to keep Bet: 
in, but more eſpecially a place whe: 
Cattel deſtrained for any Trelp3ts 2. 
put till they be replevy'd or redeem: 
In this ſignification it is termed Pu 
Overt or Open Pound, being bui.t urn 
the Lord's Waſte, and thence alſo cd. 
The Lord's Pound; becauſe he provide 
it for the uſe of himſelf and his Tenar!: 
It is divided into Pound. open and Pos 
cloſe; the former is not only the L 
Pound but a Back- ſide, Court, Yard. f. 
ſture- ground or any other Place wh 
ever, to which the Owner of the He. 
impounded may come to give thi! 
Meat and Drink without offence © 
their being there, or his coming the. 
whereas the other in the contrary, *!: 
ſuch an one as the owner cannot cone 
to, for the ſaid purpoſe, without ( ) ffence 
as ſome cloſe Houſe, Caſtle, Fort: 


95 

POUND, a fort of Weight conta. 
ing 16 Ounces Avoir-du-pors 12 Ounce 
Troy. A pound Sterling is 20 Shine, 
2 Pound Scotch is 20 Pence, and 2 Pound 
Iriſh is 15 Shillings. | 
To POUND, to ſhut up in a Pente 
or Incloſure; alſo to beat in 3 Not- 
tar 


POUNDAG E, the Fee paid tothe 


Pounder of Cartcl ; alſo an allowance > 
abate mit 


=p = 
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POW 
Lement of 12 Pence in the Pound, 
W.. (ic receipt of a Sum of Money : 
WW : Duty granted to the King of 12 
Nee tor every 20 Shillings value of 
ed, exported or imported, except 
as pay Tunnage, Bullion, and a tew 


| ou PD. PEAR, (in French la Po- 
livre) a heavy Pear with a rough 

n and ſtrong ſtalk, hollow-eyed and 
ak Ruſlet Colour; it makes ex- 
ent Compotes, c. being ripe in 
We: ember and December. 2 

POUND-WEIGHT, (of Silver 
. ion) is worth 3 Pounds Sterling, 
md 2 Pound-weight ot CGolil- Billion a- 
pounts 10 48 Pounds. 

POWDER, any thingthat is ground 
@ bet very ſmall. PLyfical Powders, 
wc d Medicines pounded in a Mortar, 
ad lifted for {everal Uſes. 
© PUWDER CORDIAL, is usd 


: 


Ip Conſumptite and weak Hor ſer, tor 


te compounding of which, “ Take 
* C108 and Sugar ot cach 4 oun- 
# <5, with 2 ounces Of Bol- Armoniach. 


a reduc'd to a very fine Powder and 


well mix'd together; then Jay up the 
Mature in a Galley- pot for ule, as occa- 
$01 {erves. See Cordial Powder Uni- 
Ti al 

PUWDER, Excellert fer Purſive 


Ewe; Take 3 Pounds of Line rel, 


and tpread them in an carthen Pan; 
put the Pan into an Oven, as ſoon as 
the Bread is taken out; ſhut the O- 
ven, and {hr the Seed in the Pan once 
every Hour : Continue atter the fame 
maurer to fet the Pan in the Oven, 
mmediatdy after the Bread is taken 
out, till the Seeds grow dry and brit— 
te, and all their moiſture he ſteam'd 
out : Then take 2 Pounds of Liquor 
Fatped, or rather a Pound of the black 
jaice of Liquoriſh, which is moſt et- 
' {Kekual, and almoſt as cheap, Anus 
ſeed;, half a Pound, Sage, with Leaves 
anc Flowers of Hyſſop dry'd, ot each 
i hut a Pound, Carduus Beneldlictus, 
, with Leaves and Flowers of leſſer Cen- 
wWury, of each 4 ounces; Leaves ot 
ong Birthwort, 2 ounces, Spredwell 
E piers of cach 2 Handtuis : 
. ©0020! Ellicampane, 4 ounces; Cem— | 
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* frey and Roots of AMar/h-mllows, or 
« common Mallows, ot each 2 cunces : 
** Geutian half an ounce ; Miftleroe of 
* the Oak, 2 ounces: Dry all the lugre— 
dients in the ſhade, reduce every one 
of them to Powder a- part; mingle 
al] together carefully, and keep the 
Compound in a leather-bag cloſe ty d. 
Give your Horſe every Morning 2 {mall 
Silver-ſpoonfuls of this Powder in 2 
Meaſures of moiſten'd [eat bran, mak- 
ing him faſt an hour and a half after: 


At Noon and at Night, mix a ipoontul. 


with his Oats, which areto be kewiſe 
moiſten'd ; and in the mean time let 
him have no ay, but only good Meats 


ſtraw. 


POWDERSPECIFICK, for all. 


kinds of Colicts : ** Take Roots of Mune- 
* wort, Leave; and Roots of Radi-hes, 
0 greater Cerntanry and Iunſley, all dry'd 
in the Summer-ſun, or in the mode- 
rate heit of an Oven in Winter, of 
* (ach a Pound, Germander, Ground- 
pine, Roots of Angelic and Ellicam— 
* pane, all dry'd in the ſhade, of each 
* halt a Pound; S$ea-179/s, and Liver- 
% loes, of each 4 ounces; Galingal, 
Nutimeg, and Sal-I'runeila, ot each 2 
** ounces: Pound 2 hefe a-part ; then 
« mix and prelerve them in a Leather- 
« Bay or Glais-vottle cloſe ſlopt. The 
oſs is from an cuce to 2 ounces and 
4 half; according to the ſiʒe and ftrength 
of the orſe, to be mingled with 3 or 4 
drams of old Treacle, Diuteſſiron or 
Mithridue, and given in a pint of Hhite- 
wine; walking the Horſe atterwards in 
his Cloaths. Another Specifeck Powder 
tor the Cholick 15 cheap and catily pre- 
par d after this manner, © Take of com- 
mon Var ſtey- roots ινεα in the ſha.ie 2 
„ Pounds; giains of Paraaife, and rinds 
© of Oranges, dry'd un poνder'd ot each 
%a Pound; Þ:ig-025-dung, half a Pound: 
Make a courſe Powder of theſe Ingte— 
dients, to be kept in a Leathern Bag. 
POWULER for Worms bred in 4 
Horſe's Body: Take the feeds of Cort- 
auder, Lettice, Kape and Cole-wort, 
« of cach 2 Ounces, Zedoary, an Ounce 3 
* ſhavings of Hart-/-07i, 4 Ounces, and 
make all up into a Powder : Doſe is 
2 OUNCCS a Day with Oats OT Eran foak'd 
P p in 
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nine for 12 days together; after which "late return of any Ship or Met... 
give your Horſe a proper Purge, ſuch an dug. Wo: 
evacuation being always neceſlary in this PREPARATORY tr Salli D: 
caſe. 2. The Powder of Earth-worms jig; firſt the Herbs Ingredients u 
dry'd in an Oven, in an earthen Pot co- | exquilite.y culled, and cleanſed of 2! wy «., 
ver'd, after they have caſt up all their {caten, ſlimy, cankered, dry, ſpottes. © 
Filth, by lying 6 hours in fair Water, 3 at.y vitiated Leaves; then fee that hes 
giving every Morning from to 2 oun-j be rather {prinkled than over-much {g.1/ 
ces in a quart of good Wire, tor 7 or; with Spring-water, efpecia.ly Lutrce ge 


| 8 days, is an ctjeetual Rewedy againit}ier wall.ing ; let them remain a wh; 


} Worms. 3. An ounceanda half ot Spe- in the Colander, to drain aveg: ls 

cifick Powder for all Colicks above-pre- 3 ſuperfluous moiſture ; loft! , {quiere ++ 
ſcrib'd, being mix'd with halt an oun« c: 11;.ke them gently all together, inan 
ö of Mercurius dulcis. Will intallibiy kill; clean Napkin, and fo they“! be in 2 b 
1 them. 4. Thoſe Perſons who do not] tect condition to receive what ig pur 
approve of Mercury, may mix anf them: Take care that the Oil be 14; 


* . 


| « ounce of the ſaid Specifick Powder} cen, not high coloured nor n. 
1 « with an ounce of ves, 3 drams of but with an Eye father of a Pale ire 
1 * Colo uintiua, as much of Agarick,| green without imell, or the caſt rg 
| « and halt an ounce of Tibith; and give! ot muſtineſs, or, indecd, of any oh 
1 « the whole in a quart of HVte- wine, | 


| ſenſible taſte or {cent at all; but im 
«© with a quairer cf a pint of Ox gall, light and picafant upen the Tonga; 
covering the Ho! ſe atter it, and walk ing ſuch as the Germme, Omflacide, 2. 
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. him for a quarter of an hour. This Me-] Native Lucca. Olives afford, fit to 4. 
d:Cine will at once purge and K IU chef the tartneſs of the Inegar, and othe 
( : * Ge o 
| Worms, | Acids, yet gently to warm and moike 


POX, a diſſemper in Sheep being a 
Scab like the Jure; in which cate vertion to Oil, ſubſtitute freſh e: 
you are to ſeparate the particular ones fo) its ſtead; but 'tis fo exceeding ce 
aſſected irom the reſt of the Fock, chang- to the Stomach, as by no means to 
ing their Paſture, and then anoint them allowed. 3. Care muſt be had thi 
with Gerlich beat up with Tay. Wizegar, and other Liquid Acid, br: 

PRATIQUE cr PRATTICK),} HKctiy clear, neither four, piled, 10 
| a Licence to Trafi.ck or Trade granted {pent, that it be of the beſt W HHH 
[ to the Maſter of a Ship, in the Ports] Linear, u hether diſtilled or others! 
of Italy, upon a Bill ot Health, f. e. a Hpiced and impregnated with the in: 
Certificate that the Place whence he on of Cloves, Gilliflowers, Elder an 
came is not anno) d with any intectious Pojer, Roſemary, or Naftrrtium, | 
D. ſeaſe. | ar.d enriched with the vertucs 0.5 

PREDIAT ITTH ES, Tnbe⸗ plant: Averquice not unfit for d. 
that are red or things, which arite and is made by a G1ape of that News e 


grow trom the Ground, as Corn, Hay,! the green unripe cluſters of muſt ot 
Fruit, gc. Grapes, pieſied and put imo 4 . 

PRE-EMPTION, a fiſt buying, Velic! to fervent. 4. That tht +» 
or buyirg any thivg before others, which which is ot a cleanſing perctiating.“ 
Wasapriviicge fon mcrly allowed thcKing's' quick'ning Nature, be moderaten 
Purvevor, with 4 to Con and o- and bruiſed, 25 being the leaf Conti 
tter Provitions for his Majcſty's Houſe,] but ot this, as of the $1207 allo, w 


Where it pe ſſes; {me who have i 5 


1 L ut taken away by Stat. 12. Car. 2. ſome mingle with the Salt (3: wart, 
| PREMIUM, a Word usd in Schools} without heating) if pertect.y 16 
for a Reward: Among Merckrits tis] there would be no grca! cafcat 
taken for that Sem ot Money which is] provided, none but Ladies are 0 
Ii given to au 11 cr, for inſuring the] MXIs. Howcver, the per fection ot 
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1, and that which gives the Name, | as indeed alt other Har. floutd be; 
conſiſts in the grateful Saline acid Points, but take che the Secds be pounded 1 in a 

| temper d as directed, and is moſt eſtecm- Mortar, or brutz'd with a poliſhed Can- 
& by judicious Palates. Yet ſome have non-bullet in a large woo: len Bowl-dith, 


Cy ſo nice and Larne Curious, 45 or (Whic h 1s not preferred Ground in a 


CY 


7 to recom mend 5 rein, and cry up the Hand- mill contrived tor this PArpe Oe. 
Yael Salts and Spirits ot the moſt 6. The Pepper cither winte, or Pack 
Y Veortal ies, OT thotc ot the ale: ali— „ 1tc and Ine iſt not be bruilcd to 100 {ma il a Duſt, 


ger extracted from the Calcination of | which is very prejudicial; and here the 
meg * Roſemary, IWorm-wood Sciirvey- Roo: of the leſter Pimpernel, or Burnet, 
7, KC. affirming, that without: 25 or clic Sxaxtfraze,” may be {erViceable, 
prots Plants, we might have Flealing «Which | being, dry'd, is extolled by ſome 
Cooling, generous Cordials, ard al! the beyond al! ot het Pepper, and more wWhol— 
Materia Medica out of the Salr-Seller : ſome : As tor other Strew ings and Spi— 
But without running in o an Imperti- ces, which may be adm: tted to enrich 
nee upon this occaſion - ſince it 1; ; our Sadet; Grange and 8 Peel are 
vt Hoch all fixed Salts made the common us'd, ro which may be allo adied Ja- 
wiy, are little better than our common | #241ca-Pepper, and Ficripry-Berries, boch 
"y wich tis ſuffic ent that our Sallet-Salt of ſingulir Virtue to this pt rpoſe; nei— 
* be of the beſt ordinary B-y-valr, clean, ther mult oon be omitted here, whit] 5 
he, dry and without Carnimine : the German Houſe-wites have a way o th 
N And as to Sar, called by fome, Indian 10 ming into Balls, by mit ling it 1 | 
| al, 45 tis rarely uied in Sallet. ſo it lla liitle Money, which being thoroughly 
{LOU 3 the beſt recned, w hitec, ban J. ; Aricd they reduce 0 73 der . ain] | bl 11. 
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obe c, yet wat and {wcct as the Aja era” . Tk 2 It OVer their £ al AH tor a nobe Cats 
Dl in 0. preſerving, c cleanſun 'T, de] Tolic- di. 16 Ard thole of Har in an! Ital; dene — 
12 bs the Taite, and prefera: ble to honey 14. ly uſe this Flour by min ling its g0l- 
n moſt Uſes: But obſerve, that both {den Tinctures almoſt with every: thing 
* tals Salt and Vine gar are to be pi oporti- they eat; but it being fo apt to prevail 
os on d to the Cox; ſtituri on, as well as tlic rg every thing, with which 1t is 
| themtelves, tne one tor Co's, ard mixt, we ſhould little encourage it ad- 

; tie other for hot Stomachs. 5. It's] mitrance into our Salle. 7. The Yolks 
= rquitite that the Maſtard, which is ano-{ of new laid Eggs fhoutd be boile 4 mode- 
bes” ther nobe Ingrec! ent, be of the beſt ratel) hard, to be mingled and walked 
ph TIE 7%. ore e:1CCOMP dot = (ound. | with the A1 I V7. , Ou and ucgar, an 
8 eit and wei: ohtielt Tor. ſlure Sced, exqui-] part cut into quarters, and cat with the 
e cad, winnowed, and ficcd from Herbs. 8. Some thar aue nicely Curious, 
10 Mic Hawks, and a little, not over-much will have the Kuite, with which the 
Gb, the Fire, tempered to the Con- Sallet-Herhs are cu, efpectiily Oranges, 
5 4 ence ot pap with Vizegar, 4 50 Lemons, and the dhe, to be of Silver, 
* larings of Horſe-Radith have been fice- | aid by no means. of Stcel, which a'l A- 

el; then Cl wing an Onion, aud buttmg cls are apt to corrocle, ant rerun a 
Ny imo 2 {mall Ea then Galler - pot, or 8 Reliſh of. 9. And hilty, the 
2 | Ane te ck Glats of that 1; pe, po ur the Sallet-Diſhes thouid le o. Por cole „ or 
N 1 -Ar4 0.CT it, and Co'e it very Wellfot 15 Wac, neither too deep ne or to 
EH 1 the Four 105 o., 2 r 0 de | qu unt ty ot 
| wh 5 Ul eed in a well rhe Sal let TT rents: FewWrTrt: . 0 even 
—_ Worped Glaſs, to temper and have it] Silver, not at all agreein; with O:1 and 
* ch when they pleaſe: But what 15 | Vinegar, which leave their ſeveral Tinc- 
Lal ee by others beyond all theſe, tures: Note, that there ouglit to be one 
. 0! = Kb pu of the dried "Seeds of the of th rhe Dithes, wherein to beat and min- 
Ws - ſturtitin, reduced to Powders! gle the T,iquid \ ehicles, and a 2d to re- 


iy baue and mixed witha like wen. ceive the raw Herbs in, upon which 
e from time to ume made fret, [they ate to be poured and chen kept con- 
F P 2 tima | 


1 
2 
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nually ſtirred with a Fork and a Spoon, | with Turpentine, Hogs-greaſe, aud h. 
ti] all the Furniture be equally moiſten'd: . greaſe, melted together, and lay F 9 


Some, who are Husbands of their Oil, 
pour at fi; ſt the Oil alone, as more apt 
to communicate and diftuſe its ſlipperi— 
neſs, than when its mingled and bear 
with the Acids, lich they pour on [laſt 
of all, and it is incredible how {mall a 


FN 


Tow upon it, putting Com- dung on erthe 
and covering it with Leather ; ittervears; 
{plint the Part with 2 cro{s Spiints, Re. 
moving them once in 2 or 3 das, ar 
keep your Horſe out of the wet dyrin, 
the Cure. 2. Others taint it with Tal. 


quantity of Oil is ſufficient to imbue a 
very plentitully aſſembly of Sallet-Herbs : 
To add no more, the Sallet gathered 
ſhaud be provided with a light and neat- 
ly made Withy-Darch-Basket dis ided into 
{ſeveral partitions. 

PRICE CURRENT, a weekly 
account publiſhed in London, of the cur- 
rent value of moſt Commodities. 

PRICK-WOOD or SPINDL E- 
TREE, a fort of Shrub proper to make 
Hedges. 

PRICKER, a Term in Hunting, 
for a Huntſman on Horſeback. 

P RICK E T, a Spitter or young male 
Deer of 2 Years old, that begins to put 
forth the Head. 

PRIC KING, thus they call the 
Foot ing of an Hae, when ſhe beats on 
the hard keath-way, and her Footing can 
be perccived. 

PRICKT ; otherwiſe called Acclui- 
el, Cloied, Rerrnd, &c. in reipett to 
Horſes, fienifics no more than haying a 
prick by the neglivetice of an unckiltul 
Frier in driving the Nails by their 


weakneſs, ill-poiming or breaking off ix, and pour into it, ſtop the 19: 


them; which, it not preientiy taken our, 
Wii, in time, break out into a tou! Sore: 
You may diſcern it by the Horſc's going 
lime; but if you wou.d know it more cer- 
iy, pinch him round his Hoot with a 
pair of Pincers, and when you come to 
the grieved pluce, he will ſhrink in his 


Foot; or elſe you may try vehere he is 


pricked by throwing Water on his Hoof; 
tor that place where he 1s hurt will be 
ſooner dry than any ot the reſt. 


T's cure it, 1. pull oft the Horſe's Shoe, 
and pare his Foot ſo deep that you may 


diſcover the hole, making the Mouth| which belongs to the King, out of '- 
of it about the breadth of a 2 penny-| Merchandizesas are taken at Sca, 9 
piece; then waſh it well with Chamber- | of lawful Prize. 
lye and Salt, or green Cofperas and Al- 
lum boiled together in Hater; that done, 
iack on his Su eagan, and ſtop the hole 


law and Turpentine melted together, 384 
| anoint his Coffin all over with Boe 4. 
' montack and Vinegar mingicd ; they 4 
take red Netrles ſtamped with Viera 
and black or common Soap, and {br 
the Wound therewith, or clic waſl tie 
Sore with Vinegar and Salt, ————, 
Some ule 4 ounces of Bay, or Pim, vlt 
Cantharides and Eizphorbium 2 ounce; 
each, made all into a fine Powder ; thet 
are to be ſet over the Fire and kept (ir. 
ring till they become an Ointmar, n 
order to dreſs the Part therewith, c. 
but it the Foot be bruiſed, fear 2 117 
Spider upon it with an hot Iron. 

PRICEK T-FOOT, a Mistortunetc 
which Oxen are liable, which mar be 
occaſioned by a ſtump of a Tree, Nn, 
t. the Cure is, firſt examine the Foo; 
take out the Nail, gc. if any there & 
then pour very hot Oil into the Wour: 
put ſome Tow over it, and wrap n= 
a Linnen-C oth ; this done 2 or 3 n, 
with a little reſt, will Cure. Ano 
Remedy is, open the Sore, waſl: it vw! 
warm Wine, melt Ointment of Po 


and repeat this till the Cure is con- 
p:cated. 

PRIMROSE, (in Latin Primas 
verts) a ſweet Flower that over-lpre: 
the Meadows and Fields in the vers ee 
ginning of the Spring, ot Which ther 
are great varieties; as the douhe 244 
Y low, donble- Green, ſingle-Hilow, 
Red, the fair Red, the Scarlet; the Abe 
| Hoſe in Hoſe, double Red, XC. their See. 
being ſown in September in a Bell ot g- 
Earth, will come up ar Spring. 

PRISAGE, that Cuſtom or Sd 


PRIVET, an ever-grcen * 
us'd in Gardens to adorn Walks, Al 


bours, as ally for Borders, Ke 
PROCUM 


4 


PRO 
PROCUMBENT LEAVES, 


mong Herbaliſts) the Leaves of Plants 


that lie flat or trailing on the Ground. 
PROGNOSTICK, a fore-bod- 


| ing Sign or Token ot ſomething to 


come. 

PROGNOSTICKS, of Weather, 
ev. is an Art or Science, whereby may 
de foreſcen or underſtood what probably 
ſhall, or may be, betore it comes to pals, 
na this fore · Know ge is gathered om 


many things of different Natures, at ſe— 


reral times: and according to the diver- 
{ty of their appcarances. Furſt then, 
to begin with the Earth, if it appear 
moredry than ordinary, or grcedily di ink 
w the Rain lately fallen, or that Floods 


| {:dcenlv abate, it ſigniſies more Rain 


wil follow; or if any tenny or moiſt 
paces yield extraordinary ſcents, or fme1!s. 
Rain will alſo follow. — As for Ri- 


ers, it has been obſerved, tha! the ſink- 


ng of them more than uſual, at certain 


| Seafons of the Year, is a certain preſape 
| of Rain to follow; as the continuing of 
them full after Rain, is a {tne ſign of dry 
| Weather 5 but if the Water A 
f 


dear, change to be dim or thick, it w. 
Rain. Dews lying long in the Morning 
onthe Graſs, c. betoken fair Weather, 


the Air being then more ſerene, and not 
of an attractive or ſpungy Nature; but, 
if Dews rile or vaniſh 25 

in the Morning, Rain will come atter. 


ddenly, or carly, 


Again, if Marble, Stones, Metals, ec. 


& 2ppcar moiſt, it denotcs a ſerene and cool 

Ar, and inclinable to drought. 

ut for the Sea, if it appear my calm 
8 


ua 4 murmuring Noiſe, it nifies 


nd: ſo does all white Froth, on the 
race of it, like Crowns and Bracelets, 
ind the more plainly they appear, the 
gener Will the Winds and Tempeſts be, 


whereas if the Waves ſwell without 


Minds, or the Tide rife higher, or come 
-ſhoar ſwifter than uſual, Winds will 


enſue, 


Not only inaminate Creatures come 
unser this Head, but even Beaſts, from a 
Mun inſtinct of Nature, have ſome 


Legrees of tore-knowledpe herein. Se- 


Yor! . . . 
era ſignifications of the change of Wea- 


| LET are taken from the indifferent Fo— 
ares of Cattel, as if they lic on tLeir! 


PRO 


Right ſide, or look towards the South, 
or look upwards, as tho' they would 
inuff up the Air, according to the Poet : 


Steers viewing Heaven, of Rain will 
Fudgment make, 

ind with wide Noſlrils the perception 
take, 


And it's obſerv'd in the I lerds of theſe 
Beaſts, as they are on their march to- 
wards their Paſture in the Morning, it 
the Bull lead the Van, and keep back 
the Company that they go not betore 
him. that it prognoſticates Rain or Tem- 
peſtuous Weather; but the contrary, it 
he be careleſꝭ and lets them go as they 
pleaſe; or it they eat more than ordinary, 
and ick their Hoofs round about, Rain 


quickly follows; it they run to and tro 
more than ordinary, flinging, kicking, 
and extending their Tails, Tempeſts of- 
ten enſue, — Then tor Sheep, if 
they teed more than ulually, it implies 
Rain; and 'tis the {ame it Rams skip 
up and down and cat greedilyj. ———- 
But for the Kids, it they leap, or ſtand 
upright, or gather together, in Flocks, 
or Herds, or feed near together, wet 
Weather will follow. Apain, 
Rains and Winds are preſaged by Aſles 
more than ordinary Braying, or without 
any other apparent Cau'e, — As for 
the howling of Dogs, their digging holes 
in the Earth, or ſcraping at the Walls of 
the Houſe, or the like, more than uſu- 
ally, they do thereby fore-bode Death to 
{ome Perſon in that Houle, it ſick ; or, 
at leaſt, tempeſtuous Weather to ſuc- 
ceed ; and it their Hairs ſmell ſtronger 
than uſual, or their Guts rumble or make 
a noiſe, it's a ſign of Rain or Snow, as 
well as their tumbling up and down, 
—-—— For Cats, only their waſhing 
their Face, and putting the Foot over 
the Ear, intimates Rain, as the Squeak- 
ing and skipping up and down of Mice 
and Rats does allo, ——— But of all 
| Creatures Swine are moſt troubled a- 
gainſt Winds, or Tempeſts, which makes 
the Country-Men think, they only 
ce the Wind; and if they ſhake a Straw 
in their Mouths, or play much, it im- 


ports Rain, 
Pp3 As 


PRO 


' 
ter-fowl, Which, it they fly, or gather for Sparrows, their chirping cn. 
together in great fights, and from the, more than uſual denotes Rain and V,1,; 


PRO 
As Beaſts, ſo Birds have a certain Meat, imports Rain alſo: But the R 


foreſight ot the change of Weather and | or Crow's croaking dear, and rei; 
al teration of the Seaſons, eſpecially Wa- her Note, betokens fair Weather, 7 


Lo! 


Vi 


Sea, or great Waters haſten to the Banks, So docs the Jays, gathering top, the F 


or Shoar, and there ſpor: themiclves, 
it denotes Winds, eſpecialy it in the 
Morning; but more particuhriy if the 
Brealt- bond of a Duck be red, it ſigui. 
fies a long Winter, and the contrary it. 
white; and farther, Rain is proceeded. 


flocks, as alſo tempeſtuous Weather by 
Bats flying abroad after Sun- 7 

tair Weather ; ſo does the who: 
Owls at Night: Bur the Woy...;; 
early ſinging preſages Rain, 1; u. 
the Swa! lows low flying, and yr} 


* * 4+ 
as 
Gill 


by their picking their Wings, waſſung : Waters; whoſe comin is Wel knows 


themiclves much, or Cacking much, to be a true preſage of the Sprin 


as well as by Geeſe. Then for Sea-fowl, 
it they {eek after treſh Waters, this ſig- 


= 
* 
N 


tor the Cocks Crowing more than 6; 


nary, eſpecially in the E vening or Po. 


nifics an open and wet Seaton ; their be- try going early to Rooſt, it's a l gute 
taking themſelves to great Waters de- tion of Rain; but there is a ma 


notes Cold; and it Water -fow torſ: ke 
the Water, "it 's a ſign Winter's at hond. 


| 


the line, od almoſt of the 119 of 1 
Martin, that at certain times fi wo 


As for Land-tow!, their Saiter. bout the, Water, and near the Pos 


ing towrards the Water, ſhaking their * P21s, is a moſt ſure prognoſtick of Ter 
Wings, making a noiſe, and waſhing peſtuous Weather, and never appen 
themieives,  portend Tempeſts near :; againſt ſuch. 


When ſmall Birds gather together in 


Next tor Fiſhes and Inſects; I's cl. 


flocks, they is cold ard hard Weather ferved, if Porpoiſes, or other wy 
to be at hand; and it Birds ſcek ſhelter in a Calm, or more than ordinary 
in Bains or Houtes more thin uſual it | Ponds or Rivers, 1t's an er 


likewiſc pre: 2825 CO: 4 and { nar Weather | 
whereas, if they ly haſtily to their Neſts 
and torſake their Meat, it fore-ſhevys 
Tempeſts; and if in froſty Weather 
they ſeck obſcure places, and ſeem dull 
and heavy, a ſudden Thaw is expected. 
The early appearance of Ficld-tares or 
other tore! ian inter tow), toretel a hard 


; 


Wind and Rain; and if great n. 
of the try of Fiſh are generated in as | 
or Di:ches, where Fiſh ra ely com 

a preiage of ſcarcity of Corn or "= 
of Catte! ; and the appearing ot Lis 
quantities of Frogs ſmall | or great, 
uſual times, and in unuſual places bc 
ſages dearth of Corn, or gre3t 8. 


V. inter ta tolo; as Sickne s, and Mor- to tollow there; but the C Bao 
tality is denoted to the Place or Town | Frogs more than uſual in the E. eln 


where Rooks, Owls, Jays, or ſuch like! 
wild Fow!| frequent mote. than uſual. 
Again, if the Hern ſoar high, ſcemingly 
to the Ciouds, it ſigu ifics Rain, as his 
ſtanding melancholy on the Panks does 
alſo ; but if he cry in the Night as he 
flies. it's a preſige of Wind. But 2 
the Kite, his hi, zh {owing denotes fair f 
Weather; as his wah it ng mae than or- 
dinary noiſe, or cry ing for Prey, preſa- 
ges Rain. And tor the Crow, when 
ſhe has any inteiruprion in her Noce, 
like the Hicc ouch, or Croaks with a 
kivd of ſwallowing, It fignities Wind 
and Rain: And the Rooks park ering to- 


gether in flocks, and loriaking their Rain. Again, when greater! Numbe 25 
| 7 


foretels Rain: As the early appe 


Sna! ef, ſhews 4 dry Spring nc | 
Summer; bur their play ing m uclim! 
Water euren Rain to fo.low 
Ants bringing forth her Eg = 
lage of Rain alſo: And 10 be Wk 
the Boas Av not tar, or kover avout nem 
blut their in baking: a more than orc! » 
haſte home, ſhews a ſtorm is ne or buch 
As for Gnars, Flies. or Fes 18. 1 
ting more keen:y than 0! din 

Rain; and it Gnats, or lic gather: erer. 
ther in mul itudes betore Jun-tet, 
forebodes tair Weather; but their 147 
ing in the Morning, is an indicate“ 


PRO 


ies and Locuſts appear than ordinary, 
-kneſs or Mortality to Man or Beaſt, 
1 ſcarcity of Corn and Fruits, is 
cared thereby; and the carly appea- 
@nce of theſe and other Intects in the 
„eng. prognoſticates an hot and lickly 
: MW&crmmcr. Tempeſt follow upon Spi- 
„. undoing their Web; their falling 
*. 2 them or from the Walls, is an 1n- 
| icxjon of Rain; and it Strings, like 
heir Web, appear in the Air, Wind fol, 
of ſo it does allo after the Spider's 
Finning and weaving their Nets much: 
Neither is it to be paſſed over, that tho” 
=" oreateſt appearance of Chafers, and 
other Infects, denotes a preſent time of 
penty, yet they are Omens ot a tuture 
time of ſcarcity ; and it in very great 
rumbers, of Mortality and Sickncts to 
Man and Beaſt. 

Laſtly, For ſome other promiſcuous 
Obtervations and Prognoſticks: It is ob- 
ſerved the Leaves of Trees and Chaſt 
Paying and moving wi hout any ſenſible 
Cie or Breath of Wind, and the Down 
or Woo!] of Thiſtles, or other Plants fl y- 
ing in the Air, and Feathcrs dancing on 
the Water, preſage Wind, and ſometimes 
Rain; as the Herb Treforl's cloſing it's 
Leaves, foretels Rain alſo: The Oak's 
tearing much maſt, is an indication ot 
a long and hard Winter; the fame ha- 
ring been obſerved of Has and Hipps; 
whereas if Oak Apples engender or breed 
Flies, it's faid to be a preſige of plenty, 
but if Spiders, of Scarcity : Broom's be- 
ing full of Flowers, indicates plenty; 
but the ſudden growth of Muſhrooms 
precavwes Rain; as the Coals or Fire ſhi- 
mung very clear, does Wind. It the Firc 
in Chimneys burns whiter than uſual, 
nd with a murmuring noiſe, it denotes 
Tempeſts; vehereas if the Flame wave 
to and fro, Wind is ſignified thereby; 
% allo by the Flame of Candles doing 
the ſime thing ; but if bunches, like 
Muſhrooms, grow on the Wick of the 
Candle or Lamp, it is a {jon of Rain: 
Asthe Fire's Mining much, or ſcalding, or 


— 


by «ning morethanordinary pre ages Cold, 
nil the contrary, denotes the contrary, 
| Again, when Wood crackles more than 
i ulual in the Fire, it forebodes Win an 
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the Flame's caſting forth many Sparkle 
has the fame ſignification; whereas 1! 
the Oil in the Lamps ſparkles, it lion's 
fies Rain; as the Aſhes coaguating, or 
growing into a lump does the fame. 
But when the Fire, in cold Weatifhr, 
burns violently, and makes a noiſe like 
the treading of Snow, it is an uſu] pre- 
ſage of Sno'v., Farther, when Salt be— 
comes moiſt, Rain tollows; rhe {ame 
it the Rain railes bubbles as it falls, or if 
the heat of the Sun be more than ordi- 
nary, or worms come out of the Earth, 
or & loles dig more than uſual; and it 
after Rain, a cold Wind comes, more 
Rain tollow's; but it in time ot great 
cold the Air grows thick, and the Cold 
abates, or if there be a dry Cold with 
out a Froſt, or it tac appear ſigns of 
Cold in ligns of Rain, it preſages Snow. 
It is further obſerved, that ufually a dry 
Summer precedes a windy Winter: a 
winiy Winter a rainy Spring, a rainy 
Spring, a dry Summer, and a dry Sum- 
mer, a windy Autumn. Allo it is no- 
ted, that ſo far as the Froſt penetrates the 
earth in Winter, the Heat will do the 
lime in Summer: Laſtly, many are 
of Opinion, that the Air and Changes 
of the Moon are to be conſidered in ſe— 
veral rural Affairs ; as that the increaſe 
is the fitteſt time for the killing ot 
Beaſts, and thar YOun” Cattle fallen in 
the Increaſe, are the moſt proper to 
wean ; as allo that t 45 the beſt ume 10 
plant Vines, and other Fruit: Trees; to 
graft and to prune lean Trecs, to cut 
Wood, and to ſow Herbs, to gathr 
Triage, and to cut Meadows. That ai 
the tull Moon it is belt to fly Hawks, 
and to take Shell-fiſn; and ar the De- 
creaſe, it is beſt to geld young Cattle, to 
tel! durable Timber, to gather Fruits, 
to ſow, cut, and lay up corn, to prune 
orots Trees, to gather Gratr,and Seeds, and 
oo Cucumbers, Vielons and Artichoahs, 
More of Prognoſticks may be ſcen under 
Comets, Clouds, Miſts, Moon, ſhooting of 
Stars ; Stars fixed; Noiſe aud Stilinefs in 
the Air; Rainbow, Thunder,IWinds, CC. 

PROVINCE, (among the Re- 
maus) a conquer'd Country without the 
Bounds of Italy, which was govern'd by 


| P p + 


a De- 


_ OC — — — 
_ * 
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a Deputy or Lieutenant, and had pecu- 


liar Laws and Privileges; of theſe Coun- 
tries that part of France next the Alps 
was one, and ſtill retains the Name of 
Provence, But the Word is now taken 
for a conſiderable part of a Kingdom or 
State; and more eſpecially with us, for 
the extent of an Archbiſhop's juriſdicti- 
on; as the Province of Cantervury, and 
that of York. ; 

PRUNE, a Plum, a dry'd Plum. 

To PRUNE, (in Husbandry) to 
trim Trees, by cu'ting off the ſuperflu— 
ous Branches or Root: Allo a Term in 
Falconry ; as the Hawl-prines, i. e. picks 
her ſelf; but a Hawk is properly ſaid z0 
frune her ſelf, when beginning at her 
Legs, and fetching moiſture from her 
Tail, fe embalms her Feet, and ſtrikes 
the Feathers of her Wings th:'o' her 
Beak ; and this fetching off the Oil 1: 
termed the Note. | 

PRUNING, (among Gardiners) is 
an Operation to be perto: med yearly on 
Trees fron the beginning of Novem 
to the cud of MAαν; by which means 
all unſound Branches are taken away. 
and ſuch as may be pre judicial to the 
Goodnc's or Pienty of the Fruit. ac ali 
to the Begutv of the Tree ; a te {ime 
time preferving al! Branches that are of 
good uſt, and clipping thoſe that are too 
long; vet fo as not to cut off any pa. 
of thoſe that have not too much length; 
all this Management being in order to 
make a Tice aſting. to begutity and dil- 
poſe it for the ſpecdy bearing of much 
jound and ime Fruit. 

As for the times of Pruning. tis moi! 
adviſcable to do it at the end cf Fru. 
yy, and beginning of March, tho' thi: 
work may be begun as ſoon as the Leaves 
gare ſallen off the Trees in the end of 
October, or at leaſt in the middle of Ne- 
r einber, Which may be continued atter- 
wards for the whole Yerr ; and having 
commonly 3 forts of Tiets to pune, 
wiz, 1 too weak, another too ſtrong 
and a zd in as good a caic as can be de 
ſir'd ; it will be proper to prune ſome 
ſocner, and ſome later; for the weaker 
and more lancuiſhing a Tree. is, the 
ſooner it ought to be pruned, to caſe it 
of thoic Branches that are oSenlive and 
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uſeleſs; fo likewiſe the more vigoron; 
Tree is, the longer the pruning ot it n 
be deferred; but it's not expedient :o 
ry till the end of Winter, that being ae 
greateſt time of hurry for all Gardening 
Works. 

As to the pruning of a Tree the &, 
been planted 1 Year, if it be not prove 
at all, perhaps it may be drad, or 
does not ſeem to be ſo; it it {| 09 
weak {mall and yellowiſh Branche tors, 


it upon Examination of the Roots (lp; 
are found to be defective, it's ot no m 
value than the other: But if your Tr: 
has ſhot one fine Branch fiom the gn. 
dle of the Stem, the Stem is to les 
to that Branch, and the Branch ſ19:144/ 
to 4 or 5 Eyes; it being certain it v! 
produce in the 2d Year, at leaſt 2 ff. 
Branches oppoſite to each other, but ca: 
muſt be taken to nail the Branches un 
tight: When the B anch has ſhot fror 
the lower part of the Stem, tis ver; 
well, and it is to be cut the ſame eng), 
the Stem of the Tres was lert a“, which 
wil! undoubtediy bring fine Þranche 
in caſe a Tice produces 2 fine Brancks 
and well placed, with ſome weak ore 
among them, the only Buſineſe ib: 
ſhorten them a equally, within the con: 
p:{: of 5 or 6 ]:ches in length; butt: 
Ove all, care mult be taken that the: 
aſt Eyes of the Extremitics of the 
Branches 10 ſhorten'd, lock on tnc Rib 
and lo on 1he Left, pcn tne 2 bare e 
co the end, that each of them may vill! 
forth at lcaſt 2 new one:; cheſe 4 mM: 
be fo wel. placed, that they mas be 
preſcrved. Now if one ot thoſe 2 Branch 
es has any advantage in thick nets 05k 
the other, ſo that in probability the! 
may produce 2 other thick ones, w. 
he other can yield but 1; care mus 
nad that as well the 2 of the thick” 
s the ſingle one of that which 15 U. 
thick, may come both ſo, that 4.3 7 
zcther may ke preſerved, 

Burt it the potition of the 2 foc-we. 
ioned Branches be ſo that oe 
derably lower than the other, or pe 
beth on one ide, or it may be 1 0% 0 
fide, or the top of the extremit), * 


the other quite at the bottom of the of 


pon 


times accompanied with Fruit huge 


ping of the other ſo cloſe, that 
7 
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gte fide, there muſt be but one pre- 
ed, the fitteſt to begin a fine Figure; 
it may 
ger be able to produce thick ones in 
Ye ime place: When a Tree has put 
forth z or 4 fine well placed Branches, 
id theſe all in the Extremity, or a lit- 
de beneath ; in ſuch a caſe they muſt be 
und with all the ſame regards we 
. explained for pruning the 2 firſt 
un were by themſelves: And being 
both of an equal thickneſs, they are to 
de ul uſed alike; but when 1 or 2 is 
Omewhat ſmaller, they muſt be only 
pruned with a proſpect of getting only 
4 new Branch trom them, taking care 
have it on that ſide which ſhall be 
found empty; For this purpoſe, they 
could be ſhorten'd to an Eye, that look 
en that fide, and care had that the 2 
kt Eves of the others which ate ſtron— 
er, may look towards the 2 oppoſite 
. in order to begin to fill them up 
the more. But when theſe fine Branch- 
& ſhoot a little below the Extremity, 
wt; but ſiort'ning the Stem to them: 
Onthe contrary, it ſo be the Branches pro- 
G&ccd are molt of them ill ones; 2 at 
kl, if poſſible, may be preſerved, which 
We 10 be pruned in the fame manner as 
the 2 fine Branches fizſt mentioned; and 
D ordered, that they be afterwards found 


pet in equal height, tho? of a different 


bach; to the end, that thoſe which 
ſoot from them, may begin well in the 
ape. And for good weak Branches, 
he» muſt be carefully preſerved for Fruit, 
mn." ſhooting them a little on the Extre- 
n; when they appear too weak for 
In length, not failing to take away all 

te {ip!c1; Branches. 
bur when it ſo happens that the Tree 
& produced to the number of 5, 6, or 
Blanches. tis ſufficient to preſerve 3 
ot thoſe that are beſt, and ell the 
t ou muſt wholly cut off, if they 
ven to be higher than thoſe that ate 
picrved, eſpecially if they be thick; for 
they are weak, that is, fit tor Fruit- 
Branches, they ſhould be preſerved till 
have performed what they are ca- 
. of doing; and when among the 
k Ones there chance to be a great 


Many (in: ones, 2 or 3 of thoſe that 
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are beſt placed muſt be preſerved; break- 
ing off the end of the longeſt alike, 
and not meddling with thoſe that are 
naturally ſhort, and all thoſe thar 
make a Contuſion are to be taken a- 
way. N 
Now for a Tree that has put forth 
2 fine wood Branches on the firſt Year, 
and 1 or 2 {mall ones tor fruit; it one 
the 2d, the Sap has alter'd its Courſe 
trom the thick Branches to the {mall 
oncs, and then the {mall become wood 
Branches, by the unexpected Sap they 
received; in this caſe, the productions 
ot theſe Branches muſt be quite cut off 
into the Mother-branch; and the pro- 
duction of theſe thick Branches, that 
(hoot the firſt, uſed as Fruit-branches, 
by reaſon of the leſs abundance of Sap 
they receiv'd than what was promiſed : 
When a Tree from the firſt Years pru- 
ning, has produced 4 or 5 Branches, or 
more, it muſt needs be vigorous, and 
therefore tis neceſſary ſometimes to pre- 
ſerve the fame Branches upon it, that 
then are no ways conducive to the Fi- 
gure of the Tree, but fora time to ſerve 
to conſume part of the Sap, which might 
be prejudicial to the Branches that are to 
vield Fruit: Theſe ſuperfluous Branches 
may be left — and pruned without ill 
Conſequences, but for thoſe that are eſ- 
{ential to the beauty of the Tree, they 
ſhould be all pruned a little longer than 
thoſe of the proceeding Trees; that is 
about 2 or 3 Eyes at moſt, to prevent 
Confulion, and to make an advantage 
of the Vigour of ſuch a Tree, which 
without this would not yield Fruit in a 
long time; becauſe the great abundance 
of Sap may convert into Branches, all 
the Eyes that would have turned into 
Fruit-trees, had their nouriſt;ment been 
more moderate. 

Among the new Branches to be cho- 
ſen for the Beauty of the Figure, they 
are to be pruned again partly of the fame 
length, as thoſe which had been pruned 
for the firſt time, from which they pro- 
ceed ; endeavouring to diſtinguiſh, he- 
ther the Branch that has been pruned, may, 
at leaſt, put forth 2, inorder to preſerve 
them both, if they be fit for the purpoie: 


But if one mult be quite taken away, let 
| 1 
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it be commonly the higheſt ; for the 
loweſt being preſerved, is fit for the form, 
or to preſerve the beauty looked for ; 
and thereby the place that 15 cut will not 
only be quickly covered over again, but 
beſides it will make no wound on the 
Branches ta be preſerved, and conſequent- 
ly the Tree will be ſounder and hand- 
ſomer: However, if the vigour of that 
Tree be tound to continue, and even to 
augment, that 2d pruning muſt be per- 
formed yet a little longer than the fuſt, 
eſpecially it a Tice inclines to be clole, 
and that length muſt be about a large 
Foot, or a little more, to employ the 
abundance of Sap, which we judge mult 
not be reſtrained, nor continued ina {mall 
place. But when other Branches are 
grown from the 2d pruning, which be- 
gin to open the dwarf reaſonably well, 
or to fill out the Wall-trees ſufficiently, 
eſpecially if the Trees begin to bear Fruit; 
then we are to return to our ordinary 
way of pruning, of 6, or 7 inches upon 
the ſtrongeſt Branches, and 4, or 5 upon 
the moderate ones. 

In thoſe vigorous Trees, ſome Pran- 
ches cut Stump- wiſe, are to be left upon 
them without uſe, and even ſome thick 
ones, tho' of falle Wood, in which that 
furious Sap, whereof we have too much, 
may, for ſome Years, lole it ſelf in vain, 
which otherwiſe will diſorder ſome of 
our principal parts; and where any falſe 
Branches are found, in a place where 
they may ſerve for the Figure of the 
Tree, they mult be preſer ed and uſed 
as ſuch : Branches may alſo be left, 
where the overture of the Tree is not 
prejudiced by them, from whence the 
Tree bearing Fruit, they may be taken 


away at pleaſure: To moderate the great 


Fury of ſuch a Tree, and to make it 
bear the ſooner, 'tis neceſſary it have ma- 
ny and long good weak Branches, when 
they are placed to have no Contuſion; 
and upon the thick Branches a conlide- 
vable number of outlets, thro' which tha: 
abundance of Sap may perform its eflect : 
And if ſome Branches prunca the pre: 
ceding Year, have produced 3 or 4 pret- 
ty thick ones, they need not be cur ſhort 
or retrenched; ſo that having 1 or 2 of 


the beſt placed, let 1 or 2 of the others 
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be preſerved for the pruning of the e. 
Year, and be rcafonably long: Beſi/s. 
thelowelt are preſerved, the higheſt my: 
be cut Stump-wi'e, and when the 42 
1s preſerved, Jeave under them, either Bi 
on the out- ſide or upon the ſides 1 8 
2 Stumps of the thick Branches, c 
about 2 Inches long, and forms 
the Hook of a Vine; but the beſt u.. 
is to take away the higheſt Branches 2. 
to preſerve the loweſt, that being c 
advantage for ſpreading the Tree wi; 
caſe to the bottom of the Wall 

Now for the pruning that vou arc + 
perlorm the zd Year upon a. tort; 5 
Trees planted within 4 Years; a; mi; 
old Branches muſt be caretulh preſerr: 
on a vigorous Tree (eſpecially for Fry; 
provided there be no confuſion : Out 
contrary, a weak Tree ſhould be vd. 
of the burden of old Branches, 1: i; 
thoſe that are Wood, as thoſe thi: 3 
tor Fruit, and cut ſhort, in order n 
make it flioot out new ones; but wiz 
not able to put forth young Shoots wit 
vigour, it muſt be pulled up, and a new 
one plante with treſh Earth, in te 
room thereof, In Pruning, provile: 
muſt be made for Branches that mz 
procced from thoſe that are Prins, ! 
order to prepare ſome that may be p76 


that when the high Branch is taben cow 
over the lower, this being ſtrengther: 
with all the nouriſhment that wor. 
have gone into the other taken a! 
will produce more Branchesthan it wu. 
have done, had it received no reine 
ment. Pear-trees which yearly, tow? 
the end of Summer, grow extreme 
ow, Without putting forth fine #00 
and thoſe who'e Extremities ot He. 
es die every Year, are not ob{imat..}' 
be preſerv'd, and the fame may 62 
of Peach-trees, that appear for s, 
Years together, with Gum at the gts 
eſt part ot their Eyes; and of 1100's 
are very much annoy'd by fa. F. 
and Piſinires; ſome of their Roo ih 
well as of the other, being certain Re: 
en. | 

And tho? it be not adviſcabe to f= 
little Trees with many Branches 8 


any have done fo, in Pruniig it is . 
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gie to cut off whatever may cauſe con- 
ſalon, and to leave thoſe Branches that 
10 reſerved at 6, or 7 Inches in lengths, 
nd Lecauſe their Trees generally produce 
heir voun 

. they * be oft cut and wounded ; 
ind when Trees have been planted with 
bat many more and longer Branches 
„a ould have been, and that tacre ap- 


e 


Figure wiſhed tor, they are immecd- 
o be reduced. 


* 
- * 
1 
1 

* 


l 
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3s to what concerns the I'r;ming of. 


bb -:-bodied Trees, or tall Standards piant- 
„. 2010 {t Walls, the fame precaution 1+ 
required, in them as in low ones, but 


1 


iiach Branches are to be cut and 


e Tree, together with all the cathered 
(boo, otherwite being over come, it 
„dub a confulion; and too much 
Ein of Wood willdeprive the Fruit 
of the form it ought to have. 

E lice it may not be improper to lay 
Weiden a tew general Rules, as the fixt 
Jaws whereby every one (ould govern 
hm ſelt in the management of r rult-trees, 
er Dwarts or thoſe againſt a Wall: 
Thi choice Rules arc taken our of Nr. 
i os Lawrence's ingenious Tract called 
Pariſcuing, &c. 


4 * 


my Tree are carry'd Horizontally, the 
woe apt and the better diſpoſcd that 
ice is to bear Fruit; and conſequent- 
er the more upright and perpendicular 

f the Branchesare led, the more inclin'd 
uch a Tree is to encreate in Wood, 
and lefs in Fruit. 


manch As a conſequence of the forego- 
| g Propoſition, You are ever to take” 


care to keep the middle of a Tree tree 
from great Wood, or thick Branches, 
e ger "ut as theſe encreaſe and grow upon 
„ends, cut them out entirely ; tor there 
no fear but the Place will be ſoon 
mech up again with better and more 
iruittul Wood. In Dwarfs, you are 
'0 keep all open, abſolutely free from 
Wood, only leaving Horizontal Bran- 
ches. and in Mall. trees, if you are but 
Mindful to turniſh your Wall with 


6 
« 
1 
« 
* 
A 
* 
7 


\hoots in a diſorderly man- 


14:15 ho manner of dilpolition towards | 


Kc cared out that grow in the middle of | 


Je Clergyman's Recreation, or Art of 


WE That the more the Branches of 
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Horizontal Branches, Nature will make 
an abundant proviſion for the middie, 
* and theretore you mult diicreerly chuſe 
ſuch ſhoots as are not over-vigotous, 
to furniſh you with bearing Brau- 
ches. 

3. Due care is to be had, that your 
* Tree is not over- full or crowded with 
Wood, no, not even wrh bearing 
Branches, as is too trequen'ly feen in 
the management of / reaches, Nect armies 
and Cherries, Natwe cannot 14pp'y 
1 tufhcicnt quantity of ſunable Juices 
for them; and then the Coiequerice 
is, that none of them will be well 
iupply'd, bur the Blotloms wil either 
drop oft, or the Fruit will dwindle a- 
way to nothing. However, this 1s 
certain, that a convenient ſpace het een 
one Branch and avother is molt pt oper, 
lince a multitude or contuſion of Bran- 
ches crowding one upon another, p: 0- 
duccs neither ſo much nor ſo good 
Fruit; fo crofling one Branch over 
another is look'd upon as very unieem- 
ly: Bur yet this is not to be thought 
ſo ti1ghttul a Sight, that we mult con- 
ſtantly avoid it, even to the ſi: (ering 
ot void {pices and bartennels in the 
Wall, which is a greater Evil. A 
ſlender bea ing Branch may often well 
enough ſteal behind the main Body ot 
the Tree, or ſome of us larger Bran- 
ches, and not offen the Eye x all; 
but may gratify the Tatte at the end 
ot the Vear: But ſtill this Practice mult 
not be made too bold with, for fear ot 
Confuſien. 

4.* All ſtrong and vigorous Branches 
aic to be lett longer on the ſame Tree 
than weak and feeble ones; by conſe— 
quence the Branches of a ſichly Tree 
ſhould be pruned ſhorter, and fewer 
in Number, than thoſe of a ſtrong 
heaithtul Tree. 

5. © All Branches ſhooting dire-Uy for- 
ward from Trees that grow againſt 
a Wall, are to be cut off cloſe to the 
Branch trom whence they come; as 
allo all Branches proceeding from the 
Knob on which a Pear-ſtalk grew are 
to be entirely taken away, but not 
the Knob it ſelf. Thus tar our Au- 
thor, 


Lad 
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We ſhalt here ſubjoin ſome Remarks 
concerning certain ſingular Caſes, that 
relate to Pruning all forts of Trees, taken 
out ot the Compleat Gardiner. 


1. When a Branch well placed, either 
againſt a Wall, or in a Dwarf, has ſhot 
ſome falſe Wood, neither proper for the 
Figure nor the Fruit, let them be cut 
oft within the thickneſs of a Crown 
piece, or ſlopingly; tho” it is beſt done 
at the firſt appearance in the Summer, by 
breaking off the Bud. 

2. Cut off all Branches that ſhoot from 
2 hard Knob, upon which the Stalks of 
Pears did grow. | 

3. Do thelike by thoſe which proceed 
from a ſhort ſtraight Branch like a Spur; 
tho'the Spurs are common and proper to 
be preſerved, yet the Branches growing 
from them, will never be good for any 
thing; if they produce more, cut off the 
Spur it ſelf. 

4. Pruning ſome weak Branches may 
be as well performed by breaking them 
only at the end, as cutting them with a 
Knife. 

5. The Cock-ſpur, or the dry dead 
parts of Branches that remain, where a 
Branch was fhorten'd above the next 
Eye, or Shoot, ſhould be always cut oft. 
tho' in Peach-trees it may fomctimes be 
hurt ful. 

6. When a Trec has, in its years, pro- 
duced Branches of moderate Vigour, and 
afterwards puts forth ſtrong ones wel] 
E thoꝰ of falſe V/ ood, theſe latter may 

e uſedas the Foundation ot the Figure of 
the Tree, and the other ſuffer'd a time 
for bearing Fruit; but if they come not 
well placed, cut them off, in hopes 
next Year to have new ones better. 

7. When an old Tree fhoots ſtronger 
Branches towards the Bottom than the 
Top, and the Top be in an ill caſe, cut 
it off, and form a new Figure from 
theſe lower ones; but if the Top be vi- 
gorous, cut off the lower, unlets wel 
placed to continue for the benefit of the 
Tree. 

8. When ſmall weak Branches ſhoot 
from the like, and the zd Shoot is 
ſtrong; ute them as Branches of ſalſe 
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9, The Order of Nature in the pro. 
duction of Branches and Roots, is to fe 
forth a leſſer than the Branch of wich 
it comes; if ſuch prove thicker than 
the Stem out of which they riſe, 1 
them as falſe Wood; in Roo: 1 ,, 
not material, the thickeſt being the 
beſt ; and in Branches, if the Situnion 
favour the Figures, you may prefer: 
them. 

10, Conſideration muſt be had n= 
ning) of the Place from whence Branche 
proceed, as to be fit and good to ante 
the end. 

11. Likewiſe a regard muſt be had 

the effect of former Pruning, in order +4 
| correct the defects of it, or continue 
beauty. 
Wo Dwarf-trees not being ſupported 
a Wall; it they bear more Fruit th 
they can ſuſtain without breaking . 
Branch; care muſt be had to leflen th; 
weight, by taking off lome bearing Bud, 
or Fruit, 

13. 1t a large old Branch of Peach, r 
Plum. tree be ſhorten'd, it will not bent 
o put forth young freſh Shoots, tie 
Sap not eaſily penetrating a thick hu. 
Bark; however other Branches that 57 
lett, may be better ſupply'd veith Nouriſh 
ment. But Apricock-trees Or young He 
trees are apt enough to produce your? 
fret}; ones. 

14. In vigorous Trees, the weis” 
Branches are the Fruit-bearers: In we 
Trees the ſtronger chiefly ; theretore 
the latter, prune off the feche 
{mall, 

15. In vigorous Trees; Branches '1 
are good ones) may put Forth at 1 Et 
generally the 2 tide Branches ate piss 
to be preſerved, and the middl{mot.«. 
off, and that in May, ar Tune. 

16. The Branches of Wali-Fru-teo, 
may eaſily be diſpoſed, if tack Wn 
young; if they be grown 100 fit 2 
untit, cut them of}, and expect o 
may do well. 5 

17. Tho' it be diſagreeabe (0? 
in a Wall-tree or Dwarf) to ec ae 
Branch croſſing the Middie ot the 1% 
yet if it be apply d to fl. oP P 
empty Side, it may be permit, 


1 


Niceties of Pozition, are not 7” 
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o be obſerved in Fruit-bearing Bran- 
9 It is difficult to ſtrengthen weak 
ganches without cutting away others 
at are ſuperior to them, even the up- 
ner Part ot that from which it ſhoots ; 
% Nature ſometimes docs it her- 
let, . 

19. As to the Pruning of vigotous 
pouch trees, it is neceſſary to deter the 
t Pruning till they are ready to bloſ- 
bmg, the better to know which may 
de more likely to bear Fruit, and 
ben to ſhorten them as they may re- 
QUITE. 

20. Fruit-buds that are neareſt the end 


| of the Branches, are commonly thicker, 


and lo better fed than others; for weak 
Trees therefore it may be beſt to 
prune them carly, that the Sap may not 
waſte it ſelt on ſuch Parts as mutt be 
rerrenched. 

21. A Wall Fruit-trce ſhould be quite 
untacked, before you begin to Prune 
it; for hereby you may order it to a 
better Figure than it the old Tacks re- 
main, | 

22. It is often neceſſary to untack, 
both in order to make the Figure equal, 
and to remove Branches that are crept 
behind the Props or Stays; vilit therc- 
tore your Trees often in May, to prevent 


uch Diſorders, and to remove languiſhing 


or other Shoots that vroul:4 cauic Contu- 
hon. 

23. A Multitude of Branches in the 
firlt Year, 1s not always a lian of Vi- 


our; but it they prove weak, an ill 


Omen, and a Token of Infimity in the 
Roots. 

24. When either a Dwarf, or Wall 
me is large and old, it ſeldom ſhoots 
geen Branches, and therefore Faults are 
0d to eaſily committed in Fruuing it. 
I the Dwarf be but kept open, and 
tne Wall tree have a good Figure; faults 
% moſt where the Tree 15 vigorous, 


10 produces more than 1 expecte:. 


25. We can only judge of the ſtrength 
or weakneſs of Branche by comparing 
tem with others in the ame Tree ; 


dle part on which they orow, and the 


e of the Tree making diflerence: 
ue Neighbouthecd of one very thick, 
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makes another that is not ſo thick weak, 
as many weak ones render another that 
is not ſo weak, thick. 

26, This Rule is conſiderable; for 
ſometimes there isan extraordinary length, 
and pieity thicknets, which yet oughtto 
be looked on as weak, or {imall. 

27. When Branches are very ſlender 
towards the end, it is a certain ſign ot 
weakneſs, and they ought to be ſhorten'd, 
and it thick there, the contrary is as 
ſure. 

28. The farther a weak Branch is di- 
ſtant from the Trunk, the lets Nouriſli- 
ment it receives, and is theretore to be 
ſhorten'd ; but thick Bianches, the more 
diſtant trom the Heart, receives the more, 
and are there fore to be removed, that the 
vigour may extend it ſeit to the middle, 
or lower part of the Tree. 

29. From ſome Trees, eſpecially Pear- 
trees, ſometimes procceds Horizontal 
Branches, admirable to be preterved, ei- 
ther ſhooting inward, or outward. 

30. Some Branches may ſeem for 
Wood, to eſtabliſh the Figure of the 
Free, yet prove ot no better growth 
than Wood-branches ; they muſt not 
continue : So that it better can be pro- 
duced to ſupply their places, they arc not 
to be relied on. | 
31 When a Tree, eſpecially a Peach 
atd Ilusm-tree, ceaſes to put torth new 
Branches, they mutt be looked upon as 
decaying Trees, and others prepared for 
their Places, in the mean time cutting 
off ail that are Sapleſs. 

32. A Branch tor Wood muſt never 
be Pruned without occation require it: 
As when a low Standard is hurt by a 
Neighbour that over-grows it; in ſuch 
caſe, fome Branches that annoy the o- 
thers, may be Pruned, and left to bear 
Fruit ar greater height than otherwiſe 
they ought, that you may receive ſome 
Fruit betore they are quite cut off, 

33. Thick Branches that are grown 
tron, the end of others, tolerably thick 
and long, muſt be cut off ſhort, that 
oihers may put forth in their ſtead; for 
it they were continued aud pruncd accor- 
ding to the ordinary methed, they would 
grow long aud naked. 


34 The 
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34. The cutting thus ſhort and Stump- 
wilc, 15 generally uſed, where a Branch 
that was long and weak, is grown vi— 
gorous, and puts forth at its end 2 or 
3 ſhong Branches; it ſſould have been 
ſhorten'd while it was weak, and muſt 
be ſcrved ſo yet. 

35. It the Branch, cut Stump-wfſc, has 
produced no Branches for Wood, but a 
thick branch at, or ncar the place of the 
Stump, it mult alſo be cut Stump-wiſe; 
unleſs the od one were left too long. 
which then ought to be cur again. 

36. It an old well-liking Tree be diſ- 
order'd with falſe Wood, by ill Pruning, 
take it lower, by cutting oft a Branch 
or 2 yearly, till it is ſufficiently ſhorten'd. 
it it be a good kind, worth —_ 
otherviſe gratt on it a better ſort, 

37. Some Trees put torth fo vigorouſly, 
that they cannot the fuſt year be re- 
duc'd to a ſmall compaſs; ſuch muſt be 
allow'd to extend themſelves, or elſe 
they will produce falſe Wood; atterwards 
you may reduce them. 

38. A vigorous Tree can never have 
too many Branches, if well ordered, nor 
a weak Tree too tew. 

39 The Branches of ta:te Wood or 
Suckers, as to Lench-LJrecs, and other 
Stone-truit, are not ſo detective of eyes 
or buds, as thoſe that grow on Kerne! 
Fruit-trecs: If there be a ſmall Number, 
manage them near Trees in the like cale; 
but it many, and thoſe on the lower part 
of the Tree, tome of them may be pre- 
pared to renew the Tree. 

40. All Trees have a Branch or 2, if 
not more, predominant ; where the vi— 
gour is cqually divided, it is beſt, but if 
it incline to 1 ide more than the other, 
it is faulty. 

41. A Wood branch on the inſide of 
a Dwarf is welcome, it favourably placed 
to ſupply a thin ſide. 

42. Fruit buds of Pear and Apple- 
trees ſometimes form themſelves the 
ſame year in which the Branch they are 
inherent to, is formed, as generally all 
the buds of Stonc- fruit do; but tor 
the molt part it is 2 or 3 ycars or 
longer, before the former come to per- 
fection. 
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43. Shots put forth in Aututan }.. 


always bad; and muſt be taken oft 


44. It is in the Gardiner; Powe 


make Fruit-buds grow where he 
but not when he pleaſes. 


45. It a thick Branch being be, 


ſhoots forth 3, reſpect mult be h. 
their thicknets and fitneſs tor F ui. 


to maintain the Figure. and accord 


to be retain'd or cut oft. 


46. Wall Stone-Fruit-trees do we. ; 


putting ſorth ſide-Branches on Sho 


apt to ſhoot upwards. 


47. Never preſerve Sapleſs Bt: 


Cs, 
48. A Dwarf-tree of a Bevir: 


when it bears, muſt be pruned (|; 
than others; leſt the plenty and u 
of its Fruit cauſe it to ſpread or opey 1 
much, which is no plating Figur 

49. In May, take cue that goo 5 
ches of Wall-Fruit creep not bci 


Supporters or Lettice-Framec. 


50. A languiſhing Pear-tree miu 
reſtored by Pruning and removal in bes 
Ground; but never a Peachtree elt 


ee. 
* 


aily if Gum appcar. 
51. If a young Dwarſetree |; 
ipolled by Fruuing or accident th 


is thinner on one {ide than another, . 
which it chances to put forth a V:cnch 


(tho' of falle Wocd) it may be 
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the ſime Year; for moſt Trees a. 
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io be continued of a Greater cn 


than otherwiſe the general Rui: 
admit. 

52. When a Tree forms man) 
ches, ſome ſtrong, others weak, 


—— 


ſoon produce Fruit; but it few, au '10. 


ſtrong, it brings forth no Fru. 


time it is grown fuller ot Branches ti 


abate its vigorous ſhoots. 


52. When Trees (by reaſon cf 1 


vigour in growth) do not be. 
cave upon them a great deal 6! 
Wood, avoiding Contulion as V+ 
Vanity. | | 
54. It is good to review pit. 


after Pruning, to amend ſome . 


Us 
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that provably may have been com": 


ted. | 
55. When a Tree puts forth f 
ſtronger {:09ts on one ſide thun!“ 


x 
_— 
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ober; a great part ot the ſtrong Branches 
wut be cut off cloſe to the body, or 
me of them ſtump-wiſe. 

86. In all ſorts ot Trees allow leſ 
enoth 10 the weak than ſtrong Bran- 

-. It is common upon all Trees 
eipecially the more ancient) to find weak 
P-anchcs which want nouriſhment, there- 
tore at the grand Pruning, or ott'ner, 
orten ſome and dimimſh others; or 
laune times a ſuperior Branch that is too 
vgorous, whereby the weak may be 


better repleniſhed. 


58. When an upper Branch requires 
ſort'ning, cut it cloſe to another, that 


ir may heal over; but when a lower is 


cut off, do it ſloping, or at a little di- 


face, that a new one may grow out 


ot it. 
59, When a ſtrong Branch is cut pret- 
ty coſe, and produces nothing but weak 


eres towards its end, it is not likely to 
abe a good figure. 


69, It a young crooked Tree produce 


a fre Branch below the crook, cut the 


Bent oft clo'e to that Branch. 
61. if a thick ſhoot put forth on a 


Vi uce, it may better be preicrved on 


It, tho ill placed, t han on a Dwarf ; be- 
ulc by nating Ligatures, it felt, or tho 

hat grow from it, may be t ned olten 
bo 1 convenient place, Which cannot 


be {0 well effected on Standaid Dwyt- 


Pecs. 

z. Tho' 5, 6, or 7 Inches be ulu- 
the proper length to leave Weod- 
branches at, yet veiy often they muſt be 
* longer or ſhorter as occalion requires, 
pen conſideration of the Vigour o. 
Weahnels of the Tree, the thickneſs o 
Kralncſs ot the Branch to be cut, the 
act 6r v:cuity of the place of its po 
en, and the height of other Brauctics 
en the fame Tree, 
| 03. The Objections againſt 5kilful 

ming deterve not an anſwer. 

64. When a fine Fruit-branch ſhoots, 
Nan, others, which ſeem fit for Fruit, it 
e cauſe no Confulion, and the Tree 
© Vigour, particularly in Pear; trees, 
her may be preferved. 

05. It happens ſometimes (eſpecially 
tices/ that a vigorous Branch, 


- | ſhould Le cut off, unic! 
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after it has put forth the ſame Year of 
its Growth {mall Shoots towards the 
head or end, may allo ſhoot atterwards 
below; theſe laſt may be preſerved tor 
Wood branches, and therefore to be ſhort- 
red, and the other looked upon as Fruit- 
branches. 

66. There is no ſcrup'e to be made, 
even in od Trees, elpecially Pear, Appee, 
and Apricock-trees, of abartig thick 
Branches on certain tides, that by ill or- 
dering prove too long and thick; tho' it 
be not convenient without abſoiute ne- 
ceſlity to cut many thick Branches 
which ſtand over weak ones, ſhot trom 
the {ime Parts, leſt the Sap which 
ted the larger, flow 1o pientifully into 
the lefler, that it cauſe them to put forth 
much talie Wood and Suckers. 

67. Blanches ſhot from the ends of 
others are commonly good Wood; yet 
ſometimes it happens otherwile, and then 
ruſt be corrected. 

But more particvlarly, as to yearly 
prunins in Feorzary and March upon 
Stone Fruit-trecs, and eipecialy Peach 
and Apricock, either Derart. Standard, 
or Wall-tre-s ; rhe Ermt-branches being 
of but fin continuance, and perifiiing 
the fuſt rear wherein they produce Fruit, 

s they put forth 
{1} oots for Bloſtoms the ſucceeding Year. 
Weak Branches ſhouid be preferied with 
care, ſtrong Branches cut hort. and 
Branches of a mocgcrate thicknets, and 
long, are apt to be left upon Trees of 
very vigorous groweth. And Note, 
where Walls are not above 6 or 7 Foot 
high, the Trees pianted againft them 
mult Leat a greater Diſtance than uſuz!, 
and the fide-branches futtcred 10 grow 
onp, it the Tree Le vigorous. For the: 
ſccond Pruning about the middle of May, 
where the Fruit is fo cloſe as 16 be like 
to obſtruct cach other in their growth; 
ſome of them and their Branches muſl 
be taken off, fo muſt alſo the mulnitude 
of young Shoots that cauſe confuſion. 
Much Fruit without juxurious Branches 
are tome of them to be removed, Any 
Branches more luxuriant in their growth 
than others, are to be cut clear off, eſpg- 
cially towards the end: Þut where there 
's neither Fruit gor good Shoot fuck 1 
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Branch muſt be cut off cloſe to the low- 
ermoſt Shoot thatit has put forth, when 
the Branch has produced a ſingle Shoot, 
with much Fruit every where, It it 
be not ſo ſtrong as to be likely to be- 
come a Branch of Wood, it mult be 
preſerved, and the ſmall ones among the 
Fruit cut off, otherwiſe ſhorten it A 
long Branch alſo with only 2 or 3 Fruits 
towards the end, witha tew Shoots 15 to 
be ſhorten'd, and the beſt Shoots preſer- 
ved; and when any Branches are de- 
ſtroy'd by Cold or Gum, they mult be 
cut oft as far as they are dead. 

With reſpect to old Trees that are 
very weak, ſuch as would preſerve them, 
muſt disburden them extremely, by lea- 
ving few Branchcs for Wood upon them, 
and thoſe to be ſhorten'd to 5 or 6 in- 
ches, and very few weak ones, and none 
that are dry and over-mgh waſted: And 
for middling Trees, the Rules for; oung 
Trees are ſtil] to be obſerved. 

As tor what concerns Detects in, Pru- 
ning in relation to old Dwarts, where 1 
has been left high in the Stem, to {horten 
it would be liable to too many Inconvent- 
Encics; but if it be not above 3 Years 


old, it may be ſhorten'd with advantage, 


and it too thick in the middle, 1, 2, or 
more Branches that cauſe that Fulneſs, 
are clearly to be cut off. The fame 
thing may be faid with reſpect to the 
cauſe of the Defect of old Wall trees, 
which are cured by fhortring them at 2 
or 3 years growth, and tome think 
Branches may be taken off with good 
effect in all old Fruit-trees, eſpecially grat- 
ted Peaches. 

PRUNING of Foreſt- trees; as for 
great Trees, tis moſt adviſable not to 
prune them at all, but upon urgent Ne- 
ceſſity; and in ſuch Cafes, avoid taking 
of large Boughs as much as is poſſible, 
obſerv ing theſe Rules ; 1. If the Bough 
be ſmall, cut it ſmooth and cloſe, fo as 
the Bark may quickly cover it, and ſlo- 
ping, that the Water may run off, and 
not ſoak in. 2. When the Bough is 
large and the Tree old, cut it off at tome 
diſtance from the Stem, as at 3 or 4 
Foot, or where any young Shoots are 
found, iſſuing out of the ſides of it; but 
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by no means leave any Stumps ſtan 
out, which will be apt to rot, and d. 
as a Conduit to convey Water to 
Heart of the Tree, fo as abſolute!y tg :. 
cay and kill the whole Body. 3. 2 
Boughs that grow upright are not tg. 
cut croſs over, but floaping upw;;.. 
and for thoſe Boughs that lean troy . 
Head, you are to cut the lope on: 
lower tide. 4. If your Tree orgy 
crooked, cut it off at that place flow 
upwards, and nurſe up one of the pri; 
cipal Shoots to be a leading Branch, yr. 
leſs it be ſuch a fort as is ſubject to 
when headed, of which the Beech ig 
of the worſt ; but young crooked Try; 
may be made ſtraight by ſhredding u 
the ſide-Branches, till you come boi; 
the Crook. 5. For Timber-trecs, | 
cautious of cutting off their Heads, c 
cially thoſe that have great Piths, 5 
Aſh, Walnut, &c. and all ſoft Mot; 
as the Elm, Poplar, &c. 6. If your Tre: 
grovv too top-heavy, the Head mult se 
abated to lighten them; which in w. 
Ti ses it is better to do by thinning ſom: 
ot the Boughs that ſhoot out of the H 
of the main Branches, ſo as to ct t 
Wind have a paſſage thro' them, thi 
by cutting off the main Brancts 
themſelves ; eſpecially if they be dhe 
for ſpreading Trees; but if you wor 
have them Spiring, 'tis beſt done by 1 
bing off the Buds as they put out 1 
the Spring, and by ſhredding vp the S. 
ſhoots. 7. If you find the Side-tuu?: 
ſtill breaking out, and that the 'C 
is able to ſuſtain it ſcit, give 
Boughs that put forth in Spring, 4 Su: 
mer-pruning, a litt'e after Mid-{urmme 
cutting them very cloſe ; This wei 
the Bark to cover and kill them, 97 
not to ſhoot out again; and 15 the 00.7 
method to make your Tree gro'v 
a fine ſtraight handſome Body. 

PRUNING of Vines; See fh 
PRUNING-CHISSE L; 15610 
like an ordinary Chiſlel, the bande 
Iron, above a foot long, with 3 Eon 
at the end, and the edge alike 0! © 
ſides, not ſloping on one lie de d 
Joyners, but plain as a Knife, aud c 


thin, about 3 or 4 Inches iu biczdtd! 
1 6 
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» eſe it is made like a Stone-cutters 
lll, only longer and broader at the 
joe, which with the Helve of a Mallet, 
les off a bough without injuring the 
uk of the Tree, and theſe together are 
gore governable than any other Inſtru- 


* 


ts. 

Pl ARMICA, the Plant otherwiſe 
1% Sneeze- wort. 

PULLIN Gof Hemp or Flax, which 
; the way of gathering the fame ; it 
Soft be done by the Roots, and not cut 
L. Corn is either with a Scithe or Hook; 
A the beſt time to do it, is when you 
© the Leaves fall downward or turn 
No at the tops, for that is full ripe ; 
n{ this for the moſt part will be in 
7% and about St. Mary Magdalen's 
buy. This only is intended for ſuch 
Hemp as is deſigned to make Cloth of; 
& if you would fave any for Seed, you 
uſt keep the principal Buns, and order 
s directed under the ſeveral Heads of 
Emp and Flax. But for ripening or 
&:(oning of Hemp or Flax, as ſoon as 
& is paled, lay it along flat and thin up- 
the Ground for a day and a night 
the moſt, and then tie it up in Bails 
& they call it, rearing them upright til] 
ey may conveniently be carried to the 
rer, which ſhould be done as ſpeedily 
mi be. Some there are indeed that 
pen it upon the Ground where it grows. 
etting it lie there to receive Dew: 
Rain, with the moiſtneſs of the 
Eb, but this is a hazardous way. 
Lu, an Inſtrument with which 
rer is drawn out of a deep Well to 
e Surface of the Earth; for that pur- 
Pee, to make it a compleat Drawer, 
Ee following parts are requiſite. 1. The 
amp tree, i. e. that part which ſtand- 
Tore above the Earth, or top of the 
Nel. 2. The Lead-pipe, or the bot. 
Pm. ces, being pieces of Timber bo- 
through and {et one in the other, fo 
Nas to reach to the bottom ot the 
Fel. 3. The Suckers, that is round 
eceʒ ot Wood with an hole thro? them, 
the top of which a piece of Leather 
led on one tide over the hole, ha- 
Lea piece of Lead faſten'd on the ſame 
© M2ke it lie cloſe, ſo that neither Air 
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7 Water can paſs the hole * 
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but what comes thro? the hole upwards, 
has Liberty to come in, by reaſon it 
raiſes the Leather up, one ſide thereof 
being not cloſe nailed to the Wood, 4. 
The Clack, which is the term of the 
foreſaid ſquare or round piece of Leather 
with the Lead fixed on it. 5. The 
Bucket of the Pump, which is a little 
Sucker ſet to an Iron-Rod, that is mo- 
ved up and down by means of a Sweep, 
Swave, or Handle, 6. The Sweep. 
which is the handle of the Pump. and 
made of Iron. 7. The Pump-brake, by 
which People pump up Water. 8. The 
Water-paſſage, which is the Pipe wheres 
by the Water runs out of the Pump into 
other Veſſels. Beſides this common or 
Land-pump, and thoſe made of Cane or 
Latren, which Scamen put down into a 
Cask to pump up the Drink; (tor they 
uſe no Spigots) there are other ſorts, 
viz, The Burr- Pump or Bildge-Pump, 
Chain- Pump, Marl-pit Pump, &c. which 
ſee under their Heads. 


truls. 

PURGAT ION, (in PY a pur- 
ging by Stool: In a Law-Senſe, the clcar- 
ing one's {elf of a Crime. 

PURGATIVE, that isof a Purging 
Quality, apt to _ 

APURGATIVE, a purging Me- 
dicine. All Purgatives for Horſes, have 
in them a kind of Maligmty, and rhere- 
tore ſhould never be made ute of with- 
out preſſing neceſſity ,decauſc theſe Bealts 
are eaſily inflam d, and require a great 
quantity of rugs to p rge them, which 
cannot poſſibly be given without raiſing 
a ſtrange Heat in the'r Bodies, not ſoon 
extinguiſhed. It oaght alſo to be con- 
ſider d that a Purgative in ſubſtance, for 
example in Powder, ſhould be given in 
leſs quantity, than when it 1s only infuſed 
in ſome Liquor and the ſolid Subſtance 
thrown away. 

PURGES, proper for Horſes, are 
of ſeveral forts, as 1. Take Horſe-Aloes 
beat to fine Powder one Ounce, Freſh 
Hutter 2 Ounces, and add a ſmall quan- 
<« tity of Powder of Auis: ſecd for a Horſe 
« of 13 Hands high: Or Take Aloes 
one ounce and a quarter, if a great 
feeding Horſe, it not, one Ounce 4 uf 
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PUMPKIN, See Pompions and Ci- 
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half a quarter, with 3 Ounces of But- 
ter, and 2 Ounces of Anis-ſeed tor 3 
- Horſe of 14 Hands high. Otherwiſe 
Aloes 1 Ounce and a half, if your 
caſt be a great Feeder; if not, an 
Ounce, a quarter and halt quarter, or 
fort: what more; then add 2 Ounces 
of Anis ſeed Powaer, with the fame 
quantity of Barter, for a Horſe of 15 
© Hands high. Let theſe Ingredients be 
made up into Bails about the bigneſs of 
2 {mall 47ſþ-ball; and after 2 or them 
are taken, give your Horſe a horntul of 
ſtrong or ſmall Beer, and another Horn- 
ful, atter you have given the reſt of the 
Balls, which ſhould be anointed with a 
little Butter. 2. Take Succatrine A- 
loes Treacle, Venice-Turpentine, Sena 
beaten, of each an Ounce; and Honey 
half a Pound: Mingle theſe together 
in a Pint of Canary or Wiite-wine,and 
give it luke-warm to a Horſe of 14 
* Hands. 3. Take Aloes an Ounce, 
Falap, Cream of Tartar, and Sena, 
of each a Dram and a halt, if the Hor/e 
« be 14 Hands, (if 15 Hands, add half 
a Dram more of each) with Anis-ſeed 
half an Ounce, Make all up with a 
little Butter into Balls as big as a M/alnwr. 
4. To purge Greaſe for a middle-ſiz'd 
Horſe, © Take Freſu Butter 4 Ounces, 
* Caſtile-ſoap 2 Ounces, Hemp-feed in 
* Powder 2 Spoontfuls, and Srgar-Can- 
%, an Ounce: Make up the whole 
vate into Balls, to be given your Horſe; 
inling lum a while after, and let him 
have his Water war mud the firſt time ot 
his drinking. 5. The following Purge 
may be fately made uſe of upon all occa- 
ons, and works eſfectually without in- 
flaming or heating the Body; “ Take 
* the Powders of white Tartar, and fine 
Nitre of cach 2 cunces; put them into 
an earthen Diſh, and kindle them with 
* a live Coal: After the Matter is ſuM- 
ciently burnt and cold, beat it to a 
tine Powder, flip it into White-wie 
and Water, of cach a quart, with 4 
* Ounces of Sena, and let them ftand all 
Night in the cold Infuſion: Then 
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Drams of Scammony, in fine Powder, 
incorporated with alt Pound of Ho- 


q prepard with the Herb Mere 5a quart of Clay-warer, into Wel 


pour the ſtrained Liquor upon 4 or 5 | 
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« ſtirring it gently with 


« fine and boil them in 3 


ſtring Purges, 1. A Horſe 
dicine, and as long after ; 


the Nature of his Diſcaſe. 


ding. 5. When the Horſe 
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directed. 


tel, as Oxen, Coms, XC. 


& Mortar. Give the whole 044: 
keeping your Horſe Bridied 4 Huy - . 
tore, and 3 Hours after: Feed him wich 
moiſten'd Bran inſtead of Oar; an: 
Hours after, walk him pently for tt; 
ſpace of an Hour. 6. To ſtop 1 page 
th 

cc 


% with 2 or 3 flicesof Brown- Brea, 1. 
« ſweeten the Liquor with Sg ar, 
For Rules to be obſerv'd in aiming. 


purge is to be kept 4» F. Or 6 How: 
without eating before he takes the . 


give him a Gliſter the Night hege 


which ſhould be compoſed accor iy 14 


before you purge your Horſe , give! 7: 
warm Water with Bran in it, and © 
next Morning faſting give him the PA 
3. From the Time he took his Pg 
tion, until it have done working (ebe 
will be about 40 Hours) let him cn 
Hay, but take him from the Rach. 
at the end of every 4 Hours give |. 
about half a Peck of wet Bras. 4. 
When your Hor/e purges ride hm 0% 
a little, then bring him in and give !in 
ſcalded Bran; a while after, ware: . 
ride him out again when he puroes, 8 
bring him in, and give him {cad Jras 
Thus you may make the Me.licine e 
more or leſs as you pleaſe, by wet 
ing the giving of Water and . 


FURGINGS, there ze Vu 
things pre ler ib tor the Purging 0: 


a Peille i 2 


*' 4 | 4 


! 
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at works toomuch“ Take Be 47 
moniac: 2 Ounces, and a piece 0; 151, 

i ting as big a5 a Pullers Egg; ben 


Pint 8 00 L. iy. 


you delian 0 
you mar 40 


2. Thel 5 
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has done it 


ging, you may give him a Glitter 107” 
felt the Evacuat ion of that weh 
Medicament has not brought aw. -* 
ter which he may be fed and cue 
as formerly, 6. If your Hoje b 
ly taken up from Graſs, you are & 
great care of him, and he rk 
the Houle at leaſt a Weck or 19 V 
betore you purge him; and be ste“ 
give fuch a Horſe ſcalded Braus as! 0 


* 
* 


muſt !! 


M4 
1. Some 


* 
4 
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: 1t 2 penny-worth of Honey, and as 
ch Sallet-Oil, with 12 Laurel Leaves 
k ied and made into Powder; ail which 


they put together, make warm, and fo 
? vive it the Beaſt. 2. Others take halt a 
| Pound of ſwect Soap, and fvreet Ale, that 
i; in the Fat, and put in 12 Laurel Lcavts 
or the Powder of the fame ground {mall 
ar pounded into the {weer Ale and Soap, 
and mix all together, and give it Milk- 
warm. 3. Many take a half: penny Can- 
de, and putting it up at the Beaſt's Fun- 
Gment as far as they can reach, leave it 
in his Body. 4. But for Purging them 
in the Spring before they go to Graſs 
| tere is nothing better il an to keep them 
10 in the Houſe for a Weck, to give them 
(iamon or Hartſhoru, and common 
Salt boiled together; alſo give them 
| Tn, Butter, Honey. brown Sig. Candy, 
ie Powder of Lame! Leaves, either 
» in Balls or warm Water ; and when they 
oc, within a Werk after let 'em 
od and give them an handful of Rye 
WE 1 Pivt of wam Ale. 
WE PURLUEorPURLIEU, all that 
Found near any Foreſt, which being an- 
tently made Foreſt, is afterwards by Pe- 
vmbuations ſeparated again from the 
me, and freed from that Servitude, 
uhich was formerly laid upon it. 
URL U E- MAN, one that has 
| Land within the Purlue, and 40 Shillings 
$a Year Free-hold ; upon which account 
* f te is alow'd to Hunt or Courſe in his 
own Purlze, with certain Limitati- 
ons. 
E PURROCK or PUDDOCK, a 
Country- word for a ſmall Incloſure. 
URS E NET; theſe Nets are us'd 
to ike both Hares and Ralbets at certain 
tes, and 3 or 4 Dozen of them are ſuf- 
beient to ay over their Holes; They are 
110 te faſten'd by tying the Strings or 
reks thiuſt into * Earth, otherwiſe 
Pn the Rabbers bolt out, they'll run 
Fc; and pet out of the Nets; but when 
* Nets are fixed, and all things in order. 
Nee muſt be r or 2 to lie cloſe to fee 
b Game comes home, whi'e in the 


* 
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ol = ume you beat the Buſhes to force 
ne 11 wp homewards: Another way ro rake 
e, with theſe Nets, is at their co- 
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be ferreted in this manner; ſiſt hunt vp 
and down to force thema in; then put 
in your Ferret with a Bell about her Neck, 
which gives the Rabbet notice of her 
coming, who, endeavouring to avoid 
her, will bolt out into the P:r/e- Net. tom 
whence vou muſt immediately take he 
Rabbert betore the Ferret {eize her; and 
when the Ferret comcs out cf the Fur— 
rovzs, put her in again; but remember 
to cope her Mouth, that is tie her Chaps 
with fine Pack thread, which will hin 
der her ſcizing the Kb t and ſucæing 
her Blood. 

PURSINESS, (in Hoy/es ) 154 ſhort- 
nets of Breath either Natura! or Accilen- 
tal: The Natural is when the Hor 15 
Cock-throppled ; for that his Throppic 
or Wind-j ie being {6 long, he is not 
able to draw tt in and out with to much 
eaſe and pleaſure as other Hire do, 
that are ioofe-throppled 5 becauſe the 
Wind · pipe being too ſtraight, that ſhow!) 
convey Breath to the Lungs, and ven! 
it again at the Noſe, makes him pant 
and fetch his Breath thus ſhort; in uke 
manner, when his Pipe is filled with too 
much far, or other Fhle-matick {tutl, 
which fſuſfocates him, and makes his 
Lungs labour the more. But 1 
comes by Accident, when a Horſe hard 
ridden after a ful ſtomach, or preſently 
after drinking, which cauſes Pheom vriclc 
Humours to diſtii our of the Head io 
the Wind pipe, and fo fall upon the 
Lungs where thev reſt and convea! : It 
alſo procceds from Hea's, Co ds. ec. 
brings dulneſʒ aud heavinets in Traveling, 
makes him Sweat much, and ready tw 
fall down upon every little firam: To 
Cure this Diſtemper, © Take Ars feed. 
« -Liquoriſh, and dr Candy al beat to 
« fine Powder; of which breve well 4 
„ ſpoontu!'s in a pin” of H Hite- wine, and 
« halt a pint of Salli Oi; make ule of 
this Medicine ever aiter vour Hoe 
Travel, and a day betore he tets out on 
a Journey. 2. Arothe Preſcription is, 
« to take Hat flour 4 Pounds, Elle- 
can baune and Centian, of cachan ( UNC; 
« Coeds of Ants, Fenyugreeh, an! 147722104 
« with Brimflone and 1iquortt” Of each 
half a Pound; let all be reduc'd to 2 
« very fire Powder aud 4c ge,; the 
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ng out of their Perraces,and they ſhould | 
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„ add half a Pound of common Engliſh 
Honey and fo much Whue-wme as will 
++ make theſe Ingredients into a Cata- 
«6 ele or Poultiſs; boil them till they 

ecome ſo thick as to be fit to be 
« made into Bails, and give the Horſe 3 
or 4 at a time, for 6 or 8 Mornings 


together. But if you ſtill perceive a taint 


in his Wind, Take a cloſe earthen Pot 
« and put into it 3 Pints of the ſtrongeſt 
« Wine-Vinegar, and 4 new laid Eggs 
„ unbroken, with 4 Heads of Garl:ck 
clean peel'd and bruiſed 3 afterwards 
cover the Pot very cloſe, and bury it 
in a Dung: hill for 13 Hours, then take 
it up and uſe the Medicine as directed 
in the laſt Reccipt. 

This Pur/ineſs or ſhortneſs of Breath 
in Jeep is cur'd by cutting their Ears, 
and changing their Paſture; ſome like- 
wiſe flit their Noſtrils for that purpoſe, 
and others“ give them Anis, ſeed, Li- 
* quoriſh and Sngar- Candy, all beat fine 
together and mingled with old Greaſe. 
Sce Powder for Purſive Horſes. 

PURSLAIN, a Saliet-Herb, pro- 
pagated with ſome difficulty, being ten- 
der in the Spring, and the Froſt utually 
nipping it ; but to have it early, it may 
be ſown on an Hot-bed, or in April, in 
any rich Soil fincly dreſt; and when the 
Sceds are ſown, clap over the Bed with 
the back of the Spade, and water it; for 
ir delights in Moiſture : It it be ſown 
thin, or tranſplanted a-part, it will yield 
fair plants, either for Seed. to Pickle, or 
to Boil, As ſoon asthe Seeds look very 
black, the Stalks muſt be gathtred and 
laid abroad in the Sun, (Which will the 


* 


better ripen them) on a Board or Cloth | 


ro preſerve them from {ſcattering or ſpil- 


ling; Houte them in the Night, and ex- | 


pote them again in the Day: time till they 
le ripe; ſome ſay the ſeed of 3 or 4 
Years old is better than new. It's of a 
cold Nature, and very moiſt, taken with 
great ſucceſs by ſuch as are troubled with 
the Bloody-Fiux, c. but it muſt not 
be uſed tao often 3 and the propereſt 
things to be caten with it are Onions, 
and other hot Herbs, as Bazil, Rocker, 
and Iarragon, without which, or the 
like, od Men ſtovid not cat it at all: 


PYR 
And farther, the Golden Purſſam .c., 
cially while tender, next the Scel.'s,. 
with the young Sta ks, being emi... 
moiſt and cooling, quickens Apr. 
aſſwages Thirſt, and is very proſnab gg. 
hot and bilious Tempers, as wel! 1; %.. 
guine, and generally entertained g. 
our Sallets, mingled irh the bitter Hie 
'Tis likewiſe frequently eaten a, 
Oil and Vinegar, but yet with my, 
tion, as having been ſometimes ton 
to corrupt in the Stomach, which pg 
led, tis not ſo apt to do; bit f 
much eaten, *tis hurtful to the Teeth 
PUTREFACTIVES; Sec 
terry. 

UT-OVER, (a term in Felge 
when a Hawk removes the Meat tt 
her Gorge into her Bowels, by tract 
with her Body, but chictly with r 
Neck. | 

PUTTOCK, a kind of long 
ed Kite, a Bird of Prey, 
P YE-BALD, See Colo: 1 
Horſe. | 
PYRACANTHA); this Tres 
ſerves a principal place among hoc u: 
tor Fences, it yielding a very ſtrong 
firm prickly Branch, and ever ge 
Leaves; Tis quick of growth, 20: 
{cd eit her of the bright Coral ine He 
ſhining like Fire, which hang tor ': 
moſt part of the Winter on the Ti: 
and lic as long in the Ground ee! 
ſpring, as the Haw-Thorn-Berri ; 
ole it may be raiſed ot Sucket © 
Slips. 


| 
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U AB, a Fiſh otherwiſe cal d 
Q ter-weaſel or Fel- pom. | 

UAILS; are Birds toc be 
in long, flat, ſhallow Boxes, cc" bc 
being able to hold 2 or 3 dore: 
foremoſt ſide being ſer with round 
ſo thick, that the ©ail do 10 mt 
but put out her Head, then be ore 
open fide is to ſtand 9 Trogir 
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I Chilter-wheat, another with Wa- 
and thus, in onefortnightor 3 Weeks, 
T hare them excceding fat. 
E)UARRINGTON, Devonſhire, 
Js fine carly fort of Apple. 
* QUARTER, the 4th part of any 
Sino; in Meaſure, the quantity of 8 
bels, or the 4th part of a Chaldron ; 
& arter of Wheat, is the quantity of 
WT Zuſhels ſtriked: A quarter in Averdu- 
weicht is 28 Pounds, and in the 
| fer Weights, the 4th part of a Dram; 
pong Carpenters, it is a piece of Timber 
94 
8 QU 


aue 2nd 4 Inches thick. 
ART ERS, (in a Horſe) are the 
des of the Foot, which appear when 
e Foot is taken up. A falſe Quarter, 
IE when the Horſe has a kind of Cleſt 
his Foot, occahon'd by the Horle's 
ling his Quarter, and getting à new 
e; for then the Horn beginning to 
row is uneven and ugly, as allo bigger 
yd foſter than the reſt of the Hoot, and 
Ich Feet ſhould be ſhod with halt-Pan- 
n Shoes; but if the Cleft be conſide- 
Wbic and take up a quarter part of the 
Woof, the Horſe will not be ſerviceable 
s not worth the Buying. Quarter 
hind, is that a Horſe has the Quarters 
bis Hind-feet ſtrong ; that is to ſay, 
Horn thick, and ſo capable of ſuffer- 
7 4 good pripe by the Nails. When 
Horſe's Quarters or Feet are waſted and 
unk; for Cure, raze the whole Foot 
ih a red-hot Knife, making large 1azes 
a the depth ofa Silver crown piece, from 
e Hair to the Shoe, and avoiding the 
Coronet ; Then apply a proper Poultiſs, 
& charge the Foot with a Remolade ; 
uch Remedies ſee under the Heads 
Pouiriſs and Remolade for the Hoof. bound, 
For Clefts in che Quarters, See Seyms. 
LL QUARTER-SESSIONS, a 
= held by the Juſtices of the Peace 
y crery County, once every Quarter of 
3 car, to determine Civil and Criminal 
Ules. : 
QUAY or KAY, a broad ſpace of 
ound paved, upon the ſhore of a Har- 
ur or River tor the loading and unload- 
e of Goods. 
$ QUEACH, a thick buſhy Plot of 
round, a Place full of Shrubs or Brem- 


| 


| 


QU1 
QUEEN, is either a Soveraign Prin- 


ceſs, or one that is marry'd to a King; 
which laſt is commonly cal'd Deen 
Conſort. 

QUEEN-APPLE, an excellent Ci- 
der. apple mixt with others, being of it 
ſelf ſweet ; and the Winter-Quecning is 
2 good Table-Fruit. Il 

QUEEN-PEAR, Maiden-peay or 
Amber- pear, call'd in French, Le Muſcat 
Robert, and La Pucelle ie Xantonve : 
has a tender Pulp, with an inditi-ren!'y 
musked but much ſugar'd Juice; being 
about the bigneſs of a Ryffeler : The 
only fault ot this Pear is its having a ſome- 
what ſtony or pritty ſubſtance ; it laſts 
but a little while, is a great encreaſer, 
and grows ripe the michele of Frly. 

QUEENS GILLIFLOWERS 
or DAMESVIOLETS, in Latin 
Heſperis. ſive Vitta Maronalts, by Coun- 
try-women call'd Cloſe Sciences, arc of 
2 forts, common in their Gardens, both 
ſingle. one pale Bluſh, the other White, 
and the Flower has but 4 Lewes: But 
the nobler kinds are, 1. The Double- 
white, like the ling'e oncs, only there 
are many Flowers o Branch, and ma— 
ny Branches ſtanding thick in a long {pike 
on Stalks, of a pure white and feet 
ſcent, chiefly in the Evening, whence 
the Latin Name. 2. The Double-pur- 
pliſh, diflering only in the colour of the 
Flowers that are of a tine, picaſant, light, 
reddiſh Purple. 3. The Double-ſtriped, 
its Flowers finely ſtriped with white, 
and moſt in eſteem. | 

Theſe Plants flower the beginning of 
June, and blow till the end of Fly, be- 
ing caſily raiſed by any Slip or Branch, 
which {ſet in the Ground at Spring, ſha- 
ded and watered, will grow, but the 
buds of the under-fet Plants muſt be nipt 
off as ſoon as they appear tor Flows- 
ers, otherwiſe they'll blow and ut ed 
die. | 

QUICK BEAM, in Latin. Ornzs; 
Pinus, and Fraxiuus bubryla, (ſome call 
it the Witchen) is a fort of wild Aſh, its 
Bark and Leaf much reſembling the Aſh, 
only the Leaf is jagged on the Edges, 
ſomewhat {ſmaller and longer in Propor- 
tion to its Bigneſs; and inſtead of Keys 
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QUI 


it bears red Berries, which make 2 fine! 
Shevr, and are preceded by Blofloms of | 
an agrecable Scent; theſe Berries produ- 
ced in O#ober may then be ſown, or ta- 
ther the Sets planted. This Tree riſes to 
a reaſonable Stature, ſhoots upright and 
lender, and has a curious ſmooth Bark, 
dcliphting in Mountains, Woods, and 
good light Ground, *Tis a very tough 
Wood, and all Heart, being of ſingular 
Ute tor the Wheel-wright, and all forts 
ot Husbandmen's Tools; if weil grown 
it wi. a ino Planks, Boaids, and 
Timber; next to the Yew is beſt for 
Pows, and it is alſo excellent Fuel. The 
juice of the Berries, (as Mr. Evelyn al 
lures us) working of its ſelf and wel] 
piclerved, makes a drink of ſinguiar effi- 
acy *gainſt the Scurvy and Spicen : Ale 
and Boer brew'd with theſe Berries when 
full ripe, is an incomparable Drink, com- 
mon in Hues, Where the Tree is account- 
ed io ſacted, that they are planted in all 
Church-yards; and on a certain Day, 
mary us'd to wear a Crois of the Wood; 
whence ſome Authors call it Fraxinus 
Canivro-Britannca. 

QUICK-SCAB, a Diſtemper in a 
Horie, which putrifies and corrupts the 
Blood and Fleſh, and at laſt breaks out 
in a loathſome Manner, much nke the 
Munge or Leproſy. It comes by a Sur- 
feit taken in over- riding, or hard La- 
hour; and 1: thus named, becauſe it runs 
from one Member to another: For ſome- 
times it will be in the Neck, and at other 
times in the Breaſt; ſometimes in the 
Mane, and then another time in the Tail. 
I. In order to the Cure, the Horſe muſt 
be tirit blocded, then clip away the Hair 
Where the Sorrance is, and with an old 
Curry-comb, take oft the Scurfand Scabs; 
that done, waſh it well with fair cold 
Water, and Jay a Linen-Cloth ſoak'd 
therein to the Place, doing nothing to it 
in 10 Days atter; if you find it does not 
heal, dreis it as before, and fo repeat it 
as you tind there is need. 2. Others take 
common Mallows and Marſh-mallows 
a ke quantity, ard boi] them in Water 
till they be ſott; and with the Herb and 
Decoction, bathe and wan the Sorrance 
2 or 2 days together warm; then thev 
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Copperas, Allum, Glaſt, Verdegresf 1 
made into fine Powder, of each 3 Gn 
ces; Turpentine and Ouic h ſilw er |1 i Wi 
of each 2 Ounces; then they bal 
gether with the Honey to an inner 
and dreſs the Horſe every Day ther. 
with. 
QUICK-FENCE for Encloſure, 
&c. The only way is to raiſe jufhoiep 
Quantity beforehand, in a Nurſery hh 
that purpoſe, of ſuch Trees or Pam; » 
naturally delight in that Land where thy 
ue deſign'd to be planted ; and then Plans 
them in ſuch Order, that the Roos de 
not below the beſt Soil, ard thy ne 
have a ſufficient Bank to ſhelier then 
on the one fide, and an artifici1! & 
Hedge on the other: which m1» + +>. 
tinued till the thick Plants f-a!l . 
vanc'd above common Injutics : (0): 
Sced of ſuch Trees as are intended tg 
propagated, may be fown in Furrow: 
made and filled with good Earth, and © 
cured from Cattle, either by © de 
Hedge, or by Pioughing the Laid t& 
ſeveral Years, and not feeding the h 
with Cattle, till ſuch Time as the Tres 
are grown up, which will ſoon repay th 
imaginary Loſs ofthe Herbape : Or Grit 
ing, eſpecially if the young Cons be'le 
1{t and 2d Years of its Growth, fc. 
trom the ſharp Wind, by ſcattering 2 it 
tle Straw, Brake, or Hawm, lioht!y owt 
them, which will alſo rot, and prove: 
good Manure, and qualify the Her 25 
Drought of Summer. Sce Fenre:. 
QUICK-SILVER, a ponderat 
Liquor, accounted a Metal, found in & 
veral Countries, one of the moſt hh. 
reign and general Remedies in the . 
ot Phyſick; but it requires 1 great © 
of Careto be taken in ſeparating it 0 
ſeveral Impurities, It is by Chymilts&-- 
Mercury. | 
QUIDE or CU, the inner pr 
of the Throat in Beaſts; in caſe an" 
or other Beaſt do by Chance ole f. 
© wide, which may fall out 0! 5 
Mouth, ſo that he'll mourn and bare “e 
Stomach to eat, becauſe the Meat u 
he has already eaten will not digeſt. I 
Remedy is, 1. To take part o 1 
Outle out of another Beaſt's Mew” 


take a Pint of common Zoner, with! 


4 


waich is of a like nature, as !t © 


_— 


QUI 


2 


9. 8 ( 
„ee Herb Cud. wort, which they bruiſe; 
Gern, adding 2 Quantity of Fat thereto, 


und ſo convey it into the Beaſt's Mouth 


QU1 


cov that wants her Dude, take ſome ; beſt for bearing, its Fruit being large, 
lor the Onide of another Cow, and pive yellow, tender, pleaſant, and ſoon boil'd; 

der to ſwallow down, wherebv the the Portugal Pear-Quince is much like 
Ki do well. Others take a Handful of | the former, except in its Shape: The 


Barbary Quince is ]-fler than the other, 
as well as the Engliſh Quince, which is 
ſomevrhat harſh, and cover'd with a 
Down or Cotton. As tor the Manner 
of railing Quince trees, See Dwarf- 
trees. 

The Fruit of this Tree is to be cat 


Kinds ot them; ſome being a ſmall Crab 
| Ine, others a fair fort. The Portu- 
64 Appie-Quince-tree is eſteemed the 


„allow, that has loſt his Ouie. 3. 
ene give him a Piece of Leaven to 
„ow. 4. Others take ſome of a Wall 
„„de with Urine for this purpoſe. 5. 
yy ny take the Crum of Bread, mixing 
n. 
; + peac's Tongue therewith. 6. But if he 
ne long remained fo, take his Tongue 
ben Mut. and prick the Vein underneath with 
+ bn Aw! in 2 or 3 Places; I-t it bleed a 
0. MW whi.c; and by that Means he'il recover 
. and do well. For a Shecp that 
i troubled with this Evil, Take Duide- 
that grows amony Corn ke Ground- | 
o, and bruiſe a quantity thereof; then 
j oblerve when you i e another Sheep chew 
be ber Ouide; take her, and take part of 
e ide out of her Nouth, which 
ms Wnixing with the bruiſed Duide- wort, 
n STO: it in a little Ball, and make her ſwal- 
bo it: and ſhe'do well. 
* QUINCE- APPLE; fo calld 
er! from its Colour, is a good Tablc-ti uit, 
and no lets ſerviceable tor the making 
1%. (Cider. 
%%  QUINCE.TREF.; if there be 
6e put of this Tree that grows fo lov- 
„er ſit can be brought to the Ground, 
either by plaſhing, or otherwiſe, it may 
te done in the Beginning of Winter, and 
„cer all over with Earth, but the ends 
ot the Branches; theſe are to continue 
At or 1 Year, and then to be uncover'd, 
eben every Twig ſhall have put forth 
ron Roots in the Earth; which being cut 
„end tranſplanted, will make a Tree 
m ume. This Tree delights in moiſt 
r ch Ground, and near the Water-ſide ; 
05, We" where they like the Ground, they 
: It this very good increaſe. The place uſu- 
13 uy cho en for them, is near ſome Gut- 
em Why that carries away the Sink or Waſh 
„e 3 Dunghil or Houſe, and is ſuch 28 
Ie, ike very well. There are ſeveral 


in the laſt Courſe, for they ſeal up che 


Se with a little Salt, to rub and chaſe the | Stomach, help Dizeltion, and move thc 


Body; if need be, they may be taken bo⸗ 
fore Meals, which preſerves the Head 
from Intoxication, There are many 
good qualities attributed ro Quinces; and 
the Marmelet made of them, with Honcy 
and Steg ir, is good both for lick aud 
healthful Perſons: The inconveniences 
that attend the e ing ot hem raw, may 
be remedy'd, by boils vm in Honey, 
or clic putting much Sugar and Musk 
upon them aer they are bake; tho! 
the beſt nd teadieſt way, is to boil them 
in a Pipkin cloſe- cover'd with Coals both 
on the top and underneath. 
QUINCUNX, 5 Ounces, 5 Inch- 
es, or 5 12ths ot any entire thing divided 
into 12 Parts. In Gardening, a parti- 
cular Method of ſetting Trees or Plants, 
fo as they may be in order every way. 
QUINCUN X, the Figure of a Plan- 
tation of Trees in Paraiicl Rows; both 
according to Length and Breadth, in ſuch 
order that the firſt Tree of the ſecond 
Row is planted in the middle of the 
Diagonal of the Square found by the 2 
firſt Trees of the iſt Row, and by the 
2 firſt Trees of the 3d Row, five ot 
theſe Trees may be repreſented by the 
Number 5 upon theCards. 2 2 
QUINSE Y, is a Diſtemper incident 
to Horſes as well as other Animals; be- 
ing no other than a Sore- Throat; which 
if not taken in time, will quickly put 
2 Period to Life: Horſes ſometimescateh 
it by cold and Phlegmatick Humours 
ſettling there, or for Want of bleeding 
when they are 07er-7U1 therewith. | 
1. It's neceſſary you Mould bleed your 
Horſe under the Tongue; and if his 
Throat is H ſwelled, thi: you can hard- 
ly get any thing to go down ut, lay a 
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a Linnen-Rag, dipt into Milk, where- 


auc tie him up to the Rack halt an hour 


QUI 


Poultiſs under his Caul, and that will 
open the Paſſage; then take a Bull's P- 


zle, or a Whale bone, about which tie 


in Allum and the Powder of Dogs- turd 
has been diſſolved; thruſt this up and 
down his Throat, and put an handtul 
down after it: If the Horſe be ſo bad 
that he can eat nothing but what you 
ive im with an Horn, which muſt 
de Com tortable and Cordial things; let 
the Hornlul of Milk, wherein Allum and 
Pogs-turd was diflolv'd, be the laſt cy 
©iver, otherwiſe it will do him no good, 


alter it; Uſe this Remedy 3 or 4 times 
a dh, or Cttner, if there be occaſion. 


QU1 


it the Bone riſe repeat it, after 
it out with your Nippers, and H 
up with ſome Salve or other, 2 
thers boil common Honey and ee 
in fine Powder till it be red, and Te 
the Wound therewith keep it long op 
leſt it heal up above before it is he 
bottom. 3. Others having reduce a. 
tle Arſenick into fine Powder, put |: 14 
the bottom of the Sorance, and (tap tl, 
Mouth ot it with Hurds, binding a cy 
over very faſt, that the Horſe bite jt 57 
off, for it willpoiſon him; when i: | 
continu'd on for 24 hours, open ir, 2. 
if the Part look black tis a fiyn it U 
done its work: To allay the irc, 2. 
reſtore the Fleſh, you are to taint it wi, 


2 ur ouncesof the Juice ot Cinquefoil 


giren down at a time for certain days] ther, and to cover the taint with «|. 
together, will Cure him; ſo does the] ſter made of Roſin, Pitch, Wax at [in 
Jvice of Co/ton-weed taken in Mine and] pentine likewiſe melted : And thusd 


Ni as allo ip boiled with Milk. 
3. Otherwiſe atter having blooded him 
under the Tongue, bo: Leaves of com- 
mon Mallow in his own Urine, and lay 


it like a Poultiis, as hot on his Throat 


as he can well enduie it; then repeat 


ii 25 theze is occaſion, and apply the in- 


ward Medicine alſo, as the Receipt above 
dircéts. 


QUINTAL or KIN TAL, an 
Hundred Pound- weight, at ſix- ſcore per 
Cent. of lron, Lead, or other Metal. 
See K int al 

QUITTER, the Matter of an Ul- 
cer or Sore, 

QUITTER-BONE, a hard round 
Swocuing upon the Coronet between a 
Porſe's heel and the Quarter, which 
moſt commonly grows on the iniide of 
the Foot. It is contracted many ways; 
jomeinies by Gravel underncath the 
Shoe; at another time by ſome bruiſe, 
Nub, prick of a Nail, or the like, which 
being neglected, will impoſtumate and 
break out about the Hoof; Now and 
then it comes from evil Humours which 
deſcend down to the Part. There are 
many things good for the Cure of this 
Quitter. bene: 1, Tent it a Day or 2 
with Hog greaſe and Veregyeaſe ground 
together; then pour ſcalding-hot Greaſe 
into the hole, and lay a Plaifter of Fitch 
and Tay mixcd over it for 2.4 hours, and 


* 


the Core and ſharp Griſtle, tor ti. tia 


| 


Turpentme and Hog {greaſe mencd to. 


your Horſe daily till you have go or 


*twill not heal. 


R 


ABBETS; Sce Coney: ; a 
Hares and Hare-nets, 
RACE, a Lineape or Generation 
procceding irom Father to Son 110 tn 
| Courſe or running ot Perlons a Fog! Of 
eon Horſe-back, ſtriving who fl;ail gd 
the Goal, before the other. 

RAC E-HOR SE, ſhould be font 
what long - body d, nervous, Of gg 
Mettle, very ſwift and ſenſible ot the Spur 
he ſhould alſo be tractable, and no 
reſty or skittiſh, his Head ſhout e 
and fender, with wide Noſtril anda... 
Thropple: He ſhould be of ail EA 
Brecd or a Barb of a little h1ze, W! 
pretty large Reach; Leggs ſomen s 
mall, but the back- ſinewes at 1 700+. Go 
ſtance from the Bone, ſhort- joined e 
neat ſhaped Feet; for large Feet 9% 9 
at all fit for this Employment : 1115 43 
ſhouid be 6 Years at leaſt; no orb une 
der that Age having ſufficient {ren 
for a 4 Mile Courſe, without 1's 


oo 


RAC 
„uad of being over-ſtrain d. The 


r thing to be conſider d is the limita- 
n of time for preparing a Horſe for a 
Birch; and it is generally agreed by ju- 
Bos Horſemen that (unleis the Match 
Lor an extraordinary Sum) 2 Months 
& {ficient 3 but herein due regard is to 
I. had to the ſtate of your Horle's Body; 
lu It he be very fat, foul, or taken 

K. Graſs, 2. It he be extremely lean 
ba poor. 3. If he be in good Calr, 
ba has had moderate Exerciſe, For 
be (rt you muſt take 2 Months at leaſt 
o bring him into Order; for he wil 
auire much Airing, great caretfulneſs 
eating and diſcretion in Scouring. 
For the 2d that is very poor, get as long 
Wime as you can, and let his Airings be 
oderate, and not betore or after Sun; 
ang him liberally, but not ſo as to 
or him. For the 2d, a Month or 6 
\o:ks may be ſufficient. And farther 

Fo: muſt conſider his particular Conſti- 
Mui ; as it he be fat and foul, yet of 
by tice and waſting Nature; apt quickly 
% conſume and loſe his Fleſh ; in this 
ca you are not to have ſo ſtrict a Hand, 
her can he endure ſo violent Exer- 
cite, as if he were of an hardy Diſpoſiti- 
on, and would feed and be fat upon al) 
Nleats and Exerciſes. Again, it he be in 


| 


. 
. 


eme Poverty, and yet by Nature very 
Ebardy, and apt ſoon to recover his Fleſh 
rd to hold it long; that by no means 


Whou'd you have ſo tender a Hand, nor 
Worbear that Exerciſe which you would 
sc to a Horſe of a nice Conſtitution, 
Freak Stomach and tree Spirit. 

During the 2d fortnights feeding of 
8 Horle that is fat, foul, or newly ta- 
en trom Graſs, you are to provide for 
Wim the following fort of bread. . Take 
# 3 Pecks of clean Bears, and 1 Peck 
of fine heart, mixt them together, 
| IF and prind them into pure meal; then 
bit pretty fine, and knead it up 
wih good ſtore of freſh Barm, and 


l 4 lgbtning, but with as little water as 
ard 4 m7 be: Labour it well in a Trough, 
105 break and cover it warm that it may 
55 iq well; that done, knead it over again, 
= mould it into big Loaves, bake them 


well and let them ſoak ſoundly; after 


; W+ they are drawn out of the Oven,” | 
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turn the bottoms upward and let them 
cool, At 3 Days old, you may give 
him this Bread, but not ſooner, tor no- 
thing is more apt to ſu: :cit than new 
Bread: It it be damp or clammy, o 
that the Horſe takes diſtaſte thereat ; 
then cut the Loaf into thin ſhives, and 
lay it abroad in a Steve to dry, in oder 
to be crumbled ſmall among his Oars, 
after it has been well chipped. The zu 
Fortnight, you are to make his Bread 
finer, as thus: Take 2 becks of cl-an 
* Beans, and 2 Pecks of fine I/hear, 
and grind them well together; then 
« bolt and knead it up with Bu or 
Lightning. and make it up as you did 
the former.” Feed your Horſe at his 
uſual Meals as before, with this Bread 
having the Cruſt clean cut a way, and 
Oats and ſplit Bean, mixt together, or 
ſeverally if you think fit. For the 4th 
and laſt Fortnight you muſt make your 
Bread much finer than either of the for- 
mer after this manncr. “ Take 3 Pecks 
ot fine Wheat and 1 Peck of Beans, 
* grind and bolt thro' the fineſt Bolrer 
you can get; then knead it up with 
* new ſtrong Ale and Barm bcœat to- 
* gether, as alſo with the Whites of 20 
* Eggs or more, and no water at all, 
but inſtead thereof a ſmall quantity of 
*- new Milk; then work up, Bake and 
order it as betore:” With this bread 
having the Cruſt, fiſt cut away, 
clean Oars and ſplit Beans, all mixed 
or ſeveral, feed your Horſe at his or- 
dinary feeding-times, as you did the forc- 
going Fortnight. 

Note, Some few Rules are to be ob- 
ſerved in the giving of Heats, 1. Two 
in a Week are ſufficient for any Horſe, 
2. That 1 of them ſhould always be 
given on that Day of the Week on 
which your Horſe is to run his match, 
and that allo {till to be the ſharpeſt tor 
augmenting his ſwiftneſs; the other be- 
ing only a flow Galloping over the 
Courſe, more to encreate Wind and 
cauſe Sweat than to improve Speed. 
As ſuppoſe your Match 15 to be upon a 
Monday, then your heating days mult 
be Mondays and Fridays, ad the ſharper 
Heat to be on the A, It the 
day be Ted, then Zizc/days, and 


daſur- 


Week that his Match will fall on, than 
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Saturdays; if Wedneſday, then Ned. 
»eſdays and Saturdays, by reaſon of the 
Lordi-Day; If Thurſday, than Thurſday. 
and Mondays, and fo of the relt. 
You ſhould give no Heat (but in caſe ot 
neceſſity) in Rain or toui Weather; but 
rather defer Hours and change days; toi 
n is unhealthy and hazardous: And 
therefore againſt ſudden ſhowers and un- 
ecrtain Weather, you are to get for 
your Horſe a Hood lin'd quite thro", 
to keep out the Rain; nothing, being 
more hurtful than cold wet talung in. 
to the Ears, and upon the nape of the 
Neck and the Filkts. 4. Give your 
Heats (the Weather being ſeaſonable) at 
break of day, but by no means in the 
dark, which is unwholſome and o. 
dangerous Conſequence. 5. When you 
begin your Heat {tart the Horſe round- 
ly and — at near a 3 quarters 
Specd; and if it be on the day ot the 


according to his ſtrength, goodneſs of 
Wind, and chcarfulneſs ot ſpirit, run 
him the whole Courſe thro'; taking 
care not to do any thing in extremity; 
or above his Wind; but when you 
find him about to yield, draw a little 
back and give him caſe, that he may 
perform all with pleaſure, and not 
with anguiſh; for this manner of train- 
ing, will effectually make him take de- 
light in his Labour In Courſing. you are 
alio to obſerve upon what Ground your 
Horſe runs beſt; as whether up- hill or 
down-hill, upon {ſmooth Way or Rough, 
Wet or Dry, a Level or Land ſome- 
what riſing, that he may be manag'd 
to the beſt advantage. 6. When you 
have finiſh'd your Heat and gently Gal- 
lop'd him up and down, (the Groom 
being ready) ride him into ſome warm 
Place or Corner, and with your fcra- 
pin Knife made of a broken Sword- 
ade, or a thin peice of old hard Oak, 
{crape off the Sweat from every Part 
(Buttocks excepted) till you can make 
no more ariſe, moving him a little now 
and then, left his limbs become ſtiff; then 
with dry Cioaths rub him all over; take 
off his Saddle, and having ſereped his Back 
and rubbed it near dry put on his Lo- 
dy- cloth and breaſt cloth, and girt on 
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3.| you fit upon his Back, Last, ,,, 
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the Saddle again; that done, Mow 
and gallop him gently, now ang \j,. 
wiping his Head, Neck and Bs. , 


him about the Fields to coo) d 
and when you perceive him to bi, , 
dry a-pace, race him homeward: (9-4, 
times ſtepping, ſometimes Galnp, 
but bring lum not to the Stable 
be thoroughly dry. 
We thall here ſubjoin ſome ug. 
Obſervations, while a Horſe i; Preparing 
tor a Match, 1. It his Dung be nete 
{o thin that it will run, nor ſo thick be 
that it will a little flatten on the G 
and appear of a pale yellow Co 
then is the Horſe clean and wel t. 
if it be in round Pellets and blackiſh « 
brovyn, 'tis an indication of inward | 
if greaſy it denotes Foulneſs: If te! 
hard, then he has bad too ſtrong e. 
and Coſtiveneſs will follow; 1t the 
dure be pale and looſe it fheves . 
Coldneſs of the body, or too rot 
Feeding. 2. It the Horſe's Urine v0 
3. pale yellowiſh Colour, rather 9 
than thin, and of a ſtrong ſinel, 
ſign of Health: If it be of a high Tr 
cure, clear and tranſparent, ne 0: 
March. beer, then is he inflam'd in 
Body, and has taken ſome Surtet.“ 
it be like Blood or inclining to h 
he has had too ſore Heats, been 03% 
ridden, or ridden too early after ., 
ter-giaſs: If green, it ſhews a con 
tion of the Body; if with Bs 
ſtreaks an Ulcer in the Kite: ! 
black, thick and cloudy, it picvy 
Death. | 
It the Horſe Sweat ſtanding nr 
Stable or walking a foot-pace of 
or if his Sweat be white and froth! | 
Soap ſuds, than he is foul and wi 
Exerciſe: but if the Sweat be bach. 
as it were only Water thrown U"” 
him, than he is luſty and in g00d d 
For Medicines proper to be Adm" 
ſter'd to a Horſe during the time ot 
preparing for a Match, Sce 094 
Balls and Stourings. 4 
RACK, a Wooden Frame Me" 
hold Hay or other Fodder for CA, 
or to lay Spits on in a Kuchen. 6 
a Face in Which 2 Horſe neuner be. 
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- zmbles. but is between both; alſo an 
deine with Cordsand Strings, to force 
Confeſſion from a Malefactor. 

1 R ACK, to put upon the Rack, 
\ torment or torture. To Rack Wine 
'0 draw it off from the Lees or 


hregs. 

RAC KING, a certain Pace of a 
forte, or a Motion in going. 

RACK-VINTAGHE, the ſecond 
orage uſually made by our Merchants 
'0 France forracked Wines. 
RADICLE (among Herbaliſts ) 
* part of the Seed of a Plant, 
buch upon its Growth becomes its 


007 
ERADISH, is multiplied by Seeds 
nere round, ſomewhat thick, and of 
Cinamon Colour, growing in a kind 
H Cods: Tis a very good Garden Root; 
F which there are 3 forts. The ſinall 
&//ie one; Which is rais'd of Seeds on 
hot Bed (to have them early) with a 
ficient Thickneſs of good rich light 
loud, that they may have Depth e- 
och to root in before they reach the 
Ding: In order to have large and clean 
e make Holes as deepas your Finger, 
Polt 3 Inches diſtant; into each of 
hach a found Seed is to be dropped, or 2, 
une cover'd, leaving the reſt of the 
Noe open, by which Means they'll orow 
the Height of the Hole before they 
00 out their Leaves, and yield a long 
W:infarent Root: But ſuch of them as 
Wc lown after Midſummer will not run 
Led that Year. The 2d is The Horſe 
a, encreaſed by Plants as well as 
1; and by many made uſe of as an 
Ecclent wholſome Sauce. The laſt is 
L. Black Radiſh, which is ſo mean a 
Ot as to find no place in a good Gar- 
l. 
he beſt Seed for Radiſhes, is that 
Nich produces few Leaves, and a long 
Root. The time of its ripening 
gu ering is the end of July, when 
the Stems are cut down and when 
baue been dry'd ſome Days in the 
o the Seed is beat out and winnowed. 
de Stocks that run to ſeed, ſhoot their 
ches fo high, that 'tis good to pinch 
| 2 off to a reaſonable Length, that 
q urſt Pods may be better nouriſh'd. 
| | 
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The firſt Radiſhes that are caten prow 
on hot Beds, and by that Means ſome of 
them may be had during rhe Months 
of February, March, April, and no o- 
therwiſe: And in order to be ſupply d 
all the other Months, ſome muſt be town 
among al! Manner of Seeds ; they com- 
ing up ſo very ſpeedily, that there is time 
to gather them betore they can do any 
harm to the other Plants. a 

As to the Uſe of this Plant in Sallet- 
ing, tho' it's rather medicinal than fo 
commendably accompanying our Sallet 
wherein they often ſlice the large Root) 
they are much inferior to the Sce ing 
Leaves and Roots; they are of a very 
grateful and biting Quality, and ſuffici- 
ently attemper the cooler Ingredients. 
The bigger Roots (ſo much deſired) 
ſhould be ſuch as being tranſparent, eat 
ſhort and quick, without Stringinels, 
and not too biting. Theſe are caten alone 
with Salt only, as carrying their Pep 
in them: But after all they decay the 
Teeth; and Experience tells us, they are 
hard of Digeſtion, cauſing nauſeous Bel- 
chings, and ſometimes Vomitings; tho' 
otherwiſe good to provoke Urine, and 
thought to repel the Vapours or Wind, 
But to conclude in ſhort with an excel- 
lent and univerſal Preparation thereot; 
take —_ Radiſh, while newly drawn 
out of the Earth, otherwile laid to ſteep 
in Water a competent time; then grate 
it on a Grater which has no Bottom, 
that ſo it may paſs thro' like a Azrilage 
into a Diſh of Earthen- ware, and temper- 
ing this with Vinegar, wherein a little 
Sugar has been diſſolved, you have a Sauce 
ſupplying Muſtard to this Sallet, and 
ſerving likewiſe for any Diſh be- 
ſides. 

R ADNORSHIRE; is an Inland 
Country in South- Miles, lying betwixt: 
Montgomeryſhire Northward, and Brece- 
nock/hire Southward, Here-ſordſhire on 
Eaſt and Cardiganſhire on the Weſt. Ir 
contains 3 too Acres ot Land, and 
about 316 Houſes, and is no very truit- 
ful Country at beſt; its Air aifo is ſharp 
and cold, by rezſon of the Snow lying 
long unmelted under the ſhady Hills and 
hanging Rocks, of which there are ma- 
ny here, It ſends 2 Members to Parlia- 


; 
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ment; 1 for the Shire, and the other | nothing eſcape out of it, wher once pi 
in, and the Figure thereof is hei f. 
RAFFLE- NET; a Kind of Net | ſcuted. 


tor New Raduor the County-Town. 
us d in Fiſhing, which is ſuppos d to let 
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You are to be furniſh'd with 5 or 6 
Poles of Sallow, or ſuch light Wood, 
which is ſtrong withal, and each of 9g or 
10 Foot long. but more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the Depth of Water; which ſhar- 
pen at the great End, the better to fix 
them in the Ground at the bottom of 
the Water. You muſt alſo provide a pa- 
ting · Knife, to cut away all Weeds, Roots, 
Stumps, Boughs, cc. that are in or near 
the Place where you deſign to pitch your 
* the Figure of which Paring - knife 
15 this. 


2 


Then ſaſten one ef the Poles at either 


. |» : 3 lone, 
end ot your Nat, at citker of the 2 jul oy.r-2ga;nft tne former; that co 
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Wings; that is, the Foot be o wier 
the Head is, under the bigger end ot 
Pole and upper Cord, where the Cor 
is, to the ſmaller end of the Pole; th 
in caſe you have no Bait, contrive tog 
ſome Man on the oppoſite fide 0! tit 
River, with a Cord in his Hand, cr 
end whereof is to be faſten d to 1 
Poles which are fixed to the lt, . 
cording to this Figure. 


The Man having drawn over . 
Wing, muſt force the great nd A d 
the Pole in the taid Net, into the Grout» 
at the bottom ot the Water * the ne 


ſhould be done with the other 18 
the ſaid Net, marked f h, On tie dh 
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end of Cord is ro be thrown over, 
„titten to the Wing of the fad Net 
ro nong the whole Length of the Net; 
rour Poles being ready faſten'd as the 2 
mer, and ſtraining the Cords of your 
Net indifferent ſtiff, drive the 2 latter 
Poles into the Ground, in the ſame man- 
beras the 2 fiſt, Ict all be done well and 
cvely, that the Current may not car- 
; way your Supporters: Afrerwards 
ch the fatd Pole you may ſpread the 
Cl or T'raſli you formerly pared away, 
over the Net, as well to ſecure it from 
be Sight of Thieves, as to give a ſhade 
to the Fiſh that cover Shelter, eſpecially 
$a hot Weather, The Cord N, O, is 
hour Lock and Key, by which you are 
e no Fiſh can eicape out of the Net; 
\erefore be caretul to hide it. You 
rn let the Net ſtand a Day and a 
Night; and if the Place be well ſtor'd 
uh Fiſh, you will hardly miſs them: 
Pur if you deſign to fiſh only by Day, 
er the Net is planted, let a couple of 
len beat up and down with long Poles, 
iking a good Compals, and bring to- 
ards it, about the Sides of the Water, 
cer now and thruſting them their Poles 
into he Bottom of the Water; when you 
pre nnded to draw, be ſure firſt to ſtrain 
In the Lock and Key N, O, and then ha- 
Pag a Cord at each Wing of the Net, 
om the other Side, draw them both at 
ice gently towards you; and as ſoon 
5laey are near at hand together, make 
lat haſte you can, 

RAFT, a Float. boat of Timber. 

RA FTE R, a piece of Timber for 
Blum 4 
RAG, aTatter or old piece of Cloth. 
Fmong Hunters, Rag or Rake, is a Com- 
Tn or Herd of young Colts. 
RAGGED, beſet with Rags, jag- 
ed or notched. A ragged Hawk, in Fal- 
E, is a Hawk that has its Feathers bro- 
ien. 
RAGS, (in Husbandry) are a very 
en Improvement of chalky binding 
Lands; many Loads of them are carry'd 
hem Landon to Drenſtable, where they 
'©c00pt very {mail, and fown juſt after 
de doveing of the Corn; 4 Sachs are 


C when it is drawn over, you muſt 
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allow'd to an Acre, and each Sack contaitts 
6 Buſhels. 

R AG-WORT, an Herb ot a bitter 
Taſte, and cleanſing Quality. 

RAGGULED or COUPED, a 
Term apply'd to a Branch that is faw'd 
from the Tree, or to a Stock ſo ſeparated 
from the Root. 

RAIL, a wooden Fence to encloſe 
a Place; alfo a Sort of Bird ſo nam'd (as 
ome think) from the Feathers that hang 
looſe from its Neck reſembling a ga- 
ther'd Linen Cloth worn by Women 
call'd a Rail or Night-ral. 

RAIN, is a cold Vapour drawn out 
of the Earth and Water, by the Influ- 
ence of the Sun, into the airy Region. 
trom whence it falls upon the Earth, 

RAINBOW, proceeds trom the 
ſhining and rebounding ot the Sun-beams 
in airy Clouds, giving to either a con- 
trary Reflection; which hollow, thin, 
and unequal Clouds being in Oppoſition, 
and receiving trom one another the Re- 
flection of the Sun, cauſe ſo many Ran- 
bows 1 above another, at 1 and the fame 
time. This wat'ry Meteor theretore 
produced by natural Cauſes, has alſo its 
natural Effects; being in ſome Countries 
more Southward, an ordinary pretage 
of great Tempeſts at hand ; bur with 
us various Weather ſucceeds, according 
to its different appcarances and colours. 
Ld. Bacon ſays it's the loweſt of the 
Meteors; and when it appears in part, 
and not whole and conjoin'd, rt produ- 
ces Winds, Rains, c. It double or 
triple, tis an uſual preſage of Rain; but 
if the Colours thercot tend more to red 
than any other Colour, Wind follows; 
it green or blew be predominent, then 
Rain. 

RAIN-DEER; our Country pro- 
duces few or none of this fort of Ani- 
mals which is not unlike an Hart, only 
his Head is fuller of Antlers, bigger and 
wider in Compaſs; for he bears 24 
Branchers, and more, according to his 
Age; having a great Paim on the Top, 
as an Hart, and his 4 Antlers are palmed 
alſo: He feeds alſo like the Hart, makes 
his Fewyrmets, ſometimes long, and ſome- 
times flat; bears fatter Venifon, * 

e 
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he is in pride of Greaſe, than any other 

Deer does, and is very long4iv'd, 
RAIN-DEER-HUNTING ; 

when this Beaſt is hunted, he flies end- 


wiſe, by reaſon of the great Weight of 
his Body: and when he has ſtood up a 
great while, doubled, croſſed, and uſed 


other crafty Tricks to ſhun the Hounds, 
he makes a Tree his laſt Refuge, by plant- 
ing himſelf fo that nothing can aſſault 
him but juſt before, in placing his But- 
tocks and Haunches apainſt the Tree, and 
hanging his Head low to the Ground, 
wherewith all his Body is cover'd; and 
aud as the Hart ſtrikes with his Head, 
ſo this does with his Feet, againſt an 
one that comes in te him to help the 
Dogs, not in the leaſt turning his Head, 
But after all, he is more commonly drawn 
after with a Blood- hound than hunted, 
and intrapped with Nets and Engines. 
and that in thick and greateſt Holds, if 
it may be, which is the beſt and ſpeedi- 
eſt way, by reaſon of his large and ſpread- 
ing Head. 

R AIP, a Rod to meaſure Ground. 

To RAISE, to litt up, to ſet high- 
er, to encreaſe, to advance. 

RAISED in Fleſh, a Term us'd by 
Falconers, whena Hawk is grown fator 
proſpers. 

RAISING (among Horſemen) 1s 
1 of the 3 Actions of a Horſe's Legs; 
the other 2 being the Stay and the Tread, 
which See in their proper Places. The 
Raiſing or lifting up of his Leg is good, 
if he perform it hardily and with eaſe ; 
not croſſing his Legs, nor carrying his 
Feet too much out or in ; and that he 
_- bend his Knees as much as is need- 

ul. 

RAISING- TREES, by Suckers 
Layers, Cuttings. or Slips; ſee Suclers, 
Layers, Cuttings, or Slips. 

RAISTYorRESTY, a term us'd 
in reſpect of an Horſe, when he will go 
— her backwards nor forwards, but ſtand 

ill. | | 

RAKE, a well known Tool us'd by 
Husbandmen. For a Rake of Colts, ſec 
Rag. 

To RAKE, to draw, or to ſpread 
with a Rake. To Rake a Horſe, is to 
draw his Ordure with one's Hand, out 


” 


Y | with a very ſmall Muzz)e, and bio 'ock 
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of his Fundament, when he is cf, 

cannot dung; and in ſuch a c e 
muſt anoint your Hand with Sag 
Butter or Hogs-grea/ſe. 

RAK EE, a Term in Falco», .. 
ply'd to an Bawk that flies ou: + 
from the Fowl. 

RAM, a male Sheep; among . 
that is eſteemed the beſt, which he! 
Tongue of the {ame colour as his W 
for the Lamb will be likewi7 « 
fame colour, whoſe Body and Re'; 
large and long. Forehead broad. gu 
and well riſing. his Eyes cheerty! + 
large, his Noftrils ſtraight and (4 
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no Horns, tho' in Countries mo Wir 
the horned one's are beſt approved « 
becauſe their Horns are a defence tot 
apainſt Winds; but they are hotter 
more fiery than others + Howere 
careful Shepherd can correct his Fo 
by taking a ſtrong Board of a foot bro 
filled full of Iron-ſpikes, which being ty 
to his Horns with the ſpikes towr! 
his Forehead, will keep him from ofer! 
ing others; for in giving his Hen 
ſtroke, he will hurt himſelf. And f 
ther, tis obſervable of Rams. but wh 
the Flock is driven againſt the Nor! 
wind, as it blows, the Lamb wi! de 
Male; againſt the South-wind. a Femy 
and that intying up the Ram'sright Stor 
you ſhall have an Ewe; and the let 
Ram-Lamb. 

REMAGE, Boughs or Brancher 
Trees A Remage-Hawk or Falcon, 0 
that is wild and coy, as having bes 
* amidſt the Boughs prey ing to: 
elf. 

RAMAGE-FALCON; 2 Fi 
retains this Name till he has left the ty 
rie, being ſo called in May, Fune, 7%) 
and Auguſt : Tis true, they are hatt 
be reclaimed ; but if a Falconer chit 
to recover one that was never bund 
before, let him immediately Sec! le, 
and at the fame time put on her | 
made of ſoft Leather; at the cnc when 
of, fix 2 Varvels; put her on al 
of Bells, with 2 proper Bewvets, and , 
ving thus furniſhed her, you m3? e 
her Management by gentle bande 


but in order to avoid the danger 1 5 
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E take a ſmooth Nick, about half a 
ot in length, Wherewith you are to 
xk her about the Pinions of her Wings, 
% downwards a-croſs her Train, 
it ſhe offer to ſnap at the ſtick, with- 
y not your Hand, but let her bite 
eon, the hardneſs ot which, will 
1 make her weary of that Sport; 
{it you would Man her well, you 
dad watch all the Night, keeping her 
!1rually on your Fiſt. 

You muſt teach her to feed ſeebd, and 
ring a great and eaſy Rufter-hood, 
01 and unhood her often, Sceled as 
is, handling her gently about the 
id, and cogging her always when 
„ unhood her, that ſo ſhe may not 
lifpleaſed with her. Keeper: Let her 
me and tire herfelf upon a Wing 
the Fiſt, keeping her ſo Day and Night 
thout perching, till ſhe be weary and 
i faffer you to hood her without ſtir- 
2; but if your Hawk be ſo Ramage 
t ſhe will not leave her ſnapping or 
ting ; then take a little Aloes Succotri- 
„and when ſhe offers to ſnap give it 
r to bite, with the bitterne(s whereot, 
a ey be brought to leave that 
uality, 


ha MPION 8, a Plant, the tender 
bots of which are caten in the ſpring 
e Hadiſhes; but they are much more 
uriſhing and proper for Sallets. 

RANGER, a ſworn Officer of a 
oreſtor Park, whoſe buſineſs is to walk 
% thro' his Charge, to drive back the 
ud Beaſts out of the Purlieus or disto- 
ted Places into the Foreſted Lands, 


& Foreſt, | 

RANGIFER, a kind of Stag ſo 
1 trom his lofty Horns, reſembling 
e branches of Trees; the Blood of this 
eilt is counted an excellent Remedy 
punſt the Scurvey, and his Hoofs are 
901 for the Cramp. 

RANGLE, (in Falconry) is when 
We is given a Hawk to bring her to 
er Stomach. 

RANUNCULUS or Crow-foot ; 
ele Pants are like Azemonies, and or- 
Be! in the ſame manner, only they re 
Nec a richer Soil: They come up with 


R AN 


broad Leaves, indented ſome more than 
others, ot a pale Green, and {ome deep- 
er; the Stalk riſing ſome under others, 
above a handful in height, and having 
grumous, or kerneily Roots : There are 
ſeveral Kinds hereof, 1. The Double- 
white Crow-foot of Candia, with the 
Stalk parted into 2 or 3 Branches, each 
bearing a fair white double Flower. 2. 
The Cloth of Silver Crow-foot, Flower 
leſs, and fingle, with 7 or 8 round- point- 
cd Leaves, of a pale, yellow bluſh on the 
inſide, a little ſtrip d, but more on the 
out- ſide with Crimſon; the Roots gtu- 
mous as the former. 3. The Double- 
yellow Crow- foot, or Aſian Ranunculus 
with more divided Leaves, and on the 
top of its many {mall Stalks, one {mall 


g | double Flower of a ſhining yellow. 4. 


The Double-red one of Ajaa, it's lower 
Leaves plain, but a little indented at the 
edges, the reſt being parted into 3, or 
5 Diviſions, and notched about the Stalk 
a foot high, with a fair, and tomewhat 
larger double-Flower, of a fine yellow 
red. Theſe have been Flowers noted in 
the laſt Age 3 but this produces more 
noble ſorts. 

1. Sage-Bæuf, ſeemingly ſtriped at firſt 
with yellow, but of the colour of Bull's- 
blood when full blown, very double. 
2. Monſter of Rome, very rich and dou- 


ble, a curious Scarict-Fiower. 3. Mon- 


ſter ſtriped, a yellow but leſs Flower. 4. 
Patoin of Rome, a large Flower, its 
Leaves round-pointed, and ſtanding out 
in the middle, of a deep Scarlet. . 
Mor vila a lels, but marbld with a deep- 
er and higher Scarlet. 6. Ferins, whoſe 
Leaves are greener and larger than the 
reſt, Stalk riſing higher, divided into ſe- 
veral Branches, upon each a large dou- 
ble Flower of a rich Scarlet. 7. Ferius- 
Traſh, a leſſer Flower, commonly ſtri- 
ped. 8. Ranunculus of Aleppo, a fine, 
Orange-tawney coloured Flower very 
double and round, well ſtriped with 
ye low. 

Next follows a few of the rareſt ſin- 


gle ones, wiz. The Golden yellow, 
ſtriped with Scarlet thro' the Leaves. 
2. Recſa Frize, ſtriped within, Roſę- co- 
toured without, 3. Roman, is ſhammey 
mark'd with red without. 4. Africa, With- 

in 
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RAP 

m yellow, without Scarlet and yellow. 
5. Beſancon, yellow within, pale yellow 
and red without. 6. Melidore, pale 
1/abella, within Crimſon, bordered with 
Iſabella without. 7. Parmeſan, within 
yellow, Gold-coloured, bordered with 
Crimſon without. 8. Sattin, white 
within, white marked with red with- 
out. 9. Didonian, is ſhammey- co our 
within, and without marked with red. 

Now for the management of their 
Roots, you muſt plant them in rich 
ſandy Earth, and ſuch as is ranker than 
that for Anemonies; and about Mid- 
fimmer take all up, and keep them dry 
in Papers or Boxes till you ſet them 
again, Which is to be done in December; 
for they ſhoot out too ſoon it done ear- 
ler, and are deſtroyed by the Froſts, un- 
Icfs they be daily covered and caretully 
aired: When they are come up and ric 
to flower, they muſt in March or April 
be often and well watered. Their 
Leaves once nipt by the Froſt, ( which 
their brown colour ſhews) will ſoon die 


to the Root, and that periſh too; but 


covering, and daily watering will reſtore 
them; They may be ſet, tor the better 
encreaſe of their Roots, in ſuch an 
Earth as has been made by long lying ot 
old Thatch, or Straw, but yer with 
other Earth prepared for them above 
and below it. | 
RAPE; by this name the Wood, 
or Stalks of the cluſters of Grapes are 
calld, when they have been dried and 
freed from the Grapes; and the fame 
are uſed in making Vinegar, which alone 
heat and four the Wine; But this rape 
is firſt ir {elf put into a place to ſour be- 
tore it is caſt into the Vinegar-Veſlel ; 


to which end as ſoon as 'tis ſeparated 


from its Grapes, preſently after Vintage, 
it is carefully put up in Barrels, leſt it 
Take Air, otherwiſe it would heat it 
ielt and be ſpotted: There is no other 
way of keeping Rape, that has been us'd 
already, than to drown 1t, that is, to 
fill the Veſſel, wherein it is contain'd 
with Wine, or Vinegar. 

Rape will ſerve a Year more or leſs, 
provided care be taken to clear off every 


| Morning with a piece ot Linen-cloth, 


the Gieaſe that is on the fides of the 


| 


RAS 


Veſſel, and with a little Brocre, . 
which ſwims on the top of n 
—_ The Rape may be treed ner 

reaſe with Water, by rubbing . 
tween one's Hands. — 9 

A RAP E, is a part of à C 
ty, ſignifying as much as an H. 
dred ; and ſometimes taken fc 
Diviſion that contains fevers} I 
dreds; thus all Suſſeæ is divide! i, 
ſix Rafpes, viz, Thoſe of Clic 
Arundel, Brember, Lewis, Pevenſcy, 1 
Haſtings; every one of which, beg 
its hundreds, has a Caſtie, River 1-4 
Foreſt belonging to it: Thelc pr; 
other Counties, are called 1785 
Lathes, or Wapentakes. , 

RAPE-SEED; ce Cole. Seel. 

RAPE-WINE, a fort of ft! 
Wine, made chiefly of Rape or ſtalk: 0! t 
Grapes. 

RASBERRIES; are aid h. 
Suckers, ot which you may have pe; 
about the Roots of old Trees; fache 
not many Suckers to grow abou them 
after they have grown tor {ome Tan; 
neither let the tops be cut to a can 
Buſh, as ſome ignorantly have core 
whereby they grow ſo thick, that they 
neither bear nor ripen their Fruit, 5 
well as if they grew taller and thirner: 
There are 3 ſorts of this Bey, itt 
common wild one, the large, rcd, Cr. 
den-Rasberry, which is one of the mull 
pleaſant of Fruits, uſual in the Cu. 
vatory, as alſo for its delicious ] uct; 
and the White, which is but itte late 
rior to the red ſort: The juice of then 
being extracted and preſerved, wi 
ſerve to tinge any other Liquor wil 
its delicate Aromatick Gut, 

RASBERRY-WINE,; to ce" 
Quart of Rasberries put 1 pourd d 
Sugar, and let them ſtand 2 D i 
an earthen Pot, often ſtirring and ut 
ſing them; then flip them into a Mod 
len bag, and hang them ſo that the F 
quor may drop into a Milk- pan, or '" 
like Veſſel, for 24 Hours or Moe: 
Afterwards the Liquor is to be put ! 
to a Steen with a Faucet in it, Wi 
it's ſet to work, and at a Weeks © ; 
or ſooner, take off the Scum: It 


any thing fine, bottle it up, and 2. 400 


1 


RK N AT 


. * # xs G . . 
ne, Week's end, let it be ſſütted into for Srrarberries and Raste ries: Tha 
troll! Bottles, reſcrving 5 the tertlings in | Mulberries allo ſerve to 01 ve it a Body, 
bottom Ot the Bottles; which a and male 4 verv QJJE!ICIONS Liquor, when 
L..trorwaids put together into à Bottle] inlus'd with the other Invredients, 


be it ſelf, and the Bottle, in this man- To RAT TI. E., to male a Noiſe, 
ror, are to be ſhifted twice, or thiice, to cold at, to quutel with : Among 
dong as there is any ſettlement found | Hautes, a Goat is taid to Rattle, that 
them. Another Method there is to] cries or makes 2 noiſe thro” deſire of 
le Rasberries that are pick'd and bruiz'd, | Copulation. 

ni to add the like quantityof white-] RATTLING wrthe Sheath, a Term 
wine, and fo be let to ſtand together 2 [us d with reipett to an Horte, when ha 
or 4 Days cloſe-covercd, and ſtirred once makes 4 noiſe in the skiuny part ot his 
\ Day; then ſtrain the Liquor, put it Yard. 

bro a Pipkin with a Faucet, or lite RATS and RATSBANE, See 
vl with ſome Sugar, and in 4 or 5 [Mice | 
Durs it may be drawn oft into Bottles. RATS to . Get fiings of Iron 
RATAFIA of 4jricochs ; this fortf2nd mix it with Leaven, and lay it 1 
pf Liquor is made 2 ſeveral ways. 1. the place they hium, and if they taſte its 
infuſing Apricocks cut into pieces they will die. 

n Bandy for a Day or 2, then pathingh Put the Aſhes of Oat into the places 
r thro) a ſtraining-Bag. and putting in they frequent, and thoſe that are cover- 
the uta Ingrecients, . The Apricocks Cc Or touch'd With it W1.1 become nan 
be boild in White-wine, and by that} gy and die. 


nens more caſily clarity'd ; adding an] Strew Powdered Arſenic upon Cheeſe, 
en hl quantity of Brandy, and a quarter] Butter, and the like, and lay it where 
2's; n Pound of Sugar to every quart; with] the Rats come, but take care that Dogs 
„A . : 


mamon, Cloves, Mace, and the Kernels| or Cats come not at it, and they will 
ef the Apricocks. After all the Ingre- eat it, and wil vel, and die. 

dens have infus'd 8 or 10 days, the Li-] Lay a flat Stick over a kettle fall of 
or is to be ſtrained again, and put into] Water, and tie ſome Bacon, Bread, ec, 
Þov'!s or Pitchers, and ſo kept for Uſe. to the middle of the Stick, with a 
ths RATAFIA of Cherries, is thus pre. | Threal, and the Rats will £0 to it, and 
dd: Having bruiſed 20 pound of CHer- as loon as tlie Stick turns ney Will fan 
es, put them into an carthen Por, or into the Water, and be crowned. 

wither into a wooden Cask, in which! Fi! a large Prats Kettle half fal of 
Prondy has been kept for ſome time: Water, and cover it over with the duk 
hen add the kernels of your Cherries, of Corn alter it has been winnovy . ler 
Ind 3 pounds of Strawberries likewiſe] it where the Rais may throw theres 
ruled, with 5 pounds of S ur, 3 pen- into it, and they wil do fo, and ba 
110th of Cinnamon, a ſmall handful] drowned. 

t whole white Pepper, ſome Nutmegs,| To drive Rats out of a Houſe,  In- 


cc" ces, and 10 quarts of good Brandy fuſe Vervin in water ior 2.4 Hours, wa- 
dee your Veſſel open 10 or 12 days; ter the Houle with it, and they wat 


en top it cloſe, and let it ſtand by 2 quit it. | 
nth; before you tap it. To give Shut up the Doors and Windows of 


Woo oer Rataſias the ſcent of Rasberries and = Houſc, and burn the Hoots of an Als, 
he Li rawbery1es, forme ot them may be ſeep'd or Mule over a Chatiag-Diſh of Coal, 
Jr 0 part in Brandy, with Sngar and e tac cent Of it Will drive them a- 
n0' en, or elſe the juice of thoſe Fruits way, 


day be usd for that purpoſe: For the} RATS-TAILS, a moſt venomous 
fer colouring of the ſame, the juice Piſene in tories, not unlike the Scratch 
' Mulberries is likewiſe to be minoled; es, proceeding 1ometimes nom tomuch 
t 06 rich Lrandy, and clarity'd by pailting it reſt, and the Fceperés negligence in nor 
v the ſtraining- Bag, as Well as thofe, rubbing and 8 well; allo by 

| ; | | 1 realon 
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teaſon of good kceping without Exer- 
cite, the Blood corrupting in his Body, 
falls down into his Legs, which cauſes 
the Diſtemper. Theſe Rats-tails come 
upon the back firews, and are known 
by the put being without Hair, from 
2 or 3 Fingers-breadth below the Ham, 
to the very Paſtern-joint ; they are ſome- 
times dry and ſometimes moiſt, but al- 
ways accompany'd with Cruſts and hard 
Calloſities, more rai.ed than the reſt of 
the Leg, when moiſt, they ſend forth 
a ſharp Humour. Coach Horſes of a 
arge lie, that have their Legs charged 
with Ficſh, Hair, c. full ot bad Hu- 
mours, are moſt ſubject to this and ſuch 
like Infirmitics, which ſeldom happen to 
middle- ſiz d Horſes. For the Cure, ride 
your Horle till he be warm, which wil! 
make the Veins {well and appear better; 
then blood him well on the Fetlock- 
veins, on both ſides; and next day wafh 
the Sores with warm Water; that 
done, clip a way all the Hair there- 
abouts, and anoint the grieved Part 
with “ Ointment made of green Cop- 
« fperas and Verdegreaſe of each 2 ounces, 
and 4 ounces of common Honey; 
beat the Copperas and Verdegreafe very 
„ ſmall, and ſo work them with the 
* Honcy to a due conſiſtence, in order to 
make uſe of this Ointment till the Sore 
* be heald. 

RAVEN, Sce Crows. 

To RAY. See To Ree. 

RAY-GRASS, with this Plant 
Husbandmen improve any Cold, Sour, 
Claycy, Weeping Ground; the fame is 
alſo good for drier Up- land Grounds, 
eſpecially ſtony, light, or ſandy Lands, 
that are unfit for St. Foin: It's prefer- 
red be fore all other Graſſes, as taking, 
in all ſorts of poor Land, during 
the Summer's Drought, and being the 
earlieſt Graſs in the Spring, which can- 
not at that time be eaſily over-ſtocked ; 
for being kept down, it becomes the 
tweeter, and Cattle ſometimes leave it 
tor Meacow-hay: Tis the beſt Hay 
tor Horics, and has wrought great 


REC 


ry Graſs, and will not be of :»; :. 
the firſt Year, unleſs thicken'd |; ,., 
other: 4 Acres thus ſown, have +, 
ed 20 Quarters of Seed, and 1, U 
of Fodder, beſides the Spring u 
tumn feeding, wherein 6 or 8 . 
uſually Graz/d. 
RE-AFFORESTED, is wle: 
Foreſt has been diſafforeſted, and g 
made Foreſt; as the Foreſt of 1; 
was by an Act of Parliament in e:. 
of K. Charles II. 

To REAR, to raiſe or { » 
an end, to train or bring dp 
Child. 

REARING an end, (in Hy, 
manſhip) is when a Horſe rites c U.. 
before, as to endanger his coming c 
upon his Rider; in that cale, YOu mig 
give him the Bridle, and leaving . 
ward with your whole Weigl, 91: 
him both your Spurs, as he 1s = 
down, but {pur him not as he 1511/7 
for that may cauſe him to cc 
upon you. 

To REBATE, to channel v 
chamfer, to blunt, to check: Amor 
Merchants, to abate or allove what! 
[ntereſt of any ſum of Money com: 
to, for the time that it is paid hett 
it becomes due. | 

REBUSSES, in Heraldry ore fe: 
Coats of Arms as bear an Alu! 
the Name of the Perſon; as ; (ale 
for Caſtleton; 3 Cups for Butt! 
Coneys for Conisby ; which tort © 
Bearings are of preat Antiquity. 

To RECHASE, (among Hits, 
to make homewards, to drive back!“ 
wards the Place, where the Game v 
firſt rowzed or ſtarted. - 

RECHEAT, a certain 1: 
which Huntſmen wind upon the H, 
when the Hounds have loſt their Ca 
to call them back fiom puriuwbs 1 
Counter-ſ{cent. 

To RECLAIM, to reca! or ten 
back from ill Courſes; to take Up 
leave one's Vices. In Falcci?) abe. 
tridge is Pro erly ſaid 70 Reclam, Ws 
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Cures upon unſound Sheep; the fureſt 
way is to ſow en a ſtatute-Acre, 

buſhels of it mixt with Non: ſuch or | 
Clover, becauſe it's of it ſelt a thin ſpi- 


reclaim a Hawh, is to tame or Ms 


ſhe calls back her young Ones; 35 


us ws ww, io ww... 9o wo oo aww 


her gentle and familiar. 
RED. 


R FE DD 
IO ED-JIONEY-CHARGE; 


« Honey-charge, red. 
En ED-OATS: In Staffordſhire and 
ot the Northern Parts, there is 
Jef Red or Naked Oats, extraor- 
&.--; o00d for Oatmeal, becauſe the 
= 3 out of the Hull, with- 
drying or carrying it to the Mill, 
me Husbandmen order theſe Oat s 
they do Barley. 

ro REDRESS, to ſet to rights 
Sin; to reform Abuſes, to remove 
erances. Among Hunters, to redreſs 


) 


„%, is to put him off his Chan- 
RED-SHANK, a Bird that has 
legs and Feet. 

RE D.- START, another Bird fo 
from its Red Tail; the Word 
t in Saxon ſignifying a Tail. This 
of a very dogged and ſullen 
Neuper; for if taken Old, and not out 
e Neſt, he is very hard to be ta- 
ed, and will be ſo vexed ſometimes 
W is hardly credible: *Tis a fore- runner 
W the Nightingale, and comes 4 or 5 
es before he is generally heard, being 
u cheerful Spirit abroad, and having 
ey pretty melodious kind of Whiſt- 
e Song: The Cock is very fair, 
W:uiitully Coloured, and exceeding 
alant to the Eye : They breed 3 
mes a Year, viz, the latter end of 
ri, in May, and toward the latter 
Nof June; this being their ordinary 
oe, unleſs ſome body ſpoil or touch 
Wir Eggs, and then they may come 
Poner, or later: They uſually build in 
s of hollow Trees, or under Houſe— 
Les, and make their Neſts with all 
P'ts of things, ſuch as dry Graſs, {mall 
k00ts of Herbs and Leaves, Horſe-hair 
Wool, ſuch as the place affords 
em. It is one of the ſhieſt of all Birds; 
Er if ſhe perceive you to mind her 
Den the is building, ſhe will forſake 
EF: ind if you touch an Egg, ſhe ne- 
x comes to her Neſt more; for you 
Pie hardly go to it but ſhe'll 1m- 
Peiiately (py you; and if ſhe chance 
» lave young Ones, fie will either 
3 them, or break their Neck, by 
Wrowing them over the Neſt; but it 
J bring them up young, they alter 


* 


RED 
their Natures and become tame and 
pleatant to their Keeper; they mult be 
taken out of the Neſt about 10 days 
Old; for if they be left there too long, 
they are apt to loarn ſome of the old 
Birds Temper, and be very ſulen. 
Red-ſtarts are fed with Sheep's Heart 
and Ego, chopped and minced very 
ſmall, and given at the end of a ſtick, 
when they open their Mouths, about 
the quantity of 3 white Peaſe; for is 
you clog their Stomachs too much, 


they“ iI preſently caſt their Meat, and die 


in a ſhort time. When you perceive 
them to cat off the Meat from the 
ſtick, Cage them up, putting their 
Meat into a Pan, and about the ſides 
of the Cages; not cealing tho they 
feed themſelves, to give them 3 or 4 
times a day a bit or 2; for they will 
hardly eat their fill for ſo long time, 
ſince they begin to feed alone. But 
when you have accuſtomed your Bird 
to cat 5 or 6 days without feeding, 
ive him ſome Paſte, and you'll find 
fin delight very much therein: He 
may be kept in what Cage you plcaſe, 
onlv let him be warm in the V/inter, 
and he'll ſing in the Night, as well as 
by Day. | 
REDSTREAK, an Apple, thit 
above all Cider-Fruits, has obtaine! 
the Preference, but a kind of a Wild- 
ing, and if kept long, yet never plea- 
ſing to the Palate: There are ſeveral 
ſorts thereof, the Summer and Winter, 
the Yellow and the Red, and the more 
Green Reiſtreak; others have red Veins 
running through the whole body of the 
Fruit, which are thought to give the 
Cider made of it, the richeſt Tincture; 
if they be kept till mellow, the Cider, 
at firſt, is very Luſcious; but it ground 
more early, then tis more racy. 
RED-WATER, is that which 
iſſues from any Wound, Sore, or Uicer 
in a Horſe, which, ſo long 25 it le- 
mains in, dees ſo poiſon them, that 
they are not to be hraled til it get 
out: To Cure it, take the Root of tlie 
Herb called Good King Herry ; or All 
good, boil it in Water, and give it your 
Horſe; otherwiſe Maſtard. ſee. beat ſmall, 
a handtul given him in ite wine— 


Rr 2 Vine gar, 
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Vizegar, 2 or 3 times together one af- 
ter another, is proper for lim; but 
vou muſt keap his Belly rubbed with a 
lon ſtick by 2 Men, one taking one 
end of it, and another the other end. 
s- ola Diſtemper in 
Sheep which is Cured by letting them 
Hood in the Foot, berwixt the 2 Claws, 
and applying to the foie place; Rue 
and Tor: N=Wo00d bru {cd with Pay- 
fie. 

To REE. or RAY, (Corntry-wor#d; 
to handle Corn in a Sieve, fo as the 
Chafly or lighier part may gather to 
one place. | 

REED INDIAN FLOWER- 
ING, Indian Can; has fair large 
green |.caves, coming from the Joynts 
of the Stalks, which bear divers Flow 
ers at top, like the Corn flag, of a bright 
Crimſon, being ſucceeded by 3 ſquare 
Heads, containing Steds which are 
round and black: It has a white tube- 
1015 Root, whereby it is aptly 1n- 
creaſed ; this and another ſort with ycl- 
low Flowers, and re:!diſh Spots, muſt 
be ſet in large Boxes in good Earth, 
often Watered, and Houſed in Winter, 
tor 1 Night's Froſt deftreys them. 

RE F K, See Rich. 

To REINE, to Purge or purify, 
eſpecially Metals by melting, or Liquors 


| by drawing them off the Lees. 


REFINING this Art conſiſts in 
ihe ſame Separation of all other Bodies 
from Cold and Silver, which is per— 
formed 4 wan viz. By Pai ting, by 
the Teſt, by the Aimond-Furnace, or 

Sweep, ind by Mercury, 

i. Parti, is done with Aquaſortis, 
Wlüch the 725 ners make of Salt-Pe- 
7e, with Dantaick Vitriol, 2 Pounds, 
and which rlicy bruiſe well, and 
mix in a Flo: tar, and then put into a 
Ion Nerk an FEwthen Veſlel fo n2- 
med from tue Form thereof; Then 
6 or. S of tack, long-Necks thus filled, 
ue placed on cach fide of their Fur: 
Nice, and a Runge being built with Tron 
bars, of the 
baut nine Inches dillanc one from an— 
other, and cloled at the fides with! 
B.ick ; the upper Arches are left open 


Form of A Parabola, at 


which ſurrounds all the bots nt 


ly being periorm's after this ivelt 


midlt, comes directly ſtraight forw. 


© Ty 


EET 


to put in and rake out the Po-; . 


Bars of Fon: and then Cover 1. 
top of the Furnace with 10 ar 
Body of ca ch long-Neck | 

to the Fire the Neck outwar . 

the Receivers, whether ot 05 15 
Gernan pots, are well lated; hy: +: 
notice it the Vieriot be not Dig 
which is made with Copper; . 1, 
gliſh made of old-Iron, the Water 
be weaker, and make a dirt, cy 
Verditer, and wholly ſpoil it; by 
the Silver will not gather ſo we to: 
Copper after 4iflolution; and then 
becomes black- The Lute is mi 
good Loam, ſome e, and 
little Colcothar, tho' the 2 tore: 
well; the Luting being through 
bourcd and app. ied: They make 
tle Charcoal fire under the Pots 
hours, and then encreale it ig ke 
hours more; about the 7th hour 
make a vehement hot Fire for 4 How 
and caſt in, at laſt, well dried Bil: 6 
the length of the Furnace, the flimer 


finiſhes their Work: Next Morn 
they carefully ſeparate the Rece 
from the long-Necks, uſually petto 
ing this Work once in 2. f „0m. 5 
ſometimes twice, 

Some Refiners diſtil a 100 Por: 
of the Materials put into 2 GC it In 
pot, which is the beſt Method, c{pert 


vention, VIZ, build a Furnace 2 
high, or more, and at the top pr 
in the Iron- pot; to which * 1 wy 
Earth, like the head of nee D. 
tilatory tor Chymical Oils, which wit 
have a large Belly, branching ny 15 
about 8 inches from the Iron. p 
to 3 Branches, one Whercot 9 


2 ether lateral ones obliquely all U 
Branches arc 4 or 5 Inches hohe 
Diameter, =T 5 or 6 long : Tot ben 
Branches me fitted olaſs-l,o6ics | 
TOW and lol o at both erde, h e m. 
giobous in the midſt; the'c 11 ny ee 
ry well luted on with Colo la, 


Flower. and yyhits of El g. 101 5 
NF 


> ; 
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cu body are luted on other Glaſſes 


he fame Figure, Size, and order, 
\ alike in all, till they come to the 
teikers, Which is an ordinaty gallon- 
IH; now all theſe rows of Glafles, 
on Boards, ſhelving tram the Head 
e Receiver: The 2 upper Receivers, 
& -/1{:-Bodics need exceeding good lu— 
bot for the reſt ordinary lute will 
Le The Conveniency thereof is, 
Site Fire, and that of New-Caſtle- 
Tors, will ſerve, beſides you fave a long- 
N tor each 5 Pounds of Materials, 
ou need never break, or unlutc 
ot the Reccivers, but the lower- 
be Aqua ſortis being Diſtilled off, 
ut into a lu pc carthen Pot, and there 
aded of fine Silver, 1 or 2 penny- 
Pegt (which is called Fixer) to every 
Foun of 47ua-fortis, which within 4 
Fours will purge it from all Dirt and 
npurity, and make it fit for Parting, 
hich is done in this manner. 
their Silver Gilt be fine enough for 
ie, they only melt it in a Wind— 
race, and caſt it melted into a lirge 
Tub of Water, that they may have it 


8; 


* 


— 
- 


aſhion, a Foot high, and 7 Inches 
& the bottom, and then the Glaſſes 
e charged with Aqua- ſortis 2 3ds of 


+ 

„ 
1 
* 


Inches deep with Sand, and a gentle 
Thurcoal-Fire made underneath 3 but in 
Wc [mall bubbles ariſe, as they ſoon will, 
Wn the Water alſo run over, take off 
e Gafſes, and hold them, till it grows. 
A or elſe put ſome of it into another 
Nebel: It Lead be mixt therewith, they 
E:nnot keep it from running; but when 
ie Water is once quieted from this 
Fulition, it will riſe no more: They 
ommoniy let it ſtand a Night on the 
Den Range, with a gentle heat under 
i and in the Morning ſoftly pour off 
Water, impregnated with all the Si- 
Per; all the Gold lying like black Dirt 
4 the bottom, which being waſhed 
is put into ſmall Parting-glaſles, 


hy” 


3 


* 


ot 


FW {mall pieces; but if it be but Stan- 
rd, they firſt fine it on the Teſt; 
N * x . * | 
Ne ſmall pieces taken from the Water, 


Ning well dried, are put into à Gials, 


and {ct in a range of Iron covered 


al {ct over the Sand with fair Ccn juit- | Powder of Bone-afl 6s, muilter'd with 
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water, for en hour, and then the Wites 
poured off; this 15 repeated 5 or times, 
to ſeparate the Salt from the Gold, 
which is nov fit to be melted and calt 
into an Ingot: To repain the Silver, 
they have large round Waſhing bovels, 
lined within with melted Roſine, covered 
with Copper-Pliics 10 Inches long, 
6 wide, and halt an Inch or more 
thick, imo which Bovels they por 
rood ſtore of Water; and then the Sa- 
ver- Water, which warks on the fofrer 
Metal of Copper, leaves all the Silver 
in moſt tine Sand at the bottom, and 
ſides of the Bowl, and Plates of Copper; 
which being taken out, is walked, di- 
ed, and melicd tor anv ule. 

For the mal.ing of Ferduor, dis done 
with Copper water poured off hom the 
Silver, and Whiing in this manner z they 
put into a Tub a hundred pound-wei.ght 
ot Whiting, and thereupon pour the Cop- 
per- water, and ſtir them together, every 
Day, tor ſome Hours; aul when the 
Water grows pale, they take ir out, and 
et ii by tor tacther ute, and par on more 
of the green Water, and {5 continue till 
the Terditey be made, which being taken 
out, 15 laid on large pieces of Chalk in 
the Sun, till it dry tor the Market; the 
Water mentioned to be taken trom the 
Verditer, is put into a Copper and boiled, 
till it come to the thickneſs of Iater- 
grucl, now principuily contiſting of Sali- 
Petre reduced, (molt of the Spirit of 17- 
triol being gone with the Copper into 
the Verditer) a diſhtul whereot being put 
into the o her Materia's, for Aqua- Hortis, 
is re-diſtilied, and makes a deuble 
Water, almoſt twice as good as that 
without it, and ſold tor ncar a double 
Price. 

2. The Teft is the ſecond way of Re- 
fining, and this ſep mates all Merals fiom 
Silver except Gold, becauſe they ſwim 
over it, When all meited together; *tis 


t 


> \. & 


Ceci 
made thus, They have an Jron-NMoutd, 
oval, and 2 Inches deep; at the bottom 
ot which there arc 3 Arches of Iron tet 
at an equal diſtance, 2 fingers wide; it 
the great Diameter ef it be 14 Inches 
long, and {0 proportion y in greater or 
leſſer Tejts © This Cavity they fill with 
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Lie made of Soap aſhes; and ſome uſe 
Cakes of Pot-aſhes, or other Aſhes well 
cleanied, and ſo preſſed together with a 
Muller, that it becomes very cloſe and 
ond ſiaooth at the top. There is a Ca- 
vity left above in the midſt of it, to con- 
tiin the meltcd Silver; and this Cavity 
i; made of the greateſt in the middle; for 
the Bune-aſhes come up in parallel to the 
Circunifcrence of the Mouid, only a 
ſ11:1] Channel in that end, which is moſt 
remote from the blaſt, for the running 
of! of the baſer Metals: and ſo made 
bending downwards to the Center of 
the 1c/t, where 'tis not above half an 
Inch deep; then the Teft is {et annealing 
for 24 hours, and uſed thus; ris ſet in 
a Chimney a yard high, parallel almoſt 
to the noſe of a great pair of Pcllows, 
and then the Silver put in it ; which be- 
ing covered over with Billets of barked 
Oak, the blaſt begins and continues all 
the while ſtrongly: The Lead purified 
from all Silver, which they call the Soaſs 
of Atetals, firſt put in, melts down with 
the Silver and then the Lead and Copper 
ſwim at the top, and run over the Teſt; 
the motion whereof the Finer helps with 
along Rod of Iron, draven along the Sur- 
face of the Siiver towards the foremen- 
tion'd ſlic; often ſtirring all the Metals, 
that the impurer may the better rije, and 
by continuing this Courſe, ſeparation is 
made in 2 or 3 hours: The grcateſt part 
of the Lead flies away in Smoak ; it 
the Lead be gone before ail the Copper, 
tv ill riſe in ſmall, red ticry bubbles; and 
then they ſay The Metal drives, and muſt 
add more Lead; the force of the blaſt 
drives the higher Metals to the lower 
{ide of the 1%, and helps the running 
over: When the Silver is fully-fined, it 
looks like moſt pure Quick-lilver, and 
then they take off their Sags and let it 
cool: In the cooling, the Silver will fre. 
quently from the middle ſpring up in 
ſmall Rays and fall down again; but it 
more Silver be put into that which is 
melted, 'tv ul ſpring into the Fire: As 
ſoon as the Silver will hold together, 
they take it out of the Tef and beat it 
n gn Anvil into a round Figure for the 
Melting- pot; which being ſet in a Wind- 
jurnace, ſurrounded with Coals, and co- 
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vered with an Iron-Cap, that 50 C5. 
ccal fall into it, is then melted; |. 
any Droſs, or Filth be in the hn 
pot, they throw in ſome Tince, +. 
athers the Droſs together, thr + +; 
bo ſeparated from it. Thete hee 
pots ate never burnt but only dries, -- 
will laſt a whole day, it they be ng © 
fered to cool; but it they once 9 
they infallibly crack. 
3. The Almond furnace or bei 
wherein are ſcparated all forts ot \'s- 
from Cinders, parts of Meltins.Þy 
Teſts, Bricks, and all other harder! 
dies, which muſt be firſt bein + 
{mall pieces with a Hammer, 1: 
[ron-plate, and *tis one Man's We 
But for thoſe that ſtick only {ue 
ally to their Silver they waſh oft 
they have a wooden round Inſtrum 
2 Foot wide, ſomewhat hollow in: 
middle, with an handle on cach lide, « 
which they put the Materials, and tu 
them in a Tub of Water below the $: 
face, and fo waving it too and tro, : 
the lighter and looſer matter is ſepa 
fron: the Metal: The Furnace 156 tot 
high, 4 wide, and 2 thick, mio 
Brick, having an hole in the mid. « 
the top, 8 Inchesover, growing nos. 
er towards the bottom of it, where, 0! 
the ſore- part, it ends in a ſmal Pair 
encompaſſed with a ſemi- circle ot li 
to keep the molten Metal: About d 
middle of the back there is another ix! 
to receive the Noſe of a great pul 0 
Bellows, requiring continually the cg! 
of 2 luſty Men : The Night betore 19 
begin, Charcoal is kindled in the le 
nace to anneal it; when tis hot, tt 
throw 2 or 3 Shovelfuls of Coals, 109 
of the foremention'd Stuff, and Jo 
cced during the whole work, pu": 
Lay upon Lay of 1 and the other; #* 
8 or 10 Hours the Meta] begins to '- 
and when the Receiver below 15 Pie? 
full, lade it out with an Iron-La4% © 
and caſt in Sows, in Cavities o I" 
made with Aſhes: They frequent.) 
the Paſſage- hole with Cinders to keep l 
the Heat, and when they think 1 
tity of Meral is melted, they uf 
hole to paſs it off ; Now if the ku 
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hard to flux, they throy/ in Ene 
; a 1 . 
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nis che Recrement of Iron) to give 
on: Their Irons melt away apace 
E:..cwith they poke out the Cinders 
W... the hole; there is a ſtinking blew 
on proceeds from the Furnace, and 
Je By-ſtanders put on the colour of 
TW Men; ſo that the Work- Men muſt 
E well lined with Oil, Sack, ſtrong- 
} er, and good Victuals; for the Work 
iaues 3 Days and Nights without 
Tamiſlion. A long Cavity will be 
e in the Furnace; for the Metals, 
le Fire, or both together, corrode and 
Weir the greateſt part of the Bricks away, 
hut to get the Silver from other Me- 
they now uſe no other Art, than 
Wit of the Teſt, And vehereas formerly 
F refine their Copper from the Litharges, 
eu hid their Ingots of Lead and Copper 
W: 075 of Wood, Fired, which would 
2 melt down the Lead, or Pin, and 
are the Copper full of holes where- 
Wn the Lead has been lodged, they now 
Fommit this work to the 7%. 

4. Mercury, or Duick-filver, which 
Ws the liſt way of ſeparation, and this is 
Wor f ings of ſmall Workers and Gold- 
Wniths, wherein Gold and Silver are mixt 
ih Duſt, c. This Duſt is put into 
Hind-mill with Oaich-ſilver, and be- 
g continually turned about, that, and 
e Metals, or Amalgama made of them, 
Ed lair Water poured in, carry off the 
Bull a5 it runs out again by a {ma} Quill : 
Nov this Amalgama is put into an Iron 
„nh a Bolt-head, ſet into the Fire, ha- 
Wing a long Iron- Neck, 3 Foot long, to 
lich is fixed a Receiver: The Fire di- 
Aft off the Mercury into the Receiver, 
aal the Gold and Silver re:nain in the 
E L0.t-head. 

| REGAL FISHES, are Whales 
land Sturgeons; ſome add Porpoiſes; the 
ng by his Perrogative ought to have 
Ee wy Male caſt a ſhore, or wrecked, 
mal places within the Realm (unleſs 
ned to Subjects by ſpecial Words) as 
i al Fiſhy, the King himſelf ſhall have 
de Head and Body to make Oil and o- 
der things, and the Queen the Tail to 
uke Whale-bones for her Royal Veſt- 
mems. 

| REGARD; tho' it has a well known 
(ener! ſignification of any care, or re- 
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ſpect. yet a ſpecial alſo, wherein it is 
uted in Matters of Foreſt, of which Mr. 
Manwood ſpeaks, that the Eyre, gene- 
ral Seſſions ot the Foreſt, or juſtice-Seat, 
is to be kept every 3d Year; and of ne- 
ceſſity the Regarders of the Foreſt muſt 
firſt make their Regard or view, which 
is to be done by the King's Writ, and 
that Regarder is to go thro' the whole 
Foreſt, and every Batliwick, to ſee and 
enquire of the Treſpaſſes therein. Re- 
gard of the Foreſt, is alſo taken for the 
Compais of it, i. e. all that Ground 
which is a part or parcel thereof. 

REGARDER; is an officer of the 
King's Foreſt, who is ſworn to overſee 
or make the regard of it; as alſo to view 
and enquire of all Offences or Defaults 
committed by the Foreſters, exc. with- 
inthe Foreſt, and of all the Concealments 
of them, and whether all other Ollicers 
do execute their reſpective Offices or not. 

REGISTER of a Pariſh-Church, a 
Book in which Baptiſins, Marriage, and 
Burials are in each Pariſh, every Year or- 
derly Regiſter'd ; which Cuſtom was 
laudably inſtituted by that great but un- 
fortunate Perſon Thorns Cromwell, Earl 
ol Eſſex in September 1538, while he 
was Vicar-General to King Herry VIII. 

REGRATER.a Law-word tormer- 
ly us'd tor one that bought by the Great. 
and fold by Retail; but now it fignifies 
one that buys and ſells again any Wares 
or Victuals in the ſume Market or Fair, 
or within 5 Niles of it: Alſo one that 
trims up old Wares for Sale; a Broker 
or Hukſter. 

REINS, two long ſlips of I.cather 
faſten'd on each fide of a Curb or Snaftle, 
which the Rider holds in his Hand, to 
keep his Norſe in Subjection. 

REINS or KIDNEYS, a fort of 
Bowels. A Horſe ſhould have double 
Reins, which is when he has them a 
little more elevate on each ſide of the 
Back-bone, than upon it: The back 
ſhould be ſtraight and not hollow, be- 
cauſe ſuch Saddle-back'd Horſes; tho? ge- 
nerally light, and having their Necks 
raiſed high, yet they feldom have much 
ſtrength ; and 'tis alſo difficult fo to fit 
the Saddle that it do not Gall them; be- 
ſides they have exceſſive big Bellies, which 
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5 lars them very unſightiy; Swe! inge] Apple fo call'd from Rennes, à Ty 
© Wounds in the "FE; or Back are cur of Normandy in France. 
KM the ame manner, as thoſe of the RENNET Golden, a very} 
Withers, wo 1 tce in its proper Piace. Jand fine Apple of a yetiowith bun, 
KELAT; (1 Tem in Hunting) the the beſt of Beers for all forts «© £ 
Lace where the : Dogs are ſet in read!- yieking an excelent Juice ; bur t- 1, 
nis, tobe CU v. hen the Game comes | roln- Reunet 18 preferred by lOme Kty 
that way, to the kernel or the Cry of fany of the Name. 
Relay: nouns 1015 ae allo tomet! me: RENNET, for Cheeſe cur6:. « 
taken for Freth! tories, or the f. 120 here | Rr1mnet. 
they. are kept. REPON CES, a fort of fr. 
K E. MO. A. E. for Blows or Stro tes, Adiſbes propagated n by Sceds, 
given by another Horie's ot. Let orow naturally in the Ficlde, 
Ml pound Or N eat. Ci be min; neahe aten in Sallets. 
« theme, to the COR! 'ence Off R POSITION. a ett ins :e 
„ Gruel, and boil it over a gentle Ly re cf o/ttton of the Foreſt, and Act wh: 
& {timmg without lauter mitton n, til the by certain Grounds made PI. 
„ hole be united: Then melt a Pound} a 2d View were laid to the For 
« Gf Bat t 75 y -ich. 1 in 2 Sk! let, adging] KEE TILS arc crecping Aren 
& 2 Pound 2nd a half of Louey, With af which reſt upon one part of t. 
Pound of common Iurpentine, to be} while they move the other TI 
mixt with the Grue';, moderately hot : Exrth- worms, A. ders, Snakes, de E 
After you have taken off the Veel RESERVE-PEAR, in Fre. 
from the Une, tip in 2 pounds of O- N argue, a red Pear pretty big ww) vr 
6 reiental bot 5 poder d and make a long 7, the Pulp tender, but owe 
# Charge to be app.y d hot, and repcat-| four; more Beautiful than Pie | 
e ed till the Sweling be aſſwag' d. This|the ba ve, and ripe the end ot 7: 
ſimple Charge is 2 140 of fin gu ar uſe tor RESERVATORY, a Place) 
al:lorts of Tamar „ Prudes, and hurts in] Waters are bi ought together, in on 
any pat of the Body. 2. For :ricther make Fetreans or Water. Kor! 
cheap Recciſ t for fei]. hELegs oc - Garden, cc. 
calion's i by Blows, „Tale fron; © Bran dy, RESTIVE or RESTY, dau 
« chafe the Fart 7 ith it lurch and then back inſtead cf going forward, 4. bort 
1 charge t he whole Leg with common Horſes do; head. kong, Stubbora, Ve 
Honey : Let the Application be renew 0 | Raiſty. 
once every Day, for 6 Gr Pays; waſh RESTORING of ſour and d. 
ing your Ilorte in 2 Kixer or lond twice led Beer; ; there are many ways i for r 
every Day. 2. Ar rhe ca and eſtectue Salt made from the Aſhes of Bar! 
| | gl Rem ede © Has a pu of g00d 17 being put into the Veſlel * Wt 
4 , negar ming 5160 with halt a pound of red, is very good for that pu: 
. © tatlow, and an ounce of Flour of |Glauver commends 3 or 4 handtu. 
. c Brit e, or a mixture of common | Beech-aſhes, thrown into the Veil: 
Il. on ole Loney and Hater tor ſmall Swel- the fame manner; or, if it be not te, 
1 © lings. four, a little put in a Bag wakes | 
I REMOLADE, for the Hoof bound | ring does the fame; fo does Chah r 
118 © Take halt a Poundof Brrrgurdy- Pitch, | in immediately render 3 abe: A 
"iy * 4 ounces of common Turpeuzime, 2 | Calcined Oiſter-ſhells, E2g-11 c.!: __ 
% gunce; of Ci Olive, and thicken all Tortoiſe-ſhells, Sea-ſhells, Crab. Fes 5 
« witha wſhcicnt quantity of fine Flour. | kaiized Coral, c. do the wot . 107 145 
Charge the Whole Foot with this Reso- they imbibe and attract the Shu pes 
lade, luke-Wwarm 2'tcr the Application land tun it into Weeengs 3 Sn on 
of a proper Poultice. | may alſo be performed 11 4 1 
RENNET, 2 Kind of Pipein, an jure by an handful of Wa thong 
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„e Veſſel, Again Glauber won- 
. commends his Sal AMirabile and 
Fire to be put in a Linen- bag, 
king in the top of the Cask fo as to 
Kc 1,iquor, not only for rendering 
eee drinkable, but a:{o preterving 
i +enothening the fame. 
E:LTRACTS, or Pricks; if a 
- with a Nail be neglected, it may 
nun very dangerous Sore, and tel- 
R into the Fieſh, thi the Horſe's 
cannot be ſaved without extreme 
aulty; and theretore ſuch fatal Con- 
Nanccꝭ ought always to be prevented 
b *imely Care: W hen a Farricr perceives 
1 ooing a Horſe, that he complainsand 
als at every Blow upon the Nail, it 
114 be immediately pulled out, and 
J blood follow there is no Danger, 
&; vu muſt not drive another Nail 
eme Place: Such an Accident ſel- 
Sr makes an Horſe halt, and ke may 
nen immediately after it: When a 
Wor: halts preſently after he is ſhod, 
may probably conclude that ſome 
Jide Nals preis the Vein, or touch 
un the Quick; to know where the 
Wict cr, !:ft up his lame Foot; and 
eck with your ſhooing-Hammer on 
bund Foot, (for ſome skittiſh and 
Wu. Hories will litt up their Foot 
en you touch it tho? it be not prickr) 
tou may be the better able to judge 
e her the Horſe be pricked when you 
Wc the lame Foot; then lift up 
ound Foot, and knock pently 
Pn the top of the Clenches on the 
de Foot, and if you perceive that he 
pinks when you ſtrike any of the 
ycu may conclude him to be prick- 
in that Place. Horſes are uſually prick- 
the Heel in the Fore- foot, and at 
Toe in the Hinder- foot; then you 
pack off the Shoe, preſſing round 
Vogt with the Pincers, and when 
come to the Place that is pricked, he 
8 ccavour to dravy back his Foot, 
: hoy extremely, as you draw forth 
CF  you muſt obterve diligently 
Nr they be bowed, or whether 
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perceive by the Nail, that the Flake re- 
mains in the Foot, and then it is im- 
poſſible to pertorm the Cure: Blood or 
Matter iſſiung out of the Hole, is an e- 
vident Sign of the grieved Part, which 
being ditcover'd, you mult ſcarch the 
Place to the Bottom with the Horn of 
your Buttreſs; then with your Renette 
(earch the Hole, penetrating to the End 
of it, where the Nail was riveted to the 
Hoot: It in the mean time you find that 
it does not pierce to the quick, nor cau- 
{es any pain, thruſt a Nail into the Hole, 
and pretz the Point of it on that fide 
where the Vein lies, and if you perceive 
that the Horje complains, proceed to the 
Application of convenient Remedies 
without any turther Tryal. It the Horſe 
does not complain, when you ſearch the 
Hole, you may certainly conclude that 
he is not pricked in that Plage, ſince you 
have examined the whole length of the 
Hole without finding any Matter, and 
without occaſioning the leaſt Pain. It 
happens that ſuch Horſes as have fleſhy 
Feet, {lender Foots, and weak or narrow 
Heels, are frequently lame when neo 
ſhod; and ſometimes to ſuch a Degree 
that they are hardly able to ſtand uprighr, 
but they recover without the ule of any 
Remedy: And it is to be obſorved, that 
Enzliſh Horſes are uſually moſt ſubject to 
this Inconveniency. Narrow-heeled Hor- 
ſes are uſually lamed, it the Nails are ri- 
veted too high; for tho' they be not 
pricked, the Nails pierce too near the 
Quick, and occaſion a Pain that requires 
no other Cure but reſt. It a Nail be 
bowed in a fleſhy Foot, it often makes 
the Horſe halt, tho' he be not priched; 
and if it be neglected too long, it will 
cauſe a Sore, which muſt be cured as it 
the Horſe were really pricked: If the 
Place be Impoſtumared, after you have 
procured the Evacuation of the Matter, 
mject boiling Oil, with a little Sugar, 
and ſtop the Hole with Cotton; then 
tack on the Shoe with 3 or 4 Nails. 
and ſtop the Foot with a Remolade, 


which will draw the Heat into the Soc, 


e Oey Flakes, or if the Hole put 
 bicod, or Matter; for a bow'ed 
r occation Lamencls by preſſing 
4 i | 


; nd even ſometimes you may 


0 
0 


hinder the Matter from riſing up to the 
Hair, and take away the Pain: Beſides 
you are to apply a black, white, or red 
Reſtringent Charge about the Foot, keep- 

| | ing 


RET 


ing it from Moiſture, and continue to 
dreſs it every Day, till your Horſe be 
ſound. The following Remedy is good 
for pricking with a Nail: As ſoon as you 
have opened the Sore, inject the Vulne- 
rary li/ater cold, ſtopping the Hole with 
Cotton; the Application muſt be renew. 
ed the next Day, which will compleat 


the Cure. If you cannot get the Vlne- 


rary Hater, dreſs the wet Sore every Day 
with Ungnentum Pompholygos, and in 
few Days the Cure will be perfected: If 
neither of theſe Medicines can be had, 
take a ſufficient quantity of Mufcz/, 
beat it, and boil it with Line gar, and in 
an Iron Spoon or Ladie ſtir it 2 or 3 
times; then pour the Vinegar very hot in- 
to the Hole made by the Nail, and lay 
the Herbs upon it, continuing to do at- 


ter the ſame Manner till it be healed. A 


very numerous Catalogue of Remcdies 
for a Trick in a Horſe's Foot, may be 
made; but there are none more excel- 
lent than the Vuluerary Water, Unguen- 
tum Pompholygos, and Oil de Merveille, 
which are known to be admirably efle- 
Etual in th's Caſe, Some Horſes have 
their Heels fo low, that they knock them 
againſt the Ground as they go; ſo that 
they halt downright; and in the mean 
time the Farricr ſearches about the Foot, 
Paſtern-Joint, Shoulder, and other parts, 
never imagining that the Lameneſs is 
occalion'd by a Bruiſe in the Fruſh. If 
you perceive that the Fruſh trembles when 
you touch it, and that there is Matter 
formed underneath, you may conclude 
the Seat of the Grief to be there; in 
which Caſe, you muſt dreſs the Sore 
like a Wound made by a Nail, and make 
the Remedies penetrate through the 
Heel, between the Fruſh and the Bone 
of the Foot, applying proper Reſtringents 
of Lime, and the Second Water, or of 
Soot, Vinegar, and White of Eggs, about 
the Fruſh. The Knowledge of theſe 
Sores, of Impoſtumes is more difficult 
than the Cure. All Vulnerary Herbs are 
good for Pricks in the Beginning; as Sa- 
vin, Vervam, Birth-wort, Speedwell, A- 
grimony, Zedoary, Adder'stengue, Arſe- 
mart, Ladies Bediſtit aw, Dragons, and 
Jevcral others, which are to be appiy'd 

ich Pizegar, according to the DucCti- 


RHE 


ons already preſcrib'd in the UH 
foil. I thought fit to mention 1 ©... 
derable Number of them, that g 6 
15 brody is pricked you ma, 
find one or other; but thoſe why 1»... 
none of them, ſhould make u gf 
per Ointments. In the Beginne! 
fore the Wound is impoſtumye, 
may, with good ſucceſs, obſerweth \;. 
thod; after the Hole is diſcoveres, n. 
ſome Spirit of Vitriol into it, fin. 
with Cotton, and ſet on the bee 
your Horſe grow lame again, g 
the Shoe, and dreſs his Foot with 
of Vitriol as before, and in feu: u 
will be perfectly ſound. The Oi» 
of Pompholyx, is alſo an excclun . 
medy for Oxen that are hurt in thei 
with the Plough, and fometimes: |; 
pens by the Uns kilfulneſs of the Pon 
man; in which Cate you mull op. 
Sore, waſh it well with warm Vs 
melt ſome of the Ointment into n 
the Hole, and continue to des 
the ſame Manner till the Cure be pert 
ed. | 

RHE UM; a flowing down gf“, 
mours from the Head upon the cn! 
Parts: This Diſtemper is incident tor: 
Animals, and in a Horſe proces tr 
Cold, that makes his Teeth loc, 
ſeem long by the ſhrinking up 0: 
Gums, which will ſpoil his Fecing, 
that all the Meat will lie iu 2 Lump 
his Jaws. See Cold, _ 
RHEUMATICK, trouv.c v 
Rheum; alſo belonging to the [1 
/in. | 
RHEUMATICK EYE» 
to Horſes, come by a flux of Hag 
diſtiling from the Brain, and fone" 
by ſome Stripe received, the 5” 
which are, the continual Water 
Eyc, and hiscloſe ſhutting 0! tc 1. 
ether, accompanied ſometimes Wi 
il Swelling ; ſee Blood. loten“ 
RHEUMS IN THE EN 
to cure this Diſtemper, 1. II 
mon Bole- Armontack in Power, ” 
with Vinegar, and the Wlutes :“ * 
*1 . 4 p 
till it be reduced io a kii.d 0! ; 
which you muſt apply Morning , 
vening about the Eye for hay 13 
round, and bathe the Eye with 44#"! 
1. 02 


RHE RIC 


L herwiſe take a new laid Egg roaſt- Pint; Sugar-Cand), _ ped 
4 14:4, and having broke off the Shell, [of each an Ounce ans an ha t, beat theſe 
. 1 hro the middle, and take out the j all together. and incorporate them very 
3 he place of which put in a picce | wel! with the Peſtle, ſtrowing upon them 
| 3 12 about the Bigneſs of af an Ounce of white S4; then cover the 
5 of T 0 join the 2 Halves of the] Mortar, and place ir in peo wok, after 
3 d wrapping all in a piece ot clean | it has ſtood there 5 or 6 Tours, 9g 
ane Linen, intuſe it in halt a Glaſs of | out the whole Compotition into a | ip: 
rater for the Space of 6 Hours; | pocras Bag of clean white Serge, and let 
Aich, throw away the {oaked Egg] a Veſſel under it, to receive the Water 
Leſs, and reſerving the Water, con-] that crops thro', which is to be preſer- 
2 8 or 10 Drops of it into the Horle's| ved ina ( :laſs-Bottle, and every Morning 
£ 0x N 4 with 4 Feather, Morning and Even- j and Evening pour ſome of it mo the 
ME: which will quickly pertect the Cure. Horſe's Eye. gn "go few R nog” 
I you make uſe of Aqua Vite, bathe | which this Water will not cure; but 1 


' 
; 7 „te eil, ODE 
Sc Lye with a little fine Sponge ſoaked | there remains a white Film, or Skin up 
: 4 Cc 

' 


. 5 or 6 times a N * 3 - 1 you are to conſume it with 
ee will convince you, that vou canno £ ; 
55 aber Remody either tor Rheuins BY RHUBARB, . the moot £5 . 
& Zlows. 4. If the Diſtemper requires} Plant brought from Cina an 770 
ent Remedy, you may inſtantly pre- to England. The belt of it is of a yellow- 
nar? . Fl ws, Take the White { #h Colour, and Nutmeg Grain with red 
gage — uantity of Roſe- | ſtreaks. It purges mildly, and has alſo 
L fe Vier! in fine Powder, the {an Aſtringent Quality, whereby it can do 
Nec oy 2 we rig "_ well/no Harm cven in the weakeſt Diſor- 
With a Stick: ſome of this put into the ; ders. | ; 
He, will divert the 1 and take RI BS of a Horſe, acre pr arr 
yay the Heat. Theſe Waters will not and full. taking their Compals from the 
p good above 7 or 8 Days at moſt, very Back-bone. | 6 
a which they turn ſharp ; their Virtue! RICE. a fort of Pulſe or Grain 
to lay the Heat, and ſtop theLlumour much us'd d in Trey and other eaſtern 
at flows into the Eyes; and the Smart Pee whe he's wy arr hes 
EEC later. They wo alt nnd fry” Nan. hflerree, ad has 
U Als. . , _ / 
* uſeful os Men. In this for you ! kind of Sharpneſs therein: When boiled 
pad make choice of a good medium] in fat Broth, it affords ſufghcient Nouriſh- 
F ii: t, and not change it, tor nothing | ment, and is pleatant to the Palare, and 
ds the Cure more than Change ot | being ſeaſoned with Almonds, Milk and 
RY 7. Take the Herb Alehoof, Sugar nouriſhes better, but is groſs, and 
Cround I, which grows in ſhady | diflicult to be digeſted ; when given to 
cs, and is altogether different from | Hens, it will make them lay more Eggs; 
Immon Ivy, for its Leaf is ſmaller, but the too long Ute thereof cauſes Ob- 
Inner, and leſs ſhining, but of a ſtrong- | ſtruttions, it being windy; however, 
meli beſides it dies in Winter, where- | the bad Quality ot Rice is removed, if 
the creeping Ivy reſiſts the cold Wea- it be waſhed and infuſed into the Decoc- 
r, and therefore they are guilty of a; tion of wheaten Flour, then boiled in 
great Error, who inſtead of this, i fat Broth, or por Milk. or AK i 
We uſe of Ivy that creeps on the ſweet Almonds, ate ing Sugar and Cim- 
| vund, Take, ” lay, 4 Handfuls of j 2.27708 : Tis good in the Winter we Las 
Oro, beat it in a Marble- bourers and young Men, but very hurt 
Pita, with the Whites of 6 hard Eggs; ful to old and plilegmatick Perſons.— 
done, add half a Pint of very clear | As for Rice- Cream, or Muk, it is m_ 
Nene, Roſe-water, a quarter of a of either of them, by putting in 2 —_ 
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{ts of Rice. flour, with a little fine Flour and into it's place put Verdeprent. --2 
as much Sar as is fit, the Volk of unſlacked Lime; that done, core ++, 


an Fog, and ſome Roſe-water. hole, and roaſt the Onion fott, h. 
RICHES, (among Hunters) aſ in a Mortar, and lay it very hor tl, 
.Company of Marterns or Sables. to for 4 d1ys together, and . 


RICK or REE K, a heap of Corn|it. 2. Others take unſlabed I 
or Hay. burn it well, which is known 
RID DLF, a kind of Sieve, for | whiteneis, make it into Fine Þ 
the ridding or lifting of Coals, and upon the ſwelled Part lay u 
RIDE, of Hazle or other Wood, long of a good thicknets, binding 

a whole plump of Sprigs growing out ſfen-Cloth very faſt upon it, (© 
of the fame Root. Horſe into the Water, and | 
RIDGELING or RIDGEL,|ſtand there a pretty white; hen, 
the Malc of any Beaſt that has ben bur take him out and unbind his Foo, + 
half cur. he is infallibly Cured ; for the b. 
RIDING, a Diviſion of Yorh-lof the Lime kills the Ring. Hens, (ir 
ſhire, of which there , 3. wiz. thejto the root of it: But v 
Eaſt-Riaing, Weſt-Riding, and Nerth- are to dteſs your Horſe, he . 


U 1 


Riding. be brought clole to the Writer, 2. 
RIFT, a Clift or Crack. ſoen as he is dreſſed, you we „.: 


RIFTS, a Diſeaſe in Horſes, when | him preſently therein. 3. Some. vin 
Corruption is lodged in the Palate ot | they have Waſhed, Shaved and st 
the Mouth. the Place, take gray So und 2. 

R1G, a Horſe tbat has had one of | pulverized, of each to the quantitz df 
his Stones cut, and yet has got aſa Walnut, which being wel mir 
Colt. they ſpread upon the Sorance, ſo 5: 

R1ND, the Skin of any Fruit that the Ring- bone goes; then app! a 
may be cut off, or pared; and Urchin-Hurde, and bind a Länen-Cinb. © 
like-Riad, is the outward Cover off remove it not in 24 hours, yet ther 
* the Cheſnut which is all ſet with not ſtir the Scab; but only are 
F! prickles. with treſh Butter, till jt tall ava 

| RING-BONE. in an Horſe; is anf ſelf, and fo heal it up with forme g- 
Evil that comes Naturally, or Acciden- [per Salve. 4. The common w. 
tally; the firſt being from the Stallion, [our Smiths, is to take up the Vein «© 
or Mare; whereas the other preceeds|the inſide of the Leo, weg“ 
from ſome blow of an Horſe, or a#Sorrance is, and afterwards fer 
ſtrain occationed by Curveting Bound- | Ring-bone with a hot Tron, made 37 
ing turns or Races: *Tis a hard Callous| the thickneſs of the back of a 1." 
or brawny Swelling that grows on one] 3 times downright, and as mant !!7* 
of the Tendons between the Coronet Icroß, till it looks fomevhat of 14 


— 
- = ” 33 


Wk and Paſtern-joyat, and ſticks very faſt [low Colour: Afterwards they puck; 
1 to the Paſtern. So that it not taben for 4 holes in it, 7 diſtant ber 
care of betimes, it cauſes incurable | one another in the ſcared Iunes, 


A ; . 5 e 3 
h lameneſs: Sometimes it appears at [thro the Skin, with a Nail, orte 
firſt no bigger than a Bean, but after-|then rub a handful of common“ 


ll wards riſes to half the bigneſs ot a {mall [very well in upon it, which wi. 


[ i Apple, ſpreading on both ſides of the ſout the Blood and Water, that!“ 
q Paſtern, with a little riſing between [cauſed by the ſearing and Pu 
them. and fo apply half an onnce of 


There are divers Receipts for the [and Frankineenſe, Rarginα˙e e, * 
Cure of it. 1. Scarific the place about [common black Pi-, ot each 25 , 
che Ring- bone with a Lancet; then | Wallnut, boil'd all very well tag“ 
uke a great Ozion, pick out che Core, han Earthen Pipkin, nll througt ? 


A 
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incorporated, and lay it very hot 


other flat Stick; then they clap 
1 or Hurds upon it, preiting it 
en hard with the hand to make 
lch the better. 6. Another Method 
& Cuic i5 as follows, Take out the 
Wo, clip off the Tair very clole, and 
to the Ring-bone, Oil of Bay with 
. cover and Bandage. 2 days 
er, {parate the Scurts rais'd by the 
Di, ind acneW the Application with 
ume Flax. When the Sole is ta- 
u out, you muſt cleave the Fruſh, 
1 when the dreſling is fitted to the 
ewith Splents, thruſt Rollers into the 
te, to keep it open, and one Bandage 
Wi, (eve both for the Rag Cone aid 
| "mn 
Ven Ring- bones are encreas'd to a 
N dcrable bigneſs, the moſt uletul and 
in Remedy is Fire; for which 
pole you muſt firſt take out the Sole, 
Wd 6 days after, when the 2d Dretling 
remov'd, Incitions are to be made 
kth a Fleam, beginning above, and 
bing downwards, about a Vinger's 
rah diſtance trom each other, cut- 
WW: the Skin to the Callus that cauſes 
U nz-bone, thro' the whole extent 
F the Swelling, but without hurting 
Coronet: To ſtop the flux of Blood, 
bot Iurpentine, with Flax with a 
Wage, letting it continue untouch'd 
bours; then take off the Dreſſing, 
| with a red-hot, but not blazing 
Pie, burn the whole Callus very dex- 
uli without preſſing too hard upon 
bet, taking care to penetrate the 
oc Tumour thro' the Inciſion; for 
ny portion of its Subſtance be left, 
r abour is loſt; After wards apply 
W Mixture of 1wrpentine, Tar and 
, or an Ointment made of Hogs- 
Erd and Verdegreaſe, laying Flax 
Pier, and wrapping it about with 
p Coth, till the Scabs fall oft: Then 
Preis the Sores with Schmidts Oint- 
cit, or AFoypriacum, or Unguen— 
* A, ſoloruin, till the Matter give 
P Running; that done, the Far- 
H 2 waſh the Part with the 
„er, and hen make uſe of dry- 
loviecrs, The Dielling is to be 


on the grieved Place with a Lath, or 
| 


are, ol a much larger {ize ; 
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renew'd every day, or at leaſt every. 
2 days, and the Bandage mult not be 
ty'd too hard for tear of cauling an ex- 
cellive Tumour, 

RING-TAIL;za kind of Puttock or 
Kite, having whitiſh Feathers about the 
Tail. 

RING-WALK, 
made by Hunters. 

RISING m the Body, a Diſtemper 
in Cattle, accompanied with a Swelling, 
behind; upon which occalion an in- 
ſpection muſt be made into their Mouths, 
and behind for Bliſters, and if any be, 
they are to be broke firſt, and then 
blooded under the Tail; let them alſo 
be raked, with a little hand, in their 
Bodies behind, to break the Bliſtere, 
and give them a quart of Churn'd 
Alike, with Chimney-Soor, Bole-Armo- 
niack, à red Onion and an Egg, Shell 
and all, and they will preſently mend 
without fail, but take care to walk 
them for a while after. 2. Another 
Receipt is, if the Beaſt be ſwelled in 
the Belly, to as you think him almoſt 
paſt help; look on the near ſide, and 
you'll ſce the Belly ſwelled above the 
ridge of the Back; then with your 
Thumb and Finger you are to feel the 
Rib on one ſide, and the Hip on the 


2 round Walk 


other, and the Loin-bone-above: Up- 


on this take a Pen-knite, and about a 
Hand's breadth from the Loin, and as 
much from the Rib, thruſt in your 
Knite 4 Fingers deep into the windy 
Belly, to let out the filthy Wind, vrhich 
would have killed the Beaſt, and he'll 
forthwith recover; within an hour, 
give him a Drink of Fenngreek, Tur- 
merick, Loug-Pepper and Grain Aus- 
ſeeds, Liquoriſi powder, and a {mall 
handful of Kue bruiſed and put toge- 
ther in ſtrong Ale, or Beer luke warm; 
whithin 14 Days after, let him blood 
in the Neck-Vein, and give him a little 
Rue, in a pint of Ale. 

ROACH or ROCHET, 1s no 
delicate, but a very filly Fiſh, being 
every Whit as ſimple as the Carp is 
Crafty; but ſuch as are found in Ri- 
vers are more valuable than thoſe 
in Ponds; tho' thoſe of the latter 
but the 
James 
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Thames below Bridge, abounds with 
ſuch as exceed all others in bignels: 
They Spawn about the middle of 
May. 

ROACH-FISHING); to Angle 
for this Fiſh in April, Cads, or Worms 
are proper Baits; ſo are white ſmall 
Snails, or Flies in Summer : but the 
Baits ſhould be under Water, for they 
will not bite at the top: Others uſe a 
May-fly in their Seaſon with good ſuc- 
ceſs. But in Autumm, you may fiſh for 
them with Paſte only, made of the Crum 
of fine white-Bread; moulded with a ſit- 
tle Water, and the labour of your hands 
into a tough Paſte, coloured not very 
deep with red Lead; with which you 
may mix a little fine Cotton, or Lint, 
and a little Butter, but with this you 
muſt fiſh with much Circumſpection; 
yet for Winter-fiſhing, Geutles are a bet- 
ter Bait than Paſte, | 

But more particularly as to ſome Expe- 
rimentally uſetul Baits for this purpoſe, 
either for Winter, or Summer. 1. Take 
an handtul of well dricd Malt, and put 
it into a Diſhot Water, and having grub- 
bed and waſhed it between your hands 
till it be clean; and free from Husks, 
poor that Water from it, and having 
put it into a little treſh Water, ſet it o- 
ver a gentle Fire, letting it boil till it be 
pretty ſoft; then drain the Water away, 
and with a ſharp Knife, turning the 
ſprout- end ot the Corn upward, take off 
the back-pait ot the Husk with the point 
of your Knife, leaving a kind of inward 
Husk on the Corn, or elſe all is ſpoiled; 
that Cone, cut off a little of the ſprout- 
end, that the white may appear, and alſo 
a very little of the other end for the 

Hook to enter, and make uſe ot this 
Bait: Caſt a little now and then of it 
into the Water, and if your Hook be 
{mall and good, 'twill be found to be ad- 
mirable, both for Roach and Dace. 2. Ano- 
ther good bait is the young brood of Waſps, 
or Bees, if you dipthair Heads in Blood; 
ſo is the thick Blood of Sheep halt dri 
ed on a Trencher, and cut into ſuch 
mall pieces as wil beſt fit the Hook; 


ROB 
beſt Wheat that can be got, in: 


'* 4 


Milk till it be ſoft, and then fry it a 


ly with Honey and a litt! 
diſſolved in A. 

Laſtly, The manner of fine 4,, 
Roach at London, is peculiar, wid 1! 
that uſe it there, take a ſtrons Cod. 
the end of which is faſten'd a 2 f 
Weight; and a Foot above the l 
a Pack-thread of 12 Foot long, i; -/, 
faſt to the Cord, and to the Pack-t}ro-1 
at proper diſtances, they add 12 fes 


e beaten 5 


* 


links of Hair, with Roach-Herk; -| 
them, baited with a white Snwl or Pe. 
riwinkle; Then holding the Cord h 
their hands, the biting of the Fiſh dra 
the Pack- thread and that the Cord, uh 
gives them notice what to do; 
which means ſometimes they &ravw 1; 
half a dozen; but commonly 2 or 4 ; 
a draught. 
ROAN COLOUR; See Cy; 
of a Horſe. 

ROBIN, otherwiſe call'd 2» 
Pear of Augiſt, Pear Royal, or Pear 4 
verat, is as big, and like a ſma!! Br 
mot, between round and flat, the S3 
ſomewhat long, ſtraight, and funk pe 
ty hollow into the Pear, and the Crow: 
is alſo alike; the Pulp is ſhort, bur ry 
hard, the Juice Sugared and Patume; 
its colour is of a yellowiſh white, S 
gentle, and hardly grows fottat a Th 
Pear is good either raw, baked, or ! 
Sweet-meats, and ripe in A 
September : the Tree grows every wit! 
but the Wood ſometimes Cankers, 
is hard to be brought to bear. | 

RO BIN-RED-BR EAST 
little Bird ſings very ſwectly, 2515 +10 
to every little Boy by reafon the,? 
{cen in the Winter on the top: 0! #0 
ſes and Roofs, and upon all tos 
old Ruins, on the {ide moſt com”! 
that the Sun riſes and ſhines in the Mor 
ing, or under ſome Covert wh? © 
Cold and Wind may not pinch the 
for they are tender Birds, and tore 
the Cage ſhould be lined ; the, bras! 
the Spring, and commonly 3 
Year, viz, in April, Alux, 4 


and 7144 


a little Salt will kcep it from turning 
3. Others 
boil an handful, or 2 of the largeſt and 


black, and make it the better. 


. u lev ont 
They make their Neſts With en 
iſh Moſs, and quit them Ine“ 
A little Wool! and Hair; They b: 
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ove © young Ones, and not un- 
of 4 we Pail in | Ina old Hay-Houſc, 
d. bann, or Reek of Hay, or Corn; and 
Wien the young are about 10 days old. 
ler may be taken away from the od 
docs and kept in a little Basket, or Box; 
ut if you let them lie too long in the 
Ki, they'll be ſullen, and ſo conſequent- 
much more troubleſome to bring up: 
late Birds muſt be fed with Sheeps- 
art and Egg minced ſmall, every way 
k Nizhtingales are; but a little at once, 
pretty often, by reaſon of their bad 
Fon; tor they are apt to throw 
hp :hcir Meat again: Be ſure they lie 
um, and eſpecially in the Night. When 
u find them begin to be ſtrong, they 
n be Caged, with ſome Moſs put at 
&: bottom of the Cage, that they may 
&:: warm, and their Meat put mto a 
, or box, both of the Sheep's Heart 
e Fgę, and Paſte alſo, and let them 
e ſome of the Wood-larks mixed 
Net by them. To take a Robin with 
WPir-fall, is fo well known, that there 
d be nothing faid of it; but with a 
y Cage and a Meal-worm, you may 
Nea dozen in a day: Make choice of 
Bird you hear ſing, and to know 
ether it be a Cock, or an Hen you! 
Wc the Cock's Breaſt more of a dark 
W thin the Hen's, and his red go up 
ber on the Head. 
VNather is this poor Bird exempt from 
Nate, as being very ſubject to the 
up, and piddineſs of the Head, 
ich makes him often tall off the Pearch 
Wn bis back, and it's preſent Death 
F'00ur fome help be ſpeedily had for 
Firſt, for the Cramp, the belt re- 
Cy to prevent it, is to keep him warm 
cean in his Cage, that his Feet be 
E copped, whereby the Joynts are 
Juent!y eaten off, and the Dung is 10 
bound on, that it makes his very 
* and Nails rot off, ſo that the Lite 
Spirit of the Bird is taken away. 
you find him droo ing and ſickiſh, 
hm 3 or 4 Meal-worms and Spi- 
F; 20d it will mightily refreſh him: 
or the giddineſs in the Head, give 
6 or 7 Ear-wigs in a Week, and 
erer te troubled with it : If you 
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give him now and then 6 or 7 Hog- 
lice, which may be found in any piece 
of old rotten Wood, and let him never 
want Water that is freſh 2 or 3 times a 
week : Then to make him cheertul and 
'ong-winded, give him once a week in 
his Water a blade or 2 of Saffron, and a 
a ſlice of Liquoriſh, which will advan- 
tage his Song, or Whiſtling very much. 
A As to the extent of this Bird's 
Life, he {ſeldom lives above 7 Years,, by 
reaſon he is o ſubject to the falling- 
Sickneſs, Cramp, and oppreſſion of the 
Stomach ; See Paſte for Birds. 

ROCAMBOLF, a fort of mild 
Garlick, as big as a Shallor, otherwiſe 
called Spaniſh-Garlich; is multiplied both 
by cloves and by Seed, which latter is 
about the bignels of an ordinary Pea 
{ee HHallot. 

ROCKET; an Herb much of tte 
ſame quality as Creſſes, being one of the 
Sallet furnitures, multiplied by Sced, 
which is extreme ſmall, and of a Cinna- 
mon, or dark tann'd colour; tis ſown 
in the Spring, the Leaf being pretty 
like that of Radiſhes. Its Nature is 
ſuch as not to be proper to be cat alone, 
but mix Lettice-leaves therewith, ſe as 
to make it of an equal temperament or 
elſe put Endive, or Purſlain thereto; it's. 
better in coo} weather than hot. 

ROD, a Wand or ſmall Stick; alſo 
1 Land Meaſure of 16 Foot and a half, 
and in Staffordſhire, of 20 Foot ; the 
lame a5 Pearch and Pole, but muſt ever 
be diſtineviſh'd from ROOD, which 
lee. 

ROD. NE T, a kind of Net to catch 
Black- birds, and Wood - cocks in. 

ROD GE, a fort of Watcr-fowl, 
ſomewhat like a Duck, but of a leſſor 
ſize. 
ROF, the Milt of a Fiſh. 

ROE-BUCK; called Hind the iſt 
Year, Gyrle the 2, Temwuſethe 3d; Roe- 
buck of the firſt Head the 4th, and a 
Fair Roe-b::ck the Fth, is a Deer well 
knownin Germany, {aid to be of an excee- 
ding quick Sight; and their ſwiftneſs does 
not only zppcar upon Land, but even in 
the Water, which they cut when they 
iwim as with Oars: The Males have 


e he has little Appetite to cat, only Horns, tet with 6 or 7 Branches 
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not palmed, but branchy, yet ſhorter 
than tallow-Deer, from which they 
diſter otherways but little; and where- 
as the Horns of the other Beaſts are 
hollow towards the Root, into which 
enters a certain. long ſubſtance, theſe 
are ſolid without any ſuch Emptineſs 
only full of Cores: Their Habitat ion, 
tor the moſt part, is in Mountains 
among the Rocks, upon which, when 
they arc hunted, they hang by the 
Horns, as ſome would have it; when 
tlie Roe-buck comes from Rut, he caſts 
his Horns, and there are few after 2 
Ycars old, that do not Mew at All-hol- 
lantide, but their Heads grow quickly 
out again. They go to Rut in Octo- 
ber: And for the Doe, when ſhe finds 
ber ſelf ncar her time, ſhe ſecretly de- 
parts trom the Buck, and fawns as far 
trom him as ſhe can; for he would 
otherways kill the Fawn, which, when 
it grows big, can run and feed, the 
Doe returns to the Buck again. 

ROE-BUCK-HUN TING theſe 
Animals are taken divers ways, and 
very eaſily in the Wood; for whereas, 
when they are chaſed, they are deſirous 
to run againſt the Wind, becauſe the 
coldneſs of the Air refreſh's them in 
their Courſe, therefore the Huntſmen 
place their Dogs with the Wind: They 
are alſo often taken by counterfeiting 
their Voice, which a skilful Huntſman 
does by means of a Leaf in his Mouth; 
when they are hunted they turn much 
and often, and come back upon 
the Doſts directly; and when they can 
no longer endure, they take Soil as the 
Hart does, and will hang by a bough 
in ſuch a manner, that nothing of them 
all appear above Water but their 
Snout, and will ſuffer the Dogs to 
come juſt upon them before they ſtir: 
Their Veniſon is never out of ſcaſon 
being very fat, and for that reaſon 
they are- hunted at any time; but 
ſome favour ſhould be thewn the Doe 
whitebig with Fawn: The Houndsare to 
be rewarded with the Bowels, Blood, 
and Feet ſlit aſunder and boiled together. 

ROLL, a Bundle of any thing 
folded up; alſo a Strickle to ſtrike a 
„eaſure cven. 


27 Seed, or Branches that 5 a 
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| ROLE of Parchment, (ig Wor 


chandixe) is the quantity 4; 
Skins. | 
ROLE-RICH STO NES, ..l 
tain hugh Stones in the Welten |, 
of Oxfordſhire ſet in a Cid. vl 
{ome take to be the Monut; ente o: 
ſignal Victory, ethers a Bur 
and others a Place for the Coe 
of the Daniſh Kings. 
LA ROMAIN, otherwis © 
French Tares or Vetches, a Gr: tha 
that is ſown yearly in France and ©. - 
of growth, being very good t (© 
Catile, eſpecially Horſes; an: 
feeding upon it the tore-part ct 
Summer, they let it grow to |! 
This Graſs-ſced is but of for: 4p 
tinuance, yet reckon'd to ne 
extream poor Land, 
RONVILLE, a Pear in e © 
ſhape much like a fair Re, ; 11+ (tm 
pretty hollow, the Belly bigger on © 
lide than the other, iloping ma 
wards the Stalk 3 when mc oy, 
Skin is fleck and Satten like, the 1s 
{ugared and perfumed, and the Pup er; 
ſhort, This Fruit is but {1931 jomer's 
hard, and a little gritty, coming to 1 
full Ripeneſs in anus and Fry 


ry. 
2 ROOD, a Meaſure, being the t 
part of an Acre, and containing 4 $4.1 
Pearches or Poles. 

ROOKERY, a Place where!» 
build their Neſts, breed their \ ous, 
uſually inhabit and reſt in the Niu)! int 
they have been a broad a jcedivy 1! 
Day. 

ROOGT-GRAFTING, 60 
a Graft or Sprig of a Tree the 
would have propagated, anda im. i 
of the Root of a. er T: ce of 11217 
kind, arid to whip Grait than 102% 0 
binding them well, and then py 
them where you deſign, aut 
ot Root will draw in Sap, 104 
[the Graft. In doing this che 1k 
taken to unite the 2 butt ©: 0 
Gratt and Root, and that the s 
the Root joins to the Rind o 

ROSEM ART, a 11. bat g 
odoriferous ſhrub, that i pt" 
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EL arc of root; the principal uf thereof | than the ordinary Roſe, whole Flowers 
Fo perfume Chambers, and in de- are of a peatant Caination colour. The 
*rions tor Waſhing, being multiplied j doz6:e Velwer-Rofe, that 


hs YOUng 
Ich like Rue, and other Border Pants, | flioots of a fad reddith green Colour, 


a i lofts 5 or 6 Years in its Pace: with tew or no Thorns thereon, but 
Te ate ſeveral forts of it, as thejit flom bears any ſtore of Roſes, 
Konad eaved. Which is bigger than the The Alzrbled Roſe, much like the laſt 
common in all its parts; the Gilded fla growth, but its Leaves are larger, 
xiriouſly ſtriped with yclovv, as irjot a ligiu red Colour Marbied and Vein- 
bit; the Silver ſo called from its Sii-fed. The Roſe without Thorns, that 
r cooured leaves; and the Double-J has greener and {moother Shoots and 
Fower'd Roſe mary, that has ſtifier Stalks,| Leaves than the Marble one, without 
preater [CAVCs, and many pale, blue any Thorns at all, and the F.owets of 
eule flowers: Roſemary may be fafelyſa pale red, ſpreading their Leaves. The 
Pen with Honey; and the tender ſprigs} France Roſv, that has ſtiong reauiſh 
Bi-root in Leut, wet and ſprinkled with Shoo's fu! of Thoins, thick Fuwers, 
hre Four and Sugar, are f.ied with and the 4:z77on under the Roſe bigger 
ſectt Oil, being pleatint to the Taſteand than ordinary. Lay, The Ciuuaimon— 
K:umach, and render'd more wholſome] Roſe, ſo cad trom its ſcent, which 
ich a little Pepper: And tho' it be not is like that of Cinnamon. IT. The 
ud in the leaf with our Sallet- furniture, | Damast, or pale-co/zrred Roſe, where- 
Wd ct the Flowers a little bitter, are always ot the common Damast Roſe is the 
vecome in Vinegar, but above all al ancient Inhabitant of EAguν,,) and Well 
eh ſprig or two in a Glaſs ot Wine. known without deſcribing; the Parti- 
ROSE PEAR, is indifferent large, | coloured Damask Roſe, York and Lan- 
Wt and round, with very long and imall}ca/bire differing only from the other 
Prals; the Pulp cats ſhort, and the Fruit] in its parted and nuarke Flowers, The 
pe in Au guſt and September. Chr;ſial Roſe, like the laſt, only the 
ROSE-TREE, is of divers exce!-|marks of the Flowers are much fairer 
ent Kinds, and one of the chicfeſt Or-Jand better than thoſe of the other. 
daments of our Engliſh Garden; but] The Elegant, Variegated Dani Roſe, 
Pris more particularly diſtinguiſhed into 4 | has ſhorter and redder Shoots than the 
Peecies. laſt named, Leaves ſmaller, and Flowers 
I. The Red, whereof there are {eve- lomevwybat double. The Dana Pro- 
W:. torts, as the Engliſh red Roſe, with vice Roſe, the Shoots and Leaves of 
Evyhich all Perſons arc ſo well acquainted, | which are longer than any of the reſt, 
Wt there needs no deſcription of it, only [and ot a reddiſh Green, with very large 
owe that the Flowers of ſome are of | Roſes. The Monthly Roſe, bearing Fiow- 
Put deeper Red than others. 2. The ers only... 3 Months in England, viz. 
. of the World, not differing from June, Auguſt, and September, The 
a tormer but in the colour of its Leaves, } Blzſh Belgick Roſe, that has larger 
nue of a pale bluſh colour, directly] Branches and is fuller of Thorns than 
Wrotted thro? every Leaf of the Double- any of the former; the Fiowers grow- 
W:0wer of the fame red colour which is ing very thick, {weet-{cented, and the 
the Roſe, and is the moſt beautiful of | Water diſtilled from them, almoſt as 
F. The Hungarian Roſe, the Shoots | good as that of rhe Damask. III. The 
Pbercot are gicen, and Flowers cf a! Yellow Roſe, whereot the ſingle Yellow 
aer 1ed Colour, as are thoſe of the Roſe grows as high as the Damash, 
28 Province Roſe, the Branches and {and its young ſhoots are full of timall 
es of which are bigger and grecner | hairy p:ickles of dark red {mall Leaves, 
005 Wan thoſe of the common red Roſe. and Flowers ſingle of a pale yeuow. 
a le red Belgick Roſe, that is much tal-| The Scarlet Roje of Arifirta, like the 
7 rm the common Dwarf-red, or other, only the inſide of the Leaves of 
oo flower Roje, Which grows lower the Flowers is a fins Scarlet, and the 
8 8 outſee 
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outhde a pa e Brimſtone Colour. The 
Dor'bie Tellow Fo the ſhoots of »hich 
are {mall and rot fo red as thoſe of the 
finole Kind; the Fiovers containing a 

muititude of ſmall, pac yolow Leaves 
with a grcat thrum in the middle. IV. 
The HNte R- 5 among vhich the com- 

mon ore is wel krown ; but there are 
2 {orts thereof, the ove being much 
doubler and tar rn than the other. The 


$511: Riſe, that di ert in nothing from 
the other, but in the colour of the 
Flowers, whic mat the fiſt openir p arc 
0 nt Huſh colcur, and ther 
Us het Wie T4 Re. 01 blt 
e hoſe that riſes high with mon) 
cen B anches, and d ark: green ſhin'ng 


Leaves, armed with prov ff ap Thorns: 
the Flowers coming forty topether in 


a Taft, not ers Che Put there 15 
aro ker of the | ind. WT hears ling 0 
To © ihe gent et Loch Fiovenrs i. 


Meet ke Mutt; The Damask 
or te [14,76 Urn nc Roſe, gos no; 


fo h the 1j-1t, 1 ut the Leaves are 
lover and Or. a. hier ren, and the 
Feen bipęer, \* hiter, ard Ne 
dot. He, but t quite fo ſutet. The 


Don de 20. 
Ba ches ile the ls 
Ever Och Heſe, 

Fol { ine, 
fall away in M'inter, as! noale of other 
Re fos, from whence it took its Name; 


1 5 ** 
41 % 


white Roſe, Thi 
that grows hke wil 


avd the F.owers conta: ning but 7 3 eaves 
of a pure white Colour, "and 4 or 5 
end of the Branches. 
The Shout Mick R oe, that has great 
green B: ae be „ ard lgger green Leaves 
The! 
has a grcat 
NCNCS, Vit dicen 
Flewers 
rows 


together at the 


than the hiſt, with lins It Flowers. 
Great Fer Roſe, v. hich 
Nock and reddiſh Bian 
ſharp Tt orus ond ſingle {ma 
are doubt, Wag up of 2, or 3 
orf Leaves, « x pretty red colour 
But of all het 
beſt and "ET eſteemed among the red. 
are thoſe called, 
the red Belgick; 


'1 


the ond Marble; the 


Roſe wit heat The rns, and the red Pro- 


Umce Roſe; amt the Dainash, are 
the Cryſtal Roſe; 


ted Daſh Roſe; 


"NT 
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"the Bluſ\ Belgich; the 


Monthly and the Damast Province He; | 


1 0 65 


10%, that is in Leaies are 
the eaves of which do not 


| 
do lay all the. Branches in the ( 


varie ty of ::1? 67 the 


The Ro/e of ite Li 7; 


ihe Elegant, Variega- 
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the Scarlet Arſtrian and Doll .." 
amoypg the Tellow Poſes; at 
[inte Roſes, the Biuſh aud 
Aust Roje are accounted the leg 
Roſes are increaſed either y i-,- 
ting the Bud of them into other ve 
or by laving dov'n the Brauch 
the Earth: The beſt Stocks to h. 
upon, which muſt be done ao. 
miner, me the Damack, the 
the Fran furt, and wild E Lent ie: ( 
muſt be had that all Stocks ot 
Ro/es be Fept from Suckers, 
Zuds mocu'ated as near the Gi 
may be, that ite budded Ian 
be hid in the Farth 1o row 4 
Years growth. Fiſt prick men! 
with an Awl, about a Joy en 
ie in the Earth, and then chr 
teme with good Moutid ; this s 
done in the Spring and {fo prone £0; t 
that it riſe not again; it We 
and then in dry Seaſons, it wil! 
r00'cd by Autumn as to be 100 
ond cut from its other part le. 
oor, and becomes a 


Nature. ] 

of which is more valuable thn 2 
ehe other that are orly buf, co: 
rafted; becauſe man!” guckt 
ome from them will be cf thc 17 
cid. But all 1 Koſes being; apt 
Suckers; the ſuicſt way to au 
hem is genily to bend down 
the Tree, or the Whole in the: 8. 


_— 
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and to apply to them od and wen 
ten Dung 8 Shout the places \' eel 
are 7200, which wil make th. 

e fooner, and by Autummn 2 eV 
de as many rooted Trees of the 
kind as branches laid in the E, 
without prejudice to the od Cre. 
when the new ones are cut c. 
be Colily reduced to its place abr, 
the next Year bear as plentttu..; 
vcr : Neither will it 8 oi 
ing of Flowers; tor the f. | 
vw 1 be as plentifully ſtore * _ 
Tree were erect and not lai!; 0 
neither the profit nor Pa Hue , 
Year is loſt thereby; they W. 
grove of Suckers, it they be nett! 
little 100tcd, 


ROS 
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re Double Tellow Roſe, bears not] ſome Form: They are all hardy and 


wel, when thus Natural, nor in 
un, as Other Roſes do, but muſt 
7 ccd in the Shade; and tor its 
Bearing and having of the taireſt 
5 fort Roſe, put in the Bud of a 
be je!, ow Roſe. near the Ground, that 
0 ickly ſhoot a good length, then 
+0 it a bud of doub le yellow Roſe; 
eſt kind, at about a foot high- 
m that frrout 5 Lcep Suckers, from 
„ Root, as in all other inoculated 
| * and rub off al Buds but of the 
Kind: When big enough to bear, 
* it very near the preceding Win- 
ing off all the ſmall Shoots, 
caving the bigger, the tops of 
en ue alſo to be cut off as fir as 


55 t; and when for Flowers, if tuo 
et the ſmateſt be wiped oll, 
ung a5 many of the faireſt as you 
u the ſtrength of the Tree may 
* 20 pertection ; which ſhould be 
indard, not ſet by a Wall, and 1a- 
* 40 than in too much Heat of 
Fun, and Watered ſometimes in 
Nexther, by which means lair and | i 

15 


Flowers may be timely brought 
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ning of the Buds when they are 


71, Is pr acticable ciough; 3 and a 2d 
eat ir Ny it them may cauſe them to 
a, ater, and fo Roſes may be had 
. n no other Flowers are in being: 
t then care muſt Le taben, that the 
Noc Tree be ſerved ſo; for if one part 
be only Shearcd; the part un- 
wee Wi. pen that ſtiength and 
N hcl you expected would have 
| torth new Buds in the places of 
e cht off; and truſtrate the De 


Su as the Rees have done L 
„ CY are to be cut with the ſhears 
fe 10 the W ood; and ech 

oh 500% to be cut again with a 
1 g- knife, near the Spring. and 
| \ 01 10 the I cat: 10 as the Bud, 
that is ſuperfluous, Le taken 
to bring the Tree into an hand- 


pe 0 s ' 
ere inst in the Stock 8 


re {mall;y when it buds for Þ.caves. 
© tprino, rub off the ſmalleſt of 


Y or! h, for reta uding the blow ni of 


endure the ſevcreſt Winters well enough, 
andi they m ay be diſpoſed of, up an id 
down the Gar ( ſen li 1 Bull „ DT (et [0 
the e Walls among the Fruit, or: cite 
planted in rows or Hedges, intermixing 
the {cveral Colours in ſuch a manner 
as to have no 2 alike: The well place- 
ing ot them much advances their pro- 
ſpect to the Eye. But none of the 
Roſe trees ſlould be left to grow too 
high, that being diſgracefub, rather 
lower than above a Yard and a halt, 
except the Aſmk-Roſes, that will not 
bear well unlels ſet againſt a Wall. Pale, 
or Ilouſe-lide, and muſt be ſulfered to 
grow 8 or 9 Foot, which is their uſual 
height. 

| ROSE-WATER Pear, in French, 
Roſat or Roj.e Viebie, in colour, ſhape 
and bigneſs, is like the or dinary Mon- 
eur Feau Pear, but a little rounder, 
Fand has a very ſort Stalk, ſet hol'ow 
like an Apple; its Pulp eats mellow. 
and the Fruit ripens in Aut and 
Sete ber. 

RO SLAN D; heathy Land, or full 
of I. ing; alto, Wateriſh, or Moorith 
Land, from the Britt Word Mos, 
lignif ing a marſhy Plain. 

ROT, a Diſeaſe which in moiſt 
Years is incident to Sverp, in the very 
ſame Ground, where in drier Years, 
they are clear from it, which yet ariſes 
not only from the moiſture, bur trom 
4 certain putrefaction both of the Air 
and Grafs, or Sery: Ti: gf ay they 


ould be taken in hand bketimes, o 
that in the be Ani g Of wer Summers, 
Cale ſMouid be } a4 to Kore Seed 611 


ha ren and dry Lands, ant to Fodder 
them in Winter with the hardeſt Hay, 
or moſt aſtringent Fodder; and as 
fury Grounds yild a tot Grals, and 
me more thin chers ſubhjeét to breed 
this Hiſſecgper, other Cattle are to be 
Fed thereon, and no! lep. 

The renovinsz of Jes to the fair 
\aſhes, has beer found ta be gaod 
for them upau this Occation; which 
gives Leputatian to the pre! 775 1011 


TH Nir. Alarms tity NL1G {}\ 77 1 their 


\{ourhs be rub a nova Wk with 
Aces, Which A Tore of Sal vas 
1 
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works Putrefaction, and ſo Knots and 


2 


thered in ſuch places, and plentiful in 
Spam, there would be no occaſion to 
fear this Diſtemper. But if they are al- 
ready infected, which may be diſcern'd 
by the colour of their Eyes: Some pre- 
ſcribe to Pen them up iu a Barn, or large 
Shec p- coat, ſet about with wooden 
Troughs, where they are to be fed with. 
Oats a day, or 2, intermixed with ſome 
Bay- ſalt well ſtamped, and after that a 

reater quantity, till they begin to difre- 

Iſh it; then chan Oats muſt be given 
them for a day or 2 more, and then they 
mult be {erved with Salt as betotre, which 
may be purſued til] their Eyes recover 
their Natural Colour, when they'll be 
perfectiy Cured. And farther it has been 
Experimented, that ſteeping the Regulus 
of Antimory in Ale, with a little of the 
Juice called Grains, and a little Sugar, 
in order to give the Sheep about 2 or 3 
Ounces thereof, with a day or 2's inter- 
miſſion between each time, has been an 
effectual Remedy againſt this Diſtem- 
per. 

In Horſes, this Diſtemper is ſo like a 
Droply, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh it 
from the tame: It muſt not be miſtaken 
for Rotteneſs; for it th? Zorſe be Rot- 
ten, his Liver and Lights are fo putre- 
Hed, that they are not to be recovered : 
But this is of the Nature of that Rot of 
a Sheep, when the Liver is become toul 
and tainted, yet we dare eat the Fleſh 
and affirm it to be good Meat ; ſo that 
the Sheep is not Rotten, but has the 
Diſcaſe called the Rot. It comes in Hor- 
ſes ſevera! ways, ſometimes to young 
ones in wet and fenny Grounds, and 
ſometimes when they arc over-heated 
in their breaking ; whereby their Blood 
15 inflamed, putrified, and corrupted, 
cauling Obſtructions in the Liver, which 


Puſtuies engender therein ; the ſigns are, 
the Horſe will loſe his Stomach, pant 
much, bcat and heave in the Flanks, and 
{well under the Belly; his Hair will are, 
his Legs {well, burn and dent when you 
preſs them with your Finger ; his Coat 
will not ſhed at theſe uſual times other 
Horſes do, and he will be ſo faint and 


feeble, as to loſe his Courage and Met- 
Te, 


KOT 


The Method of Cure, is to beet! 
firſt under the Tail; then provi; . 
quarts of Mares-Milk, or the A . 
red Cow, and a lump of Aremer:, . 
ter that take a young Horſe about 4 Ven. 
old, black, if it may be, run and ca 
him about till he Sweat much; 3 
with a Spoon or ſome other [nftrumg;: 
take the Sweat from off his Head, Ne: 
Breaſt, Back, Sides, Ribbs, Butrgct: 
Legs, & c. and fo put the Arenen u. 
Sweat into the Milk, mixing them us. 
together: The Medicine being thus p: 
par d, give it your fick Horſe by co: 
Portions, 3 Mornings together til ke +; 
taken it all, and let him not Drink ir, 
or 7 Hours; but immediately ater “, 
Drink lead him forth into ſome Paste 
where other Horſes are, to Scour, Sg, 
or Dung, and empty himielt, which: 
very wholſome for him before he c. 
ther Eats or Drinks: Then {et him g 
warm and well Littered, and if the $%: 
{on ſerve, give him ot the green b 
of Rue, otherwiſe let him have Bus 


the Paſtern- Joints, or that he trip, & 
ſtumble as you lead him in your Ez 
do no more to him, for he is palt Ca: 
Otherwiſe for 9 Days together 
wards, Morning and F.vening give © 
Milk with his white Water on, Us 
now and then a ſweet Maſh; and! 
be not above 9 Years old this Rem: 
will prolong his life for more Serv!” 

ROTHER-BEAST'S, a 0 
us'd in old Statues, and ſtill in the N 
chern Parts of En:land, for horned hen 
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as Cows, Oxen, Steers Hcilers, & 


if they be very rotten, they 


tiſh brown, and the Ordusc "7 
For the curing whereof, Take H. 


f | | ior 
res beat to Powder, NV, Ce 


ROW 


due, and Feaver-ſew, all chopt ſmall, 
* a jump of the blueſt Clay that can 
«bly be got; burn the Clay till it be 
«ry red, or almolt black; then pound 
eo Powder, and mingle all together in 
oe wine; whercot give the Beall 
„ fintat 3 ſeveraltimes, luke- warm, 
ch will ſtay his Scouting and heal 
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PIN. 

N OUGHIN GS, (Country- word 
or Patture or Graſs that comes after 
Mowing. 

ROUNCEVALS, a kind of large 
zol fovect Peas, call'd from Ronce-walles, 
I dice in the Borders of Spam, at thc 
root of the Pyrenean Mountains, noted 
or tor the encreaſe of them. 

RLOUNT, Sce Colours of a Horſe. 

ROUP, a falthv Boil, or ſwelling on 
Wt! rump of Poultry, which will cor- 
.. ter the whole Body, being ordinarity 
on by the ſtaring, or turning back- 
vrds of the Feathers; tor the Curinz 
1M wbercot pull away the Feathers, open 
the Part to thruſt out the Core, and waſh 
it with Salt and Water, or Brine. 

ROUSSELET, a kind of delicious 


ee Pear. 


Mrs 


Un ROWE L, the Goad or Pricks of a 
Cu par, Nhap'd like the Figure of a Star: 
legen, a kind of Iſſue, made by 
el Gawing a Skain of Silk or Thread thro' 
RY tie Nape of the Neck. 


Lit. ROWELLINGOF HORSES; 

a": : Curc after you have found our the 
ce-tuin part of his Grief, performed in 
tus manner. 1. Having caſt him upon 
me ſoft Place, make a little ſlit an hands- 
brexith below the Part grieved, thro” the 
dein, no bigger than you can thruſt in 
: Swan's Quill into the ſame ; then raiſe 
the Skin trom the Fleſh a little with 
the Cornet, and put the Quill in, blow- 
ng al the Skin from the Fleſh upward, 
een to the top, and all over the Shoul- 
cer; then ſtopping the hole with your 
Finger and Thumb, beat the place blown, 
over with a Hazle-ſtick, and with 
your hand fpread the Wind into every 
Fut, and ſo let it go; After that take 
Horſe-Hairor Red-ſurcenet half the big- 
nels of a Man's little Finger, and put it 
nv the Rowelling-needle, that ſhould 
> 2: caſt 5 or 8 Inches long; thruſt it 
— 7 


ores» 
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in at the fiſt hoe and put it upwards, 
drawing it out above, at leaſt, 6 Inches ; 
and if you pleaſe, you may put in ano- 
ther above that, and then tie the 2 ends 
of the Rowels together; move, and 
draw them to and fro in the Skin, not 
forgetting betore you put them in, to 
anoint them with {weet butter and Hog/- 
greaſe, and every Day atter likewile ; 
tor that will make the Corruption run 
out the bettter. 2. Others not liking 
theſe long Rowels of Hair, or Silk, as 
ſuppoſing they caule a double Sore ard 
a great Scar; make their Rowels of 
round pieces of ſtiff Leather, ſuch as is 
the upper part of an old Shoe, with a 
round hole in the midſt, and then dou— 
ble it; when they put it in, they ſpread 
it open, and lay it flat between the Fleſh 
and the Skin, that the hole in the Row- 
el may be juſt againſt the hole in the 
Horſe's Skin, and once in 2 or 3 Days 
the Rowel 15 to be cleanſed, anointed 
with Hogs greaſe or Butter, and to put 
in again, g. For the French way cf 
Rowel!mg, reputed the beſt, take it as 
tollows; cut open the Skin with your 
incilion-l:nite, the length of an Inch er 
more downwards, on the lowelt part ot 
the Horſe's Breaſt, cloſe to the tide that 
he 15 lame on ; then with your Finzer, 
or Cornet, raile the Skin trom the Fleſh, 
about the breadth of a 6 pence, which 
mult be juſt the ſize of the Rowel you 
put into it, whether it be made of the 
upper Leather of an old Shoe, or Hon 
of an hl f.anmhorn ; but the upper Le: » 
ther of a Shoe is beſt: There muſt be 
a like hole in the middle of the Rowel, 
wherein you are to put a Needle a: d 
Thread thro' it; then take a Quill a d 
pit it into the hole, as before mentione. , 
and blow and beat the Wind upwards all 
over the Shoulder; that done as much 
as you think fir, draw a Needle and 
Thread thro? the Rowel and Skin, cloſing 
the Rowel in the flit, and let the hole in 
the Rowel be right againſt the lit you 
have cut, ſo that it may not move; then 
run another ſtitch or 2 about the Cur, 
and when you have ſtitched it up, anoii t 
it ail over with Butter or Hogſ-greaje 
ard let the Rowel remain in about a 
Week or more, berore it is taken out. 
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Tf the Horſe be Rowelled for any ſwel -| 
ling, your long Kowel ſhouid be. put in 
the ſame way that the Veins run, and 
eldom or never croſ-wiſe; and the 
more the Skin '5 blown for a Swelling, 
the better, tor t! ne Wind is that h! ch 
cauſcs Putre faction, and makes the feſter- 
ed Humours to diftoive and diſtil down 
from the {rcrct holw's of the Jo ynts 
into t thoſe o pen places, vhere it talls a- 
way in Natter, and opclates the Cure. 
The utc of, Kowel/mg in general, is for 
in ward Stems, 1 cially about he Shoul- 
ders or Hips, or elſe tor great hard Swel 
lings, which wil not be ſoſten'd, or ca- 
ten thio by ay oatward Xledicine: So 
that if the Bruiſe be not taken away 
preſently, by applying thereto ſome com- 
fortable Charge, thee vill ariſe a certain 
Jelly between the knot and the Bone, | « 
{ſo as to offend the tender Griſtle that 
covers the id f every Bone, that makes 
the 7. orſe halt mof? vihcmently, and no- 
thing will remove it but this Rowelling. 

ROWE N, (Country Word) cu gh 
Paſture full of Stubl le or Weeds. Row- 
en-Hay is latter Hav. 

ROY AL, beio: ging to a King or 
Quu.cn, EKinaly, Prince v. The Roy. 
among unte“ 5 is 1 of the Starts of a 
Ot: cad. See Tſoree Loyal. 

YAL-CIDTR, an improve- 
of Cider by adding Spirits ot Wine 
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Ater 
4 


men. 
to 17, 
RUBICAN, See Colors of a Horſe 


againſt Poiſon 
* pours of the Mother 
cd bv 
ved, but uſual.y propagate! 
its Layers and Slips; it ma! 
Borders for Flowers when 1; 


clipped. 
RUF F, an o'd-falhion'd G 
for the Neck; Alito a Bi:d 10 


cauſe in Fighting, he raiſes vw 
thers like 2 doube 


Fiſh, 


RUD DL, a fort of. Chalk. See 5. 
OCS“. 
NUD DO CE, a kind ct Bird ; allo 


a Lm. Tou. 
XU DE MOTIONS 


„ in a Hoe; 
thote 214 


to be oppos'd by acting quite 
contrary to What he does: As tor ex- 
a mpie, [t the tiles before, L. 
muſt inch Vour Body a little for Wen 

to him: in like ma- when he R; bikes 
out behind, or ra ſs is Croup, you 
are to put your Dody back ward, which 
is contrary to his Tx tor did you 
follow che Florſe, you Would {ct yeur 
Body forward, and ſo be in danger of 
being thrown: The beſt way thereof 
15 to {it ſtraiyi at as much as Pom Uble. 
and then the * Actions vill leep 
you upon ycur J wiſt. 
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RUE, an Hetb of admirabee 
er: In foction, 


N 


11 
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Sced of a black Co'n 
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RN; a0 a K. 


otherwise called 4 Po be; 
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SEC. 
RUFTER-HOOP. 
coners) à plain Leather-Huod, 4 
open behind to be worn b. 
when ſhe is firſt drawn. 
RULESFORBUY 1d 
SES: Thcre are many thing; 
1 under this Head ot © 
great uſe, and theretore mut be 
culariz d; as, 1. Eicction, 
end for which a Man buys, 


7 
rr 


1 11 
cab L 4 + 
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W 1c; 


1 thing ſhut up only in his . 
ſom. 2. Breed, which is to b. 


either from faithful Repo: 
own Knowledge, or fim ſotn: 


4nd «dag Chmactess, by \ 
(hain, or one Country is e 
from an: Fat as the Ne- poll. 1 
by his Hawk. noſe, the Spa 


ſmall Limbs, the Barbary by 
Head and deep loot; thic 
he roughneſs of his I. eggs; 
by his gencral ſtrong knit 
ad fo of ſcveral Other: 
and tho' tlie is rore cn 
Goodnels, yet ſome arc ic. 
than others; the D. ple gr 
ty; the Brown. bay for Serv. 
Black with Silver-FHair, for Ca 
aud the Liard, and true 1 
tor Countenance: As for 
the Black without White, and tis 
changeable Tron- Gray they 
Cholcrick, the Brigiit-gray, 
bitten, and the Black With voiue 
are Sanguiniſts; the BY. _ Yor 
low, D. It, Rite-glewed. and 4 f 
are Ph! gm. atick ; the Cheſaut ,! 
dun, the Red-bay, and the . 
are Melancholy 4. For Pace 5 Oe... 

which is either Trot, Amber, * 
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(Hop, it mult be referred for the end 
... which a Horſe is bought; but par- 
ry. if it be for the Wars, Run 
# rs, Hunting, Or for a Man's own 
Pure, the Trot is moſt tolerabie, 
this Motion may be known by a 
et moving ot the Horſe's Limbs a 
an the Fore-lez, and near Hide: - 
| 4 or the near ore, leg. and the Fore 
Vinder-leg) move and go forward in one 
infact; and in this Motion. the neu- 
the Horſe takes his Limbs trom 
he Ground, the opener, the evener, 
1 the ſhorter 1s his 1 tor to 
de up his Feet flovenly, Mewes Stum- 
er 2nd Lamencls ; to tread narrow, 
L- colt, Mevrs interterring, or Falling: 
uncven, Indicates Toi and 
WerrineG, and to tread ſtrong, ſhews 
b eezching. F. Amblit.s,, caoten tor 
Le, g:cat Perſons Seats, or long Tra— 
ic, is a motion contrary to Tro'ting; 
t- row both the Feet on one fe are 


N 
: + % 
f) Izv 


Ito move equally together; that is, the 
tr Fore-leg, and far hinder-! g, and 


te near Fore-leg, and the ver Ulin— 
kerteg, and this Motion mult go juſt, 
{rooth, large and nimble, tor to tread 
flak, takes away all Eaſe; to tread 
Fort, 1ids no Ground; to tread rough, 
(215 Roling, and to tread unnim- 
br, ſhews a falle Pace, that never 
inne, as allo Lameneſs. 6. Rack- 
we, this Pace is required for Buck - 
buting, Galloping, or the High-way- 
Loſt, Hackney, or the like, and us 
le ame motion as Ambling, only a 
eter Time, and a ſhorter Tread; 
a tho” it rid not ſo much Ground, 
eit is 2 little more eaſie. 7. Gailop- 
ue, which is the laſt, and muſt be 
ned to all the other Paces, and this 
e Trotting and Racking Horſe 
MMUrily has; for the Ambler is a lit— 


* 
118 
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unzpt, becau'e the Motions are both 
0:6 fo that being put to a greater 
WItnels of Pace than fermerly he has 
cn 4 Gueinted withal, he handles his 
e contuſedly and diſorderly ; but be- 
"\; tramed gently, and made to under- 
the Motion, he vill as well un- 
abe it as any Trotting Horſe what- 
er: Now, in a good Gallop, you 
ald 0oxrve firſt, That the Lorſe that 


* 
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takes up his Feet nimbly from the 
Ground, does not raile them high, 
that ne.ther rolls nor beats him'eit, that 
ſtretches out lits Fo C-10TS, foows nim- 
bly witn his Hinder. aud neither cuts 
under his Knee, which 15 call'd the 
517 Crit; nor croſles, nor clips One 
Foot on another, away leads with 
his far ore tet, an not with the near; 

tad ever to Gailop 


| A 
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tuch an 
Comely and True, and he 15 the fit- 
eſt tor Spec, or any {wit Imploy- 
ment: Bu! it he Galiop round and ratle 
his Fore-teet, he is then tad to Calop 
ſtrongly, but not ſwittly, and is fit- 
reſt tor the great $:4:ile, the Wars, 
and Encounters: It he Galiop flow. 
vet ſure, hell ſerve tor the High way; 
but it he labour his Feet cantuſedly, an! 
Galop paintuily, then the Buyer may 
contude he is go d tar no G1toping 
Service; beſüles, wh betrays lome III 
Lameneſ, in him. 8. His Nature, 
which muſt Le reterted to the end tor 
Which a Horſe is bought, ever ober- 
ving, that the bigreit and ſtrongeſt 
are fitteit tor hvd t-rvice, great Bar- 
dens, ſtrong drauglus, and double Care 
riage; the middle ed tor Picaſure an! 
general Employments; and the leaic tor 
F. aſe, cet Waiks, and Suminer-hackney., 

But to be yet fomewhar more puti— 
cular as to the Rule of elzction, it's 
contained in the diicovery of Natural 
Deformities, accidental out ward. Sor- 
rances, or inward hidden Miſchief, 
which are ſo many and {fo infinite, that 
'tis very tedious to explain; tho! ex- 
ceeding neceſſary z wacreof you are to 
obſerve upon this occition. 1. How 
a Horſe ſtands to be vic d, that is, fee 
him ſtand Nake belore you, and pla— 
cing your ſelf bete his Face, take 
2 ſtrict view of his Countenance, and 
the cheerfulneſs thercot; that being an 
excellent Glaſs wherein to behold his 
Goodneſs and beſt Per e.tion. 2. His 
Ears, which if they be fin ul, thin, ſharp, 
ſhort, pricked and movi, or it they 
be long, yet well {vt on, and well car- 
ried, is a mark of Beauty, Goodreis 
and Mettle; but, if they bi think, 
aved, or lolling, wide ſet, and unmo- 
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ving; then they are indications of Dut- 
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neſs, Doggedneſs, and ill Nature. 3 


Face, which if wan, his Fore-head 
ſwelling outward, the Mark, or Fea- 
ther in his Face ſet high, as above his 
Eyes, or at the top ot his Eyes; it he 
have a white Star, or white Ratch of 
an indifferent ſize, and even- placed, or a 
white {nip on his Noſe, or Lip, they 
are all marks of Beauty and Goodneſs : 
But it his Face be Fat, Cloudy, or 
Scouling, his Fore-head flat as a Trench- 
er, Which is called Mare-ftaced ; or if 
the Mark in his Fore Head ſtands Jow 
as under his Eyes; it his Star, or Ratch 
ſtand awry, or in an ill Poſture, or 1n- 
ſtead of a ſhip, his Noſe be raw or 
unhairy; or his Face generally bald, they 
are all ſigns of Deformity. 4. Eyes, 
which if round, big, black, ſhining, 
ſtarting, or ſtaring from his Head; 
it the black of the Eye fil the Pit, or 
outward Circumference; that in the 
moving, very little, or none of the 
White appcar, they ae all certain ſigns 
of Beauty and Goodneſ. But if his 
Fyes be uneven, and wrinkled; or it 
they be ſmall, which we call Pig-eyed, 
both are uncomely ſights of Weakneſs; 
if they be red and fiery, beware of 
Mecon- Eyes, which is next Door to 
Blindneis; it White and Walled, it be- 
trays a weak Sight and unneceſſary 
ſtartirg, or the finding of Baggards; 
it with white Specks, take heed of the 
Pearl, Pin ard Web; if they water, 
or appear Bloody, it indicates Bruiles ; 
and it any Matter, they ſhew Old-Age 
Over-riding, Feſters, Rheums, cr vio— 
lent Strins; if they look Dead or Dull. 
or are hollow, or much ſunk, take 
heed of Blindneſs at the beſt; if the 
black fill not the Pit, but that the 
white is always appeariig; or if in 
moving, the white and black be ſeen 
in equal quantity, tis a ſign of Weak- 
neſs and a dogged Difpolition. 5. Cheeks 
and Chaps, in which upon the hand. 
ling; it you find the Bones lean and 
thin, the ipace wide between them and 
the Thropple, or Wind- pipe, as big as a 
Man can gripe, and the void place with- 
out Knots, or Kernels, and generally the 
Jaws ſo great, that the Neck ſeems :0 
couch within them, they are excellent 


I ſigns of great Wind, Courage, ar 
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neis of Head and Body: But if the (+... 
be fat and thick, the place bete. 
them cloſed up with groſs Sb 
and the Thropple ſmall, they :. 
note a ſhort Wind, and much ine, 


of Knots and Kernels, have a +, 
the Strangles, or Glanders; at ne 
the Horſe is not without a Fou 6 
it his Jaws be ſo ſtraight, that his 
{wells above them, it it be no ©-44 
than Natural, it's only an ungen 
ſign of ſhort Wind and Pin that, 
Oroſsneſs; but if the feln ben, 
and cloſe by his Chaps like n 
ſtone, than beware of the River; » 
{ome other Natural Impoſtume. 

The Noſtrils, which, if open dr, 
and large, ſo as upon any ſtrainine. 
ef redneſs is diſcover d, and !' 

Muzzle be ſmall, his Mouth decp, . 
his Lips equally meeting then + 
are good ſigns of Wind, leb. 
Courage: But if his Noſtrils be &r1. 
his Wind little, or if his Muzz: t 
groſs, his Spirit is dull; if hi; Nv 


be ſhallow, he will never cart, « 


has mark'd him for Carrion; i: ©: 
Noſe be moiſt and dropping, WII on 
clear Water, *tis a Cold, it fou! MM: 
then beware of the Glanders. 7. bi: 
look down from his Head thereto, 
{ee if it be broad, out ſwelling, u 


. dorned with many Features, 10 114 


ſhews Strength and Durance; whit 
the {mall Breaſt is uncomely, an 3! 
of WeakneH; ; the narrow cat Þ 
ro ſtumble, tall, and interfere best 
that which is hidden 1nward and WH 
the beauty and diviſion of 120 = 
tures, diſcovers a weak-armes 1:0” 
and a Brcaſt that is unwilling u 
for any violent Toil, or ſtrong L 
8. For Thighs, look dovn trom 5 
Elbow to his Knees, and te that 3 
tore-Thighs are ruſh-grown, Vo = 


den d within, ſinewed, feſl y 90% © 
ſwelling, they being good . 
Strength; whereas the con, 
Weakneſs, ard are unnatural. 9 b. 
which you ate to look on, a tf 


"Py 


Foulneſs; if the void ſpace appear +. 
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n proportion, be clean, ſinewy, 
i loſe-Knit, for then they are good 
comely; but if one be bigger and 
der than the other, the Horſe has 
<cived ſome Miſchief ; it grols, he is 
Tov; if {carred, or hair-broken, it's 
e mark of a Stumbling Jade, and a 
Nerctual Faller. 10. His Legs, which 
i- down to from his Knees to his 
. berns, and if they be lean, flat and 
ey, and the inward bought of the 
Nice without ſeams, hair-broken, it 
Feutes a good Shape and Soundneſs; 
der if there be hard knots on the inſide 
d; the Leg, they are Splinters, if on the 
ort-ſide, they are Screws, or Excre- 
Fencies; if under his Knees be Scabs, 
br the inſide, it is the Swift Cut, and 
i endure Galloping; but if above 
bpaſterns, on the inſide Scabs are 
Wourd, it fhews interferring; alſo, if 
he Scabs be generally over his Legs, 
g extream toul-keeping, or elſe a 
ee of the Mange; it his Fleſh be fat, 
Found and fleſhy, he will never endure 
abour; and if Seams, Scabs, or Hair- 
@roken be found on the inward Bought 
it; his Knees, it indicates a Malander, 
bich is a Cancerous Ulier., 11. Pal- 
Wecrns, and Paſtern-Joints, whercof the 
rd muſt be ſhort, ſtrong, and ſtanding 
Prright, the other clear and well knit 
Fogether ; for if they be ſwelled, or big, 
Bee heed of Sinew-ſtrains and Gourd- 
ee; and if the other be long, weak 
pr vending, the Limbs will be hardly 
Ne to carry the Body without tiring. 
P Hoofs, which, in general, ſliould 
back, ſmooth, tough, rather ſome- 
lat long than round, deep, hollow, 
0 full of founding; for white Hoots 
e tender, and carry the Shoe ill; a 
$0.2h-oraſs Seamed Hoof, betrays old- 
Fee, Or ever heating; a brittle, will 
Eno Shoe at all; and an extraor- 
F, round one is ill for foul Ways, 
decp Hunting; a flat that is pumiced, 
s Found'ring; and a Hoot that is 
p:) and hollow lounding, is a token 
tt a decayed inward Part, thro' ſome 
E'' Wound or Founder : Then as for 
| ite Coronet or Crown of the Hoot, 
4 the Hatr lie ſmooth and cloſe, and 

ur Fiſt: tat and even, then all is per- 
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fect; but if the Hair be ſtaring, the 
skin ſcabbed, and the Fleſh riſing, ex- 
pect a Ring- bone, Crown-ſcab, or Duitter- 
bone, 13. The ſetting on of his Head, 
Creſt and Main; for the Head, look by 
his ſide, and fee that it neither ſtand 
too high nor too low, but in a dire& 
Line; that his Neck be ſmall at the ſet- 
ting on of his Head, and long, grow- 
ing deeper to the Shoulders, with an 
high, ſtrong, and thin Main, long, ſoft, 
and ſomewhat Curling; they being beau- 
tiful Characters: Whereas to have the 
Head ill ſet on, is the greateſt Deformity; 
to have any bigneſs, or ſwelling in 1 
Nape of the Neck, ſhews the Poll-Evil, 
or beginning of a Fiſtula; to have a 
ſhort thick Neck, like a Bull, to have 
it falling at the Withers; to have alow, 
weak, thick, or falling Creſt, diſcovers 
want both ot Strength and Mettle ; to 
have much Hair on the Mane, indicates 
intolerable Pulneſs; to have it thin, ſhews 
Fury; and to be without one, ob ſhed, 
is an indication of the Worm in the 
Mane, the Itch, or elſe downright 
Mangineſs. 14. His Back, Ribs, Fil- 
lets, Belly, and Stones, all which you 
are to look to; firſt the Chine, that it be 
broad, even, and ſtraight, that his Ribs 
be well compaſſed and bending outward; 
his Fillets upright, ſtrong, and ſhort, 
and not above an Hand's-breadth between 
his laſt Rib, and Huckle-bone ; his Bel- 
ly well let down, yet laid within his 
Ribs; and his Stones well truſſed to his 
Body, which are all good Marks of 
Health and Perfection: Whereas his 
Chine if it be nazrow, he will never 
carry a Saddle without wounding; and 
to have it bending, or Saddle-backed, 
indicates Weakneis; when his Ribs are 
flat, there is no Liberty for Wind, if 
his Fillets be hanging, long, or weak, 
he'll never clamber or get up a Hill, nor 
carry a Burden; aud to have his Belly 
clung up, or gaunt, or his Srones dan- 
gling down, looſe, or aſide, are both Signs 
of Sickneſs, Tenderneſs, Found'ring in 
the Body, and Unfitneſs for Labour. 15 
His Buttocks; which ſce they be round, 
plump, full, and in an even Level witty 
bis Body; or, if long, that they be wel 
raiſed behind, and ſpread forth at the Set- 
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tiag on of the Tail, which is comely 
and beautiful; Whereas the rarrow Pin— 
Buttock, the Hog, or Swine-R:t.mp, and 
the falling, or dovn-ict P. atrock are full 
of Defermily, an4 ſhevs both an Inu 
ry in Nature, aid thit they arc neither 
ſit nor beconnir © tor Pad, Foot, C Cloth 
or Pillion. 16. i lis hinder Thi: pls, of Gr 18 
kins, which ſe they be wel, lit down, 
Even to the middle Joint, brawny, full, 
and ſwelling, which ver, much argues 
Strength and Good nels; but the ank, 
and ſſender Thigh indicates the contrary. 
17. His Gambiels, have an Eye to the 
Joint behind, and it it be but Skin and 
Bone, Veins and Sinews, and rather ſome— 
what bending, than too ſtraight, ti; 
then perfect as it ought to be: Bur it 
It haz Chaps, or SOTCS on the nend 
Bought, or bending, then it is a Selen. | 
der; if the Joint be fes elled generally al 
over, then the lorſe has got a Blow or 
Bruiſe; it the Swelling be particular, a: 
in the Pit, or hollow Part, or on the in 
fide, and the Vein full and proud, and 
that it be ſoft, it's a Blood-Spavn; 1 
hard, a Bote-S hein; but it the Swelling 
he juſt behind, before the Knuckle, then 
you may Know 1t is a Curb. 18. 111 
hinder Legs, which {ce it they be can. 
flat, and ſfinewyy, then all is well: Bur i: 
fat, they'll nor endure Labour; it iwel 
led, the Greaſe is melten in them; it 
the Horſe be {cit bed above the Paſtern: 
he has the Scratches; it chapped unde. 
his Paſterns, he has Rains, and all ot 
theſe are noiſi me. 19. Left, His 
uh, for the ſciting on of v „nich' whe 
nere is 2 god Buttock, it can nere. 
Nand it; but where the e Contrary. wn 
the Tail can never ſtand weil; for 1 
ought to ſtand hrs ad, hioh, flat. Ss 


coucked a little inward. See Horſe an. 


Hior{e's Age, 
RUNDE LT. RUNLU ET. 5 
Ima |! Ve Net contain? ing an uncertain quan- 
ity of any Liquor, from 2 0 20 Ga 
Jens. A Hunlet ot Wine i: to hold 12 
(Gallons, 
RUNNET or TENNET, the 
. of a Calt, commonly RAS TT 
turn Milk for Checke Cuids, Sce Lurn— 
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before you run 


that may be: 
who! ome tha: 
Cooltng's mot 
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11d CiC2 ily 1 
nouriſh him 
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fort of Ktzots which may be crit! 
4. ed Sli ping: N. ots, Collar, C . 
s' in the tailing of Hares a1 C0 
in the ettit 30 of which, 100 them oe 
as 2 alto the! landles, and the! 50 4-00 16 
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and therefore tt 
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Ground, juſt 
ſpread abroad, 
Hare may be: 


tore he comes 0 


ments, an{ let not any hot Spire* 4 
into his Body: 
waſte: cats are maſt Propefz [ 

ive him When 
dance. and be Gre to do every 11: 


the better. Stec 


Mies, with the Croſslets 601 
or me geen Wheat, or 1 


Wl elle be coe El 'd; an! In } * 
your Collar, male the Kaſt 4e 
i mag inable. for old Mares are vet! 
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fineſt, light ft. and ouicket of Pr: 
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2d being intended to ſurpriye him 
tobt, and one or the o' her will 
zut whereas 'tis the Nature 
ne, being once taken in any of 
K nots to pul! with all his Strength, 
th © rode or never turns about like a 
| k '0 Lite of the Hold-talt, vou 
therck0 © uſe latten- Wire, double 
tet your Knots thus, ix. Take 
Stick. twice as big as one's 
nb, and about a Foot long, at the 
wor. | Fd m ike a lobe 


N the 


* * 


big enough to 
e the Tip of one's little Finger; 
arc vour Collar of String, P ack- 
. W or Wire, it of the la ter, tic the 
Wi --rcof to any firong Packthread 
&- i through the Hole of 
i ia it to ſome ſtrong Bough, 
ich h mult be bent down towards the 
. Afterwards put a ſort Peg of 
an Inch long, ſo that the Jranch 
| 1 et go, may not ſlip your Knot, 
ſtand bent; that donc, open the 
4 ir 5 tothe Largencis of the Math, and 
» Rabbits or Hares be taken, and 
tuin bout to bite off their Chain, 
ref ml/ rubout the little Peg, where- 
v the Bough flies up and {trangles 
ERUNT, a Scotch or Welch 
„Ot a mall Size. 
RU PE E or ROU PI E, an Eaſt- 
„ Coin, worth 25. 3 4. Sterling; 
Wc 16th Part of which, is an Ana, = 
We Quiricr of an Axa is a Pyca, in winch 
ccounts ate Kept at Surat. 
K 1 * UR E, Incording or Burſien- 
| a Horle, is when the Rim, or 
Þ This or Cawl, which holds up his 
is broken, or over-{traincd, or 
hed, ſo as the Guts fall down cither 
t 0 f. Cod, or Flank; and this comes 
Wt by ſome Stripe, or Blow, or by 
0 Strain, in leaping over a Hedoe, 
. Or Pale, or by teaching him to 
"x when he 1s too young ; or by 
Ne him when he is full to run be— 
4 1 Steng h; ſometimes by a ſud— 
P {topping Fm upon uneven Ground, 
K eby las furaddling and flipping, his 
ſ Feet tear | the Kim of his Belly; 
155 to know it are, his forlaking 
cat, and ſanding ſoaring nd lea 
W 0:1 the Side where he is hurt ſt on 


Ncat or 


the Stick, 5 
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that Side you ſearch wit h your Hand 
between his Stones and his T highs up- 
wards to the Body, and ſomewhat above 
the Stone, you may find the Cut {cl 
big and hard in the Fecling, vehereas on 
the other ſide you'll meet with no ſucli 
thing. 

ere are many Medicines in this Di- 
temper prefcrived to be taken id wardly, 


ſuch as Valerian, Rutture wort, ( 
wort, &c. which with the ow wand Nun 
make the Cure the more effectual. ' 


very difhicul: at beſt: Theoutward Nic.ns 
are, bring the Hlorſe into a Place where 
there is a Beam overthwart, and frevw 
| It thick with Straw; after that, put on 
4 Paſterns with 4 Rings on his Feer, 
with the look end of the Rope, and 15 
draw ail his 4 Feet together, and he will 
| fall: Then caſt the Rope over the Bram 
and hoiſt him up, ſo that he may lie 
| flat on his Back, with his Legs upWw1: 80 
without ſtrugaling; that done, you arc 
to bathe his Stones with warm Water 
and Butter melted together, and the 
Stones being ſomewhat warm and well 
ſoften'd, raiſe them up from the Body 
with both your Hands, cloted by the 
Fingers cloſe together; and holding the 
Stones in your Hands in ſuch a Manner, 
work down the Gut into the Pody of 
the Horſe, by ſtroaking it down conti- 
nually with both your Thumbs, till you 
perceive that Side of the Stone to be as 
{mall as the other; after having return'd 
the Gut to the right Place, rake a Lift 
ot 2 Fingers broad, thoroughly anointed 
with freſh Butter, and t: e his Stones Clo'e 
together with it, as nigh the Body as 
may be, but not over-hard, ſo a3 vou 
may put your Finger between: Then 
take the Horſe q: uickly down, and lead 
him gently into the Stable, keeping him 
warm, and let him not * ſtirred for 
the Space of 3 Weeks; but forget not 
the next Day "after you have placed the 
Gut in 1ts right Pace, to unlooſe the Liſt, 
and to take it away; and as well at 
that Time, as every Day once or twice 
after, to caſt a Diſh or 2 of cold Water 
upon his Cods, which will make him 
ſtirink up his Stones, and thereby re- 
ſtrain the Gut from falling down: At 
the 3 z Week: End, to compleat the Cure, 
take 
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take away the Stone on the Side he is 
burften, ſo that he'll hardly be hurſte n on 
that Side again; during the Cure, let him 
neither eat nor drink much, but let his 
Drink be always warm, 

More particularly for the Diſtemper, 
take common Pitch, Dragon s- Blood, 
Powder of Bole Armoniack. Maſtick, and 
Franlincence, of each an Ounce; make 
a Plaiſter of theſe, lay it upon the Loins, 
and upon the Rufture, and let it remain 
till it tall off of it ſelf, it will cure him; but 
yet conditionally, that you give him ſome 
ſtrengthning Things inwardly. 2. When 
by a Relaxation of the Peritonaum, the 
Entrails tall into the Cods, you muſt en- 
deavour to put up the falen Gut with 
your Hands, ; or it it cannot be done 
otherwiſe, caſt the Horſe on his Back 
upon ſoft Ground; bind both his Legs 
on each Side together, and having bathed 
his Stones with Juke-warm Water, put 
up the Gut gently with your Hand; 
then apply the following Bag, «Take 
Comfrey roots, Bark of Pomegranate 
and Oak-Trees, Cyprus-Nuts, green 
* OakApple, Sumach and Barberries, of 
« each 4 ounces; Annis and Fennel Seeds, 
* of each 2 ounccs; Flowers of Pome- 
« granates, Chamomile, and Melilot, of 
each 2 Handfuls; and Powder of crude 
« Allum halt a Pound: Put al} theſe to- 
gether into a Bag, large enough to cover 
the Stones, and fow 1t after the Manner 
of a Quilt; then boil this Bag for 2 
Hours ina large Pot-tull of Sloe-wine, or 
(if that cannot be had) of chick red Mine, 
after which, apply it moderately hot to 
the Stones, tying it on dextrouſly with 
a Bandage paſling round the Flanks, and 
faſten'd on the Rump ; you are alſo to 
heat the Quilt in the ſame W ine every 24 
Hours, and continue the uſe of it for a 
conſiderable Time. Aiterwards the Cods 
may be fomented with Aſtriagent Baths, 
and the Part ſupported by convenient 

Truſſes; but the ſureſt Remedy is to 
geld the Horſe, when his Guts are put 
up; for by that Means the Cods ſhrink 
up, and the Entrails fall no more into 
them. 

RUSHES, FLAGS, . exc. that 
annoy Lands, are moſt effectually de- 


ſtroy'd by Draining ; 1t the Drains be 


baked, ſtewed, or preſerved in lan 
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cut below their Roots, ſo a; 70 ds 
away the Matter that feeds them. +44, 
heaping Aſhes or Soot on them; 1+ 116). 
ploughing them up, and laying the |... 
in high Ridges. 
RUSSET, a dark brown (; 
lour. 
RUSSET ſmall, a fwee: 
whole Tree is always Cankery, 
RUSSET-PEAR,of which, 
is a large and {mall Sort, but the g 
dleſize is the beſt, produced in a * 
handſome ſhaped, and having a on 
ſtalk, grey, but reddiſh on one H 
dark · red on the other, interlined with 
which grows yellow when rpc 
Pulp is tender and fine, Juice moi? :: 
pertumed. This Pear is good either ta 


Are! 
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dry Sweet-meats. The Tree prolye 
every where, and may be plante z! 
Standard or Dwarf, or againſt 2 V:": 
but it does not laſt very long. 2585 
Fruit becomes ripe at the Emil of 4- 
guſt, or Beginning of September, 

RUSSETIN AROMATIC! 
or GOLD EN, an incomo mae 4 
ple, of a Gold- coloured Coat ung 
Ruſſet-Hair, with ſome Warts o 
its Figure a flattiſh round, and Pu; 
a yellow Colour. This Frun 1+ 
rips till after Michaelmus, but »& 
over the Winter, having a mot 
licious ſpicy Taſte, and melting n= 
Mouth. 

RUSSETIN GRE E Nau 
and hard Apple, long, laſting, a" ©! 
pleaſant Taſte, 2. The REH 
a leſſer Size, an excellent Fruit, n 
wiſe of long Conti::uance. | 
ſharp Ruſſetin, a good Apple to: CL 
and Keeping, the Tice being am 
dinary Bcarer. 

RUSSETIN-PEAR, 1” 
Pear, ſhap'd like the Roel, 0 3" 
light Jabela- colour, as the dry Man 
its Pulp is tender and delicate, Ju" 
much ſugared and musked, Fc U 
Oclober. 1 
RU T, The Track or mark © * 
in the Road; alſo the copuiation df 
wild Boars, gc. 1 

RUTLAND, an Inland Ces 
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the leaſt of all thoſe in EH © 
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-thoward by Lincolnſhire, Eaſt and 
Wh by Northamptonſhire, from which 
& River Heland ſeparates it, and on the 
Fel by Leiceſterſſure; being not above 
les in _ trom North to South, 
nd but 9 in breadth from Eaſt to Welt, 
@ which compaſs of Ground it contains 
$1000 Acres, and about 3260 Houles; 
thc whole bein divided into 5 Hundreds, 
Pberein are 48 Pariſhes, and but 2 Mar- 
ke: Towns, neither whercof has the 

wiege to ſend Members to Parlia- 
bert. This County, for the big- 
Mac: of it, is as fruitful as any, but more 
er ccaly the Vale of Catmoys ; for be- 
„es its plenty of Corn, it breeds abun- 
018 :-M&:ce of Cattel, and feeds great Flocks 
gf Sheep, whoſe Fleeces participate of 
e colour of Earth, which is red, from 
Vence the County took its Name: It's 
Wo well cloathed with Wood, and wa- 
red with freſh Streams, the principal 
Fhercot are the Heland and the WWaſh, 
th; 1 temperate and wholeſome Air, and 


pot ſubject to Fogs : And, Laſtly, is ſtock- 
T1 & with more Parks, conſidering the ex- 
en thereof, than any other County in 


te Kingdom. 


mae 
01 RYAL, a Spaniſh Coin worth 6 
piece 3 Farthings of Engl; Money. 


WT bc 1:alian Ryal is current tor 7 Pence; 
es Ryals amount to the value of a 
os call'd a Piece of Eight. 

RYE, AGrain generally known, that 
delghts in a dry warm Land, but wil! 
py in moſt forts of Soil, ſo that the 
Eh be well temper'd and looſe: The 
cia Scaſon for ſowing it, is about 
„ tember, after a Summer's Fallow, ac— 
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„ ng as the Weather permits, but this 
de done in the drieſt time, for the 
i bon drowns it; whence the Old 

Lountry-Phraſe of ſowing Rye in the Duſt, 


eat in the Dirt: It is quick of 
Croveth, ſoon up after 'tis ſown, and 
Woner in the Ear, uſually in April; as 
[#0 0oner Tipe than other Grain; yet in 
Tits Wine Places'tis cuſtomary to ſow Wheat 
he mixt, which grow up and are 
Weiped together. The ſprinkling of a 
Witt le Dung or Mud upon Rye-land, will 
pe 'remely advance a Crop, tho? laid but 
i the thickneſs it is for other Corn, 


RT E 
its produce is commonly about 20 Buſh- 


els upon an Acre. 

For the keeping of Rye- meal, there is 
no better Method than to bolt and ſearce 
it from the Bran, which is very apt to 
putrity and make it muſty: Afterwards 
it may be put into clean and dry Casks, 
that are tight and well bound; treading 
it in as hard as is poſſible, and then head- 
ing the Veſſel up cloſe. The general uſe 
of Rye is for Bread, either by it ſelf, or 
mixt with Wheat: It makes Bread moiſt, 
and gives it a particular Taſte agreeable 
to moſt Appetites; but Bread made alto- 
gether of Rye is of an harder concoction, 
than that ot Wheat, and windy even fo 
ro as to cauſe priping Pains in the Bow- 
cls. 


8. 


ACK, of Cotton-wooll, a quantity 

from an 1121. anda half, or 4 Hun- 
dred weight : Of Sheeps-wooll, 26 Stone, 
every Stone containing 14 Pounds, but 
in Scotland 24 Stone, and each Stone 16 
Pounds. 
| SA DDLE; the antient Romans had 
not the uſe of Saddle and Stirrups, net- 
ther was it put in practice till the time 
of Conſtantine the Great A. C. 340, as 
we learn from the Greek Hiſtorian Zo- 
naras, Who (throughout his whole Hi- 
ſtory) makes no mention of a Saddle for 
2 Horſe, before ſuch time as Conſtans 
endeavouring to deprive his Brother Con- 
ſtant ine ot the Empire, made Head againſt 
his Army, and ent'ring into the Squadron 
where he himſelf was, caſt him beſide 
the Sadille of his Horſe: But now there 
are ſeveral forts in uſe. 1. The Run- 
ning-Saddle, which is a ſmall one with 
round Skirts, 2. Burford Saddle, that 
has the Scat and the skirts both plain. 
3 Pal-Saddle, of which there are 2 forts, 
ſome made with Burs before the ſeat, 
and others with Bolſters underthe Thighs. 
4. A French Pad-Saddle, the Burs of 
which come wholly round the ſeat. F. 
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A Port wantle Saddle, that has a Cantle 
behind the feat, to keep the Portmantle: 
or other Carriage off the Rider's Back. 
G6. A VWar-Saddle, that has a Cantle and 
2 Polſter, behind and before, alto a fair 
Bolfier. 7. The Pagk-ſaddle. 8. For 
the leſt and moſt modern Faſhion of a 
great Saddle, See Plate 2. As for the ſe- 
veral parts of a aue, and the deſcrip- 
tion of them they will be found under 
their ſeveral Heads as they fall out in Al 
phabeticu order, as Bars, Buckle, or 
Girth buckle, Cruet, Crupper, Buckle and 
Straps, Girth, Girth-web, Gullet-plate, 
Hmder-plate, L:ops, Male-girths, Male- 
Pillen, Male-ſiraps, Male-ſticks, Nerve, 
Pawnel, Pommel, Bodlie or Body-girth, 
ſhating the Shirt, ſtraining the Web, ſtuf- 
fig ite Vonnel, Surſiugle, Irappings, 
ee, Haunty, &c. but tor the parts of 
a Bridle, {ce under Bridle, and of a Side— 
ſadille under $1e-ſaddle. 
SADDLE-GALL, when a Horſe's 
Back is hurt or fretted with the Saddle, 
ir may becur'd by bathing the Part with 


SAF 
mer, ſome ſay Aſarch; 'tis incret 
the Roots, and to be take: 1 
once in 3 Years, and then man 
Roots may be obtained ; then 
ſetting them is in Rows, 2 Ii, 
der, and 2 3 Inches deep, 5417 
Ranges muſt be 4 or 5 a-pat. 
better Weeding, or Nloetns ot, 
About Septeinber the Flower 51 


the midit whereof comes up 2 0. 


* 
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Cluves that grow upright when e 
ot tie Flowers ſpread abroad; 


Chives are the Saffron, Which 19 
to gather gently between \ yur | 
and Thumb carly in a Morin 
it will return into the Body oi 
er again; and this Work may 
nu'd for the ſpace of a Mon h. ?: 
comes the drying of it, whic' 1; 
done in a {mall Kiln made of ( 
with very little Fire, but carer. .: 
dance, 3 Pounds thereot most. v..: 
making one dry: Theadvantave 6 


Plant is very conſiderable, for bug 8 
may bear from 7 to 15 Pounds, 4: 


Urine or warm Wine; and ſometimes | been ſold from 20 Shillings to 5 Var 
wien the Sore is large with the Second! per Pound; whereas the Coſt in then, 
Water, ſtrewing over it the Powder of nagement amounts but to 4 Pound,“ 
an old Rope or Flax, and conſuming the, Crocus. 
prou.! Fleſh with Htriol or Colcothar, SAFFRON-KIULN; it con{!%:' 
SAFFLOW, or BASTAR D- an Oaken Frame, Lathed on ever! 
SAFFRON, an Herb growing about! 12 Inches ſquare in the bottom, 2 
Norten and Aſhton in Oxfordſhire, and high and 2 Foot ſquare at the ro, 
us'd by Dyers for the dying of ſcarlet, | which is nailed a Hair-cloath fruit 
which is uſually planted in Rows, about by Wedges drove into the ſides, 1 
a Foot diſtant for the conveniency of ; ſquare Board and a Weight to pe. 
Hocing : It grows upon a round Stalk down, weighing about a (quaricr & 
3 or 4 loot high, and at the top, bears] Hundred : The inſide of the &, © 
a great open ſtalky Head, out of which y vered ail over with the ſtrongeſt Pore 
Hue many gold-colour'd Threads of a] Clay, very well workt weichen 


ON 


moſt bright firing Luſtre, which are | ſomewhat above 2 Inches ek; 
gather'd every Day, as they ripcn, and] bottom muſt be lined with Cy 4.07 
dr y' tor uſe. Inches thick which is the Heart 110 - 

SAFFRON, a Plant that bears a|the Fire on, wherein is tobe 01492 + 
yellowiſh and ſweet- ſmelling Flower of | tle hole to put the Fire, the out!” 
the ſame Name much valued for the | be plaiſter'd over with Lime and 119 
Virtue, and more eſpecially counted a] SAGE, an Herb vhercot og 1 
great chearer of the Heart: That which | ſeveral forts, the Red. Green, e -* 
crows in our own Country is eſteemed | Variegated ; but the firſt is the bits © 
the beſt in the World, and ſhould there- |the young Leaves are a very wh 
tore be more propagated : It delights in Sallet in the Spring; its flips ? * 
a dry ſound Land, brought into a perfect | April or May, are very apt to 7! 
Tillage by Manure and good Husbandry ; |*Tis commonly a Border plant 3 ! ( 
tic time of Planting is about Midſum- wt of which has no hing pu tics 2” 
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te that of the others, as Reſemary 
Ender; [{ormwood, &c. It is Taile: 
, T7 1160 * ne &1ps 0! 131 anche in tlic 
Amine 0 Ab This Herb being 
o be intectea i) Serpents and Teas 
B their ver emoun Bre 1th, ketorc utc 
| „be waſhed in Wine, and to pre- 
the Infection of the laid Cicnures, 
«ch wil inciy fe: her themiclves under 
ade, it cht a always to grow to- 
with Rute: It's not good for 
„len, nor in hot atons: "Tis 
10 ry of a hot ching and dry 
ö the tors ot the red being 
nn Dory wothed, with the F low: 
1rain all the rohe Pro "Pe Tties of o- 
hot Plants, more efpoctaily com- 


Py 
* 10 


” = 
% 


I. 


eo the Bain and Nerves, puil- 
py the Þ ood. good £9) he Pallcy, 
8 c. In Non, tis a Pant en- 


de venhſo many ard wondertul Pro- 
2 that the aſlicuous U (et it 
1 0 render Men immorta!: W 

etore but allow the ener tops 
te 1, eaves, but principaz!) 


N ro ominant. 


Fi mh re ſo termed. 


Grak otherwiſe call'd Atedich- Fd. 
u Trefoil, and Suna or Horned Clo— 
gras, which has obtain'd the preter- 
Fen 0 Clover in Euglaud, a conti- 


bps 


. ping 20 Years on poor Land, and 
0 ti improved the ſame, that trem 
vie per Acre, 20 Acres together ha 
"conſtantly worth 30 s. per Act 
bell continued to be good. It will 
n the pooreſt and barreneſt! 
except in ſneer and ſlight Sands, 
Ws, and Ae cold and we! Grounds 
rh not proper | tor it: {for on rich 
the Weeds deſtroy it; beſides, 
docs confiferably advance and not 
* verifh the Land whereon it grows, 
my be broke up and fovrn with 
n till ir be or of Fears and then 
a ed Wt h St. Fon as tormeily. 
Nr zuſt be e far ente qu, ti 
au tlie Cloter Zr. 5 iced, be caulle 
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en 
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Fade el the Kingdom it has been, 


ger in proof than It; 10 that 100 the [!lands of the Levait. 
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e fed is much larger and lightei and 
it may be ſowen with Oats and Barley 
5 the c ,: The belt proportion is + 
buſtc.:s on an Acre ; tor which the 
(Ground { ould be made tine, as is uſu- 
ally done tor Barley; let it not be teil 

caſt Year, becauſe the {weetnel thereof 
will provoke the Cattel to bite too near 
the Ground, very much to the injury 
of Sr. Ton. T he beſt ſowing time a- 
eme, ishom the beginning o“ Aug, 7:2] to 
the end ot- Septen ber : but it mixt with 
other Gram, then from the beginning of 
February to the end of March, and the 
carlier the better in either Scaſon; and 
11 better ſown alone than with other 
Grain: The Land muſt be well harrow- 


cd Loth betore and ajter; much 8 
C 


is Inj ricus thereto ; 0 that great Cart 
Would be kept out o it to the zd Vear. 
1 ” . N ing; it mull be 
© vegmning Of April: When 
cut about ps middle of Aiy it makes 


excellent lay, ſecds Oxen a mirably welt, 


„the Flow. | and breeds al 3 ince of Milk that makes 
8 our cold Sallets, yet 10 as not to choice Butter 5 m the Autumn and Part 


of the Winter, Sheep may feed upon it, 


SAILS, in Falcom, the Wings of; and will tarten very ſpecdily. 


SAKER or SAC RE, a kind of 


SAINT FOIN, or Loy Hay, a ſort Haw! „ the 3d inclteem, next the F. lcon 


and Gerſalcen, but ditÞcult to be ma— 
nag'd ; being a Pallenger or Peregrine 
Hai whole Ey rie hs not as vet been 
diſbovered by any; but they are found 
She is 
ſomewehat longer than the H ar Faul- 
her Plume ruſt, ard rog ned, the ſear 
of her Fout and Beak like the Lanner; 
ler Pounches fort; however ſhe has 
great ſtength, and is hardy to all kind 
of Fowl, being more diſpoſed to the 
Fic a prcat deal than to the Brock, and 

clights to prey on great Fowl, as the 
DR Goole, ec. "bit for the Crane 
fc 15 not o free to fly at her as the Tag- 
er d Faitou : She is lo good tor the 
eller Fowl, © Pheaſants, Vartridres, CC. 
anc 15 ki {o dainty of her diet, as 
on, - vit noed Hawks uſually ac. 

This 1am will make exce{lent ſport _, 
with a Kite, W ho, as foon as the ices 
the Hater (the Male whercof is call'd 
1 $3cker ct} cuts off, immediately beta = 

cr 
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her ſelf to, ard truſts in the goodneſs 
of her Wings, and gets to her pitch as 
hiph as poſlibly ſhe can, by making ma- 
ny towers and wrenches in the Air; 
which if well obſerved, together with 
the variety of the Conteſts and Bicker- 
ings between them, mult create much 
Pleaſure to the Spectator: Of all Birds 
this Sakey has the longeſt Train, ard is 
made to hire as other Hawks are; but 
there being but few of them in England, 
there need no more to be ſaid of her, 

SAL POLYCHRESTUM, a 
peculiar Medicine for Horſes may be 
thus prepar d: Set a Crucible or 
Iron: pot in the midſt of a heap of 
„live Coals, till it be all over red-hot, 
even at the bottom, then caſt into 
% it with a Spoon a mixture of Sul- 
« phur, or Brimſtone, and fine Salt-pe- 
„% fre, both in Powder, of each halt 
« an Ounce ; whercupon it will break 
% out into a Flame: When the Flame 
« diſappears, ſtir the Matter at the bot- 
„ tom with the ſame Iron-inſtrument, 
* to make the Fire penetrate it more 
«*« effeCtually; caſt in more of the fame 
« Mixture by ſpoonfuls, ſtirring the 
« Matter as before, after the diſappear- 
* ing of the Flame betwcen every 
« Spoonful ; and continue in the ſame 
« manner, till the whole Mixture be 
« caſt in: Then cover the Crucible, 
* and lay Coals on the top and every 
* Where round the Sides, ſuffering it to 
« cool of its ſelf. After 'tis Cold, beat 
« the Matter to Powder, which it 
right. ordered will be of a pale Roſe- 
* colour; or elſe white, when the Salt- 
« petre is not very pure; but if it be 
gray iſh *tis nought. 

Four Pounds of mixture will yield a 
Pound and a halt of Salt; the Salt diſ— 
ſolves in Water, and grows red in the 
Fire without waſting, Tis ſo very 
cooling that it muſt not be given alone, 
but corrected with half an Ounce of 
Funi per- Berries to an Ounce of the Salt, 
or with ſcrapings of Nut meg in moiſten'd 
Bran: If the Horſe will not eat it fo, 
let it infuſe all Night in a quart of 
Wine and give it him luke-warm, faſt- 
ing. And farther, fog a beating of 
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the Flanks, and a bak'd drynef ,; 
Dung, 3 or 4 Gliſters, with + (..... 
of Sal Polychreſt to each, arc ot vous 
good uſe. : 
SALLET-DRESSING. 9 
the Ingredients are gathered and pu 
tion'd, for which ſce Preparatory, . 
that the Endive have all its ©, 
Leaves ſtripped off, flicing in +, 
white; in like manner the Cy. 
alſo is to have the hollow green 9 
or Stalk trimmed and divided, {53 
in the blanched part, and cutting /. 
Root in 4 equal parts: The La. 
Creſſes, Radiſhes, &c. mult be Ce: 
ſitely picked, cleanſed, waſhed an :; 
into the ſtrainer, ſwing'd and #-;, 
gently, and, if you pleaſe ſeparate: « 
all together; becauſe ſome like 2; 
well blanched and bitter Herbs, i: «:- 
with the reſt: Others mingle Fus 
Succory, and Rampions Without de. 
ction, and generally eat Celle, b; ©; 
ſelf, as alſo ſweet Fennel. | 
From April to September, and dum 
all the hot Months, Grinea-Vett'r, i 
Hoyſe-Raddiſh may be lett ou, 24 
therefore they are only mention's in 
dreſſing, which ſhould be done th: 
The Herbs being handſomely prce!!: 
and ſpread on a clean Napkin be 
you, are to be mingled together n 
of the Earthen glazed Diſh.cs: Then © 
the Oxelæon; take of clear and pe 
ly good Oil Olive, 3 parts; ot 
ſharpeſt Vinegar, or the juice of 1: 
mon or Orange one part; and tht 
let ſteep ſome ſlices of Horſe 
with a little Salt; ſome in a teri: 
Vinegar, gently bruiſe a pod of C 
Pepper, ſtraining both the Vnega?: 4 
art, to make uſe ot either, or or! 
3 or both, as they beſt ike; ! 
add as much Tewksbary, or other © 
Muſtard grated, as will lye upon: 
halt Crown piece; beat and mi! 
| theſe very well together; but g 
not on the Oil and Vinegar til imme 
ately before the Sallet is ready d 
caten, and then wiih the Volks 0 
new-laid Eggs, boiled and made . 
ſquaſh and bruiſe them all in 2 85 
with a Spoon, and laſtly, pour * 
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„eon the Herbs, ſtirring and mingling 
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them till they be wel! and thoroughly 
Iimbibed; not {forgetting the Sprinbungs 
o tromaticks, and ſuch Flowers as are 
thouoht convenient; and garniſhing the 
Di with the thin Slices of Herſe ra- 
il; red Beet, Barberries, XC. But ob- 
ere that the Liquids may be made morc 
er acid, as is moſt agreeable to your 
FT alte. 
ALLE Ts; theſe in general con- 
Kt of certain eatable Plants and Herbs 
Improved by Culture, Induſtry, and Art 
the Gardiner: Or as others will have 
* they are a Compolition of Plants and 
IR 00's of ſeveral Kinds, to be exten raw 
bo: w7een, blanch'd or candied, fimple and 
$ themfelves, or intermingied with 
hors, according to the Seaton: But 
& re boiled, baked, pickled, or ot her- 
e dilguis'd, and variouſly accommo- 
rd by skiltul Cooks, to render them 
ect to the more nice Palates; but 
erbe, &c. do not ſo properly chal- 
eeſthe Name of Sallet, tho' ſome 
Ne ccriticid much upon the Matter: 
Wlowever, in a Word,, by Sallet, is to 
Nu derſtood in a true Senſe, a paiticu- 
r Compound of certain crude and freth 
erbe, ſuch as uſually are or may be 
wy eaten with ſome ſharp Juice, Oil, 
cc. to give them a grate! ul guſt ond 
; chicle. 
8 SALLOW, a Tree otherwiſe call'd 
Wo4t;-willow, It is a Plant calily rais'd 
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i LP"! of grezt uſe, if it be planted within 
1 rech of Water in a mooriſh Ground, 
Nat a at Plain, it will grow much the 
{eps 18 
C *ALMON; a large Tiſh always 
ca; eeling in Rivers that are not brackith, 
oe; ſcharge themſelves into the Sea, 
e; 4 {pawning commonly in 4414, 
ther ch becomes a Samlet the following 
upon rig: The Milter and Spawner having 
mig umd their natural Duty, they then 
but p de themſelves to the Seca; but it it 
1000887721 that by Wears, or otherwile, 
y ne hindered, fo as not to find a 
ks 0 mo the Sea, they grow outrageous, 
de 10 «me tick. lean, pine away, 2nd dic 
140 * Years time: But if they ſpawn in 
OU 


1 9 * 

( * Mean wwe from thence procecds a 
h . 4 »} L 221 
Ni Salmon, call'd S'coger, Which wil! 
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never be large; for it's the Sea that 
makes them grow big, and ireſh Rivers 
tat; and fo much the tarther they are 
nom the Sea up the River, the tatter 
they grow, and the better their Food. 
Nay, 1's very remarkable that this Fiſh 
orows from a Samler to a Salmon in as 
Mort a Time as a Gotlin will become a 
Goole. 

SALMON-FISHING; they 
bite beſt at 3 in the Afternoon, in the 
Months of May, June, Fuly, and Au- 
guſt, it the Water be clear, ſome little 
Breeze of Wind ſtirring; eſpecially if 
the Wind blows againſt the Stream, and 
near the Sea. A Saimon is catch'd like 
a Trout, with Worm, Fly, or Minnow, 
and the Garden-worm 1s an excellent 
Bait tor him if it be well fcour'd, and 
Kept in Mols 20 Days; in which Time 
the {aid Worms arc very elear, tough, 
and lively, But that the Fiſherman 
may not be deceived in his Search after 
Salmon, he muit take Notice that this 
has not his conſtant Reſidence, like a 
Trout, but removes often, coveting to be 
as ncar the Spring-head as may be, and 
{lwimming generally in the deepeſt and 
broadeſt Parts of the Rivers near the 
Ground. 

There is a particular manner of Fiſh- 
ing tor Salmon with a ring on the top ot 
the Red, thro' which the Line may be 
zun to what length is thought conveni- 
ent, having a Whcel-alto near the Hand. 
The artificial Fly is good for a Bait; 
then a Troll is to be uicd, as for the Pike, 
he being a ſtrong Fiſh ; your Flies mult 
be allo large, with Wings and Tails very 
long : But though when you ſtrike him 
he'll plunge and bounce, yet he does not 
uſually endeavour to run to the length 
of the Line, as a Trout will do, and 
therefore there is leſs danger of breaking 
the Line. 

Again, if you would Angle for Sal- 
mon at Ground, then take 3 or 4 Gar- 
den-worms well ſcour'd and put them 
on the Hook at once, fiſhing with them 
in the fame manner as vou do for Trot ; 
but be ſure to give the Salton time to 
gorge the Bait, an! be not over-haſty, 
unleſs your Bait be fo tender as not to 
endure nibbling at. 
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SALMOND-PEEL, a Fiſh that 
agrecs with the Salmon, in the red Co- 
jour of its Fizſh, ard perhaps alſo in 
kind: Of theſe there is ſo great ſtore in 
ſome Rivers of Wales, that they become 
of very little value, and the Fiſhermen 
ſometimes throw them to the Hops. 

SALMON-PIPE, an Engmeto 
catch Salmon, or fuchlike Fiſh. 

SALMON-SEWSE, the young 
Fry of Salons. 

SAIL PICON, a Ragoe uſually 
mace for large Joints of Beet, Veal, or 
Mutton, whicharec to be ſerved uproaſted 
tor the {ide Diſhes, 

SALSIFLIE, or Goat's-Beard ; the 
common Sort is multiplied only by Sceds, 
which in all reſpects is almoſt like 
Scorxonera, except the Colour, that is a 
little greyer. Tis of a long oval Form, 
as if it were ſo many ſmall Cods all 
over ſtreaked, and engraven in the Spa- 
ces between the Streaks, which are ſome- 
what ſharp pointed towards the End, 
See Spaniſh Salſaſie. 

SALT, is either Natural or Factiti- 
ous; the natural is either Rock Salt, 
which is Sal Gemma, or Salt made by 
the Sun, brought from the Iſle of May, 
&c. The factitious is produced in Eng- 
land, France, and ſevetal other Countries; 
being made of Salt of Sea-Water, thick- 
en'd by Evaporation; and this is taken 
cither trom Salt-fountains, or the Sea 
it felt. That call'd Rock ſalt is found in 
the I::dics, and Perſia, as allo in many 
high Mountains of Europe, being only 
common Salt petrify'd, in Virtue like 
that we ule in our Food and Nouriſh- 
ment, yet it is both ſtronger, and purer. 
The other natural ſort made by the Sun, 
is found where that Luminary ſhines ve- 
Ty hot, and the Tides vary but little; 
being produced in this Manner. During 
the Rains, the Wind veers or chops 
about more ſoutherly than at other times, 
and the Sea ſwells higher, making its 
Paſſage thro' the Banks into ſome ſhal- 
low Lakes; and covering a large Plain 
of Sand, where in Summer-time when 
the Sea is fallen lower, it cruſts and kerns 
into large Salt; and cakes allo into big 
Pieces; where either by the Inhabitants, 
or dy thoſe that come to ſetch it, tis 
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laid up in Heaps, and afterwsrd: 55 
vey'd by Aſſes to the Water: ide, ad 
thence ſhipped off. Much of thi- 5 
is found at Farbo in Barbary, on + 7, 
of red Sand, made purely by the 11: 
of the Sun, where the Sea (not chino 
or flowing above a Foot) makes its u, 
thro' the fandy Banks into it, Ang 70 
that named Bay- ſalt, it is made in tt 
Iſle of Rhee, and in the Province 4 
Xaintong e in France; and kerned or gu 
nulated on Marſhes and Sca- Mud. +, 
the meer Heat of the Sun; likewis 
ſhallow Beds or Mud-pans of abc: 1; 
Foot ſquare, and about 2 Inches (+; 
which are filled from Ponds det +17 
from one another, of 20 and !-. 
ches deep, and fo gradually dect 
thereby to change Sea- Liquor ir ; 
ſtrong Brine; which it the Ex!) > 
red, makes the Salt dirty and bro: 
if blue, the more white: By rezvong 
which Dirt, Sand, and Bittern in t% 
Salt of May, and the Bay-ſalts dico ca 
ing the Herrings, &c. the Dutch hut 
long ſince prohibited the Ute ot H 
on ſevere Penalties; and 'twere ve. : 
we did the fame allo, at was onc . 
der'd in Council in the Year 166}. 
For the Faclitious Salt, the moſt em 
nent Salt-fcuntains or Springs tourd 
England are in Cheſhire, Worceſter, Hart 
ſhire, Northumberland and Staffora/vn 
Now, where the Salt isboiledup, bet 
ought to be a boiling-Houſe, ca": 
Saltern near the Place of the Brine, “ 
but one Story high, of Stone or Bft 
like a Barn; but a Foot open o 
Ridge, for the Steam to paſs, an" 
large as to contain many Pans: ca! 
which Pans is to have a Furnace 4 
Grate, built with {quare Brick flor 
on each Side, like a Ridge, or) 
Funnel; and at ſuch an Height, that 
Grate being 3 Foot from the C 
the Boiler or Pan may be 2 Foot 30 
ters from the Grate; which nu 
made of wrought Iron-Bars, a 1 
and a quarter ſquare; the leg 
the Grate 3 Foot and an bb, 
Breadth 3 Foot, and the Bars half 2! © 
aſunder, and 2 or 3 Bars athwatt © 
to ſupport them. To the Gre 
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an Iron-Door, where you f, ; 
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Furnace with Coals; and on each Side 
another little Iron-Door for Vent-Holes, 
to be kept open or ſhut at Pleaſure. 
| The Pans may be made of what Bigneſs 
ona think fit, either caſt, or wrought, 
> Wie hercot the firſt is the belt for this Uſe; 
me of the Pans are caſt in 4 Picces, 
and rivetted together with Bar. iron, and 
the Holes and Cracks ſtopped up with 
Putty: And the like is to be done when 
caſt Pan cracks; alſo according to the 
Panels of your Pans, fo in Proportion 
muſt the Furnace and Grates be. 
but the Want of Brine-Springs on 
e Laſtern-Coaſt, occalion'd the Neceſ- 
„ot waking Salt at Shields, &c. 
here they uſe Pans of wrought Iron, 
8 or 19 Foot long, 12 . and 14 
Iyches deep; the Fuel being a Kind of 
ty droſſy Coal taken from the upper 
part of the Mine; and having let in Sca- 
Ver, as the Workmen commonly do 
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den Fpring-Tides, into their Ponds, call'd 
| 7s, they pump it from thence into 
cir Pans, which are 6 or 7 times filled, 
e, haf or more every time boiled away, 
nee of ore it becomes Salt. The Brine be- 
: Da in, the Fire is to be kindled with 
0 or ch large Coals as will both cake and 
110d re, which are thrown in by Degrees 
HP cepup the Fire; and where Sea-coal 
ahn dot ke had, Turf or Wood may do. 


: _ 1 the Brine be ſtrong, the Pan need 
de quite filled. After a vigorous 

ie of 2 Hours or more, the Brine be- 
"510 hew, and is ready to kern or gra- 
ue, which is known by a little Skin 
Top; they skim it, faving the Scum 


: eiche | 

ace 1nd th it may not be loſt. And whercas 
„ bee ts whatever contain or yield 
t Mite nd, Which is ſupposd to pctrify in 
tür for that if the Liquor be beſore- 
G Frained thro? brown Paper, yet up- 


ling, this Sand will ariſe; and 


ot 37 reg; 1 . . 

| mul "Pa ie Pan boiling violently in the 

„ an [0 5 e, the Sand is caſt towards the Cor- 

eng! . Wire i falls to the Bottom of 
575 hs, before the Salt precipitates or 

af E. Go. 5 with a broad Rake raked to 

wart dee order of the Pan, and then taken 
* with Ladles 


, and put into wooden 


Welles 1} he 
* ke Whoel-barrowys, open at one 


be grine- tubs, that the Brine taken off 
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end, which are placed upon Stands or 
Beams under the Clearers. 

The Sand thus removed, that the St 
yet floating in the Liquor, may precipi- 
tare or fall down, you are to ſhut up 
the Vent-Holes and Door, ſo the Fire 
will go out, and after 12 Hours time, 
the Salr will fall to the bottom and 
grow hard, a Liquor, which is the Bit- 
rern, remaining at Top; which bein 
again boiled away, yields more Salt. 
But that the Salt may precipitate cr 
ſhoot quickly, after the Liquor is 
ſcumm'd, the Sand raked out, and the 
Fire holes ſtopp'd, put into the Liquor 
ſome Beet-Suet and Wine- Lees, of each 
a like Weight; melt and mix them to- 

ether, and putting an Ounce of this 

lixture upon the end of a Slice, turn it 
round on the Sur face of the Liquor till 
it be ſpent: Then atter 2 Hours at moſt, 
open the Vent-Holes and Door, quicken 
the Fire, and lay away the Liquor in 
a good Meaſure, fo will the Salt lie in 
the Bottom fit to be removed; which 
raked up to one fide take out, and put 
into Cribbs, or running Veſſels like Hay- 
Racks, with looſe Ribs on each ſide, 
ſo cloſe to one another, that a mil. d halt 
Crown will ſcarce go berween. After 
8 hours drawing, it will be a hard ker- 
ned Salt, and may he taken away, but 
yet continue. dripping about 3 Wecks 
more, and afterwards it not often moved, 
will become Rocky; at the removing 
thercof, to prevent the Pans from crack- 
ing or burning, {:cſh Coals are to be put 
on the Fire, and the door and vent- holes 
to be cloſe Nur. 

The Liquor in the Pan which may 
now be placed a little inclining to one 
corner, is called Bittern, which is to be 
all taken out but a little to keep the Pan 
from burning, drained trom the Salt, 


and caſt away or reſerved for Salt- petre- 


makers, and the Pan immediately filled 
with treſh Brine for another boiling 3 
that done encreaſing the Fire, procecd 
45 before. A Pan of Brine of moderate 
ſtrength in 8 hours time, will be com- 
picatiy made into Salt, with ihe expence 
of one Buſhel and a half of Coals, which 
will make aPan of Salt fem 2 Buſhels 

T-2þ at 
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and an half, to 4 Buſle's of Salt, or 
more according as the Liquor is in good- 
nci; or Stren; wth, 

Littern, as 'tis more incident to {o- 
reton Salt, {o care ſhould be taken to ſe- 
para' e what there is of it ftiom our En- 
eli Salt, whereof the Cheſhire, and 
Horcefierſhire kind is commonly the 
tree? trom it; the Men of thoſe places 

oſirinely aſſuming, that the Salt in 
thoſe 0 Guntics is not incumber'd with 
it at all. Other place: alſo have as good 
repute in this relpect as they; and ih 
wa, to know v * er Salt be gore 


— 
— 
* 
do 


VOOG. GH) Ul. "ttt! n, 155 ; $ 3 


' 


After G. ni 11 - GI in abet ours 


time. and ke ps ſo Gat Fire fi it 

| or more; and if 
, and in a dry place, it may 
keep ior or 3 ears, or more, . 
*Tis purely Mhftc, and tree from Drols; 


* 


* 
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labour, and being more apt to g 
crack; this Mud, for the mah. 
ponds or Ciſterns, ſhouid be a 
deep, or more, expoſcd to the M. 


to kcep Brine in without ſo hi 


atter it comes trom thc bn 
we call sun— - pans, wherein it 
to its due ſtrengih, and th 


0 the aid Ponds * wo! if () ( 1 
covered with a Tiled Root, co! 


o:1ſe, to prefer: 03 ſtore in 
mio; an 1; 


5. * 


1 «1 2 "ni © ht 4 _ 
Ot it al - 1 1 Cnterns arc l 


hy * 
4 —— 


As for the ſituation, it gt 


ſuch a place as may be orGtio 


Foot at rhe | CVE {t Sp: 1 ing T. 


whereas he higheſt Spring Tide 
ally If ic be a dend from . 
ma” raiſe the V ter ꝙ of 10 Voc 
4 = 2 In e Fl er I TING mm: ly ve ich er than the ov. eit S; ring. Tide. 


Trent BI _ [t's able to preſerve] within a Creck Gut, or Arm ot: 


boil FI: and biſſi in long Voyages and 
hor C: mates, as in Barb.:does, Famaica, 
&:c 5. Herriogs ahbe with this Salt in Ire- 

ugh! over hither, have been 
liiert ard Letter 17 than thoſe {ated 

al Beef be pow der'd 
or Salted ile 15 ir commonly kt eps 


not annoyed with Freſhes, at. 
ficwing flou.d be fo, that a 


for a Year with one Salting. Laſt yy (The ie, ard the reſt at other Spring: 


Thus we whice Salt, it m. de into the 
( 8 oar-l. ONS, WI. tecn Ct! y 10 


where this which 15 called on by 


will improve by the Sun and N.. 


9 
14 


Pech 
pond may be there, with Wallis, 
to kcep Sea-Hquor in, of any 
ons, 2 Foot in height one at oc 1 
o that the loweſt way be filled 
tie ſluice inthe Bank a! the Owoit 541 


an Pee verthout Fire, ard hat RF on! fore it be tranſinitted no 1 


a long time; on at N 12479314), they bake 
them twice or thiicein an Oven, and 
then tee "han iin a Stove or the Clhim- 
nev: Cor. 

As to py 141 made from Prine, raiſed 
by the Sun; they we done ar I. um ing 
ten and Porz fea, the Place being cal ”ye 
2 Salt err, concerning which, vou we 


to co {ir ihe quality of the Ground, 


then tnetion, the Bonkinp in, the mak ins 

Of i nis tl Brite a adi he nung; 
For the Ground eu he of ſong 
Sea! . K 2 Nato 16. Clay, Wis, 2 * 
Wi retain 1 or WICH ans tuſion: - 
TEY and Gibel Calle, or 
Iv ma : praber ent unh fr {11's 
Pai ter then Clay which ie 
hu W. ouglit, requiring 3 times che 


Ground. ſo as to receive {ur 
che ſe Pans as need requires; * 


Where rh ꝛey encreafe iert 


cel both in gocdnceſ- and! 
ouchr to be in ſach a Place W“! 


Gde with a Chamichin the mi 4090 
being in a Land Jock'd p.3 


arge 0 * Bankir HG 
& 


Brine-Pans, that are made on th 


* 


may alſo be repien: ſliced wit b. 


17 


% } 


e 


1 


* 1 * 


de above Ground for the fs, 


10 0 
unds cr more, (dom lefs tho 256 | rhe extreme * charg cof Bank mg, Legt. 
18 „tun will do tan thei lock'd Pi: ce ſul be made ch. 


N 


* of 


| 
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1 
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3 
ſhine is moſt frequent, and de 
may have accets, and not tar o 
Port, Creek, or Harbour, where 
may be landed, and Salt cxported, 
ii choice can be made, it oughu te i 
| i | * n 011 £4 
bea great Pond, or lake rim 0 < 


_ 
n : 
I; wb 


v1” 
* 
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21cked a- -rhwart, will much \ keſten 
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Next for the Banking, that is done 
ih Ginn Boats to drive into the Mud, 
17s of Trees, and Poſts ſbarpen'd at 
be lower end to ſhape out a Walk which 
T;c:s ſhould be bound together long 
wars and broad-wa''s, like the Ribs of 
; Shipz with pieces of Oak, or crol- 
hats; then good ſtore of Stone is to 
he toben into the middle, and ad1a- 
ant parts to the Channel, where the 
Ine ſhoud be thickeſt and longeſt, 
the ame to be boarded up, and the 
whole to be filled bp with Stones, 
Gravel, Clay, c. Which will torce 
Ide Mud out on each ſide, and crexe 
I declivity, which to the Sea-ward, 
mar be harden'd with Gravel, to be- 
come a narrow Walk, whereon to ſtand 
bio dive Stakes, as occaſion ſha!l re- 
Fouire; whereto you mult fix Hurdles 
lwh:ch will be filled with Sea weeds, 
Mud, cc. and contribute much to de- 
{end the Bank from being waſhed down 
Iby the Waves, or violence of the Wa: 
ter in ſtormy Weather: You ſhould 
thave in theſe Banks, beſides a great 
ſuice in the Channel, divers others lit— 
te ſluices of different heights, accord- 
ing to the difference of tne Tides, to 
i in Sea. Water to repleniſh the Feed- 
ing. pond above-mentioned; the Bank 
berg made and the Sea kept out, after 
n hot Summer or two, the recovered 
Mut will become dry, rugged, and ful! 
0 Cracks or Clifts, which are to be 
tiicd up, and then the Ground muſt 
be reduced to Fecding-Ponds as afore- 
a, and the reſt to levels tor Brine- 
pins. 

In order to make Brine-pans, 'tis re- 
Valite that the Ground be level, and di- 
ed imo ſquare Parti ions, like Beds 
ma Garden, as in the Figure annexed. 
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| Three of them are called a Rank, 
Ri 1 11 ' 4 
"alc Rank, W is the V ater-pan, 
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M the Middle-pan, S the Sun: pan. 


aid fo in the jane piece of Ground 
you may make a: many Ranks as the 
{pace thereof will aumit; cach of hee 
may be 2 Po ſquare, with radars of 
Cay between them tor a Man t6 walk 
upon: Theſe Pans ſhout bs tooth 
and level, that they may be float! «Ml 
over aike, which is done by Arn 
Wag nig uvon them with 2 boxrd tied 
to their Fect, called G Sour !: who; 
With lron-Rales, rake nde Cha, and 
break them. ant with Halen Faller 
or Boards like Kennel Rakes, 2 0 
long, {invoth the (neun Which 15 
moiſten'd with Water: There is a 
Channel of Sca-water on the ewtitc of 
the Pans, derived from the Feeain! 
pond, Which lie upon the higher Groun:ls, 
out of which Chnncis, when the 
Water is f{ettled and the Pans fa enced, 
ach Water-pan is filled about 3 Inches 
deep with Sea wacn; whete., alter it 
has been expoſe to the San and Wind 
in a fair Summer:s-Pay. 2 Inches there- 
ot may be let imo the middle Pan, ater 
it has in the ſame inner been ev poſed 
there, 1 Inch of it muſt be let Gur in— 
ro he Sun-pan, and this transterring 
of the Brine out of one Pan into ana- 
ther, is done by a lan with a livle 
Paddle, as broad as the Vam ot one's; 
Hand. with which ho tu ns out a Clod, 
that opens the falſge for the Water 
trom one Pan to andth es; which when 
the Liquor is run, he puts in again 
with ceniemed Mud. In Summer time 
theſe Pans are kept flaate to preferve 
their bottoms, gend in reiny Wearner 
in Winter, arc ſett open to be clean 
waſhed and hirden'd by the tid Rain, 
to carry away ie {lime in Currents, 
and in March and Avril following the 
faid Pans are made clean, and for pre- 
Paration, floated with fo much faite 
Water, as will only well make them 
Wet. 

As to this Brine raiſed by the Sun, 
tis much better than any Natural Brine 
of Pits yet known; molt of thote be- 
ing either too vc, or too {trong, or 


—_ 2 


not mellowed with Age, as this is, 


yea, it is better than any Brine made 
by melting of foreign Salt uo Liqior: 


1 3 MNuvs 
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Now on the outtide of the Sun-pans, «and in ſome Parts of the Flundiad- er 
litile Channel is made to convey the EſſeXx, 
Brine in common from them all, to af SALT-PETRE, a kind oi n. 
larger Pan called the Common Sun- neral Salt, the main Ingredient of gn. 
pan, any where conveniently ſeated, powder, and that which makes n 
which may be made ſo decp, as to be] Fire: This has been but too much u 
filled 7 or 8 Inches with Brine, where] in the World tor the Deſtruction of . 
it may remain mellowing from 12 to] kind, and is, for the moſt part, Huge 
24 hours, or, till the Liquor will bear] into Europe from the Indies; tie fe 
an Hen's Egg new-laid, or will lie a- being more particularly found aluyt 4. 
lone in it half above Water: And when} gra, and its adjacent Villages in th 
the Brine has a'tained to a ſufficient j Great Magul's Country, that have tec 
ſtrength, it is from thence derived by] heretofore well ſtock d with Inhabiran; 
Channels into the Store-ponds, or Cii-| but are now deſerted; they draus . 
terns where the Rain and Sun breed; out of 3 {forts of Earth, black, cn 
red Worms, that cleanſe and purifie and white, the beſt being that which 
the Liquor, which mellows and ripens] is got out of the black, as being fee 
by Age, and is rendei'd the fitter for] from Common Salt, and worked { 
boiling: Old Brine much excceds that | this manner: The Workmen dig 2 Fus 
which is nev7; but farther, there ought} flat at the buttom, like thoſe bern 
to be between the Ciſtern and the Tiled ! Common Salt is made, one of thn 
e 
? 
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Brine- Store-houje, Pipes under Ground j having much more compa!s than = 
to convey the Brine irom the former other; the latter they fill up with 
to the latter; in which Pipes are to be] Earth, fo as Water may run upon ! 
ſtop-Cocks, and other Pipes are let in- for ſome time, and then tread it with 
to the former, from whence the Brine their Feet till reduced to the conliſtence 
of either, as ſl;all be thought fit, is to] of Pap; letting it ſtand tor 2 Days, th: 
be puniped up by Wind-mill-Pumps, the Water may extract all the Salt thr 
that have Cranks like the handles of is in the Earth; that done, they pi 
Wimbles, and conveyed by the latter] this Water into another Pit, Where 
Pipes to wooden Cicarers, like Biewers- fit Cryſtallizes into Salt-Petre : Tan 
Fats or Coolers, at the Salterns or] they boil once or twice in a Caron, 
Poi.ing-Houtſs. And, laſtly, as to what according as they would have it whiter 
relates to the Boiling, there need be no 
more faid than what has been before, Fire they ſcum it continually, and :“ 
towards the beginning of this; only Fit out into great Earthen Pots, whict 
note, that 2s to the due looking atter 
the Sun- Pan, a skilful Brine-man, will | poſe to clear Nights, and it there be 
govein and deft 4 Labourers, and can any impurity remaining, it will fall 
manage, Cr look after 60 Ranks, or an }to the bottom; afterwards they brew 
150 Pans. the Pots and dry the Salt in the Se. 
In Cyefhire, Husbandmen improve] SALTS, (in Hor ſemanſhip) Ut «7: 
heir Lands by letting out the Water{ing and prancing of Rorles, 4 kind d. 
of the Salt- ſprings on them which they Curveting. | 
ways do a'ter Rain; and there is no] SALVAGE-MONEY, 2 + 
doubt, but that a moderate uantity of ] compence allowed both by the Stage 
Salt fown upon Lands, eſpecially tho and Civil Law, for Damages fats 
rhat are annoy'd by Worms, would turn ed by a Ship, that has ſaved d 
to a very good account: Since there are f reſcud another from Pirates, Ents 
no giounds richer, and that fatten Cat- cc. | 
tle ſo ner than thoſe that are ſometimes | SALVIATI, a Pear thats pie”! 
overflow'd with the Saltwater, only at] big, round, and indifferent long, 
extraordinary Spring-tides; as may beta ſmall hollow Eye of a ye!” 
den in ſevera] Salt marſhes near Erich, Ruſſet, white Colour ; the Red fende 
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ure pretty rough skins. but thoſe that 
ve none are ſoft enough: The Pulp! 
\rerder, but not fine; the Juice (where- 
o there is but little) ſugared and per. 
„med, reſembling the Robin Pear in 
Ile, and ripe in Angſt and Septem- 


SAMPHIRE, one of our Sallet 

Fyrnitures, that is only multiplied by 
Sed, and which being very tender, re 
zes to be planted by the ſides ot 
Walls, expoſed to the South or Eaſt ; 
the open Air and great Cold being per- 
vicious thereto : Tis uſually fown in 
me Pot or Tub filled with Mould, or 
(in ſome fide Bank towards the South 
or Faſt, in March or April, and after- 
ds tranſplanted into the above-menti- 
pned (Juarter, 

SAMPIRE, a Phnt which gene- 
ly grows upon rocky Clifts in the 
den, being uſually picked and eaten 
br a dainty ſallet. Tis faltiſh and 
Pmewhat bitter in taſte, inflames the 
Bod, and is not good for young Men 
I ſummer, but for ancient Perſons in 
Vin'er, when taken in a moderate 
uanti'y. 

SAND, has been often experiment- 
ito be very advantageous to cold ſtiff 
jay grounds, in that it warms them, 
11 un ocks their binding Qualities: As 
for Sauds found on the Earth, the beſt 
|; that which is waſh'd out of High- 

ys, or from Fills or ſandy Places 
y the violence of the Rains, or that 
which lies in Rivers, the common 

and digged out of the Earth having 
bu little fruitfulneſs in it; only as 
-.umella obſerves, it may be of very 
od effect, by way of contraction, to 
grounds. And farther, Mr. Blith 
es for the encreaſing of foil in Win- 
tt, where ſheep cannot be folded to 
ue a ſheep-houle to feed them in, in- 
h which ſeveral Loads of ſand are to 
ſte brought twice a Week, out of the 
ich. ways, ſtreets, or ſand-pits, which 

b; the tat ſheep's-dung and their Urine. 
WI. make an Aa Ae Manure for 
1 * Chy-hnds; the fame thing may be 
iſle me by mixing ſand with any fort of 
„gane. Sec Sea-Sand. 
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And farther, there is another ſort 
of ſand, called Mater ſand. the richeſt 
of all others that comes from the ſea— 
Coaſts and Creeks thereof, with which 
all Lands bordering upon the ſea may 
be improved; and whoſe Richneſs ariſes, 
as ſome would have it, from the fart 
or filth of the ſea, gathered in by Land- 
floods, and what the Tide-tetches from 
the ſhore daily; as alſo from Fiſh, and 
from other Matters that putrity in the 
ſea; all which the water caſts on the 
ſhore, and purpes torth of it {elf, and 
leaves it in the ſand, while it ſelf is 
clean and pure. 

But belides what has been ſaid as to 
the Uſes of Sand in the mavuring of 
Ground ; a Table of Sands, and chietly 
ot ſuch as have been found ſome years 
ſince in the Northern Parts of the King- 
dom, ſhall be here inſerted. * 


SAND. 


Sharp or Ray Sand, compoſed of {mall 
tranſparent Pebbles, naturally tound upon 
the Mountains, not calcinable. 


Fine White, Stitneham moor in the Road 
waſhed up, very white Pebble. 

Flamborongh-Head, of which the 
White-Ilouſe there is cement- 
ed. 

Calice- Sand, burns reddiſh, but falls not 
in Water. 

Gray, Seaton-Banks, near Hartlepool, 
or the Iees- mouih; Eſcrick in the 
Gravel-pit there. 

Reddiſh-brown, a Vein of exceeding, 
fine Sand, 

The Pillow-Sand in the Baltich. 

In a Spring at Heſhington. 

The Sand at the Bath in Somerſet- 


ſhire. 


Coarſe grayiſh Acome near York, driited- 
Sand, 


Tiutton-moor waſhed. 
Thoyp-Fells. 


OT2e at Yor". 
Nid at Mon tam, 


Uu4 Digged 


SAN 
Digged up at Ramcliſt near Fnath. 


Brown : [Wharſe, Ichley, and Denton. 
Air at Carleton in Cray, 
ure at Heston. 
Canton in Liucoliſhre, 
Bomobvy Common. 
Sei wish Common. 


Soft or ſmooth, with flat Particles. 
% 


From Lime fone. 


At in Tor ifi. re, 
A Vein at Ofwell- - Bacon 
ſhire. 


in Lincoln- 


With Mica of glittering Particles. 
Of Aeſtmoreland. 
Silver-lile Sca- ſand about the Scilley | W 
If/ands. 
In Cleaveland, and about Scarbo- 
rough, 
. Owz2-duſt, or Sediment at Raw- 


clife. 


Gold- lite, A Vein of Mica in Heſhing-}: 
ton Gravel-Fit, 
Mica Argenſea, in Red- ſand- Rock 
near Ri plentifully. 
Mica Aura O Cleveland. 


SAND ARA C, a Reſinous Gum 
drav'n rom the great Juniter- Tree 
and Gxiurora, un Inciſion being made 
in the Tecs That which comes from. 
the g and e is the moſt common, 
the other is the more { arce. 


of Aſeicu is tranſparent, 


7 ſUinin, g. and 


briaht Tears, of 4 hitiſn Colour r. in- 


cliiin g 19 that o a Lemon. 
as an lune: cdlient in Piatiters. 
Cu 


It is uſed 
It is in- 
lienuating, good both to diſ- 
10 Ve and frei, Athen. 


SAMNDEY ER, the Droſs of Glaſs, 


vo and 


239 * 


' OC 2 „ 
r the Scum chat ariſe fiom the Aſhes of 


he Herb Cui, or Glas- wort, us'd in the 
raking of Glaſs. 


SANDY and GRAVELLY 
GNOUNDS, eaſily admit of Heat 
and Moiſtme, for which they are nat 


Mac 1 4 e be 


eter, becauſe they let it pals 
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too ſoon, or retain it too long. % 
it cither parches or chills 199 mu! 
ducing nothing bur Motz, or c 
Excrelcence: : But if ſoch 
Surface of a finer Mould, r 
of Gravel or looſe Stont, it may fc 
torth a ſweet Graſs; and tho 't 41 
to burn, it quickly Tecove T3 it et- with 
the leaſt Rain. Of pure clear . 
there is white, black, bluiſh, rid, vellow 
harſher and milder, and fome thai 
meer Duſt ; betides the grey ani 4% 
colour'd often found in heathy Con. 
mons. Gravels are much of the hes 
Nature and Kind; only the mo? em, 
and they that are mixed uh hast 
nds are the hotteſt and mot l 
The beſt Produce of S Lande in 
Corn, is Rye, white Oats, B: ank, Tur. 
neps, &c. but they natural'y vicld the 

Weeds, viz, Quitch- -oraſs, Sor: el, Bro "mM, 
Furz, Brake, Ling, Heath, cht. Their 
beſt Manure is Marle, or anv for: o 
Clay that will diſſolve with the Frof, 
Chalk, Mud, Cow-Dung, and hal. ror- 
ten ſtraw from the Dung-hi!!, to preven! 
their binding. In Hart for dhir 1 very 
great Improvement is made of indy 
Lands that are much given to No 
by ploughing them up after the No! 
is burnt upon them, and mixt w 
Aſhes. They ſow theſe Lands v. 
Rye, which yicids a great Inc: ele 
brings a very good fort of Gras, u 
on them, when laid down after? 'C 00 
or two. 
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| Herb very eſk Aual for hung 910 


Sandarnc W ounds, and ſtopping Lasks,0010/7% 0: 


and other Fluxes. 
S AP, the Juice of Trees, W.] 
up ftiom the Root, runs to e! 
the Branches, and ſerves tor thor 
riſhment ; alſo the whiteſt 214 16.4 
art of Timber. | 
SAPLING, a young Tre i! 
full of Sap. 
SARPLAR of Holl, 4 q 
of Wooll, otherwiſe called 7 0c 
a half fack; a fack EE 
a tod 2 ſtone, and a ſtore [4 Found 
In Sce:land it is tertaed Sarl 


contains 80 ſtone, og 


SCA 
URPLIARorSARP-CLOTH. 


"cc of Canvals to wrap Wares in; a 
ng-Cloth. | 

84 VINE, a Plant good to cure Ul- 
e running-lo1es, Children's icabby 


1 
12 


bo 


W's, (FC. 

oops, is the Wood of : 
de Indian Tree, as big as a Walnut. 
Toure are 3 forts of it, the yellow, the 
| re, and the red. The yellow is the 
ou and moſt aromatick, the red is the 
a, a, and the white the ordinariclt. 
x: they are all cordial and aroma- 
cAVOURY, an wholeſome Pot- 
b, that is aſo of good Virtue in 
wick for Dilcales of the Breaſt and 
Yomb, ec. Of this there is 2 {orts, vi. 
be ner and the Winter ;, the former 
„er of a yearly Growth, and raiſed of 
,, but the other continues many 
Vim ers, and is encreaied by flips as 


* vol as ſeed. As for their common 
02 the) are both weil known in the 
-en; more particularly the Leaves are 
into ſome Ragoos, as alſo among 


rc 21d Beans, 

SAVOYS, ſee Cabbage. 

SAW, a well known Iron Tool, 
abe Carpenters, Stonc-Cutters, Cc. 
SAW-DUST, 1otted, or indeed any 
ten Wood whatſoever, mixt with 
rh makes heavy Land: light, and ren- 
5 it excerding fruit ful. 

SAW WORT. an Herb having 


nt Soy, 
»CAB, a Diſtemper in Black Cat'el 
h cured: Take the Beaſt's Urine, 
lite wine Vinegar, Butter and Salt, 


5 Wi a little Fallet Oil and Brimſtoue; 


F de all theſe Ingredients together in 
10 bo rub the Compound on the ap- 
bort, and it will ſoon mend. — 
» preventing this Evil in ſheep; When 
de to be ſhorn, waſh them 3 days 
dez and atter hearing, anoint them 
n Ointment made atter this man 
fake Jes of ond Wine, Juice of 
c, or Of Other Pulic lukewarm, 
"! Vlive-leaves, of each an equal quan- 
126 10 which mix together, and rub it 

ere place, andthe ſcab will be con- 


| 


nes notched about, like the Teeth of 


4210 3 or 4 days: Then plunge your | 
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ſheep into the ſea, if thev are near it; 
ot herwiſe waſh them with Rain Warer 
that has been long kept, boi'd a white 
with falt, and it will prejerve them tree 
trom this Diſtemper all that Year. 

SCABBED HEELS, or FRUSII ; 
ſometimes the Fruſh fall; away by de- 
grees, by reaſon of an ex:1g $a which 
plerces to the quick, and occaiions 10 
great an Itching, that the Horſe cannot 
Walk without haiting ; but theſe ſores 
are not ſo dangerous as they are trouv'e- 
ſome and paintul. Before the Horſe 
grows Lame, his Cee ſtink ot oid rot- 
ten Cheeſe; fo that vou may calily dit- 
cover the Nature of the Grict, ſince it 
is impoſlib.c to come into the table 
without perceiving the ſmell; and be- 
ſides, they beat the Ground from time 
to time with their Feet, by rcaſon of the 
intolerable Itching m thoſe parts. 

To begin the Cure, you mult pare the 
Fruſh with a Buttreſs as mur as you 
can, Then quench a ſufficicat quanti- 
© ty of wiſlack'd Lime inVineg vr, train 
* out the Liquor, boil it, and ho it 
© boiling hot upon the Fre”; tier 
* which, apply a Reftringent Chir e of 


© powder of wnſeack'{ Lime, mixt with 


the ſecond Mater, or the black Re/'rin- 
gent, made of Sc, Vinegar and Hates 
© of Eggs. The Counteſs's Oi-tniciit is 
allo very uſeful in this Caſe, for it per- 
forms the Cure in 3 or 4 Applications; 
but the Dreſiing mult be kept on with 
ſplents. It the Diſeaſe return, after you 
have cleanſed the fore, apply the Neat - 
herds Ointment, which will heal them, 
though the internal Cauſe can hadi, be 
removed; and beſides, the Horſe may 
be let Blood in the Toe from time ro 
time. All the Ointments preſcribed {or 
running ſores or putrified Legs, ate alf 
good in this Cale, For preſervation, you 
muſt often pare the Fruſſr, and ruh the 
place once or twice with the u- 
ter, Which will conſume Part of rhe 
Corrupiion, and dry up the Roo? of the 
{cabs fo effectually, that they wil] not 
break forth again for a long Time; then 
bathe the Feet every Day with the fol. 
lowing Water, cold: Take A/ and 
« White Vitriol of each a Pound 2nd an 
* halt; and boil them in a Goran of 

| water 
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Water til! it be reduc'd to 2 Quarts. 
At laſt, whe: you perceive the Iiching 
one, melt Tar r Buck Pitch upon the 
cabs; and hep 't Fret well picked, 
end fice from Du or any her Ordure 
that may dry t um. The laft-named 
Remedy is very effectual. 
SCABIOUS. is a wel! known 
Plant, growing vid, but ſuch as find 
Entertainment in Garden: are theſe: 1. 
The white flower'd ©::95.045, with ma- 
ny jagged preen Leaves, aud white Flow- 


ers. 2. The red cabious Of Ae 

with Leave: nipt about the Edges, 2nd 
a deep red Flower; but in another, of 
a fine bright purpic red; its Seed long 
and round ſet with Hairs at the En. 


3 
Fel, 5 
The red T:.dian Sca bios with javied} 


Leaves on the Ground, e veral branched 
ſtalks, bearing Flowers of various Co- 
Jours. The common Plant dies after it 
has given ſeeds. The 2 firſt of theſe 
flower about J. but the other, if it 
bear the firſt year, in Seprember, fo that 
to get good Seed from them, the belt 
Way is in the Beginning of June to 
remove the young Plants, to keep them 
back from running into flower the firſſ 
Year, which will cauſe them to bring 
Flowers ſooner the next, and fo have 
time io ripen the Seeds. This Plant 
takes name from its Vertue in curing 
the Itch, and is aiſo good for Im- 
podumes, Conphs, Pleuriſy, Quinſey, 
Ec. 
SCA! DIN GS, Sce Burnings. 

SCALF iter, an Apple much e- 
cem un Der on hire, tor the adm irable 
Cider it yie without the mixture or 
help of any cther Fruit. 

SCAL LIOV, a Kind of ſrallot 
or {mall Orion tie manrer of propaga 
ting w hich is well knen; among theſc 
the red, hard, ſma'l, an. ſweet are the 
beſt ; being very geodet excite the Ap 
petite, weaken'd by ſu ci fluots Fear, te 
reliſh Drink, c. But as they cauſ 


Windireſs, and encreaſe gross Humours,| a preſent Remedy for all Quitter-o0nt 
they muſt nor be ud *00 ohen; the and effectually reſtores and ſtrengete 


beſt Way of remedying their i Quality 
15 to {quecze them well hr, and then 
to ſteep them in a little Water, ſeaſoning 
them with Vnegar, Oil, and Salt, and 
adding a little Sage and Par ſ/cy, 
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SCHMIT'SOINTMENT. 
effectual in reſtoring the Hoot - 7; 
half a pound of Roſen, with a + 
© of Oil Olive, and melt them in 10 0 
per- baſon tinn'd; a quarter of an 0 
* after the Veſſel is taken off fm «1 
* Fire, put in Maſtick and 0 * 
* powdei'd, of each an ounce and: 
halt, ſtir the Ingredients together abo. 
halt a quarter of an Hour, and ad . 
a pound of common Terpentine, com 
nuing to ſtir a little longer, to inco;; 
rate the whole. At the fame time, 
nait a pound of Honey, and half + pj; 
ſtrong Aqua Vite boil gently, ti)! th, 
begin to ſmoak, not forgetting to fn 
them; then lip in Verdegreaſe and C: 
prras in very fine powder, of cach 


1 
TS. 
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ounces, ſtirring and boiing til! all 
ſubſtances be united: As ſoon as the M 
ture is halt cold, pour it into the fr 
Baſon where the Ort is, which onen 
likewiſe to be half cold; mix the{ 1098 
ther, and forthwith put in 2 ouncis 6 
bturut-Allum, in fine Powder, with 
ounce of O/iment, ſtirring and minas 
them with the reſt; when they we 1 
imbog; d, add Flour of Line-ſeea and F 
nugreeſ of each 3 ounces, ſtirring tl 
Maſs till it be almoſt Cold. At laſt they 
in 2 ounces of Aloes reduc'd to 1 tn 
powder, ſtirring it till it unite with th 
reſt of the Ointmenr, which 1s tle 
compleated, in order to be kept in a Por 
Before tis us d, you are to mix it wi 
an equal quantity of Sugar, and ppi 
cold with a Bolſter of Flax, and the 14m 
Application is requiſite, when one ct 
quarters of the Roof is cut away, Til 
Ointment cleanſes and reliſts Corrup! 
on, heals and makes a fine Cicatrice; 
is alſo very proper for Wounds in“ 
Withers, or elſewhere, as keepin? t“ 
clean, and preventing 2 Gangreen; ! 
ſufficient of it {elf to ſeparate Ea 
or any other extragenous Bod'cs, © 
draws them out of a fore: Last,. I 


the ore, when the ſuperfluous moe 
of the Fleſh Kinders its growti. _ 

SCOOPER, a kind of Water 
ſo calbd from the long narrow ke 
arched upwards, that reſemblec: He c 
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coop, With which Mariners throw 
Water to wet their Sails. 
SCORPION, a venomous Intect 
back Colour, that has 8 Feet, and 
bes with its Tail. 
CORPION-GRASSorSCOR- 
)N-WORT, an Herb good againſt 
Poiſon of Scorpions. 

SCORZO NERA, {ee Spaniſh Sal- 


{t 

corLAN D, the Northern part 
Great Britain, bounded on the Eaſt 
he German Ocean, on the North by 


ney; on the Weſt by the Virgmian- 
em, and the Iri/h-Sea; and on the 
uth, by the River Tweed Che viot- 
% and adjacent Tract to the Sol- 
ande, whereby it is ſeparated from 
und. Tis about 53 Engliſh Miles 
Length, and its Breadth no where a- 
e bo Miles; and its form is Triangular. 
for its ſoil, eſpecially towards the 
nh, it is generally barren, affords lit- 
Timber and no Fruit-Trees; but the 


5 dern parts are more fruitful, It is 
5 ded into 2 Parts, the Southern and 
| ry nhern, by Dumöritton and Edenbo- 
rich,; whereof the firſt, called 


Low-Lands, 1s fuller of Cities and 
Towns; the People much more 
1 and better Civiliz d; as not only 
ubiting a better Country, but driving 
ade at Sea: But the Northern or 
pianders, are more barren and poor; 


in their Diet. South-Scotland is di- 
into 2, and North- Scotland into 13 
utiles. 

Jo SCO U, to cleanſe or to make 
ul, to purge by ſtool. 

SCOURING andWhiting of Cloth; 
n your Linnen-cloth is Woven, and 
Web or Webs come home, firſt lay 
o ſteep in all points as you do Yarn, 
etch out Soil and other filth gathered 
ſezring; then rinſe it in the fame 
ner, and likewiſe buck it in Lye and 
des, and rinſe it again: Afterwards 
ng * fixed to the ſelvedge of 
Coth, ſpread it upon the Graſs, ſta- 
n Cown at the uttermoſt length 
dreidth; as faſt as it dries, water it 


Des calidonian- Sea, and the Iles of 


L 


the Inhabitants accordingly patient! 
Want and Hunger, and very Tempe- 
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again; but have a care it be not wet 
zoo much, for fear you mildew or rot 
it; neither caſt Water upon it, till you 
ſee it in a manner dry; be ſure to turn 
it weekly, firſt on one fide, and then on 
the other; and at the end of the firſt 
week, buck it as before in Lye and Aſh- 
cs again; that done, rinſe, ſpread and 
water It, as already mentioned. It you 
{ce it Whites apace, you nced not give 
it any more Bucks with the Aſhes and 
the Cloth mixed together, but then uſe 
a couple of clean Bucks the next Fort- 
night following: When 'tis Whirten'd 
enough, dry up the Cloth, and uſe it as 
there is occaſion ; the left ſenſon for this 
work, is April or May. Sce Yarn. 

SCOURING Long-ſought, a Diſ- 
eaſe in Cartel that comes ſometimes trom 
Blood, and ſometimes trom a Diſtemper 
of Body, either by over-hexting, or b 
unwholeſome Fodder, which will breed 
Laxativeneſs; the ſigns being apparent 
in their ſcouring and ſinking. 

To Cure theſe, firſt et them blood 
in the Neck Vein, and © rake Feru- 
* greek, Turmeric, Long. pepper Grains, 
* Amnniſ-ſeeds, Liquoriſh powder, halt a 
pound of Allum, and a good quantity 
of Charcoal, reduc'd to powder ; then 
having provided Rue, Sage, wild Mint, 
* Hyſſop, Parſley, Southern-wood, Worm- 
wood, and Roſemary, of each half a 
pound; chop and grind them as ſmall 
as may be, and putting a Jill of H7te- 
wine Vinegar to the Herbs, roll all to- 
« gether ; that done, ſtrain out the Herbs, 
and putting all the Juice together, mix 
it to the aforeiaid powder, add a quart 
ot ſtrong Beer or Ale, and give it your 
Beaſts milk-warm. 2. Others, take 1 
quart of Tanner's, Ooz, Charcoal flow- 
er and Chalk, Allum and burnt Clay, 
© or very well burnt Tobacco-pipes, 
* pounded together and finely {earced, 
which muſt be mingled with the 0oz, 
and given the Beaſt mik-Warm; it will 
relieve him in 12 hours. 

SCOURINGS, are thoſe gentle, 
and natural Medicines for Horſes ; which 
ſtirring up no great flux of Humours, 
only keep the Body clean from ſuch as 
are apt to riſe or grow, being every 
way as wholeſome in heath as in ſick- 


o 
c 
. 


nels; 
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neſs; and they may moſt properly be 
termed prepatatives, Or Preparers, of 
the Body to entertain ſtronger Medi- 
cines. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of them pre- 
ſcribed; but the moſt gentle and natu- 
ral is Graſs, which you are to give the 
Horſe but for 15 days toge her, tor after 
that, it fattens: The belt Graſs for this 
purpoſe, is a n- mon Meadow ; tor 
that will rake his Guts very well, and 
not fatien. But if you would have him 
far, he muſt be put into ſome other Pa- 
Hure, whore the ſcithe has not been. 
Next to this, is Forage, f. e. only the 
k!.4cs of green Corn, as Wheat, Rye, 
Baricy, ec. given him 7 days, aud no 
more; which cleanſe and cool his body, 
3s do alſo the Leaves of fillow, and of 
the Elm, or gieen Thiſtles. Laſtly, a 
Maſl of Malt talen in a greater propor- 
tion tlion is preſcribed under that Head. 
and mixed Wi eh an handful or more o“ 
beaien Hemp-ſced, is allo a gentle Me- 
dicine in this cale. Other {ſorts of Scour: 
ings there are, particularly after ſweat: 
1. Take Reſt; of Falap, Cream Of Tar- 
© tar, and Ligror:/h, all powder'd, of 
© each halt an ounce, make theſe up in- 
to Pall, with Freſi butter, about the 
bigneſs of a ſmail Walnut, and give your 
Horſe 4 or 5 at a time in an horatul of 
Beer, one after another. 2. One of a 
firor.ocr Nature, Is to mix an handfu] 
or 2 of Hemp-lced with Oats ; or take 
£ an handful of the Powder of dried 
© Box-leaves, and as much of Brimſtone 


and mix it among his Provender. 


— Theſe 2 Purge the Read, ſtomach. 
and Entraiis, kill all kind of Worms. 
and diy up phlegm. 3. © Take /alet- 
Oil half a pint, with a pint of new 
i from the Cow; brew all toge— 
ther, aid give it him luke warm or 
Elſe © Tyke a, pint of Mrſcrume, and 
* hali a pint of /:ilcr-Or, and pive i: 
him to rin; or the ſame quant ii; 
of Oil and [ich med tohethet, to be 
ven lul eum This has much the 
3 Effect as the others, and is good 


{or any Rialto FP Cold. ſtepping oi the 


Wind pipe, ond i you 2d 1 foud tore of 


j "117 
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But for Running or Huntins. :7,,-, 


114 
5 


whoſe Greaſe mult neceſla: ily 3 Nel 
ed. 1, * Take 20 Raiſins c tl, 1,, 
wich the ſtone pickt out; 161 r,. 
© ſlit round-ways; boil them in 3 p, 
* tle of Running-water il! the 1, 
be conſumed and thickend; Then 
* Powders of Liquoriſh, Aus e 

© Sygar-Candy, finely ſearced, ant 

© thele with the Ra ant + 
* ſtamping and working them gen! 
© till they become a tiff 1. /e Agr 
wards making round Balls of 4 por 
bignels, roll and cover them a'! 9 
with Freſh-Butter, and give the 1; 
az many of them as you ſhall thin! n 
venieiit for his ſtrength 5 provide} + 
day betore you give him {ich Eyre, 
as will raiſe his Greaſe; and thy in 
mediately before you exhibit the h. 
dicine, you alſo warm him tlio" 
that the Humours being again (i; 
up, it may the more efiectuil!; war, 
2. Another very good one to purge 
Horſe from all Greaſe, Glut, vr | 
thineſs within his Body, is to © Ti 
* 2 Ounces of Anis-ſeed, 6 diam. 
* Cummin-ſeed, a dram aud a ai 0 
© Carthamus, an Ounce and 2 drm 
ol Fenugreek-ſeed, an Ounce and 2 
« hait of Briimſtoue; all which beat 
a fine Powder, and ſearce them; th: 
© take a Pint and 2 ounces of H 
da pound and an half of Honey, de 
* Wixte-wine 4 pints; ſo with 45 1:0 
fine Heat meal as will ſudice, 0 
< all into a ſtrong ſtiff P n 
* and work it well; which keep !! 
Galley-pot cloſe cover'd ior ute. V0: 
the Hoſe has been Hunte. andes 
Night or Morning very th Gz, abe 
Ball of it as big as a Man's Filt, av! 6 
ſolve it in a gallon or 2 of colt N 
and it will make the Water 119% 

as Milk; oive it him in the des, 
the colour diſplcaſe him: If he ds,“ 
then feed Vin it nor. let lum lat 


1! 
* , 


he take it, which aſſure h he w 
twice or thrice offerin:; and . 
he has once taken it, hel! rc. 
ther Drink for this; ard you ( 
give tm tod much nor too 0141 or 
if he. have Exerciſe; 3. For mon 


"FI 
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mize, when others will not work. 
Take 4 quarter of a Pound of {wce' 
litter, as much Caſtle-/oap, and halt 
.n Ounce of Aloes, beat them toge— 
kt, and add 2 tpoontuls of beaten 
Hem! ſeed, of 20 halt a {poontul. 
nd of dug 17-021; dy an Ounce bruiſcd: 
ork them a' into a Paſte, ard im- 


eine after his Heat, give it him 


„ having firſt w med him and 
dreck up the l aud Foulnels with- 
1 him. 4. Take a pint ot ſyrup of 
N02 or for want of i', a pint of 
fron? Honey'd Hater, and diflolve 
neten C, Agaric and Myrrh, 6! 
eich an Ounce; Making them wel 
together in a Glaſs: Then being mul- 
*. | and made warm over a gentle Fire 
nl the Horſe newly come from hi: 
+ gie it him luke- warm. . 

Take 2 pint of Canary, Maloga-ſack. 
or 1 and put it ino an Ounce ot 
the fine Ron powder'd; which being 
© imbodied, add 6 Ounces of Oil. Olive 
4 2 Ounces of brown ſagar- Candy, 
beat to powder, with an Ounce of 


Nnbarb; mix or brew all tc; gether, 
- heating it on a flow Fire, give it the 
Eirſe luke-warm. Theſe 2 loſt are ex- 

nent ſcourimgs tor Race-Herſes; cither 
which may be given {ately after a 
er to bring away molten Creaſ. 
er other ſoulneſs in their Bodics 
SCRATCHES, a Diſtemper in 
Herſes, of ſeveral forts and kinds dil- 
uguſhed by various names, Viz. Cre- 
tancer, Rats-tails, Mules, Ribes, Pains, 
dc being no other than the ſcratches ; 
Which — certain dry ſcabs, Chops, or 
Ritts, that breed between Heel 
a Paſtern- joints, and fo go many times 
ate the 
the hinder Legs; but ſometimes they 
ce upon al! 4 Lege, tho' not very 
mmon; and proceed from dry Me— 
ncholy Humours that fall down upot 
the Eorſe s Legs, or from fuming, his 
On Durg | lying under bis heels, Or 
tear; fo me times throug I the neg! Hence 
C th Crom, in not rubking h his Heels, 
8 after a [ournc 7, Or bard La- 
i When he brings 1 in his Flore from 


or 


2. and docs 110. ub lis Les 4 and 


tho n- 


e juice of ſavin, or powder of 


Fare ro the very lool of 
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TIcels dry from the ſind and Dirt this 


burn and fret them, and io caules 


ſwellings, and thoſe ſwellingz the 
ſcrut. ches. Sometimes they are oOcca- 


ſion'd by corrupt: ton oH the blood after 
zreat Hears and Jute! ite, taken now and 
hen by being bred in teany, marſhy, 
and watery Grounds; and ſometimes 
they come to a Hor e after a very great 
lickn: aken by turicit. Or aſtly, 
by ov er-hard Riding, whereby his 
Greaie is melted, which fals down and 
ſettles in his Paſterns and Fetlock, that 
produce this ſorrance, The ſigns to 
know It, are the ſting, dividing and 
curling of the Hair, I. begins firſt” with 
dry {cabs in his Paſtern-joints, like chops 
or chinks, in ſeveral ſhapes and forms; 
ometimes long, ſometimes downright, 
nd another While overthveart, which 
will cauſe the Legs to {well and be ve- 
ry gourdy, and run with fretting, 
wateriſh, mattery and oſſenſive ſtuff. 
hat make him go ſo lame at the firſt 
letting out, that he will be hardly able 

ro go. 

As to the Cure of this Diſ.aſ, you 
are to take notice, that his Legs muſt 
be kept from wet all the while, and 
the Hair hkeviiſe clipped away very 
cloſe trom off his Hecls, or elſe that 
will poiſon his - Leys; and allo, before 
you dreſs him with any of the fol- 
owing preſcriptions, ſcrape off his ſcabs 
firſt, and waſh off the blood with Cham «+ 
ber-lye and falt of Brine; and do the 
lame with relpect to waſling when the 
drefling 15 near. 

There is a multitude o ' Receipts for 
this purpoſe; but to pick out a few: 
1. Take Briſione made into fine 
* powder, mix it with tweet Putter, 
* and anoint the Part daily therewith 


— 


. 


once. 2. oo. handtul both of the 
© tender tops Flder-bruds, and the 
Berries O1 The 5 while they be 


red, betore they are ripe, being baked 
together in 2 quart cf Wort, aud 
about tlie quantis 5 of an Egg. uc 
full of Alum put thereto, make a 
© Wrer to waſh the ſorrince with ve- 
ry hot twice a day, 3. Let your Hor/e 
ood in the ſhackle veins, ſpur. reins, 
and the fore-toc veins, only let it be 3 
days 
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days between the one toe ard the other; 
then withathin Rope of Bay rub the ſores 
till they be raw and bleed: Next take 
* a quait of old Urine, and a quart of 
* ſtrong Brine, put to them halt a pound 

of pe ated boil all to a quart, which 
will waſh the ſores well; afterwards, 
Take the {perm of Frogs in March, put 
it into an carthen Pot, and in a Week's 
time it will look hike Oil; that done, take 
the Oil with the round things you ſee in 
the ſperm; ſpread it on a Cloth, bind it 
on the ſores, and repeat it ſeveral times, 
which Practice has taken away this Di- 
ſtemper when held incurable. 4. But 
the Leſt ot all Medicines, and which ne. 
ver fails for this purpole is, if the Horſe 
be a ſtrong- body d one, and of a good 
ſtature, to give him an Ounce and a 
halt of the beſt Aloes that can be got, 
© pounded to a very fine powder, to 
£ which putting ſome fine Hutter, work 
and mix it very well together with a 
Knife, then divide it into 3 parts, every 
one of which cover over again with treſh 
Butter, and make them as big as a good 
Waſh-ball ; that done, faſting in the 
Morning give him them upon the point 
of a ſtick; and a little after, ride him 
to warm his Body, which will make 
them work the better ; then bring him 
into the ſtable, and keep him warm, and 
let him faſt 2 or 3 hours; when you 
are to give him his Maſh of Malt, let 
him eat a little Hay, and fo ride him 
ſoftly lor ſome time. Atter the Balls, 
put down an hornful or 2 of warm Beer 
and ir you find him purge too much, ſo 
that it takes his ſtomach quite away, 
give him 2 Wild-bricr-balls beat to pow- 
der, in a quart of warm Beer, and it 
will ſoon ſtay him; or for want there- 
of, © boil ſome Cinnamon, Pepper, Nut- 
meg, Ginger, and Bay-berries therein: 
But if you perceive that he does not 
purge at all, which is very unlikely; 
Ride him to ſome green Corn that is 
not eaten; or for want ot that, to ſome 
ſour Graſs, and let him fecd thereon a- 
bout a quarter of an hour; afterwards 
Ride him gently home, ſet him up warm, 
and you'll find him to purge very kindly 
without danger. 5. The following Re— 
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| ceipt alſo cures not only the 8, 
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* 
j Nene, 


but all rotten and broken, cut . 
trificd finews : * Take halt a Pon 
* Engliſh Honey, an Ounce of Lac 
c per Aten, and about 33 Cbberz! 
peeled Garlick ; bruiſe and mi; cher 
very well together in a wogden |... 
or Stone-Mortar, till they come +, 
lalve, and apply it to the grieve; g 
{pread upon a brown Paper do 
3 times double, and put over thi: a 1; 
nen-cioth {owed faſt to keep i; h 
coming off; over which, beſides, ligt, 
Thumb-band of wet Hay, and 1+ 
or 3 days after, take all oft, and can 
{ore very well with warm Beef; 
Do this 3 or 4 times, and it wi! d 
pleat the Cure, provided you pive {4 
2 Drench or 2 ot the Drink preto;! 
for the Farcy, which may be ſecn yr 
der that Head. 6, Rub the Wollen Leo 
daily with the Duke's Ointment, aud g. 
terwards bring forth the Corruption « 
rotten bits of Fleſh with the tolowi: 
Remedy, Take freſh Batter and 0: 
* Olive, of each 4 Ounces; beat ther 
* with half a pint of common tr» 
* and thicken all with 2 Ounces g 
* Line-ſeed Flower: Then boil it :; 
you were going to make Grue': 4. 
c Ing (a little before you take the S«. 
let from the Fire) 2 Ounces 0f lit 
* ous-dung in Powder ; and charge tt: 
Sore warm, having firſt clip! of !! 
Hair with ſciſſers. 7. Take Leave: 
* Colts-foot, long Sorrel and Mallon 
each a handful, bake them under 
* Embers ; then beat and incorport 
* themwith falt-4«urrer, in order to Þ: 
apply'd hot to the Part, Otherwit 
8. Take 4 Lilly-roots bak'd under A. 
* es, beat them up with 3 Ounce © 
Hens-greaſe, 2 Ounces of Lie 
Oil, and the Volks ot 2 hard 72! 
Having pounded all together in a U 
apply ſome of this Compound te“ 
Scratches with Flax, and lay a Cove! 
ver it. If the ſinew of the leg!“ 
ſwollen, keep it continually charg d 
as ſoon as the corrupted Fleſſi 15 cot 
forth, waſh the ſwollen Leg with WI" 
Mine and Butter, and fill the hot W. 
2 Tent of fine flax, moiſten'd vw! 
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len, to ripen | 
en; or with Egypt iactum, 
ul and frothy. 
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the reſt of the rotten | grey Colour like Aſhes. Weſtward near 
if the Fleſh | the Lands-end, the Sand is very white, 


and in Scilly gliſtering. On the North- 


SCREEN, a Device to keep off} ica from about Padjlow, and Eaftward 
„e Wind, or the Heat of a Fire; alſo to LAnͥ it 1s of a brown, reddith yel- 
Frame made of Laths, to fit Earth, |lowitl| Colour, and compos'd moſtly of 
a, Gravel, Cc. alſo another fort of] Cockie thelis, In Falmeath near St. 
rire-frame, for the ſeparating of Corn | Maw's Caſtle there is a fort of /azd, or 
om Duſt, Cockle, Ray, c. rather Corailine that Ives under the 
SCRY, (in Falconry) a great flock of | Owie, which mult be removed, before 
ul. the Bed can be come at. Note, that 
SCULK, (among Hunters) a Com- Vaud is reckon d beſt, which is ot a red 
ar; as a Sculk of Foxcs. Colour, the blue next, and the white 
SCURVEY, a Diſeaſe the ſym-j worlt. 
oms of which are yellow ſpots on the! As ſoon as the Sand is brought home, 
unde and Feet, Weal.neſs of the Legs, tis ſpread on the Ground, from which 
king Breath, looſenc!5 of the Teeth, | the IIusbandmen commonly take 4 
erding of the Gums, Cc. Crops of Corn. and then lay the Land 
SCURVEY-GRASS, an Herb + down for Paſture tor 6 or 7 years, be- 
4 from its particular Virtue in curing | fore then plough it up again; The Grals 
Lit Diltemper. The Garden Sc:zywey-} pro es fo god, that it isgenerally mow'd 
rag, but eſpecially that of the Sea is: the firſt year, running moſt to vrhite 


up, biting, and of a hot quality like! Honey-ſuckle or Clover; and tho in ſome 


aſturtiums yet a few of the tender 
aves may be admitted into our fal- 
tturmture. 


SCU T. the Tail of a Hare or Rab- 


| SEA-DRAGON, a fort of Fiſh 
W:' cclights to ſwim in a ſtrong ſtream, 
N daſo a Ouaviver. 
SEA HOLL X, ſee Ermgo. 
SEA-S AND; the richeſt of all ſand 
$ what comes from the ſea and its 
Freks, with which all Lands bordering 
Wcreon may be readily improved; and 
(rticularly a very great Advantage is 
Ne of it in the Weſt-Country : The 
ct Vertue of this (as ſome think) con- 
win its ſaltneſs; and others attribute 
0 the Fat and Filth that the Sea ga- 
Wi: from Land- floods, the ſhores, the 
and other Things that putrity in 
WW: Vater: Indeed 'tis very probable it 
P0295 from both, and farther, that 
ing contributes more to its Energy, 
n the Fiſh-ſhells commonly mixt 
Fl ir, which the working of the ſea 


; abs as ſmall as the ſand itſelf; thoſe 
of all ſorts being very great Im. 

* of I. and, eſpecially ſuch as is 

Shoe, quite thro' the Horn, and ſuch 

| Quarters are commonly ſtraighten'd: 


; Pg coll, The $2zd us'd for Land 
01 p - 
" 3 Colours: That about Plymouth 


£ bn | = 0 2 
Au the louthern Coaſts is of a blue or 


Lands rhe Graſs is but ſhort, yet it yields 
great Plenty of Mill and Cream, fattens 
Cattle exceedingly, and promotes the 
Growth of Garden-Herbs, Fruits, &c. 


It alſo cauſes the Corn to have a large 


Far, and a ſhort ſtraw, ſo that ſome- 
times the Ear of Harley is almoſt as long 
as the Stalk. 

SEA-WEEDS. and thoſe of Rivers 
are made uſe of in many Parts of the 
Kingdom, for the manuring and impro- 
ving of Land, to very ob Advantage; 
particularly in Cornwall, where that 
call'd Ore-weed is much eſteem'd, which 
ſee in its proper Place. 

SEAM, of Corn, a Meaſure of 8 
Buſhels: Of Glaſs the quantity of 120 
Pounds, or 24 ſtone, each 5 Pound 
Weight. Of Hood. an! Horſe. load. 

SEAMS or SEYMS, in Horſes, 
are certain Clefts in their Quarters, oc- 
caſion d by the Dryneſs of the Foot, or 
by riding upon hard Ground; being eaſi- 
ly perceiv'd by their not ſetting their 
Feet firm down in Walking. They are 


known by looking to the Quarters of 
the Hoots on the Inſide, which will be 
Coven from the Coronet to the very 


> 


Some of theſe Clefts do not rife ſo high 
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SEA 

as the Coronet, and therefore are leis 
dangerous; fo that tho' they may be re- 
cover'd, yet it is an Imperfection eſpe- 
cially in fat Feet, which have a thin 
Horn, where ſuch Clefts otten cauſe 
ſcratches upon the Coronet. Horſes 
that have the Seams, cannot work but 
in very ſoft Ground, for upon the 
ſtreet, oi hard Pavement, the Blood fre- 
quently iNues out of the Cleirs. For rf the! 
Cure of that Malady, {ce Falſe Quar- 
ters. 

SEAN, a kind of long and large Fiſh- 
Net. 

SE ARI. LAVES, are withered or 
dead Leaves of a Tree, as in the Fall; 
and Scar-word is dead Boughs cut off from 
Trees in n Foreit, 

SEASONING of Timber; your 
Timber being felled, Sc. ſhould be laid 
up very dry in an airy Place, yet out of 
the Wind or Sun, and not ſtanding up- 
right, but lying along, one Piece upon 
another, interpoling ome ſhort Blocks 
between them, to preſerve them trom 2 
certain Mouldineſs they uſually contract 


(continually turning it round v 


while they ſweat, and that often produ- 
ces a kin of Fungus, eſpecially if there 
be any 12ppy Parts remaining; but there 
are ſome who keep their Timber as moiſt 
as they can, by ſinking it in Water, to 
prevent cleaving; this is good in Fir 
and other Timber too, both tor the bet- 
ter ſtripping aud ſeaſoning. When the 
Boards therefore have lain a Fortnight! 

in Water, they are to he {et upright to 
the Sun and Wind, lo that it may free v 
paſs thro' them, eſpecially during the 
Jummer-heats (which is the time of 
finiſhing Buildings) and turned daily. 
thus even newly ſawn Boards will Floo! 
much better than a many Years dry 
ſeaſoning. But to prevent all poſſible 
Accidents: When the Fioors are laid, 
jet the joynts be ſhot, fitted and tacked 
down for the firſt Year, nailing them 
for good and all the next, whereby [© 
they'll lie ſtanch, cloſe, and withou! 
ſhrinking in the leaſt, as if it were al! 
of one Piece. Water- ſcaſon ing among 
WW.:eel-wrights is of ſingular regard; and 
for the Fim. tho' felled never 16 grcen 
for ſudden Uſe, if plunged 4 or 5 Days 


SEE 
it obtains an admirable Serſgj., . 
may be immediately uſed. Be yy), 
Method, {ome again commu = 
in the Earth, others s bu 
there are Seaſonings of Fir: 
{corching and hard'ning 10 Pr, 
are either to ſtand in the Wor 
the Earth: And Sir Hngh blut 11h 
us, that the Venetians ue os 
{corch their Timber in a mir 
Engine, till they have got uf 
har, black, coa'y Cruſt, 575 
Means the Wood is brought . 
Hardneſs and Dryneſs, thar wither | 
nor Water can penetrate it. 
SE ED jor Corn; every Sec 
in Nature trom another, {3 th 
quires different Nouriſhmen Wh; 
the Realon that Nana n fig! 
great an advantage and immrov nr 1 
changing their Seed, clpeciii'y tom; 
Land which has been 5 often es 
which they call Hocl-Land. 
newly broken, and from * * 
and hungry Land, to rich and f 
Some are for ſteeping the See, 1 
Dung- Water, or Water wherein Con 
Dugg has lain for ſome tine, wait 
yet can be no great Advay we 1 
the Corn; others prefer Sh 
Pigeons Dung for this uſe ; v nile tor 
again would have it ſoaked in ner! 
or Wort: Some afhrm Corn fr ted 
little as they do or Malt, at. 1500 
comes up ſpeedily, and gets tl ; . 
minancy over the Weeds ur the vis © 
and o keeps the ſamo. Put m: rent 
to any infuſions of Corn for th. 
becauſe it weill be e ben to fu 
it when wet, it mutt be en 
2 on the Floor; elſe flache i 
thereon, which is beſt, as prefers 
Corn from Vermin Smut, e 
among all the beit compound 
rhe ſteeping of Grain. enn“ 
As much Waer is to be Pin 
* quick and unſlecked I. 
to Make it fim 4 Fri ic 
© Lime, and wi h 10 ok 0 
Water poured off, ont | 
* Vite is to be mixed; A th 
let the Wheat or Corn 'be ace 


in Water, eſpecially ſalt, which ts bett, 


hours, which being dried in de: 
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„ muſt be ſteeped again in the nid 


or 24 hours longer; and lo the 3d 
e Then fow them at great diſtan- 
ore trom another, about a Foot be- 
cen each Grain; ſo one Grain will 
aduce 30, 36, 38, 42, or 52 Ears, 
4 theſe very fruittul, with a tall Stalk, 
Aung the Stature of a Man in height. 
% o no ſmall Advantage to pick 


ich grows in the Middle of the Ear, 
i that which grows on the principal 
x. and doubtleſs yicids the faireſt en- 
1: The Practiſe of ſome has been 
grun a whim-ſheet athwart a Barn. 
or, about the Middle thereof, and 
th a Scoop or Shovel to caſt their 
heat againſt the upper part of the 
ect, by which Means the heavicſt 
rin is caſt over, and the lighter falls 
the nether {ide of the ſheet. 

SEED for Foreſt Trees, That is 
{ which is perfectly ripe, weighty, 
| ſound; being eaſily ſhaken from the 
web, or gathered about November, 
den ready to fall of its own Accord, 
ken from the Tops of the youngeſt 
4 meſt thriving Trees. It the Place 
too cod for ſowing in the Artumn., 
'oms, Maſt, and other Seeds, they 
ay be prepared for the Spring- ſeaſon, 
being barrelled or potted up in moiſt 
nd or earth, ſtratum ſut er ſlratuin, i. e. 
e Bed or Layer upon another, during 
ke Winter, at the end of which you”! 
« them ſprouted, then being commit- 
d to the Earth with a gentle Hand, 
ey are as apt to take as if early ſown, 
id by this Means eſcape the Vermin, 
Mich devour Winter-ſowing, and arc 
{ eaafily damaged by the encreaſing 
en, as thoſe newly ſown in the Be- 
nig of the Spring. If there be oc- 
01 to preſerve much Sced, chute a 
piece of Ground, and with Boards 
nen 3 Foot high; lay the firſt Bed 
le Earth, another of Seeds, A- 
", Maſt, Keys, Nuts, Hans, Holly- 
en KC, promiſcuouſly, or ſeparate, 
3 .wie Mould ſprinkled among 
in let the zd Layer be earth or 
ou may bury vour Secds in 
ly 1nd or powder'd Earth, either bar- 
» © d in Heaps in lore deep 


- 


3 1! out the beſt Seed, being that 
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Ce!lar, to preſerve them from the Ripour 
of the Winter. If the Seed te gat he: cd 
in moiſt Weather, lay them a drying, 
and ſo keep them ti you ſow, which 
may be as ſoon after Chriſtmas as you 
picale: If they ſpire out betore you 
{jow them, be ſure to commit them to 
the Earth before the ſprout grows 
drv. 

Chuſe not your Sceds always from 
the moſt truitful Trees, but from fuchas 
are molt ſolid and fair; nor covet the 
largeſt Acorns, but the moſt weighty, 
clear, and bright. ; 

If the Sceds and Kerne's prove extra- 
ordinary dry, lay them for 24 Hours 
in Milk, or Water only, impregnated a 
iittle with Cow-Dung, which will give 
them a ſpirit to ſprout the {ooner, eſ- 
pecially if you have been hinder'd in 
the ſowing, without the tormer Prepa- 
ration, 

Being thus provided with Seeds, 
Woods may be raiſed, as by fowing 
them a- part where you deſign their 
Growth, the loud being prepared 
according to Directions in the word Se- 
minary. 

Mr. Cook, of Foreſt Trees ſiys, That 
if Keys, Stores, Nuts, Kernels, or Seeds, 
be porous, ſpungy, taſte little, or be 
mild, ſuch Sorts are to be {own as ſoon 
as ripe; and of this tort he reckons 
the Seeds of Elm, Sallow, Poplar, &c. 
Such as are mild in Taſte, and of a 
cloſe skin or ſheil, may be kept till the 
ſpring or longer, it temperately dried, 
as Arorns, Cheſuits, & c. but the ſpring 
after their Gathering, is a ſure ſeaſon to 
ſove them in. 

Seeds of a hot or bitter Taſte, cloſe 
skins or ſheils, may be kept till the Au- 
tumm alter they ace gathered, it gathe- 
red ripe, dry kept, and the pulpy Part 
aken clean off when ripe ; for that Part 
being ordained for the Food of Man, 
Beaſts and Birds, contributes nothing 
to the Growth of the Secd, bur rather 
putrities and diſſolves it. The Stones, 
Keys, and Sceds of A, Peaches, Al- 
monds, Metereon, Miiliard-ſeed, & c. are 
hot and bitter, yet beſt to be toven the 
next ſeaſon after gathering, for many 
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SEM 


in fctting it, the Bark be not tripped 
off; the other end may be flanted, 
and ſo keeping the Earth moiſt, and after the Juice is prefled ow, 4-4 4 
treading it cloſe, ſuccels is ſedom want- [ſame day or the next day betore ir ey 


ing. 


Trees may alſo be propagated by the on a cican Floor or Cloth wv hich; 


Roots of a thriviny, Juity, fappy Tree; 


to effect which. dig about its Foot] Beds of fine Farth very thick, for: 
early in the Spring, and finding ſuch [being bruiſed in the grinding or po 
a; with a little cutting, may be bent ing the Fruit, and others not tire. 


upwards; raiſe them above Ground 3 


or 4 Inches and in a ſhort time they'll {them about 2 Fingers thick, which; 
make ſhoots and be fit for ti auſplantati- | much better way thanto ſow the fed, 


on or they way be quite ſeparated from 


the Mother-Root. By baring likewiſe [and many of the ſeeds will putrife, W. 
the bigger Roots diſcrectly, hacking [others will not be able to root or dt. 
them a little, and then covering them 
with freſh Mould; Suckers may be 


SEN 
or Perry, take the muſt or Pur gr 
which is the ſubſtance of the Fry 


have the ſeeds fitte4 out With x 


be ſown as ſoon as mav he. upon: 


ver come up: Then ſift Mould +; 


the Muſt together, becauſe it will he's 


. 


up, becauſe they are ſo impriſoned in! 
rough and dry ſtuff clinging about the 


raiſed in abundance, which drawing 
competent Root will ſoon furnifh ſtore 
of P.ants. This is practicable in Elms 
eſpeciallyß, and all ſuch Trees as are 


apt of themſclves to put forth Suckers. 


SEMINARY for Fruit- Trees. 
Towards Ocfober prepare Ground by 
digging and cleanſing it from Weeds 


and Roots, making the Mould very 
fine; wet or very ſtiff Clay-Land is 
not good, nor that which is over- 


ch with Dung; let it be fenc'd from 
the Cold, as well as may be, ſo that 
it be free from ſhade and droppings of 
Trees, In ftring ſtones of Fruits ſoon 
ripe, Which you are to keep in Sand till 
October, do it by a Live pricking holes 
about a Fand-breadth's diſtant from each 
other, wherein the ſtones are put 3 
Inches deep, with the ſharp end upper- 
moſt. Haring tiniſked one Row, 
remove your Line tarther a Foot, 
and ſet another; but your zd Row 
muſt be about a Foot diftant from the 
zd, that you may have liberty ro Weed; 
and fo on with the reſt. All kind of 
Nuts are {ct in the ſame manner; but 
young Walnuts and Cheſnut-Trees, are 
to be ſet at a much greater diſtance, leſt 
they ſhould hurt one ancther, tor want 
of Room in growing; they being to 
continue longer in the ſecd- plot, than 
ſtone- Fruit. As for ſtocks from the 
ſeeds or Kernels of Apples, Pears, or 
Crabs, you muſt go thus to work; 


after having made any Cider, Verjcice, | 


The Beds in which they are {owes | 
to be 2 Foot abroad, with a goo 
ſtance between; and in order to |! 
them from being ſcraped up by Fe 
or Birds, lay {ome white-thorn cn. 
the Ground be ſettled ; the Fern or {+ 
laid on to keep them warm in the \ 
ter, is to be taken off upon the app 
of ſprirg; and if Moles or Mice gr: 
ſet Traps for them, or poiton the 1 
with Oat-mea! mixt with pounded 6! 
and Butter, caſt in bits upon the h 
You muſt be ſure to keep the God 
when they come up. clean from Weel 
and if a dry ſummer happens, the þ 
may be ſometimes watered. 

To be furniſh'd with a competent 
ricty of flocks, for the 1evera! ber 
Fruit-Trees; the Semizary is to le! 
red with juch as come from Peat 
which yield Rocks for Percres and! 
ctarines; fiem Plum ſtones, thu 
ſtocks tor Peaches, Neclarines, Ajit 
and Plums; from Cherry-ſtort 
Cherries; Apple and Crab-Kerte- 
Apple-Trees ; and from Narecde 
ducing ſtocks for the {ame bind. 

S EN A-T REE, is of 2 lots, 
Baſtard · Sna and the Scorpions 
which yield a pleaſant Leaf end 1.0! 
They STV but lender. and 10 116% + 
ſupport ef a Wall or Pass; Kass 
ar tor clipping they may le ( 
any form or ſhape, and be 54 
Layers or {:eds, 


- 


el 
w +? 
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SENSIBLE or ſenſitive Plants, are 
bas contract their Leaves or Flowers, 
en touch'd, as if they were really ſen- 
'» of the touch; but as ſoon as the 
ind is remov'd ſpread themſelves open 
u flouriſh again. 

SEPARATERS, ſee Teeth of a 
r/0, 

prEMB ER. is a Month in 
ich gentle ſhowers glad the Plough- 
an's Heart, the Earth being made 
{low thereby, and better prepared for 
other return; but Calm and dry Wea- 
r is moſt ſeaſonable for the Fruits yet 
n Trees: Tis the moſt general time 
the farmer to take poſſeſſion of his 
w Farm, to get good ſeed, to fow 
en in the Dirt, and Rye inthe Duſt; 
de Fences arenow to be mended, about 
be new-fown Corn; Crows, Pigeons, 
+, to be ſcared away; Rams, Bulls, 
t. Gelt; Ponds ſewed, Boars put up 
ty ; Hemp-lced and Water hemp 
at out; Maſt gathered; Swine put 
no the Wood; Brakes carried home; 
Timber and Boards ſawed; and Wheat- 
mas Manured before the Plough. 


ow you are to finiſh the gathering and 


1 


5 ing of Hops, when the Poles are to 
e ceinſcd of the Hawm, and laid up 
che next ſpring. Bees alſo muſt be 


en in time, the ent'rance into the 
lives ſtraightned; Waſps deſtroyed, and 
be Bees may be removed. Thatch your 
ſacks and Reeks, and make an end of 


(ning. You may now make Cider 
(rr: Wn Perry of ſuch Fruits as are not laſt- 
e, and gather your forwardeſt, but not 


your Winter- fruit till after Michael- 
NA. 

However Apples, Pears, Plums, &c. 
I! Pe, are NOW tO be gathered, ro Pre- 
ent their falling by their great Winds; 
nd the Wind-falls are alſo to be gather- 
en irom day to day: Releaſe inoculated 
pads now, or ſooner, if pinched : Make 
(ot Beds for Muſhrooms ; replant much 


| ) : 
Endive, but cloſer together than in Au- 


age as before: Tis the 3d time to ſow 
Vage, and all the while you may con- 
nde to remove Strawberry- Plants out 
pt N urſeries, and to {et again thoſe Tutrs 
e are dead in the Beds, where they 


* 
w +4 


bal, becauſe their Tutts grow not ſo 


SEP 


muſtbe immediately watered, asall Plants 
are to be that are {ct a- ne; and toward; 
the 2oth day ſome may be ſet in Pots, 
if you intend to force any.in the Win- 
ter. As for whit'ning Spaniſh Cardoons 
and Artichoke-Plants, they are to be ti- 
ed up with Oliers, or withies, and then 
towards the 15th of the Month, care- 
tully wrapped up with long Litter or 
new Straw ; and to hinder the Winds 
from laying them on one ſide, they 
ſhould be fenced with a bank of Earth 
about halt a Foot high. Shell-Lerrrces, 
trom the middle of this Month till that 
ot October, are to be replanted in ſome 
well ſheltered place, eſpecially near the 
foot of a Southern and Faſtera Wall, in 
order to have ſome of them Caëò ges 
tor ſpending in Lent, and during all A- 
pril and May. Maches may be ſown tor 
Lent; and tor Celery, it may be bound 
up with a Band or 2 below, and then a 
But or Bank ra'fed about it, either with 
dry and long Dung, or with very dry 
Earth to whiten it; but they muſt be 
dried up in very hot Weather; and the 
ſame caution is to be uſed, in reference 
to all Plants that are to be tied, after 
which the end of the Leaves are to be 
cut off, to prevent the Sap from ari— 
ling and {pending it feii to no pur— 
pole. 

This Month alſo abounds in Fruits 
and Garden- Productions, that are in fea- 
{on ; the chic! of che Apples being the 
Belle-boume, the Milliam, the Semmer— 
Pear-main, the Lording- Apple, Pear Ap- 
ple, Duince Apple, Red-Greeuing, Bloody 
Pippin, Harvej, iolet-Aptle, &c. Among 
the Pears arc the Hauen, Bergamo (firſt 
ripe) Summer Bon- Chreſtien, Norwich, 
Black-IWorceſter, (Baking) Bergamot, O- 
range, Grecn-ficld, the Orneen-Hedge- 
Pear, Lewis-Pear (to dry excellent) Frith- 
Pear, Arundel-Pear (alſo to bake) Briunſ- 
wick-Pear, Butter-Pear, Wintcr-Vopper- 
iag, Bing's- Pear, Biſhop's-Pear, Emperor i- 
Pear, Pear-Evelyn, and divers others; 
and for the Peaches, they are the Admi- 
rable, Pieple- Peach, Malacotoon, and 
ſome more if the Year prove back ward : 
Almonds alſo, and Duinces are to be 
had, beſides plerity of Endive, Succory 
and Cab61725 5 aud before the end 6f 
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ſuch as [ep.itica, Fellebore, Cainomil,, As for Flowers now in prin 
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lead in a ſtring or line, and to follow 


learnt theſe Things, take him into the 


SHA 


you cloſe at your Heels, without trou- 
ble, or ſtraining his Collar; after he has 


Field, ad re: mit him to range, but ſtil. 
in Obedience to your Command, and 
give him, upon a Fault, due Correction: 
As ſoon is you ſce him come upon the 
Haunt of any [ar:ridge (which may 
be known by his preater eagerneſs in 
hunting, as alſo by a kind of whimper- 
ing aud whining Temper in his Voice, 
being very deſu cus to open, but not da- 
ring) you ſhould then ſpeak to him, 
bidding him take heed, or the like; 
bit yet it he either ruſh in and ſpring 
the Partridye, or opens, and ſo the Par- 
tridge eicapes, then you mult correct 
him fevercly, and caſt him off again; 
and ler him hunt in ſome Place where 
you know a Covey lies, and fee whe- 
ther he has mended his Faults; and if 
you catch any with your Nets, give him 
the leads, Necks, and Pinnions for his 
future Encouragement. 

SEVIL-HOLE, fee Branch of a 
Tiorſe- Bit. 

SEWETL, (among Hunters) that 
which is {et or hanged up, to keep a 
Deer out of any Place. 

SEYMS, fee Sears. 

SHACK, (in Norfolk and Suffolk) 
Liberty ot Winter-paſturage ; the Lords 
of Manours having the Privilege, to 
fecd their Sheep ai pleaſure upon their 
Tenants Land, during the 6 Winter 


Months. Alſo a Cuſtom in Norfolk to 


have Common for Hogs from the end 
of Harveſt till Seed- time, in a!} Mens 
Grourds ; whenceto go at Shack in that 
Country, ſigniſics as much as to go at 
large, 

SHACKING-TIME, the Seaion 
vohen Maſt is ripe. 

SHAFT, an Arrow, the Body of a 
Pillar, the Spire of a Church-ſtcepie, the 
upper part of a Chimncy-tunnel: A- 
mong the Derby/rre Miners, a round 
or ſquare Hole like a Well, made to 
tree the Works trom the Springs that 
riiè therein. | 

SHAKE-TIME, the Scaſon of the 
Year when Maſt and ſuch Fruits fall 


SHE. 


SHALOT, a kind of ſm:!! Or 
much us'd for the ſeaſor ing of Wit. 
als, ec. Which is now from Frange . 
come an Engliſh Plant; being enc-1454 
and managed near after the time M. 
ner as Garlick, which Article my + 
ſeen for that Purpoſe; only het ac: 
he ſet earlier, becauſe they pri 
and taken up when the Lenne been 
to wither; long after Which the! 14.4 
not lie long in the Ground; ft ce 
they rot there, or the Winter ki!'s then. 
Shalots give a fine reliſh to moſt auge, 
and the Breath of thoſe that cut 
is not offenſive to others; bur e 
planted 2 or 3 Years inthe fame Gion 
they are apt to degenerate. 
SHANK, in a Horſe, that pt cf 
the Fore-leg, which is bet ween the 
and 2d Joint next the Foot called 1 Fe: 
lock or Paſtern-joint. 
SHARE WORT, ma 1 
good to cure a Pain in the $7 77 
Groin. 
SHARPING CORN & 
SHARP'NING CORN, a cube 
mary Preſent of Corn, which ut g 
Chriſtmas, the Farmers in fome I'm 
of England, make to their Smith, tr 
ſharp'ning their Plough-Irons, Harrow 
tines, c. 
SHAVING- IRONS, Inn 
ments to keep a Garden free bon 
Weeds; one is to cut the Weech ©: 
ſhoving it forwards. from him, 2: 
the other performs the ſame by driving 
it to him, They are alſo cali d Edgig 
irons, 
SHA W, a Country-woid ora 
that encompaſſes a Cluſe, 
SHAW-FOW L, an article 4% 
made on purpoſe tor Fow:crs io !. 
at. 
| SHEADING, a Riding, T. 
and Diviſion in the 1ſ/e of Mau; the 159: 
INand being divided into 6 $9241? 7 
every one of which there is a Cor 
chief Conſtable. | 
SHEAT or SHUT, 3 J 
Hog. ll 
To SHED, to ſpill, to ſend ef, 
as to ſhed Blood or Tears; 3% | 
caſt the Teeth, Horns, Cc. 2 Lech 
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, 
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Trom the Tres, wa 


SHEDD! 


SHE | 
eMHEDDING of the Seed in an 


, comes ſometimes from the A- 
ice and Rankneſs oi it; ſome- 
nes by Stains, or putiing too heavy 
[od upon his Back, and now and then 
ww, the Weakneſs of his Stones, and 
.vefſe!s not being able to retain the 
+4, til it be digeſted and thicken'd. 
de Method of Cure is, 1. Take a 
und ot common Trrpentme, it you 
not go to the Charge of the Venice, 
put thereto as much of the fine 
oder ot Bole- Armoniach, and Engliſh 
pyorice, With a little Wheat Flour, 
will make it up into a ſtiff Paſte; 
ere there is occaſion to ule it, let 
be rolled out between your Hands; 
i ſo much of it of, as contains the 
nels of a {mall Waſh-ball, and give 
m 3 of them Morning and Evening 
don the End of a ſtick, or in a Horn- 
|| of ſtrong Beer, till the Flux of Seed 
op, which will be in a Week, or a 
otright at fartheſt; but before you 
ive him his Ball, it's proper to purge 
Is Reis very well, which wil! not on- 
haſten, but perfect the Cure, ſo much 
he ſooner and better. 2. Others take 
rown Sygar-Candy, Tanner's Bark, 
Þicly powdered and fitted, with the 
der of the dried Leaves of Clary, 
ich they incorporate very well with 
ommon Turpertme, and make them up 
ro Bal s, witha little Wheat- flour; p1- 
ing your Horſe 2 or 3 of them at a 
me Morning and Evening, about the 
Planets of a Pigeon's Egg, till the Flux 
the Seed ſtays, which will be in ave- 
hort Time. 

SHEEP, is ſo extraordinary an uſe- 
. Creature, that it would fill a Vo- 
pn to let it cut; but here, only a few 
p +tiCulrs ſhall be ſelected concerning 
4 kult. tis proper to mention what 
of England are molt eſteemed for 
Ne Breed; and it you would have 
Pp, of ſo curious fine Staple-wooll. 
Flence you may draw a Thread as 
e % Uk, Hereford and Worceſterſhire 
i ry a luch; they are fſinall-boned, 
| ik-faced, and bear a little burden: 
Ae Counties of Warwick, Leiceſter, Buck- 
baun, and Northamptor., afford a large 


| $01} Shcep of the beſt Shape and deep-; 


SHE 


eſt Staple; Lmcolnſhire in the Salt-mar- 
ſhes, breeds the largeſt Sheep, but not 
the beſt Wool]; for their Legs and Bel- 
lies are long and naked, and their Sta- 
ple is coarſer than others: Yorkſhire, 
and fo Northward bears Sheep of a 
big- bone; their Staple rough and hairy. 
IWales the worſt; becauſe they are little, 
and worſe Staple ; but the ſweeteſt Mut- 
ton. Of whatſoever Country your 
Sheep are, this is a Rule to be obſerv'd, 
That there be regard had to the foil from 
whence they come, and care taken to 
bring them rather to a better than worſe; 
in order to which the Lear or Ground 
is to be reſpected; for the red is count- 
ed the beſt ; the duskiſh, ſomewhat 
reddiſh next; the white or dirty ſtark 
naught, | 

For the choice of Sheep, regard muſt 
be had to the Rams, in chooting of 
which, ſce that the Tongue of the Ram 
be coloured as his Wooll, tor the Lamb 
will be of the ſame Colour; that he be 
of a large and long Body and Belly, his 
Forehead broad, round and well riting , 
his Eye cheerful and large; his Noſtrils 
ſtraight and ſort, ec. The dodder or 
polled Sheep is the beſt Breeder, becauſe 
the Dam's Yeaning is not ſo dangerous 
as the horned 3 though in moiſt and 
windy Countries the horned Rams are 
the belt, for their Defence againſt Winds 
and Storms : A Ewe ſhould have her 
Neck large and upright, beading like a 
Horſe's, her Back broad, Buttocks round. 
thick Tail, ſmall Legs, the fame ſhore, 
clean, and nimble. The Wool! thick and 
deep, covering him all over his Belly, 
Face, nay, to his very Boughts; and by 
theſe marks ſhould the Flock be choſen. 
Then to know whether they be ſomd 
or not, fee that none of the Wooll be 
wanting; that their Gums be red, Teeti 
white and even, the Brisket-skin red. 
and Eye-ſtrings ruddy ; the Fell looſe, 
the Wool! faſt, Breath long, and the Feet 
not hot; for if they be roten, the Eyes 
are pale and dark, the Gums white, the 
Wooll eaſy to come off, and the Teeth 
yellow and foul ; and when dead, you 
may ſee the Belly full of Water, the Li- 
ver putrified, the Far yellow, and the 


Fleſh moiſt and watetiſ!, As for ther 
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lead in a ſtring or line, and to follow 
you cloſe at your Heels, without trou- 
ble, or ſtraining his Collar; after he has 
learnt theſe Things, take him into the 
Field, ad rer mit him to range, but ſtil; 
in Obedience to your Command, and 
give him, upon a Fault, due Correction: 
As ſoon is you ſce him come upon the 
Haunt of any 1 ar:ridge (which may 
be known by his preater eagerneſs in 
hunting, as alſo by a kind of whimper- 
ing aud whining Temper in his Voice, 
being very delir cus to open, but not da- 
ring) you ſhould then ſpeak to him, 
bidding him take heed, or the like; 
but yet it he either ruſh in and ſpring 
the Partridye, or opens, and ſo the Par- 
tridge eicapes, then you muſt correct 
him ſeverely, and caſt him off again: 
and ler him hunt in ſome Place where 
you know a Covey lies, and fee whe- 
ther he has mended his Faults; and if 
you catch any with your Nets, give him 
the leads, Necks, and Pinnions for his 
future Encouragement. 

SEVIL-HOLE, fee Brauch of a 
Tlorſe-Pit. 

S EWE L. (among Fuanters) that 
which is ſet or hanged up, to keep a 
Deer out of any Place. 

SEYMS, ſee Sexms. 

SHACK, (in Norfolk and Suffolk) 
Liberty of Winter. paſturage; the Lords 
of Manours having the Privilege, to 
feed their Sheep at p'eaſure upon their 
Tenants Land, during the 6 Winter 
Months. Alſo a Cuſtom in Norfolk to 
have Common for Hogs from the end 
of Harveſt till Seed- time, in al]! Mens 
Grounds ; whence to go at Shack in that 
Country, figniiies as much as to go at 
large, 

SHACKING-TIME, the Seaſon 
when Maſt is ripe. 

SHAFT, an Arrow, the Body of a 


Pillar, the Spire of a Church-ſtcepie, the] Iſland being divided into 6 S 


upper part of a Chimney-funnel: A- 
mong the Derby//rre Miners, a round 
or ſquare Hole like a Well, made to 
tree the Works from the Springs that 
riiè therein. ; 

SHAKE-TIME, the Scaſon of the 
Year when Maſt and ſuch Fruits fall 
from the Tres, | 


S OE: 
SHALOT, a kind of ſma 0, 
much us'd for the ſeaforing ot Victe. 
als, ec. Which is now from Fray, . 
come an Engliſh Plant; being enc-1474 
and managed near after the time u. 
ner as Garlick, which Article ma, 
{cen for that Purpoſe; only they 2. 
he {ct earlier, becauſe they pri 
and taken up when the Len berg 
to wither; long after Which the! 1.5 
not lie long in the Ground; tor c 
they rot there, or the Winter ki then, 
Shalots give a fine reliſh to moſt auge, 
and the Breath of thoſe that cn 14, 
is not offenſive to others; bur bes 
planted 2 or 3 Years in the fame Gro 
they are apt to degenerate. 
SHANK, in a Horſe, that pee g 
the Fore- leg, which is between the H 
and 2d Joint next the Foot called 1 fe- 
lock or Paſtern-joint. 
SHARE WORT, zn !i1 
good to cure a Pain in the e 
Groin. 

SHARPING CORN a 
SHARP“ NING CORN, acuis 
mary Preſent of Corn, which 1 ©; 
Chr:ſtmas, the Farmers in ſome Hint 
of England, make to their Smith, 8. 
ſharp'ning their Plough-Irons, Harrow: 
tines, Cc. 

SHAVING- IRONS, Inn: 
ments to keep a Garden free t:on 
Weeds; one is to cut the Wer: or 
ſhoving it forwards from him, 2 
the other performs the ſame by de; 
[it to him, They are alſo call d Edgig 
irons. 

SHA W, a Country-woid tor 1% 0% 
that encompaſſes a Cluſe, _ 

SHAW-FOW L, an artiticiz: 
made on purpoſe tor Fow!crs 0 6 
Ad. 

SHEA DING, a Riding, Ti"! 
and Diviſion in the Je of Mau; the . 


every one of which there is a Coroucrs 
chief Conſtable. 
SHEAT or SHUT, 2 }% 
Hog. TT 
To SHED, to ſpill, to ſend fort 
as to ſhed Blood or Tears; 3 . 
caſt the Teeth, Horns, G. 2. * 


do. * 
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SHE | 
eMEDDING of the Seed in an 


7, comes ſometimes from the A- 
nce and Ranknels of it; ſome- 
nes by Strains, or putting too heavy 
ond upon his Back, and now and then 
wn the Weakneſs of his Stones, and 
.reſlels not being able to retain the 
+4, till it be digeſted and thicken'd. 
de Method of Cure is, 1. Take a 
nd of common Trrpentine, if you 
not go to the Charge of the Venice, 
put thereto as much of the fine 
der Of Bole- Armoniach, and Engliſh 
orice, with a little Wheat Flour, 
i, il make it up into a ſtiff Paſte; 

dere chere is occaſion to ule it, let 
be rolled out between your Hands; 
i fo much of ir off, as contains the 
wick of a {mall Waſh-ball, and give 
m z of them Morning and Evening 


: 
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* S * 
don the End of a ſtick, or in a Horn- 


i of ſtrong Beer, till the Flux of Seed 
op, which will be in a Week, or a 
onnight at fartheſt; but before you 
die him his Ball, it's proper to purge 
Is Res very well, which wil! not on- 
haſten, but perfect the Cure, ſo much 
he ſooner and better. 2. Others take 
rown Sugar-Candy, Tanner's Bark, 
bey powdered and fitted, with the 
euder of the dried Leaves of Clary, 
bich they incorporate very well with 
om mon Turpentme, and make them up 
no Bal s, witha little Wheat- flour; gi- 
ing your Horſe 2 or 3 of them at a 
me Morning and Evening, about the 
ipnels of a Pigeon's Egg, till the Flux 
P: the Seed ſtays, which will be in ave- 
hort Time. 

SHEEP, is ſo extraordinary an uſe- 
* Creature, that it would fill a Vo- 
* to ſet it cut; but here, only a few 
It cdurs ſhall be ſelected concerning 
. id, "tis proper to mention what 
its of England are moſt eſteemed for 
Le Breed; and it you would have 
Iv of ſo curious fine Staple-wool]. 
lence you may draw a Thread as 
p< Uk, Hereford and Worceſterſhire 
Ds lach; they are ſinall-boned, 
J ck-faced, and bear a little burden: 
Ae Counties of Warwick, Leiceſter, Buck- 
aba, and Northampton, afford a large 
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SHE 


eſt Staple; Lmcolnſhire in the Salt- mar- 
ſhes, breeds the largeſt Sheep, but not 
the beſt Wool! ; for their Legs and Bel- 
lies are lony and naked, and their Sta- 
ple is coarſer than others: Yorkſhire, 
and fo Northward bears Sheep of a 
big-bone ; their Staple rough and hairy. 
IWales the worlt ; becauſe they are little, 
and worſe Staple ; but the ſwcereſt Mut- 
ton. Of whatloever Country your 
Sheep are, this is a Rule to be obſerv'd, 
That there be regard had to the ſoil from 
whence they come, and care taken ta 
bring them rather to a better than worſe; 
in order to which the Lear or Ground 
is to be reſpected; for the red is count- 
ed the beſt ; the duskiſh, ſomewhat 
reddiſh next; the white or dirty ſtark 
naught, 

For the choice of Sheep, regard muſt 
be had to the Rams, in chooſing of 
which, ſce that the Tongue of the Ram 
be coloured as his Wooll, torthe Lamb 
will be of the ſame Colour; that he be 
of a large and long Body and Belly, his 
Forehead broad, round and well riſing, 
his Eye cheertul and large; his Noſtrils 
ſtraight and Nort, ec. The dodder or 
polled Sheep is the beſt Breeder, becauſe 
the Dam's Yeaning is not ſo dangcrous 
as the horned 3 though in moilt and 
windy Countries the horaed Rams are 
the beſt, for their Defence againſt Winds 
and Storms : A Ewe ſhould have her 


Neck large and upright, bending like a 
Horſc's, her Back broad, Buttocks round. 
thick Tail, ſmall Legs, the fame ſhort. 
clean, and nimble. The Wool! thick and 
deep, covering him all over his Belly, 
Face, nay, to his very Boughts; and by 
theſe marks ſhould the Flock be choſen. 
Then ro know whether they be found 
or not, ſec that none of the Wool! be 
wanting; that their Gums be red, Teetiz 
white and even, the Brisket-skin red. 
and Eye-ſtrings ruddy ; the Fell looks, 
the Wool! faſt, Breath long, and the Feet 
not hot; for if they benoten, the Eyes 
are pale and dark, the Gums white, the 
Wooll eaſy to come off, and the Teeth 
yellow and foul ; and when dead, you 
may ſee the Belly full of Water, the Li- 
ver putrified, the Far yellow, and the 
Fleſh moiſt and wateriſh, A tor theer 
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tion : If the Veins of the Eyes be red 
and ſmall, the Sheep are ſound; but if 
white, or red and full, they are weak, 
and will hardly out-live the Winter or 
cold weather. Upon preſſing the Back- 
bone near the Hips, it the Sheep bend 
not, they are ſound and ſtrong, elle 
weak and feeble; Take a Sheep by the 
skin of the Neck, and it he follow 
quietly it is a great ſign of Weaknels; 
if he ſtruggle and ſtrive, and follow 
with great difficulty, 'tis a token oi 
Health and Soundnels. By the behavi- 
our of the Sheep, at their Rutting or 
Ramming-time, Shepher.ls judge of the 
Winter ſeaſon; if they be luſtful and 
leap often on the Females, it preſages 
Tempeſt, Rain, and change of Wea- 
ther; but if flow and backward in 
Copulation, the Winter will be gentle 
dow temperate Weather. From the 
Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal, the 
Sun keeps on the right hand of the 
Hemiſphere, ſo does the Ram lie on 
the right Side; and in the Summer- 
ſeaſon, as the Sun keeps on the left 
hand of the Hemiſphere, ſo the Ram lies 
on the left ſide. 
 SHEPHERDS-NEEDLE,an 
Herb of great Virtue in all Pains of the 
Kidneys. 

SHEPHERDS PURSE, an 
Herb good to ſtop all manner of Flux- 
es. 

SHE RB ET, a compound Drink 
lately brought into England from Tur- 
key and Perſia, conliſting of fair Ma- 
ter, Lemon: juice, Saar, Amber and 
other Ingredients. Another fort of it 


is made of Violets, Honey, Fuice of 


Rains, &c. the Word in the Per- 
ſiau Tongue ſignifies pleaſant Liquor. 


SHERIFF, (in Sen Shireve i. 
e. Gorernour of the Shire) the chief 


Othcer of a Shire or County: He was 
anciently choſen in the Countv- Court 
by the Votes of the People, as Knights 
of Parliament yet are; but is now 
nominated by the King, for the Exe- 
cution of the Laws in every County, 
except Durham and Weſtmoreland; he 
allo accounts to the Kin”, tor the 
Profits of the Shire that comes to the 
ExeLequer: But there are two Serif 


SHO 
in Aſidaleſeæ, choſen by the Ct 


of London, under the name of + 
of London and Middleſex, 
SWEAT of Blood, an Evil wi. 
commonly betais thoſe Beaſts that h.., 
been ill kept, and fo are put to 4-4 
in good Paſture, whereby ſoon gro. 
ing Fat, and ſo encrewlins in Blog! 
they vill caſt their Blood at +: 
Mouths, The Cure is, cut off 1, 
tops ot both their Ears, and thin w 
a ſmul ſtick beat them, which w1 
cauſe them to Bleed the more, 21 
thereupon amend, Some let ten 
Blood in the Neck, which is very 509! 
it the Vein can well be found? 4 
ſome let Blood on the Vein under fe 
Eye: Others take the Herb Torn cue 
ſtamped and ſtrained with Ae 4 
Beer, which has alſo prov'd vers {uc 
ceſsful. : 
SHILLING, an Engliſh Sire. 
Coin worth 12 Pence, and of whit 
20 make a Pound Steiling; altho' amor? 
our Saxon Anceſtors, it conliſted ba 
of 5 Pence. A Scotch Shilling is ed 
to 1 Penny Engliſh. 
SHINGLE, a Tile of C|ctt-woo 
to cover Houſes with. 
SHINGLING, a Covering e 
Houſes, gc. with ſuch Clett-vood, 
made about 6 or 8 Inches broad and 12 
long, and pinned at one end to hug gg 
the Laths; they are laid as Slates wis 
Moſs under them, which is term 
Moriſing. 
SHIRE or COUNTY, a pt 
tion of Land fo cali'd from the S 
Word Scyran to divide. Sec Count, 
SHOOING of Horſes. Tie 7 
conliſts in paring the IIcof Wan 
making the Shoe of good Stuß, !! 
well faſhioning the Web thereo!, 4 
well piercing the ſame. in fitting tf? 
the Horſe's Foot, in making Nusse 
good ſtuff, and well faſhioning th. g; 
laſtly, in the well driving and c 
ing of them. But in regard 2 d, 
loofs are either perfect or imperhect. © 
theſe laſt alſo either rugged, on. 
ed or flat, and the Fruſhes may revs 
or Holes narrovy, reſpect ſhould ve = 
to them in this Work. Firſt, T 
paring the per feet Hoot and Ä 
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ft. let the ſeat of the ſhoe be pared, e- 
ven and plain as may be, that it may fit 
coſe, and not bear more on one place 
than another; and take more olt the 
Toe than the Heel, for the Heels are to 
be higher than the Toes, becaule all the 
weight of the Horſe's tore-body lies up- 

on the Quarters and them. 
This do make your Shce of Spaniſh- 
Iron, with a broad Web, putting it to the 
Hoof, and let the ſpunges be thicker and 
| more ſubſtantial, than any other part of 
| the Shoe, yea, and alſo ſomewhat 
broad, 0 that the Quarters on both lides 
| may appear without the Hoot a ſtraw's 
breadth, to guard the Coffin, which is 
tbe ſuength of the Hoot, In piercing, 
| pierce it ſiom the Quarter to the hard 
Toe, but not backwards towards the 
heel; that the koles may be wider 
| on the outlide, than on the inſide; and 
| that the circle of the piercing may be 
more diſtant from the edge of the Toe, 
| than from the edge of the Quarter, 
where it begins; becauſe the Hoot 1s 
| thicker forward than backward, and 
therefore more hold to be taken. Make 
vour Nails of the ſame ſtuff, with the 
Heads ſquare, and not fully ſo broad be- 
breath as above, but anſwerable to the 
piercing- holes, ſo as the heads of the Nails 
may enter in and fill them, appearing 
| lomewhat above the Shce ; and then 
| they'll ſtand ſure without ſhogging, and 
| endure longer; let that winch pierces 
them, be ot the ſame ſize with the Nails: 
mean great above and ſmall beneath 
which is uſually little regarded by our 
Smiths, who make the holes as wide 
on the infide as on the out- ſide, and their 
Nails of too great a Shouldering, by dri- 
ung them over hard upon the Nail-hole, 
tan the Heads, orrather Necks of them 
p cannot enter the holes; whereas a good 
Nail has no Shouldering at all, but is 
wade with a plain ſquare Neck, fo as it 
ay juſt fill the picrcing-hole of the 
Shoe; For otherwiſe the head of the 
Nui ſtanding high, and the Neck there- 
0! being weak, either it breaks off, or 
ele bends upon any light occofion ; {0 
* the Shce ſlands looſe {rom the Hoof 
inc is quickly loſt again, the Shanks of 


the Na 
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ae fLou'd be ſomewhat flat, aud 
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the Points ſharp without hollowneſs or 
flaw, and ſtiffer towards the head above 
than beneath : When you drive, drive at 
the firſt with ſoft ſtroaks, and a light 
hammer, til! the Nail be ſomewhat en- 
ter'd; and in the Shoeing of fine and 
delicate Horſes, greaſe their Points with 
ſoft greaſe that io they may enter the 
more caſily, and drive the 2 Talon-Nails 
firſt : Then look whether the Shoe ſtands 
right or no, which you'll ſee by behold- 
ing the Fruſh; for it the Spunges on 
both tides be equally diſtant from the 
Fruſn; then its right; if not, ſet it to 
rights, and ſo drive in another Nail: 
That done, let the Horſe {et down his 
Foot again, and look round about it, to 
{ee whether it fits his Foot in all places, 
and whether he treads even or juſt on 
it or not; If you ſee it does not tfurniſh 
every part equaliy, but appears more on 
one fide than another; litt up the Horſe's 
other Foot, that ſo he may ſtand ſteadily 
on that Foot; then ſtrike him on the 
iloof with your hammer on that fide 
that the Shoe is ſcant, and that will 
make it come that way: The Shoe ſtand- 
ing ſtraight and juſt, drive in the reſt of 
all the Nails to the number of 8, 4 on 
each ſide, ſo a; their Points may ſeem 
to ſtand in the out ſide of the Hoof, e- 
ven and juſt one by another, as it were 
in a circular Line, and not out of order 
like the Teeth of a Saw: Then cut 


them oF and clinchthem ſo as the clinch- 


es may be hidden in the Hoof, which, 
by cutting the Hoof with the Point of 
a Knife, a little bencath the appearing ot 
the Nail, you may calily do: This done; 
with a Rape pare off the Hoot, fo as the 
edge of the Shoe may be ſeen round a- 
bout It. 

Now for the Shocing of imperfect 
iloots. 1. As to the broad one; in Pa- 
ring take as much off the Toe with a 
Buttrice as poſſible may be, keeping it 
always undcr, but touch not the Quar- 
ters nor Heels at all, unleſs it be to make 
the ſcat of the Shoe plain; and t hat muſt 
be done as ſuperficially as may be, by 
which means the Hoots will always re- 
main ſtrong: Then make a good ſtrong 
Shoe, witha b cad Web and broad Spun- 


| ves, pierced as before, Et to the parcs 


Hoot ; 
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Toof'; and et it appear from the Talon- n 
nail towards the IIcel a ftraw's i, Wl 
without the Boot ; ard {et it on in {uch 
order and wil fuch Nats, as beong to 
the pe: FEET G0! ſaving that VCU ROM | 
ſer 5 Nails on the Out. ide of the 1100 0 


and 4 on the inde, hos ule he wea:: 
more without than weithin. 

2. The Ro- gh and brittle Tlorf bono 
uſuaily weaker without than within 
ond tor the moſt part better than other 


Hoofs; the Heels may be more opered | 


than the o her, at io they may be more | 
caluy ftopped with Cow-dut Or other 
Oint ment to keep them moiſt; the Rag- 
gedueſs alſo on the ou: g je ot the Cohn, 
f.ouid be fied away wh a Rape, and 


made {moct] No 110 ottrer anointed 
than other Hoots ; Rut as to the reſt o 
the Hoof, it mult be ip as the per- 
feet one; lo: which rake the Shoe net- 


ther too light, but 5 as it may wel 
tear the Fior e, nor vet too heav V3 tor 


then the Hoot being weak will toon cal 
it; and pierce this Shoe to be &t on 
with nals 5 without 55 4 8 
The los [oof 720 be hc, pod by 
curtis ney - the Te '© ; jor the ſhotter 
Fort. a weak and fender Leg has, the 
better; 150 the reſt oi the Hcot᷑ may be [| 
Pared libe the perf. ct oe; for which 
foal, make as round a Shoe as you cn 
at the Tce hat the breadth may take 
away the ill iht of the length; i the 
Foot be ver nato, let the Shoe diſ— 
- THE? aun pierce th 
det per ani ſet it backward e NOU gi : 
Eocatic ſuch Find ot Feet tiead matt on 
he Heels: and tet it on with G Nails 
bke .e periect Hoof, 
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eſt woir, vw! hout touching the worn 
111 at all, urn'cts it be to malle the {eat 
0; the Sho plain; and tor the reſt, Parc 
Ke the pe ect Hoof: Then have an 
Korea thong Shoe, with a broad 
Web rea, ht it to the Foot and Parc 
it H0t 11k % have had the Shoe to ihe |! 
Foot, tu tte intent you may pare it rol | 
the Jie s oreateſt eaſe, which vou 10 
do, 17 1 ou pare the ſcant ſide, that 51 
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the ſhot thereby will the better enter, red and cleared with an Iron-T,:!'., . 
the Body. | king off all the impurities that fu 
Then be provided with a Spaniel or at top; when 'tis ſo hot that it beg 
2, but no more; and ſuch as are rather] to grow greeniſh, ſtrew ag much ge 
flack-mettled, not ranging out of Shot, | powder'd Auripigmentum or yelloys g. 
than tho{e that are hot-ſpirited, to raiſe | piment upon it, as will lie upon à S. 
the Game beyond ſhot; and with all ling, to 12 or 15 pounds of Lead, wh'ch 
ſuch as are at good command, being | muſt be ſtirred well, and the Ori 
trained up to xr the Game, and} will flame; The Iron Ladle ſhoud hy 
tender- Mouth'd, ſo as not to tear and Ja Lip, or Notch in the Brim, tor ths 
fpoi: them; it were alſo proper you ha. | more convenient pouring out of t 
a Companion, expert in this Exerciſe. | Lead, which is to remain in {or be 
provided likewiſe with a Gun. Then] moſt part, that it may be of an hen 
jet one go on one {ide of the hedge or] agreeable to the Lead, to prevent Inca; 
Field, and the other on the other, if the | veniences, which may otherwiſe h-prer 
Ficld be not too broad, and beyond the by its being over hot or too cold: Tn 
reach of the Guns to the midſt thereof; [a little of the Lead, for an EH my 
in the mean while caſt off your Spaniels |be taken out in the Ladle, and chef: 
to range about, but near at hand; and [into a Glaſs of Water, vehich i 
follow their motion, ſo that when any | Drops prove to be round and wi ho! 
Game is ſprung up, either of the two | Tails, there is Orpi;zent enough den, 
may be in reach: If you deſign to and the temper of the Heat is as it . 
kill Ducks uſe no Dogs to range, but be; but if otherwiſe, more Or/ ment 
only to follow you cloſe behind, for | muſt be added, and the heat encreaid 
thoſe fort of Fow] will riſe faſt e-| till it be found right. 
nough. This r1ethod of SHocting flying Afterwards take a Copper: plate, bout 
may be alſo performed on horle-back. | the ſize of an ordinary Trencher, hollow 
which is mere commodious and leſs] in the middle, and 3 Inches Diameter 
| toillome. bored thro with 30 or 40 {mall holte 
| SHOOTING OF STARS, [ger or ſmaller as the Shot is denen 
are Prognoſticks in the Country of be, which hollow part ſhould be hn; 
Winds, Rains, Miſts, or Foggs, ac-|but the thicker the Brim is, the better 
cording as the manner of them is more| will retain the heat: This Pate is ! 
or leſs in quantity, or more or 2 be placed on 2 Bars, or other Iron 
groſs or ſubtil in ſubſtance. Frame, over a Tub ot Water, about 
SHORLING aud MORLING, | Inches from the Water, and on t 
are words to diſtinguiſh Fells ot ſheep; | Plate lay burning Ccals to keep th 
ſlorling ſignifying the Fell or Skin, af- Lead melted upon it; then the Lead! 
ter the Fleeces are ſhorn off the ſheeps- to be taken oft with the Lade, 4 
back, and Morling alias Mortling, the | gently poured upon the Coals in t 
Fell flcad off after they die or are kil-| middle of the Piate, and it I Ma 
ted; yet in ſome parts of England, they | its way thro' the holes in the botto! 
underſtand by a ſhorling a Sheep whoſe| of the Plate into the Water, 804 
Fleece is ſnorn off; and by Mortling a in round Drops; which Oper. ' 
ſheep dyes. to be continued till all the Ten Fu 

_ SHOT FOR FOWLING, ſhould | thro' the Plate bowing the C=! 
be well ſized, not too great, for then it] keep them alive, that the g , 
fies too thin and fo es nor too] not cool on the Plate and op “ 
ſmall, the Bird being apt to fly dad | holes. OO 
withit, as not having weight nor ſtrength} While the Lead is pong mo 
to penetrate far: In order therefore to} manner, another Parſon .] e 
make it as ſuitable to the occaſion, ſuch | nother Lade, and put in 4 07 5 Ing 
quantity of Lead as is thought fit muſt in the Water, under the b 
te melied doyn in an Iron-Veſſel, ſtir- hh to catch ſome of the 7 
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drop down, to ſee if there be 7 
een them: The greateſt care is, to 
the Lead on the Plate in fo mode- 
e an Heat, that it be not too cold to 
* the Holes, nor too hot, which will, 
ge the Drops crack and fly ; the cool 
-it is, the larger the Shot will be. The 
dot being thus made, they are to be 
ad over the Fire with a gentle heat, 
wars ſtirring them that they melt not, 
14 this being over, the grea! may be 
rated trom the {mall, in Sieves made 
x that purpoſe, according to the ſeve. 
| ſizes they are of; but ſuch as wouid 
we them very large, ma 
ile with a Stick out of the Ladle in- 
g the Water without a Piate. But far- 
r if the Lead ſtop on the Plate, and 
* not cool, the Plate is to be a lit- 
E knocked, and it will drop again; 
d ſpecial care muſt be taken, that none 
the Inſtruments be greaſy oily, or 
«like; and when upon the ſeparation 
the Shot, any are found too great, 
too ſmall, or not round, they may 
kept for the next Operation. 
SHOULDER. a part of the Body. 
The Shoulders of a Horle ſhou!d be ſharp 
{ narrow at the withers, of a middle 
de, flat, and butlittle Fleſh upon them; 
vr if he be charged with Shoulders, he'll 
It only be heavy on the Hand, and 
bon weary, but trip and ſtumble every 
nute; eſpecially if with ſuch large 
toulders he have a thick and big Neck: 
ut as ſome Saddie-horſes are too large 
the Shoulders, ſo others are too ſmall, 
vt is, when their Breaſts are {0 narrow, 
ſat their Fore-thighs almoſt touch ; ſuci 
les are worth very little, becauſe they 
wea weak tore-hand, and by croſſing 
eit Legs are apt to cut; and in Gallop- 
g carry their Legs ſo confuſedly, that 
ey are ſubject to fall. The Shoulder: 
2 well. ſnap'd Hor ſe ate compar'd to 
Me ofa Hare, and the diſtance between 
ſhou'd be little more than half th. 
adth of his hinder-Quarters: As 0 
cular Remedies for Diſeaſes in the 
Widers, See Ointments for Strains, 
Red Honey-charge, 

dHOU LDER-PIGHT, a Diſeaſ 
Horſes, when the pitch or point of 
c Shoulder is diſplac d by ſome great 
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fall. rack or pain, and may be known 


by the Shoulder: point's ſticl ing out far- 
ther than its fellow, and beſiles the 
Beaſt will halt des aright. To cure 
this Malady, 'tis good to make the Horſe 
{wim up and down in dec; Waters a 
dozen times, for that will caule he 
Joint to go back into its right place a- 
gain: Then having 2 Pins of A h- wood, 
of the bigneſs of your Finger, ſharp- 
pointed, and 5 Incheslong ; flit che Skin 
an Inch above and beneath the point of 
the Shoulder, and trom above thruſt one 
of theſe Pins in downwards, ſo as both 
the ends may equally ſtick with the 
Skin; if the wooden Pin will not eaſily 
paſs thro', you may firſt make way for 
it with an Iron-Pin : Thar done, make 
2 other Holes croſs to the firſt, io as the 
other Pin may croſs the firſt Pin right 
in the miſt with a right Croſs; and 
the firſt Pin ſhould be tomewhat flat in 
the midſt, to the end, that the other be- 
ing round, may preſs the better without 
ſtop, and cloſe more exactly together: 
Atterwards take a piece of a Line, a 
little bigger than a Whipcord, aud at 
one end make a Loop, which being put 
over one of the Pin ends, ſo that it may 
lie between the Pins end and the Skin, 
faſten this laſt end with your Packthread 
to the reſt of the Cord, ſo as it may not 
ſlip, both the Pins and the Cord ſhould 
be (1ſt anointed with a little Hog/-vreaſe: 
Then bring the Horſe into the Stable, 
and let him reſt for 9 or 10 days, but 
let him lie down as little as may be; 
put a Paſtern-Shoe on the ſore Leg, and 
at 9 or 10 days end anoint the place 
with a little Dialthæa, or Hogſegreaſe; 
ſo turn him out to Graſs, and let him 
run there till the Pins are rotted off; if 
you work him in a Cart, after the 
Month's time, it will ſettle his Shoulder 
the better, and make him the more fit 
ro Ride. 
SHOUULDER-PINCTI, comes ei- 
ther by Labouring or Straining a Horſe 
too young, or by putting too great a 
Burden upon his Back ; which may be 
known by ihe narrownels of the Breatt, 
and by the Conſumption of the Fleſh 
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of the Shoulders; inſomuch, that the 
ore · part of che Shouldet- bone will ſtick 
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aut, and be higher, than the Fleſh, and 
it it be of a long ſtanding, the Horſe 
will be very hollow upon the Brisket, 
towards the Arm-hoies, and go wider 
beneath at the Feet, than above the 
Knee. To cute it, give him a flit with 
a ſharp Knite, an Inch long, upon both 
tides, an Inch under the Shoulder- bone; 
that done, with a large . put into 
the flit, blow up ſirſt one Shoulder, and 
then the other, as big as poſſibly you 
can, even up to the Withers, and with 
your Hands ſtrike the Wind equally into 
every part of the Shoulders; and when 
they are both full, beat all the windy 
places with a Hazel- Wand, over all the 
Shoulder; after that, with a flat Iron- 
Slice, looſen the Skin within from the 
Fieſh, Then Rowel the 2 ſlits or Cuts 
with 2 round Rowels, made of the up- 
r Leather of an old Shoe, with an hole 
in the midſt, that the Corruption may 
run out; let the Rowels be 3 Inches 
broad, and put in flat and plain within 
the Cut; this may be as large as you 
think fit, to lay upon the ſame. 
SHOULDERSPLAITING, or 
Shoulder-Thorn, befalls an Horſe by ſome 
dangerous ſliding, either abroad or at 
home, whereby the Shoulder parts from 
the Breaſt, and ſo leaves an open Rift, 
not m the Skin, but in the Fleſh and 
Film next under the Skin, which makes 
him ſo lame, that he is not able to go; 
and it may be known by his trailing his 
Leg after him in his going. For 
the Cure, put a pair of ſtraight Paſterns 
on the Horle's Feet, keeping him in the 
Stable, without diſquieting him : Then 
take a pound of Dialthæa, a pint of 
Sallet-Oil, half a pound of the Oil of Bay, 
and as much treſh Batter, which melt 
all together in any Earthen-pot, and a- 
noint the part therewith, as alſo round 
about the ſide of the Shoulder; where- 
upon in 2 or 3 Days after, both the ſaid 
Places, and ail the Shoulder, will ſwell ; 
then either with a Hamet or Fleam, 
prick all the ſwollen Parts, or elſe with 
a ſ}.arp hot Iron; anointing it ſtill with 
the fame Ointment : But if it continue 
to {well ſtill, and gather to a Head, you 
are to lance it where the ſwelling ga- 
thers moſt, and is ſofteſt under o_ 


The beſt Receipt for the Cure they 
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Finger, and to Tent it with Cree 


Ointment. 


SHOULDER- WRENCH, 
Strain, befalls a horſe ſeveral wn 
ſometimes by turning or ſftopyjrg 
too ſuddenly, upon uneven Grote 


ſometimes by running haſtily out 2 


Door ; an another time, by {lipp; 
or ſliding in the Stable or abryy 
ſometimes by the ſtroke of anotly 
borſe, and fometimes by Falls on Pa 
or ſlippery Ground; it may be pers 


his Legs upon 1 
im. 


ved by his trailin 
Ground cloſe ark 


of, is to take up the horſe's found 1, 
betore, double it backwards in the ju 
and tie it ſo doubled, with a Lit, 
Garter, ſo faſt that it cannot be ba 
en'd, then force him to go upon hi 
Legs, till he ſweat at the Roots cr! 
Ears, Flanks, and between his legs; ti 
done, let down his Leg again, by u 
tying it, which will cauſe the Blood 
deſcend ſo into the Plat-Vein, that 


appear ſo plain as you would have 1 
dawb a little warm Water upon it wi 
your Hand, and ftroke it downward 
towards the Place where you are to 

Blood, and this will make it ap 

more vilible than it was before: Att 
that, tie up his Leg again, and! 
him blood in the common bleeding 
place between his Cheſt and lame Le 


2 quarts or more, according to 


greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the (train; { 
quart of the caſt Blood, into wil 
put an handful of falt, and keep it k 
ring all the while 'tis running, that 
| may not clod: The bleeding being 0" 
pin up the mouth of the Vein WI! 
Pin or Needle, ro prevent more be 
ding, binding ſome hairs of the) 
or Tail about the Pin, to keep 
and ſteady, and a day or 2 after, is 
it out: But before you pin the © 


up, anoint him all over the ſhould 


and bottom of his Breaſt, between | 


Legs, and down to his Knee, W. 


Oil of Turpentine and ſtrong Hel 
Ale, equal parts alike, ſbaked and 


gled freſh very well together in 105 


will be more clear to be ſeen than whe 
it was tied up; but in caſe it does 90 
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ol, Capping and dawbing it well 
41 — bonds then — all the 
(:4 Parts anointed with the Blood and 
cit, chafing and dawbing this alſo very 
well with your hand; laſtly, bring 
tm home ſoftly into the Stable, give 
im ſome Meat, and tyc his fore-Legs 
together with his Surcingle, or any 0 
ther String that is broad and ealie: 
Next day, his Leg may be untied, and 
de walked abroad in your hand at the 
alter's end; and if you find he goes 
pretty well, you may mount him, and 
Ride him a Mile or more gently; then 
er him up again, and tie his Legs as 
tore: The 3d day, make him a thin 
fat wedge of Wood, of a fix pence 
readth, which drive between the ſhoe 
nd Toe, ſo faſt, that it ſtir not, not 
Joroetting ſtill to tie his Legs together; 
nd thus order him for 3 or 4 days, 
ut when he is taken out ot the 
pable, and rid, the wedge ſhould be 
aken out. 

SHRAPE or SCRAPE, a Place 
ed with Chaff or Corn to entice} 
birds, 

To SHRIEK or SHRIKE 
mong Foreſters) to cry or make a 
Noiſe, as a Badger does at Rutting- 
me. 

SHROPSHIRE, otherwiſe call 
he County of Salop, is an Inland- 
dunty, bounded Eaſtward by Stafford- 
re, with the Welch Counties of Den- 
gh and Montgomery; by Cheſhire on 
be North, and on the South by the 
ounties of Worceſter, Hereford and 
Radnor; it is 34 Miles in Length, from 
lorth to South; and in Breadth, from 
ſt to Weſt, 25; in which compals it 
mains 890000 Acres of Ground, and 
ut 23280 Houſes; the whole being 
livided into 15 hundreds, in which are 
I70 Pariſhes, and 16 Market-Towns, 
hereof 5 are privileg'd to ſend Mem- 

3 to Parliament, The Air here is 
athiul in all ſeaſons of the Year; 
nd the Soll generally Rich and Fertile, 
ding moſt on a reddiſh Clay a- 
ounding in Wheat, Barley, Pit-Ccal, 
mon and Wood; but the Welt and 
0th-parts are ſomewhat hilly, And 
nt; Rivers, beſides the Severn, which 
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runs thro' the midile of the County, 
the principal ones are the Roden, Teme, 
and Temde, all yieldinz Plenty of 
iſh, 

SHROVE, SHREV or SHREW- 
MOUSE, a kind of Field-Mouſe cf 
the bigneſs of a Rat, and colour of a 
Weeſel, which is the moſt venomous 
Creature of any; for if ſhe bite any 
Beaſt, tho' it be but little, it will (well 
extremely, and kill him, without a 
peedy Cure, which 1s perform'd in this 
manner: 1. Take an Aw], and prick 
the bitten and {wollen Part up and down 
as far as 'tis ſwelled, thro' the Hide, 
and no farther; then take the Earth 
where Wains and Carts much uſe to 
go, but let it be the drieſt of it, and 
mix it with White-wine-Vinegar; it 
will preſently aſſwage and heal the 
ſwelling. 2. Or elſe take the Farth of 
a Cart-whee', and that of a Swallows 
neſt, pound them together, and min- 
gling them with old Urine, make all 
thick like a Salve, and anoint the Part 
that is bitten, and it will cure either 
Man or Beaſt. 3. Another way is to 
open the skin, and to let out the ve- 
nom; if it be ſwelled, then beat falt and 
Vinegar together, and bathe the Sore 
therewith ; then boil ſome herbs in old 
Urine, to waſh round about the 
Sore: But if it happen to break, take 
Barley, lay it on a Fire-ſhovel and burn 
it black-brown; that done, pound it to 
powder, laying it to ſteep in white- 
wine-Vinegar all night, and put thereto 
a little of the Juice of Dill. rer. 
them together, and anointing the grieved 
Part till it be well, as it quickly will 
be. 4. Some take Parſley-ſeed and boil 
it with Whtte-wine, Sallet-oil, and Hog 
greaſe, with powder of burnt Barley 
mingled thercin, and make it like a 
Salve, in order to anoint the Sore 
therewith, til! well, *Tis alſo good to 
cure the biring of hedpe-hogs, or ſting 
of Hornets. | 

And farther, as to this miſchievous 
little Animal, as 'tis a common Opi- 


nion among husbandmen, that if any 
Beaſt be Mouie-crope, that is, run over 
the Back by this Creature, he will ſud- 


denly grow Lame, and commonly in 
X 42 
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„the hinder parts, fo as not to be abie to 
riſe, nor go, nor drag his Legs after 
him; theſe following have been thought 
of as Remedies, 1. You mutt lead him 
to a Brier growing at both ends, and 
drawing him thro' under it, he'll re- 
cover; as they ſay he will, it you beat 
him with the {aid Brier. 2. Others of- 
ten toſs the lame Beaſt, rolling him o- 
ver and over, now on one ſide, then 
on the other, every way up and down, 
and fay this etlects the Cure. 3. Some 
adviſe to bore an hole in an Elm, or o- 
ther Tree, and putting thercin a live 
Shrove- Mouſe, pin it cloſe, and let he: 
die therein: Afterwards when any Beaſt 
is Mouſe-crope, you are to beat him 
with a Twig of the fame Tree, and 


ken faſt rooting, and fo flood for; 7 


thought convenient, ſo it be out of the 
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4 Years, and that at what height |; 


reach of the Cattle, either at the be. 
ginning of the Spring, or at the cg! 
of the Fall: And tor the harder for; 
Wood, it is very indifferent, obfſeryi 
that they be not lopped above once 5 
10 or 12 years, and at any time in te 
Winter; but the pithy and fotter woos; 
are fitteſt to be ſhrowded in the Spring 
left the Winter injure them. As tothe 
Manner of the performance, the g. 
maining Stump muſt be always cut +. 
ſlope and fmooth, in order to caſt the 
Water off, that the Tree may not ye 
riſh; but you muſt not take of th 


ſo he will recover. 4. Another way 1s, 
when any Beaſt is bitten, and the Part 
is ſwelled and inflamed, they find relief 
by pricking it with a Bodkin or Aw] 
of Latten, and then chafe thercon Soap 
and Vinegar mixcd together. 5. Some 
take a Shrove- Mouſe alive, and putting 
her into a Glaſs of Sallet-Oil, let her die 
therein ; then they anoint the Sorrance 
with the {aid Oil, but touch no other 
Part. 
SHROWDING, of Trees, in 
eneral implies the cutting oft the Top 
anches; and is uſed to Trees that are 
not fit for Timber, but deſign'd to yield 
a preſent Advantage, or ſerve for Fuel: 
Theſe are much to be preferred before a 
Copſe, in that they need no Fence to 
be maintained about them, ſtanding in 
no danger of the Browlings and Rub- 
bings of Cattle or Coneys, which have 
the benefit of Grazing under them, and 
that is very conſiderable while the tops 
are young; alſo in regard that the 
Stocks taken in time, betore they grow 
hollow, or decay, yield found Timber 
gt for many uſes, or at leaſt good Clifts 
for firing; and upon account that theſe 
Pollards may be raiſed in hedge-Rows, 
Borders of the Ground, and ſpare Places, 
where they may be little injurious to 
the Land, and prove good Shelter ; but 
et a Copſe's being of a quicker growth 
is a ballance thereto. 
As for the time of Shrowding, tis 


head of the Poplar, or any of the {6 
Woods (before unſhrowded) that grow 
upright and ſmooth, after they have . 
tained to the bigneſs of one's Ley, u 
leſs ſome collateral Branch be left ion 
tract the Sap. 
SHRUB-NIGHT- SHAD 
(in Latin, Solanum fruticoſum,) i 
a woody Stock and Branches, dark 
lad green Leaves, and Flowers like tha 
of the common Night-ſhade; it is er 
crealed by Layers, and Flowers in the 
end of May. 

SHR UBS and Buſhes, where the 
are tall and grow thick, may be er 
peditiouſly pulled up, by encloling 1 
many of them as can be come at in 
Timber- chain; then clapping on a Tex 
of horſes, and fo raiſing them up; wit 
that Parcel is rooted out, as many mort 
may be encompaſs'd and order'd af 
the fame manner. But if the Sid 


are not big enough for this Way, or te 
thin, the following Inſtrument 15 m0. 
effectual for this Purpoſc; a 4% 
Furz, Broom, c. 


not to be done till the Trees have ta- 


At A is a long handle of Wood of 
Foot long, at B is an Iron hook 
wed; and at C is a little hook us'd 
. The Men employ'd in the Work 
t the handle A aſlope from them 
d catch the ſtem or ſtalk of the Broom 
Buſh delign'd to be pull'd up in the 
ok at B, and trom that they bend 
e ſtem to the ſmall hook at C; this 
alions the holding of the ſtem that 
do not ſlip, and fo ſetting their ſhoul- 
5 to the upper end of the handle at 
as it ſtands flopiag, they raiſe up 
Buſh or Broom. The price of this 
ork where a Man has 15. 2d. a Day, 
'0 pull up a Load of ſuch ſtuff con- 
ning 60 Faggots for 25. But where 
e Buſhes are ſhort, and grow upon 
Stubs, they muſt be ſtubbed with 
Mattock, the Price of which, is 34. 
ole {quare, 

SHRUNK Sinews; ce Smews 
SICKNESS in Horſes: There are 
ers ſigns in general that indicate it, 
12s heavineſs of countenance, extreme 
eneſs or coſtiveneſs, ſhortneſs of 
at, loathing of Meat, dulneſs, rot- 
" Cough, Slowneſs of Pace, Hollow- 
% of Flanks, Hanging down of Ears, 
But more particularly, it an Horle, 
vas wont to be of a chearful Coun- 
«ce, hangs down his Head, it's a 
911 Fever, Head-ach, the Staggers, 
Te Eyes. 2. The turning of his head 
Wards to the Part grieved, if it be 
be right ſide, is a ſign of Q&ſiruczion 
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in the Liver; but it down to his Bellys 
of the Cholick, Bots, or Worms. 3. When 
the Water runs trom his Mow h, it in- 
dicates the Staggers, or wer Conrh. 4. 
Stinking Breath, or fou! Matter iſluing 
from his Noſtrils, thews he has an 
Ulcer in the Noſe or head; but if the 
Matter be white, the Glanders; it black. 
he has the Mourning of the Chine, or 
the like; when yellow, it's a Conſump- 
tion of the Liver, and Rot tenneſs of the 
Lungs. F. The hotneſs of his Breath 
and Body. is a ſign of a Fever and heat 
of the Stomach; and if therewithal he 
forſake his Meat, of the — 
of the Liver, and either of dry or moiſt 
Yellows, 6. By hollow Temples, you 
may diſcern the Strangle or Old Age. 
7 Shortnels of Breath, and beating the 
ank denotes 2 Fever, or 1 Strangle; 
but if the paſſage of the Throat be ſtop- 
ped, tis a ſign the Film of the Lungs 
is broken, and the Spleen troubicd, or elle 
Broken winded, 8. Swelling about the 
Ears prognoſticates the Poll- Evil; under 
them, *tis a ſign of the Vives, and in the 
Mouth, of the Canker, Flaps, or Lampaſs. 
9. It he has a ſwelling under the Throat 
it's a ſign of the Glanders ; about the 
Tongue-100ts, of the Strangles ; but if 
there be nothing but little Knobs there 
like Wax-kernels, it's an indication of 
Cold only. 10. A ſwelling in the left 
ſide, is a ſign of a ſick Spleen; in the 
Belly and Legs, of the Dropſy; and in 
Flank, of the Colick only. 141. Cough- 
ing, or an oftering to cough, denotes 
the Glanders, or a wet or dry Cough, 
or a Conſumption or Found'ring of the 
| Body, 12. Stagger ing is a ſign either 
of a Fever, of the Staggers, or of ſwag- 
ging in the Neck; but if he ſtagger or 
reel behind only, then it ſhews either a 
tound'ring of the Body, or pain in the 
Kidneys. 13. The hollownels of the 
Back, indicates a dry Malady, or the 
Drop. 14. Trembling is a ſign of a 
. or 2 of the Boch and 
if he does it after he has drunk, he has 
then an Ague - fit upon him, and will at-- 
ter warde glow ; yea, and ſome will ſweat 
after that alſo. 15. Staring of the hair 
ſhews an ill Stomach, or a found'ring 
in the Body, but generally, a Cold. or 
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want of Clo:ths. 16. Staling with pain, 
diſcovers Found'ring in the Body, n 
Colick, or the Stone; and it his Urine 
be yellow, the Glanders ; but it blackiſh 
and thick, a pain in the Kidneys. 17. 
Leanneſs and gauntneſs, isa ſign of Hide- 
bound, or Conſumption, dry Malady, Foun- 
d'ring in the Body, Inflammation of the 
Liver, the Yellows, Cholick, or Worms. 
18, Laxativene.s or Looſeneſ{-of the Bo- 
dy, a ſign of a hot Liver: when Co- 
ſtiveneſs, on the contrary, ſhews the 
dry Yellows, or Diſcaſes of the Gall. 19. 
His Dung is the beſt Di!covercr of his 
inward parts, the Complexion whereof 
muſt be well obſerved, when he is in 
beſt health ard beſt Feeding; and as you 
find it alter, ſo judge either of his health 
or Sickneſs: But more particularly, if 
his Dung be clear, criſp, and of a pale 
yellowiſh huc, hanging together with- 
out ſeparation, more than as the weight 
breaks it in falling, being neither ſo thick 
nor ſo thin, but it will a little flat on 
the Ground, and indeed both in ſcent 
and {ubſtance, reſembles a found Man's 
Ordure, then he is cican, well- fed, and 
without impertection; it it be weil co- 
loured, yet fall from him in round Knots 
or Pellets, fo it be the firſt and ſecond 
Dung, the reſt good, as atoreſaid, it mat- 
ters not; for it only ſhews he did eat 
hay lately, and it will ever come away 
firſt ; but if all his Dung be alike, then 
tis a ſign of fon! Feeding; and he has 
either too much hay, or cats too much 
Litter, and too little Corn: When the 
Dung is in round Peliets, and blackiſh 
or brown 1t ſhews inward heat in the 
Body; if preaſy, foulnels, and that 
Greaſe, is melted, but cannot come a- 
way ; when he voids Greaſe in groſs 
ſubſtance with his Dung, and "tis white 


and clear, it comes away kindly, and 


there is no danger; but if it be yellow 
or putrified, then the Greaſe has lain 
long in his Body, and ſickneſs will fol. 
low, if not prevented. Again, 
when the Dung is ſtrong and hard, he 
has had too ſtrong hears, and Coſtive- 
nels, it not remedy'd will enſue; if it 
be pale and looſe, it denot s inward Cold 
neſs of Body, or too much moiſt and 


eorrupt Fecding; but when the Dung ja Conſumption of the Body; ta! wh 


| 
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ſtinks, it's a ſign of a hot Liver; wier. 
as if it have no ſmell, of a cold He 
but if it be undigeſted, then either or 
Conſumption, or of a dry Milaiy 3. 
It he lie much on his left Side, ber. 
troubled with the Spleen ;, it on the nal. 
with the heat of the Liver; and when 
he finds no reſt, it may be Bots, Him. 
Cholicb, or Grifing in the Bully ; hg. 
it he {preads himſelf abroꝛd, it gn 
the Dropſy; and his groaning when |, 
is down, is a ſign of a ſick een, mois 
Tellows, Cholick, Bots, or Film bros; 
but it he be not able to riſe when le 
down, it indicates either a mortal Work, 
neſs or Found'ring in the Body gr Lg. 
21, his ſtriking at his Belly with hi 
Foot, is a ſign of the Cholich, but it 
ſtriking, he fisks his Tail alſo, then it 
either Bots or rough Worms, 22, Ty 
be ſcabby and ulcerous all over his Bod 
and about his Neck, is an Indication d 
the Mange; an Ulcer full ot Knotscrees 
ing about the Veins, is the Fare; i 
ſpreading abroad only in one pace, i; 
a Canker; when hollow and crooked, 1 
Fiſtula; but if it be a ſpungy Wart ful 
of Blood, tis at: Anbury. 23. When 
his Tongue hangs out, and is {wol'n, 
tis a ſign of the Strangles, as is his eu. 
ing and drinking little, of a cold Lire; 
but if he cover to Drink much, and Ex 
little, it's either a ſign of a Fever, rotten 
Lungs heat in the Stomach, heat in the 
Liver, or the dry Tellows. 24. The at 
Signs may be taken from the Urine, 
which tho? it be not altogether ſo mut: 
rial as the Dung, yet has {ome real Prag. 
noſticks; for that Urine which 15 0t ! 
pale yellowiſh Colour, rather thick tt. 
thin, of a ſtrong ſmel], and piercing co, 
dition, is an healthful, found and go 
Urine; but if it be of a dcep red I,. 
cture, either like Blood, or inc 
thereto, then the horſe has had ton 
heats, being over ridden, or rigen 109 
early after Winter- Graſs: When tie U; 
rine is of an high Colour, clcar aud 
parent, like old March Beer; he1s Hr 
med in the Body, and has taken 4% 
ſeit; if it carry a white Cream cn 
top. it ſhews a weak Back, or C077 
tion of the Seed; whereas the CGI 
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Voody Streaks, indicates an Ulcer in the 
Kidncys; and a black, thin cloudy U- 
ine ſhews approaching Death. | 

SIDE-LAYS, a Term made uſe of 
by Huntſmen, when Dogs are ſet in the 
Way, to be let ſlip at a Deer, as he paſ- 


es by. 
E vks or RIDD LES; there 
w feral ſorts of Sieves, and all take 
Name from the bottoms which are 
t into, and the Fineneſs or Coarſneſs 
of the thidgs to be ſifted thro' them. 
1. The Coal or qa pay which has 
ſquare wide holes made in the bottom. 
ling, that a Man's Finger may be thruſt 
thro' each hole, and the bottom made 
of ſplit Wood. 2 The Garden-Sieve, 
Iwhich is bottomed with ſtrong Wires, 
the quares being as large as the for mer; 
theſe 2 are generally termed Riddles, and 
þ are all wide-bottom'd Steves. 3. 
The Meal-Sieve or Bolting-Sieve, bot- 
tomed with a kind of hair-cloath, which 
is ſo wide in the holes, that Meal or 
hne Flour of ground Corn will go 
through it, but the coarſe Bran will re- 


ful main behind. 4. The Fine or Silk-Sieve 
ade Bottom made of ſo thin Tiffany, 
len, 


tar nothing but the pure dant of Corn 
ground wil thro' it, all manner 


q Bran ſtaying behind within the 
Im, 


an SIGNS of Sickneſs in Horſes : The 
| the hiſt Sign of a Horſe's Indiſpoſition is 
hi loathing his Food; then it muſt be 
e obſerved, whether he has a wild and 
e i2ppard Look; for the Eye of a Horſe 
„ss it were a Glaſs, thro? which you 
„ry fliſcern the inward Diſpoſition of 
"JF" Body; obſerve likewiſe. whether 
her his Ears be cold, his Mouth hot and 
„om, or clammy, the hair of his 
F'anks rough and ſtaring, and paler than 
uſual about the ends; his Dung hard, 
ind black, or greeniſh, and his Urine 
cer and undigeſted, like Water. 2. 
ſu this caſe his Eyes are ſubject to weep, 
vis head heavy and hanging down ; he 
Pt to ſtumble as he walks; he is 
"ow and dull, tho' he was vigorous 
core; he never troubles other Horſes, 
coutrary to his former cuſtom ; he riſes 


ices . 
ok ind lies down often in the Stable, look- 


*pwowads his Flanks, which are dou 
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bled and folden in; his heart beats, which 
may be perccived, by laying your open 
hand Gen the Shouller and Senple 
on the Lett (ide; and he is alſo indit- 
terent and unconcerned at what is done 
to him. 

When a Horſe that has been long fick » 
ſtales without ſtriding and even with- 
out thruſting forth his Yard, letting 
his Water drop imo the skin or ſheath, 
it almoſt always portends Death; un- 
leſs in ſuch Horſes as have that cuſtom 
when they are in health; in which 
caſe, you muſt draw no Conjedtures 
from this ſign, tho? they continue to 
Piſs aſter the ſame manner during their 
ſickneſs. 

Another no leſs fatal Sign is, when 
the Hair of his Tail and on his Scull, 
may be eaſily plucked off. 

It is a dangerous Sign, when a Horſe 
either never lies doven, or ſtarts up im- 
mediately, not being abie to breathe free- 
ly in a lying poſture; whereas, if in 
the declenſion of his Diſcaſe he lie down 
and continue long in that Poſture, 'tis 
a very good ſign. When a tick Horſe 
turns up the whites of Wis Eyes above, 
you may conclude that he is in Pain, 
and that his Diſeaſe is of long continu- 
ance. 

From theſe general Signs you may 
9 in general, that your Horſe 
is tick; and afterwards you muſt en- 
deavour to diſcover his particular Dit: 
temper, that you may be able to apply 
ſuitable Remedies; for Morbium noſſe 
curationis principium eft, A Diſcaſe that 
is knorvn is half cured. 

SIK E, a Country-word ſignify ing a 
Quillet or Furrowe. 

SILIQUA (Latin) among Herba- 
lifts, is the Seed-Veſlel, Husk, Cod or 
Shale of ſuch Plants as arc of the Pulſe- 
kind, Whence Siliquons-/eeds thoſe that 
are produc'd in Huss, Cods, or Shells, 
like Peaſe, &c. and a Suigrous Seed. V 
ſel is ſuch as has long Pods, and the 
Flowers generally conſiſting of four 
Leaves. 

SILK-WORM. Thi: Morm, yet 
glorious Creature, ſeems to he but a 
modern Operator in our Northeri Cit- 


mates, of that excellent Commodity , 
X x 4 Silks 


ati 
0, 
70 
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Silk; yet they are not ſo much encrea- | Mulkerry-Trees, or that the Way, 


ſed and improved, as they might be in| prove foul or chan 
England, tor want ot their natural Food, | muſt be had to rid their Shelves 9 
i. e. Mulberry-Leaves ; which whatever] ot their Dung, and the remainder q tb, 


ſome have wrote to the contrary, afford 
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ble. However, 1 1 M 


Leaves by removing the Worm; ub 


the only proper Nouriſhment for theſe{they are faſt on the New-Lewe: = 


Inſects. Wherefore, the beginning of on them, tor then they may be cad, 
May, when the M!berry-Tree ſpreads its|carried from one place to another we 
5 are, as it [the Leaves; as the Room muſt gu 


Leaf, is the time their E 


were by Nature, made fit for a Releaſe [be kept warm in cold and wet We en 


from their long Confinement ; ſo that if ſo they ſhould have a little Air giz 
you lay them in a Window in the Sun, [them in hot Weather, and all Extrems ale 


. 


or carry them in a Box between pieces fare to be avoided; fo that the room π ee 


of Say, and in a warm place about you, fare kept in, muſt not be too n¹ n 


keeping them warm in the Night, they Tiles on the top of the Houſe, nor cod 
in a new Form : Inor moiſt. 


will ſoon appcar 
Then let Paper be cut full of ſmall holes, 
and laid over them, and over that ſome 
young Mulberry- Leaves; whereupon 
thele ſmall Worms will eaſily find their 
natural Food, and as faſt as they are 
hatched, the immediately apply them- 
ſelves to the Lea cs, at which time they 
may be placed on Tables or Shelves at 
convenien! diſtances, according to the 
number of the Worms, and proportion} 
of Place there is for them. | 

But it ough to be obſerved, that 
they are ſick 4 times in their Feeding; 
the firſt commonly about 12 days after 


are uſually finiſh'd in the ſpace of Ut 


As to the manner of Spinning pe: 
form'd by theſe curious Iufects; whe 
they have fed as long as they are ib, 
they'!l look of a clear Amber-colour, n! 
are then ready to go to work: T 
viſcable therefore to ſet up Arches 
between their Shelves with Hef 
well cleanſed, or with Branches df 
ee Stalks of Lavender, kt. 
whereupon the Worms will faſten them: 
ſelves, and make their botroms ich 


tho* the beſt method is, to roll up "+ 
per in the form of Cones, and to pact 


they are hatched, and from that time. 


Sickneſe, that laſts 2 or 3 days, they are 
to be fed very little, only relieve ſuch 
as have paſt their Sickneſs before the 
reſt, and thoſe that do not fall into 
their Sickneſs{o ſoon, At this time they 
grow clearer, ſhorter and thicker then 
they were before, and more drowſy, 
Now, the whole time of their Feeding 
is about 9 Weeks; during which they 
may be fed twice a day, by laying the 
Leaves over them; and as they improve 
in ſtrength and bigne{s, ſo they may be 


ted mote plentifuily and oftener. But 


tor the temper of the Leaves, it is pro- 

er to have them clear of Dew or Rain, 
215 they are given to them; and it 
vet, they may be ſprrad on a Table; 


ö them in rows, with their ſharp end: 
at the end of every 8th Day, according |downwards, into every one of whict 
to the Weather, and their good or ill | put a #orm, and there they'l! compli 
uſage; during which time of every {their Bottoms more exactly, and wita 


leſs waſte, than on any Branches whit- 
ever. In their working the firſt Day, 
they only make a Web; the 2d they 
| form their Cafes in that Web, and cover 
themſelves all over with Silk; the ze 
Day they are no longer ſeen, an! tit 
following days they thicken their Cass 
always by one end or Thread, wich 
they never break off themſelves; an! 
here tis expedient not to diſturb then 
any ways in their work, that all theo. 
in their Bellies may come out. 
When your Silk-worms have made 11 
end of Spinning and brougght thei: bot 
toms to pertc&tion, take ſo {nary 45108 
would reſerve for Breeders and & ben 
be laid by themſelves, that id {0 f, t 


they may 2:40 be gathered and kept 2 


or 3 days without any great Inconve- 
N!ency. in Cale Pecrio lite remote from ſen, aud likewitt gs lau, 


: cs *1. 
fi i done, an! -hn'e that e he berge 
reddeſt aud be 17 00 cd ar- 10 oo 5 


* 
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Ie Caſes, which may be difcern'd by 
Mark, tharthe Males are more point- 
It both ends of the Caſes. and the Fe- 
re blunt at the ends, and bigger Bel- 
14. neither are any Caſes to be taken, 
+ ſach as you hear the Worms rol] 
They will cat their way out in 4 
5 days time, when they ſhould be 
together on a piece of old Say, Gro- 
am Velvet, whited brown Paper or 
like; Then they Il engender, and the 
le having ſpent himſelt dies, as the Fe-. 
Bre does alſo afterſhe has laid her Eggs; 
hich are to be taken up with the point 
Knife or ſome ſuch Inſtrument, and 
into a Paſte-board Box, where they 
wſt be kept till next Spring; and ſince 
ge of theſe Females will produce 2 or 
Hundred Eggs, a few reſerved for 
1 or encreaſe are ſufficient : Let the 
of your Worms be ſet in an Oven 

er the baking of the Bread, that it 
ay be only hot enough to kill them; 
r their ee hex way out is ſome 
judice to the bottom. Ot theſe the 
oſſeſt and blackeſt are the beſt to breed 
d; and care muſt be had, that no Rats, 
ce, Ants. or other Vermin; nor yet 
ens Ot Birds come to the Places of thei; 
bode; becauſe they are very greedy of 
em, and Tobacco-ſmoak will likewiſc 
troy them. 

The Worms are diſclos'd in form of a 
utter fly, havin Wings, 6 Feet, 2 
chad 2 boy beck” Trex which 
ing put into a convenient Place, the 
Les fluttering with their Wings vil} 
dupe with the Females, after that theſe 
ve firſt purged them ſelves of a kind of 
Nu Humour by the Fundament, in 
ich poſtme they are to be left from 
oning till Evening, an] then the Fe- 
nes ae to be 7 pulled away, 9 
10 hours beii-g the longeſt ſpace o. 
ethey ſhould be ef together; where: 
poi they'll lay their Eggs, having firſt 
211 another E. mour, eſteemed to 
Nr) tom ih Sced of the Mates ; 
be Males, are then to be thrown a- 
© ace. The Seedor Eggs at firſt co 


Zreeniſn, then tied, and at 
a tte grey, which Colour 
© +2T After, 
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As ſoon as you have got your bot- 
toms, take off the Bags; and having 
tound their ends, put 6, 10, or more 
into a Baſon of Water in which a little 
Gum-Tragacanthis ſteept, and;ſo the Silk 
may be readily winded ; the {mall Hairs 
of ir ſeldom break, but if they do, they 
are ſoon found again; yet if the Worms 
be not well ted, the Silk proves ſmall, 
and is apt to break: But there is ano- 
ther Method to make theſe gummy bot- 
toms wind caly, by taking Soap-boilers 
Liquor or Lees, Which is very ſharp and 
ſtrong ; into which the bottoms are to 
be put, and ſet over the Fire till the Li- 
quor be ſcalding hot; and fo let them 
continue therein about half a quarter of 
an hour, till the Gummineis be diſſolved; 
then (lip the Bottoms into freſh ſcaiding 
Water, and letting them le a while, th 
will unwind with much eaſe: Alſo a 
Lixivium or Lye made of Wood- Aſhes, 
will do as well as the Soap-boilers Liquor, 
bu! now mentioned. However there is 
kind of Tow or rough tort of Silk, 
that will not wind up with the other, 
which may be prepared according to 
Art, and good Sitk made thereof, as alſo 
indifferent of the Bags themlelves ; and 
the better ſort of Engliſh Skains, after 
thev have paſs'd thro' the Scourer's, 
T-:rowſter's and Dyer's Hands may com- 
pare with the fineſt of any throughout 
the Weid. 

SILVER-BUSH, a plant kept as a 
great Rarity by ſeveral Herbaliſts. 

SILVER-CAUTERY, Sce 
Canſtick. 

SIMNELS, a fort of Cakes. 

SINE WS: They are liable, as in o- 
ther Animals, ſo more eſpecially in Hor- 
ſes, to be Cut, Prickt, Bruiſed, or ſhrunk, 
c, for which many things are pre- 
{crib'd ; among others, take Tar, Bean- 
flour, and Oil of Roſes mixed together, 
and apply it hot to the Part; in cafe it 
do not preſently good, take Worms and 
Sallet-Oil, ar the Ointment of Worms, 
and apply either of them, ſor they knit 
the Sinews again, if they be not cut 


aut ſis very white, but in a day or} quite aſunder; [tf there be a convulſion, 


you muſt with your Sciſſors cut the Si- 
new thro', then take Roſen, Trerpentme, 


Pitch, and Dragow's-blood melted toge- 
ther, 


—— om prog — 


SIN SIN 


ther, to be laid ſomewhat hot on the Line-ſeed ; and in all Iſſues, voy 5.4 
Sore, with Flax over that; for it will ſcat ity and raſe the prieved place, pu 
cleanſe and defend, and is a very excel- |thereon freſh Butter waſhed in H -} 
lent Medicine for any ſwollen Joint what-¶ Vnegar, and at laſt anoint it with g. 
ever: But if the Sinew, be not much | Butter mixt with Goat. ſuet. 3. (u 
ſwelled, only ſtiff; take a pound of Black- [boil Southern- wood in Sallet Oil Or 111447 
ſoap, and boil it in a quart of ſtrong Ale, | foot Oil, and anoint the place theres, 
till it grow thick like Tay; anoint the 4. Line- ſeed and Barley meal mint we! 
Smews and Joints therewith, and it willſ together and plaiſtered on, is very goht 
ſupport and ſtretch them forth, tho ne- to mollify and ſoften all hardnels of 6. 
ver ſo much Shrunk Others| news, Nerves, and Foints. 
uſe a quart of Neats-foot-Oil, a quart off For an old hard ſelling upon an f. 
Ox-Galls, of Aqua- vitæ or Brandy a] cur d Sinew- ſprain, Take Lineſcel g. 
quart, as much of Roſe- water, and a hand- Ie with Bean- flour, of each a large Pi, 
ful of Roſemary ſtampt, all which they ]“ of the ſtrongeſt Brandy a pint n; 
boil together till half be conſumed, and|* half: Boil theſe over a gentle Fire! 
ſtrain it for uſe as there is occation. the Conſiſtence of Gruel, ſtirring with 

But more particularly for a cut Smew,}* out Intermiſſion; then adding 2 por 
take the Leaves of Nep or Wood-bine,|* of Honey, boil and ſtir till the whoe's 
bruiſe them well in a Mortar with May-|* in rated; that done, remove 1 
Butter and apply all; *tis very good to] from the Fire, and mingle with ha 
knit the Sinews together ——— Alſo]* pound of Mrle's or Horſe's Gres 
jor the ſhrinking of the Sinews we have] Charge the part with this Compo 
this peculiar Receipt : Take an handful of having firſt ſhav'd and chat d it very har 
the Chick-weed, * like quantity of red} with cold ſpirit of Wine; that done, c 
Roſes dried, which put into a pint of Ale, ver it with Flax, and wrap about f 
and a pint of Canary, and let them boil] piece of Linen Cloth, to be {ow'd om: 
together till a 4th part be conſumed; | After 2 Days bathe the part with {in 
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then add a pint of Trotters Oil, and let of Wine ; repeat the Application ever 


them boil alſo a good while, keeping 
them ſtirr'd ; which being ſtrained, a- 
noint the Part therewith, chafing it in 
very well with your Hand, holdin a 
red-hot Fire-ſhovel or Brick-bat bears 
It at the ſame time, to make it fink in 
the better; when you bind it up, put to 
it ſome Herbs; and at 3 or 4 times 
dreſſing it will be well: Likewiſe to 
bathe the grieved Part with a Decocti- 
on of the Root of Scabious and Garden- 
Tanſie boiled in Sallet- Oil; or with a 
decoction of the Leaves of Mullen, with 
Sage, Marjoram and Camomile-Flowers, 
is very good. 
SINEW-SHRINKING, ts an 
Evil incident to Oxen, &c. that makes 
them cloſt or halt thro? ſtifſneſs of the 
Nerves; in which Caſe, 1. Chate the 
Legs, Knees, aud Hams, with {alt and 


Oil mixed together, till he be well. 2. 


But it the Sine ws be ſtiff about the Knees, 
bathe him with hot Vinegar, or with 
Aiſeletoe ſod in running Water, or with 
Allet, that is a Grain like Tares, and 


Day, and in 5 or 6 times dreſling th 
ſwelling may be aſſwag'd with ir 
Charge or Trouble. For the Revo 
or over-ſtretching of a Sinew, take B 
from the ſhackle Veins in the Paſen 
then flea a very fat Puppey Dog 0! 
Months old, immediately after be 
kill d, bruiſe his Fleſh and Bones tog 
ther, lay them on a Cloth, ard bite! 
cloſe to the Sinew-· ſtrain, as warm a8 
can; after having bath'd the She . 
Brandy, and taken care to throw 
the Dog's Guts. Some prefer a tat © 
us'd in like manner. - 
SINGLE, (among Hunte“, 
Tail of a Brick, Roe, or any othet Ver. 
SINOPER or SINOPLE 
kind of Mineral fo nam'd from Se, 
City of Paphlagonia in the |cfer 4 
near which it was heretofore f0u® 
eat Abundance, But it is comm 
call'd Rddle or Red-lead, and dd 
Painters for a deep Red or Purple· cob 
Sec Cinnabar. <1PHOX 


SIT 
$|PHON, a Cock or Pipe in a Con- 


A 

„. the Tap or Faucet of a Veſſel. Al 
„: robe or Pipe of Glaſs or Metal, 
„ech is uſually bent to an acute Angle, 


ad has one Leg ſhorter than the other: 
Theſe Siphons or Cranes are often us'd to 
aw off Liquors out of one Barrel or 
eſſe! into another, without railing the 
des or Dregs ; ſo that the 1 * be- 
inning to run, Will continue ſo till all 
ecmpty'd, without any other force, 
in the natural Preſſure of the Air. 
SIT-FAST, or STICK-FAST, 
Knob as hard as an Horn, that grows 
n an Horſe's skin, under the Saddle, faſt 
his Fleſh, that comes by a Saddle-gall 
x Bruiſe, which not impoſtumating, the 
kin falls dead, and looks like an hard 
jece of Leather. For the curing of it, 
ike a long Nail with the point turned 
wards, and catch hold of the edge of 
he dead skin or horn, which will riſe 
om the ſound skin, and with a ſharp 
nife cut away all the dead and hard 
kin from the ſound Fleſh, and heal it 
N by pouring hot Butter into it Morn- 
2 and Evening ; when the Fleſh is 
ade even, dry and skin it, either with 
e powder of Honey and Lime, or with 
our and Cream mixed together; or waſh 
e Wound either with Urize or White- 
ne, and dry it up with the powder of 
er. ſhells burnt, or of Bole Armoniack, 
elle take the green Leaves of a Cab- 
are, ſtamp them with Hogs-greaſe, 
forking them into an Ointment, and 
it to the Horſe's Back; then put on 
e addle, and back him, and it will in 
er Days perfect the Cure. 

2. For an eaſy and ſpeedy Remedy, 
the melted Tallow of a lighted Can- 
e drop upon the Knob, and after *tis 
prated, waſh the ſorrance with warm 
ne and the ſecond Water, or with U- 
Ne; then anoint it lightly with ol ale 
ater, ſtrewing upon it the powder of 
Ropes, A Sit. ſaſt neglected often 
sto an incurable Gangreen, and upon 
* Account the Cure ought to be ha- 
nd; for which end the fureſt way is 
1 it with Ointment of Beetles, or 
pac good Retoir, holding a hot Iron- 
E the part, as ſoon as the Oint- 
918 hid on; and renewing the Ap- 
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plication thrice in 3 ſucceſſive Days, or 
to rub it once with a Cauſtick Ointment, 
If it be neceſſary to keep the Wound o- 
pen, apply a Spunge proper for that pur- 
poſe ; which ſec under that Head, 

SKEPE or SEUTTLE, (among 
Husbandmen) a ſort of flat and broad 
Basket, to winnow Corn with, 

To SKID a heel, to ſtop the 
Wheel of a Coach or Cart with a Hook 
at the deſcent of a Hill. 

SKIRRET or SKIR-WORT, 
2 Plant the Root of which ſomewhat 
reſembles a Parſuip: They are ver 
ſweet, and delight in a fat high Mould, 
being raiſed by flips planted during the 
ſpring in ranges 5 or 6 Inches aſunder; 
ſo that if water'd in a dry ſeaſon, they'll 
yield a plentiful encreaſe the ſucceeding 
Winter, which they will endure very 
well : They may be taken up at any 
time before the ſpring is too forward, 
if not prevented by Froſt; and when 
the Roots arg raiſed, the tops ſhould be 
covered with Earth for a farther encreaſe. 
This Plant is of a hot and moilt Quali- 
ty, ſtrengthening the ſtomach, exceed- 
ingly nouriſhing, wholeſome and deli- 
cate ; and of all the Root-kind, not ſub- 
je& to be windy. 

A SKREEN, an Inſtrument to fift 
Earth, &c. A Skreen, an Inſtrument or 
wooden Frame, with Wire in the man- 
ner of a ſieve, for ſeparating Corn from 
Duſt, Cockle, Ryc, exc. 

SKY-LARK, a moſt common Bird 
in all Parts of England, and therefore not 
much regarded or taken Notice of; be- 
ing very hardy, ſo as to live almoſt upon 
any Food, if he have but a green Turf 
of 3 leaved Graſs once a Week : Tis 
later than the Wood-cock by almoſt 2 
Months ; for he ſeldom has young Ones 
till the middle of May, whereas the o- 
ther has them in March: But tho'in 
Winter we ſee great Flocks of this Bird. 
almoſt in every Country throughout the 
Kingdom, yet we find the feweſt os 
their Neſts, of any Birds that are known 
to be ſo plentiful. They build moſt com- 
monly in the Corn, or thick high Grals- 
Meadows, and have uſually 3 or 4 in a 


Neſt, _ if ever exceeding that Num- 
ber; which young may be taken out a! 
a Fortnig in 
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a Fortnight old, and will be brought up 
almoſt with any Meat; but it they have 
at firſt Sheep's-Heart and Egg chopped 
together, till they be about 3 Weeks 
old, or till they come to feed them-| 
felves, it will not be amiſs ; when they 
come to cat alone, give them Out- meal, 
Hemp-ſeed, and Bread mixed together 
width a little Egg, which Hemp-ſeed bruiſe, 
and they will eat it the beiter; but be 
fare at firſt to chuſe ſuch Seed as has 
Kernels, and ſweet, otherwiſe 
you'll but deceive your {elf and the Bird 
too. Being brought up young, theſe 
Birds ma be trained to any hing, but 
you muſt always obſerve to give them 
Sand at the Bottom of the Cage, and 
Jet them have a new Turf every Week; 
but they muſt have no Perches in their 
Cages, as the Wood-Larks, for theſe are 
Field-Birds. 
Now as to the Manner of _ an 
old Sky-Lark, it may be done with an 
Hobby and Nets, as the Wood-Lark is 


—_— 


Man, as alſo the Tub and Cand 
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les, hut 
the Net by another; and the Light 4; 


the Bell together ſo amaze the ros 
Birds, that they lie for dead, and ſo the; 
toſs a little Net over them. This way 
ot Birding has a great convenience. 
yone the Trammel-Net ; for with the 
Bell the Fowlers can go among the 
Buſhes, by Rivers, and Shaw tides, where 
commonly the Snipes and Wood<octy 
lie; and 'tis a ſure way for taking a Co. 
vey of Partridges.------The laſt Meth 
of catching the Lark is in a gœat Snow, 
when ou mult take an 100 or 255 
Yards of Pack-thread, and every 6 1. 
ches taſten a Nooſe made with !lork- 
hair (2 hairs twiſted together is enouz)) 
the more Line the better; for it wi 
reach the greater length, and conſ quent 
ily give the more ſport. Then at ever 
20 Yards you muſt have a little Sticki 
thruſt into the Ground, and ſo go on 
till it be all ſet; that done, among tix 
Nooles ſcatter ſome white Oats * 


catch'd, for which ſee Wood Lark. But 


one end to the other, and you“ find th: 


there are alſo other Ways for it in dark | Larks flock extraordinarily thither; whe 
Nights, with a Tramel-Net of 36 yards] 3 or 4 ate taken, ſee and take them out 
long, and 6 yards over, run, through | for elite they make the others fly ; nl 
with 6 Ribs of Packthread; which ribs when you are at the end, they wi. be 
at the Ends are put upon 2 Poles 16 at the other end a feeding; ſo that you 
Foot long, made lefſer at each End, | need not fear {caring them away, tor it 
and fo drawn between 2 Men, half a makes them more eager at their Food 
Yard from the Ground, every 6 ſteps If it be after Chriſtmas, before the Sun 
touching the Ground to cauſe the Birds fall, theſe Birds ſeldom or never prove 
to fly up, otherwiſe the Net may be good for Singing: Take them that 10! 
carried over them without diſturbing :intend to keep for Singing, in Oct, 
them; ſo when you hear them fly a- and then they'll Sing a little atter C7. 
gainſt the Net, clap it down, and they | ma,; of thoſe chuſe out the (traiphteh 


are fafe under it. This Net will not 


only take Sky-Larks, but all other ſorts 


of Birds that come near; ſuch as Par- 
ridges, Quails, Wood: cocks, Snipes, Ficld- 
fairs, and what not, almoſt in every 
dark Night. Another way of ta- 
king them, is with a pair of Day- Nets 
and a Glaſs, which is indeed very fine 
ſport in a clear ſroſty Morning; and 
theſe Nets are commoniy 7 Foot deep, 
and 15 long, knit with French Meaſe 
and very fine Thread -A third De- 
vice tor this purpoſe is a Bell, called by 
the Name of Loo-B-ll, with a preat 
Light carried in a Tub, which affords 
pleaſant ſport; the Bell is carried by one 


; largeſt, and loftieſt Bird, and he tit lus 
moſt white in his Tail; for thele are tie 
moſt uſual Marks tor a Cock. And det 
a Cage, you muſt provide him a good 
large one, with a Diſh in the mice 
thereot, or at one end, and put a 
ſome Water when you place the Tu" 
in it, for the Water Cauſes the T0 
grow in the Cage; It you find him 
wild and buckiſh, tic his Wings tv! ? 
or 3 Weeks, till he become he b acqu3" 
ted and tame: As ſoon as you pc" 
him pretty orderly, untie his Wings 
ſtill letting him hang in the {me * 
he did. This old Bird's Food muſt 5 
a Bread, and a few White * | 
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o/; and when he begins to Sing, once 
2 Week you may give him an hard 
Fre, or ſhred him a little boiled Afutton, 
or Veal or Sheeps-heart : but you muſt 
obſerve in this Bird, as in all others 
tht you give him no falt Meat, nor 
Fread that is any thing ſalt. 
SLAB, a Puddle ; Alſo the outſide 
ſopy Plank or Board, faw'd off from 
de des of Timber, 
SLAG, the Recrement or droſs of 
Jron. 
SLATE: Among Materials for Build- 
ng, that for Covering is not the leaſt to 
he conſider d; among the Kinds where- 
pf our Country Slate is very good, both 
or its ſtatelineſs, durableneſs, and cheap- 
, many allow of the firſt ; for the 2d, 
he moſt experienc'd Helliers or Cover- 
zwith Slate, have conjeRur'd that ſome 
we continu'd on Houſes ſeveral 100 
fears, and are yet as firm as when firſt 
put up. And as to the 3d, the compu- 
tion of charges here anncx'd, may give 
ome hints, as eaſily to gueſs at the whole 
targe, as compared with Tiling, Lead- 
by, Boarding, gc. but in the firſt place 
me Directions may be given, whereby 
e firm and laſting. Goodneſs of any 
ate may be Experimented, and with- 
but Expence, 1. Take the thin Cleft 
one, Slate, or Shindle, and ſo knock 
t 2painſt any hard Matter, as to make 
yield a . ; which if good and 
ear, that fort of Stone is not crack'd 


— — 


eit does not break before the edge of 
b Set, which is the Hewing · Inſtru- 
the ent of the Slaters, you need not much 


Pet of the firmneſs thereof. 24h. 
et if after it has been exactly weighed 
he account thereof laid by) it be put 
r 2, 4, or 8 Hours, and left to remain 
under Water in a Veſſel, and then 
Een up and wiped very clean with 
Fs; if it weigh more than before, 
Eo that Kind, which ſoaks in Water, 
8 therefore not fit to endure any con- 
Fele time without rotting the Lath 
Timber. 4thly. Their Goodneſs 
be fomewhat gueſſed at by their 
or; for che over - black iſii blue is apt- 


rm and good. Or, 2dly. It in Hew- 
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x he takes any delight to huck the] eſt to take in Water, but the lighter blue 
en 


is always the firmeft and cloſeſt ; to 
which may be added the Touch, tor a 
good Stone feels ſomewhat hard and 
rough, whereas an open one feels very 
ſmooth, and as 'twere Oily, Fh. 
Place your Stone long- ways, perpendicu- 
lar in the midſt of a Veſſel of Water a- 
bout halt a Foot in depth and be ſure 
the upper un- immerſed part of the Stone 
be not accidentally wetted by the Hand. 
or otherwiſe, and ſo let it remain a Day. 
half a Day, or leſs, and if it be a good 
firm Stone, it will not draw Water (as 
they ſpeak) above halt an Inch above 
the level of the Water, and that perhaps 
but at the edges only; the parts whereof 
might be ſomewhat looſen'd in the Hew- 
ing; but a bad Stone will draw Water 
up to the very top, be it as long as it 
will all over. | 
Now the Charges of Covering houſes 
with Slate, may be thus computed. 
s. d. 


the Ships ſide in Plymouth 6 


1000 of Eford {mall Blue at | 

5 
Har bour. 

1000 of Efford large Blue 9 

| 7 

+ 


1000 of Can Pelmell 

ooo of ſmall Blue of other 
Quarries 

1000 of large Blew 8 

zooo of ſmall Blue accounted 2 Tuns 
in Carrage by Water. 

1000 of large Blue, 2 Tun. 


3000 of {mall will cover one Pool of 
Work at the 5th Pin Plain, 


© 0 © & 


Every Pool of Work is either 6 foot 
broad, and 14 Foot up, on both tides, 


or 168 Foot in length, and one in 
breadth. 


3000 of large will cover 2 i 6 
Pools of plain-work. | 

Hewing of all forts of Plain : 
Pelmell per 1000. 


Three Buſtels of Mincheſter-M 
of good Lime, wiil take up'6 B 
ot treſh Water Sand, and ſerves to lay on 
one Pool of Work, tho' much leſs may 
ſerve turn, 


ſy! N | } 390 
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300 Laths to every Pool of Work, 
3000 of Lath-Nails to every 3co of 
Laths. 


Lath 1 Pool of Work. 
An able Lath on 2000 or more 
Work- 1 y the 
of Slate. ; 
man Day. 
bam: Hew 150 plain, 
4 Pin 4000. 


SLEEPY-EVIL, a Diſtemper in 
Swine, that takes them in Summer- 
time; to Cure which keep them faſ- 
ting 24 Hours, and give them Water to 
Drink, wherein is ſtamped the Roots of 
wild Cucumbers, or Stone-Crop, which 
will make them Vomit and Caſt, and 
prove a preſent Remedy. 

SLIME, ſoft Mud; alſo a cammy 
or glewiſh Humour. 

SLIMING, (in Falconry) is faid 
of a Hawk, muting long ways, in an 
2 Subſtance, without dropping any 
thing. 

SLINK, a caſt Calf. 

SLIP, (among Gardiners) is the 
tending or pulling of a Sprig from a 
Branch, or the Branch from an Arm of 
a Tree; and fo a Slip may have its rents 
double or trebly ſlipped, or the ſtalk rag- 

ed. 
8 SLOT, (among Hunters) the 
view or print of a Stag's Foot in the 
Ground. 

SLOUGH, a deep and muddy 
Place; the caſt Skin of a Snake, the 
damp of a Coal-pit, the Scar of a 
Wound. The Slough of a wild-Boar, is 
the Bed, Soil or Mire, wherein he wal- 
jows, or the Place in which he lies in the 
Day-time. 

SLOUGHT, (a Term in Hun- 
ting) a Herd or Company of ſome 
forts of wild Beaſts; as a Slouth of 
Bears. | 

SLOUTH-HOUND or SLUTH- 
HOUND, a Dog ſo called in Scotland, 
ſomewhat bigger than a Rache, and in 
Colour for the moſt part brown or ſan- 
dy ſpotted. Theſe Animals have the 
Senſe of Smelling' to fo exquilite a de- 
grec, that they will follow the Foot- 
Neps of Thieves, and purſue them with 


and in fo great a height as is nee: 
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Violence till they over take them; ,,, 
tho' a Thief ſhould take the Water ther 
tollow, and are never quiet till the, ;, 
what they ſcek for; for it is a cons, 
Cuſtom in the Borders of Engl . 
Scotland, where the People are vis 
ave too much upon Theft, that if fl 
2 Dog bring his Leader to any Hoy 
where Entrance was denied ther 
then they take it for granted, that |, 
the ſtolen Goods and the Thiet 2% f 
therein. 

SL UIC E. a Frame of Wood 
2 River to keep out the Water; 30 
Vent or Drain for Water on 1; 
Theſe are very requiſite for the gy 
command of a Water, and tho' dn 
monly us'd yet require an experi 
Carpenter to make and fix them: Ti, 
ought to be tram'd ſo as to ſtand fn 
that the force of any Thruſt, or a Boy 
running againſt them, may do them u 
prejudice; for if they are any thi 
ſtrained, they'll be apt to prove lei 


for deep Waters, a ſmall matter wil 
it, unleſs they are extraordinarily ue 
abutted. The Timber work mu{ | 
Heart of Oak, eſpecially the top, 2 
that all of one entire Piece, how {ang 


with large Boxes bor'd thro', 10 2: ti 
Water, but no Fiſh may pals; 3: tl 
muſt be well fram'd, and what is ur 
Ground ramm'd cloſe with Cay, ore 
it will ſpring a Leak: The uſe of the 
Sluices is ot much importance; tor it! 
be neceſſary to diſcharge a great Wie 
you muſt either apply Engines, cu'tx 
Bank, or draw a Sluice. As tor Engine: 
they are too expenſive and difficult! 
fix; if you cut the Bank, the Vatzre! 
interrupred, and made troubleſome >) t! 
Earth, and you'd ſcarce ram it up 9/1! 
ſo well, but it will continually «a | 
bout the Place where the Ciett u 
Sluices vent the Water certatiuy = 
{low!ly, without any Labour, Cl 
Inconveniency. | 

SMALLAGE; a whotfome e, 
often put into pottage; and 79% * 
Seed, which is reddiſh and pier © 
of a roundiſh oval Figure, 21 *. 


SNA 


and riſing on one ſide than the other, 
#] ſtreaked from one end to the o- 


8 ALL COAL, See Coals ſmall. 
cMUT, a Diſeaſe in Corn, pro- 
eding chiefly from too much fatneſs 
ad rankneſs of Land; but ſometimes 
e ſowing of ſmutty Corn, by ſoiling 
Land with rotten Vegetables, as 
caw, Hawm, Fern, &c. is juppoſed to 
cove the cauſe thereof; but tis certain 
de lowing of Wheat mixt with Smut, 
xnerally produces a ſmutty Crop, (whe- 
Fer the Smut it ſelf grow or not) which 
y be prevented by ſteeping the Corn 
ine, or preparing the Ground for 
„ by Liming, or otherwiſe 24 50 
ich ſharp or falt Dungs or Soils; it be- 
g evident, that the often ſowing of 
Lind with the fame Grain, or much 
ut of heart, cauſes a ſmutty Crop, a- 
ninſt which the atoreſaid Remedies are 
ffectual. 

SNAIL, a Reptile that is pernicious 
o Wall- Fruit and Garden-Plants ; ſo that 
many of them ſhould be deſtroyed as 
ght be, when they are beſt to be diſ- 
vered, which is early in the Morning: 
The ſureſt way to take them, is to ſet 
Tile, Brick, or Board, hollow againſt 
Wall, Pale, or otherwiſe; ſo that the 
Snails may ſeek ſhelter under them; for 
bout Michaelmas they ſecure themſelves 
ſuch places for the whole Winter, 
nlefs they be prevented by deſtroying 
bem in December, Which is an eaſy 
nd certain way. And 'tis to be obſer- 
ed, that ſuch Fruit as the Snails have 
gun to feed on, Mult be let to remain, 
they will make an end of that before 
bey begin on more. 

SNAFFLE, a fort of Bridle or Bit 
or 2 Horſe, ſee Bits. 

SNAIL-COD or SNAG-GRET, 
lort of Sand that often lies in deep 
KIvers, and is full of little Shells; one 
0d of which, for the manuring of 
= is counted as good as 3 Loads of 
an 


bai bl 


SNAIL-CLOVER, an Herb. Sec 


aun ſoin. 
NAK ES and ADDERS, a fort 
erpents very injurious in biting Chil: 


eu, Cattel, Gc. They affect Milk #1 


SNE 
bove any thing. A good Remedy againſt 
them, 1s to keep Peacocks, which prey 
upon them. But their Sting or Bite 1s 
eaſily cured, if an hot Iron be timely a 
plied ſo near to the wounded part as t 
Perſon is able to endure it: Neither is 
the Method us'd in the Canaries for this 
purpoſe improper, the Natives firſt 0- 
pening the fore with a ſharp Knife, by a 
= t Ligature below the Wound, hold 
the Finger bitten for ſometime upright, 
out of which the Venom, being of a 
fiery Nature, willaſcend. 

SNAKE-WEED, a Plant account- 
ed a great Preſerver and Reſiſter of In- 
fections, and introduced into Cloſet Cor- 
dials and Drams. 

SNAP, a kind of Fiſhing for Pike 
with a ſtrong Rod, and a double Hook 
at the Line, called . ſee Pike, 

SNAP-DRAG ON, (in Latin, An- 
tirrhinum) a Plant that has ſome pretty 
Diverſities, as 1. The white Snap-Dra- 
gon is very common. 2. The white ya- 
riegated one, like the other, but broader 
Leaved, divided in the middle, and turn- 
ed up on the edges, with many ſmall 
long purpliſh Lines on the inſide. 3. 
The red, which is of 2 or 3 ſorts; the 
beſt lower'd, like the former, of a deep 
Roſe-red, but the other paler. 4. The 
yellow, diſtinguiſhed only from the com- 
mon white in the yellow colour of its 
Flowers. They flower t:.om May to 
Fuly, and their ſceds are ripe in Auguſt ; 
they are all raiſed from ſeeds, and bear 
Flowers the 2d Year, when the old 
Roots commonly periſh ; yet the ſlips 
taken off and ſet, will grow ; the beſt 
being thoſe that do not riſe to Rower z 
and the moſt proper time of ſetting 
them is the end of May, or beginning 
of Fune. 

SNARE, a Trap or Gin to catch 
Beaſts, Birds, ec. Among Fiſhermen, 2 
Wire-gin, Stall-net or Wile. 

SNEAD or SNEATH, the han- 
dle of a Scithe, or the like Tool, 

SNEEZING, ſee Neezing. 

SNEEZ IN G- WORT, an herb 
ſo called from its Faculty of cauling to 
neee. 

SN ET, (among Hunters) the Fat of 
all ſorts of Deer. Bi 
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SOA 


To SNITE or SMITE, (in Fal. 
) is when a Hawk wipes her Beak 
or Bill after feeding. 

SNOW is a good Manure, eſpecial- 
ly in light ſoils that are hot, it is full ot 
nitrous ſpirits, and melting ſlowly at 
the Foot of a Tree, betters the quality 
of the ſoil, and furniſhes the Roots with 
a greater abundance of Nouriſhment, 
gives it more Vigour for Vegetation, 
makes them ſhoot in the ſpring to Ad- 
miration. But ſnow does not agree with 
thoſe ſoils that are rather moiſt than dry, 
and rather cold than hot. 

SNOW-APPLE, a Fruit that 
grows in Eſſex ; the Tree being an ex- 
traordinary conſtant Bearer, 

SOAP is diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as 
are hard, which thoſe of India, Venice, 
Max ſeilles, Caſtile, Naples, and London 
are; and ſoft ſoap, ſuch as are the com- 
mon ſoap, ſo called, and black ſoap. 
Now the Indian ſort is made of a Lixi- 
vium or Lye of Pot-aſhes, ſo ſtrong that 
an Egg may ſwim thereon, of which 
the Soap- boilers take 20 pounds, and 2 
of Goat or Sheep's Fat or Tallow, boil 
all together for an hour, or ſo long till 
it come to a due Conſiſtency ; then the 
ſtrain it while hot thro' a Linen Clot 
into a broad carthen or pewter Veſſel, 
and being cold, cut it out in form of 
Bricks, ec. For the white hard ſoap of 
Naples they boil to a Confiſtency, 16 
pounds of the fame Liæivium, and 2 
of Deer's Suet; then form it into Bricks, 
and dry them ; the other hard ſoap, is 
made in the fame manner, only they 
difler in the proportion of the Ingredi- 
ents and time of boiling, 

As for the common ſoap aforeſaid, 
*tis made thus; take Oak or Beech-aſhes, 
or rather Pot-aſhes 3 parts, Ouirxłk- lime 
one; moiſten the Par- aſhes a little, and 
mix the Quichlime with them, Layer 
upon Layer, or rather cover the Onick- 
lime over with them; which leave fo 
long in a large Fat, till the Lime falls a- 
ſunder, and they mix together, ceaſing 
to make a noiſe : Afterwards put on 

more Water, that the Maſs may be- 
come moiſter ; then with a ſufficient 
223 y of boiling Water more, extract 


SOP 


led by the Workmen, the Magistra! g 
Capital Lye; which is fo ſtrong, thar an 
Egg will ſwim therein: This is to be 
drawn off, and of the fame Mixty, 
make another Lye, not quite ſo fo, 
with boiling Water; with that, iy 
our Oil, Lard, Fat, or Tallow, which 
boil over a ſoft Fire, till they pray 
white; that done, add of the Cary; 
Lye in triple proportion to the 00%. Larl 
Fit, or Tallow, and continue boiling e 
they are coagulated, and all compact 
into one Body: Then make trial of i: b; 
the Tongue; if the Taſte be {weet, vo: 
muſt add more of the Capital Lie: i: 
biting, it is to be boiled till it has fs. 
lowed up the Oil; but if more than c. 
dinary unpent, more Oil ſhould be ps 
in leiſurely and with diſcretion; , 
boil it till it begins to roap and run cen 
or tranſparent from the Ladle, and cor. 
tinue the boiling for the ſpace of x 
hours. 
As for that known by the nam: cf 
perfumed Soap; take white Je: 
Soap 1 podnd, impalpable Poyrder of 
Orrice- root 4 ounces, 3 ounces ot we 
Starch in powder, Magiſtery, or tie 
Marchaſite, and Sperma ceti, of eich 
ounce, Salt of Tartar an ounce and n 
half; let theſe be all mixed together, by 
heating them well in a Stone- Mort 
with a wooden Peſtle, adding dame 
Roſe- water impregnated with Mus, ! 
ſufficient quantity, and at the end, C. 
of Rhodium, Oil of ſweet Marjoran, 0 
each an ounce and an half, M and C. 
vet of each 2 ſcruples, mingle and mike 
up the whole into Balls. | 
Laſtly, for black Soap, tis made wit 
ſtrong Lye as aforeſaid, and Wha: ct 
Fiſh-Oil, commonly called Train, 
and 'tis brought to à due conſiſtancy 
convenient boiling. 
SOAP-ASHES, are highly con 
mended by Sir Hugh Plat, as an edc 
lent Manure, after the Soap-bo!'crs hare 
done with them, both tor Coin 473 
Graſs : They are good for col o 
Lands, and(as ſome fay) effect"! i0 oy 
ſtroy ing all forts of Weeds and Trump!) 
whatſoever, | 
SOAP-WORT, an Herb th i 


= 
* 


e fiery Lixivious Lye, commonly cal- 


| forth jointed Stalks with Leave: 
| Paizd 
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tain: It is of a ſcouring and deanſing 
Uity, being much us'd in the Cure 
the Droply, French-Pox, V/ ounds, c. 
ToSOAR, to fly high, as ſome 
ds do. 

50 ARAG E, a Term in Falconrpy, ſig- 
{ing the firſt Year of a Hawk's Age. 
SOAR-HAWK, a Hawk ſo called, 
om the firſt taking her from the Airy, 
| ſhe has Mew'd or caſt her Feathers: 
Tiefe as well as the Bran chers, are to 
e carefully taught, and the Falconer 
"uſt take them from their ill cuſtom 
of carrying z which may be done by 
ning them with rue Trains, where- 
j they'll learn to abide on the Quarry : 
Kcither muſt he forget to coy them as 
uch as may be, for they will remem- 
a kindneſs or injury better than any o- 
ber Hawk, When ſuch a young Hawk is 
ewly taken, and will not feed, rub her 
ect, with warm Fleſh, whiſtle to her, and 
metimes put the Fleſh into her Beak; 
t ſhe perliſt not to feed, rub her Feet with 
ive Bird, and it at the Bird's crying, 
he {etz.es on him with her Feet; 'tis a 


4 
\ 0 
10 


12 gn ſel] feed; then tear oft the Skin 
e Feathers of the Bird's Breaſt, and put 
no ber Beak, and ſhe will eat; When 
F m tceds upon your whiſtle, hood her 
„ by th a Rufter- hood, and feed her in the 
or: orning early; as ſoon as ſhe has ended, 
ee ber a Breathing in the day-time ; 
rep "nd as often as ſhe is hooded, give her a 
ss, for her Supper, let her have an 
„„ of WF" Brains, (c. 


d Ct- 
11 4 to andy, gravelly, chalky, ſtony, 


ocky, hazely, black Earth, Marſh or 


with 22g) and clay-Land. In many Places 
i: real of theſe Soils are mingled toge- 
1 0:88" and they are much better ſo than 
cy by den ſingle, eſpecially where the hot 


ad dry is mixt with the cold and moiſt, 


com- Ca laid upon Sand or Gravel, or ſand 


ere: ben Clay is the beſt manure, And far- 
5 have i, the nature of the Soil is not on- 
n ol fo te conſider'd, but the depth of 
or (our and alſo what Soil is under-neath: 
obe-. the beſt and richeſt Soil that is but 


Ia Foot or a Foot deep, it it lye up- 
a fliff Clay or hard cold Stone, is not 
"le, as a leaner foil of greater depth, 
g upon a Warm Lime-ſtone, Sand 


SOIL, all forts of Land may be re- 


SOl 


moiſture may deſcend, and not ſtand 

upon the Clay or Stone to chi! the 

roots of the Graſs or Corn. Due re- 

gard is likewiſe to be had ro the Cli- 

mate; tor even in England, cold moiſt 

days are much more fruitful in the 

South than in the North: Beſides, ure arc 

ailo to conſider the natural produce od 
the Land, as to Weeds and Grafs, and 

when plough'd what Corn agrees beſt 
with it, and what effect Plougbing has 
upon it: For general Rules, take thele, 
1. All Land that meujlers to duſt with 
Froſt, with all forts of warm Lands, 
black Mouid, yellow Clays, if not too 
ſpewy and wet, and that turn black at- 
ter Rain are good ior Corn, 2. Land 
that brings forth large Trees and Weeds, 
Black-Thorn, Thiſtles, rank Grals, cc. 
generally proves Fruit ful. 3. Straweber— 
ries, Betony, Thyme, c. give indica- 
tion to Wood, and Camomile to a Mould 
diſpoicd for Corn. 4. All Land that 
binds after Froſt and Rain, that turns 
white, and is full of Worms, that is ex- 
tremely moiſt, that bears Holly, Yew, 
Box, Broom Heath, Moſs, g#c. is oa 
cold Temperature. 5. Black-dung, or 
yellow Sand, and hot ſtony Gravel, 
are ior the moſt part very unfruitful. 

SOIL for Timber-Trees. Molt Tim- 
ber-Trees proſper wellin any Land which 
will produce Corn or Rye, if not exceſ- 
hive Stony; in which, neverthele(s, there 
are ſome Trees delight; or altogether Clay, 
which ſe or no Trees do naturally affect, 
yet the Oak proſpers in it; and ſuch Oxk ĩs 
preterr'd for its Toughnels by many Work- 
men, But of ail forts, the Cow-Paſture 
certainly exceeds for planting of Wood. 
Yet divers heathy Grounds, and as barren 
Hills as any in Ezgland,donow bear,orlate- 


* have born, Hoods, Groves. or Copſes, 


which yield moie profit to the Owners 
than their beſt Wheat- Lands, as the Bra- 
bant-Nurſcries and ſome home Plantati- 
ons teſtifie. By this Induſtry, a tev 
Acorns have Peopled the Neihbouring 
Ground with young Secls and Trees, 
and the reſidue have become &elioht{ul 
and profitable Groves and Cop/es, We 
ice daily, that coarſe Lands bear thele 
Stocks, vis. Oaks, IW:ihuits, Cheſs, 
I'mes, Fir Aſh. Mild. Petr, Crabs; mid 


nd, this? which the ſuperfiuous 


{0:..c of them, as the Pe.zr, Fir, or V% e, 


Y.y rike 


SOA 


To SNITE or SMITE, (in Fal- 
eonry) is when a Hawk wipes her Beak 
or Bill after feeding. 

SNOW is a good Manure, eſpecial- 
ly in light ſoils that are hot, it is full of 
nitrous ſpirits, and melting ſlowly at 
the Foot of a Tree, betters the quality 
of the ſoil, and furniſhes the Roots with 
a greater abundance of Nouriſhment, 
gives it more Vigour for Vegetation, 
makes them ſhoot in the ſpring to Ad- 
miration. But ſnow does not agree with 
thoſe ſoils that are rather moiſt than dry, 
and rather cold than hot. 

S NO W-APP LE, a Fruit that 
grows in Eſſex; the Tree being an ex- 
traordinary conſtant Bearer, 

SOAP is diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as 
are hard, which thoſe of India, Venice, 
Marſeilles, Caſtile, Naples, and London 
are; and ſoft ſoap, ſuch as are the com- 
mon ſoap, ſo called, and black ſoap. 
Now the Indian ſort is made of a Lixi- 
vium or Lye of Pot-aſhes, ſo ſtrong that 
an Epg may ſwim thereon, of which 
the Soap- boilers take 20 pounds, and 2 
of Goat or Sheep's Fat or Tallow, boil 
all together for an hour, or fo long till 
it come to a due Conſiſtency ; then the 
ſtrain it while hot thro a Linen Clot 
into a broad carthen or pewter Veſſel, 
and being cold, cut it out in form of 
Bricks, exc. For the white hard ſoap of 
Naples they boil to a Conſiſtency, 16 
pounds of the ſame Lixivium, and 2 
of Deer's Suet; then form it into Bricks, 
and dry them; the other hard ſoap, is 
made in the fame manner, only the 
differ in the proportion of the Ingredi- 
ents and time of boiling, 

As for the common ſoap aforeſaid, 
tis made thus; take Oak or Beech-aſhes, 

or rather Pot-aſhes 3 parts, Duirł- lime 
one; moiſten the Par- aſhes a little, and 
mix the Quicł-lime with them, Layer 
upon Layer, or rather cover the Quicł- 
lime over with them; which leave fo 
long in a large Fat, till the Lime falls a- 
ſunder, and they mix together, ceaſing 
to make a noiſe : Afterwards put on 
more Water, that the Maſs may be- 
come moiſter; then with a ſufficient 
82 y of boiling Water more, extract 


fiery Lixiyious Lye, commonly cal- forth jointed Stalks with ad 
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led by the Workmen, the Magiſtral g, 
Capital Lye; wehich is fo ſtrong, tha 1, 
Egg will ſwim therein: This is to be 
drawn off, and of the fame Nix; 
make another Lye, not quite fo 6, 
with boiling Water; with that, dur 
our Oil, Lard, Fat, or Tallow, which 

il over a ſoft Fire, till they gion 
white; that done, add of the Catj;;] 
Lye in triple proportion to the 0/1. Lare 
Fit, or Tallow, and continue boiling 1! 
they are coagulated, and all compice 
into one Body: Then make trial of ith; 
the Tongue; if the Taſte be {weet, v9! 
muſt add more of the Capital Le: i 
biting, it is to be boiled till it has fog. 
lowed up the Oil; but if more than g. 
dinary unpent, more Oil ſhould be put 
in leiſurely and with diſcretion ; f, 
boil it till it begins to roap and run cen 
or tranſparent from the Ladle, and cor. 
tinue the boiling for the ſpace of x 
hours. 

As for that known by the name 0 
perfumed Soap; take white Jene 
Soap 1 podnd, impalpable Powder of 
Orrice- root 4 ounces, 3 ounces of white 
Starch in powder, Magiftery, or tte 
Marchaſite, and Sperma ceti, of cach 1 
ounce, Salt of Tartar an ounce and u 
half; let theſe be all mixed together, | 
heating them well in a Stone-Morta 
with a wooden Peſtle, adding dam 
Roſe-water impregnated with Muck, 
ſufficient quantity, and at the end, C 
of Rhodium, Oil of ſweet Mar joram, 0 
each an ounce and an half, MI and Ci 
vet of each 2 ſcruples, mingle and mix 
up the whole into Balls. : 

Laſtly, for black Soap, tis made wit 
ſtrong Lye as aforeſaid, and Whi!? e 
Fiſh-Oil, commonly called Train O. 
and 'tis brought to à due conliſtancy » 
convenient boiling. 

SOAP-ASHES, arc highly com 
mended by Sir Hugh Plat, as an cc 
lent Manure, after the Soap-boiicrs hay 
done with them, both tor Corn 3 
Graſs : They are good for cold of 
Lands, and(as ſome fay ) effectv*! io" 00 
ſtroy ing all forts of Weeds and Tiumpe 
whatſoever, 

SOAP-WORT, an Herb thi pi 
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Lntain: It is of a ſcouring and ceanſing , moiſture may deſcend, and not and 
uity, being much us'd in the Cure upon the Clay or Stone to chill the 
the Dropſy, French-Pox, VVounds, Cc. roots of the Graſs or Corn. Due re- 
To SO AR, to fly high, as ſome ] gard is likewiſe to be had tothe Cli- 
nds do. mate; tor even in England, cold moiſt 
SO ANAG E, a Term in Falconry,fig-| Clays are much more fruitful in the 
u ing the firſt Year of a Hawk's Age. | South than in the North Beſides, ve are 
SOAR-HA WK, a Hawk ſo called, {ailo to conſider the natural produce o, 
om the firſt taking her from the Airy, the Land, as to Weeds and Graſs, and 
i! ſhe has Mew'd or caſt her Feathers:] when piough'd what Corn agrees beſt 
Theſe as well as the Bran chers, are to] with it, and what effect Ploughing has 
carefully taught, and the Falconer} upon it: For general Rules, take thele, 
uſt take them from their ill cuſtom | x, Al] Land that meujlers to duſt with 
f carrying 3 which may be done by | Froſt, with all forts of warm Lands, 
ning them with =_ Trains, wherte- | black Mouid, yellow Clays, if not too 
they il learn to abide on the Quarry : ſpewy and wet, and that turn black af- 
einher muſt he forget to coy them as|ter Rain are good ior Corn, 2. Land 
uch as may be, for they will remem- that brings forth large Trees and Weeds, 
er a kindnels or injury better than any o- Black-Thorn, Thiſiles, rank Grals, c. 
her Hawk. When ſuch a young Hawk ts | generally proves Fruit ful. 3. Strawhber- 
ewly taken, and will not feed, rub her ſries, Betony, Thyme, c. give indica- 
cet, with warm Fleſh, whiſtle to her, and [tion ro Wood, and Camomile to a Mould 
metimes put the Fleſh into her Beak ; |diſpoled for Corn. 4. All Land that 
t ſhe perliſt not to feed, rub her Feet with |binds after Froſt and Rain, that turns 
live Bird, and it at the Bird's crying, | white, and is full of Worms, that is ex- 
e ſeizes on him with her Feet; 'tis a |tremely moiſt, that bears Holly, Yew, 
71 ſre'll feed; then tear oft the Skin 
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Box, Broom Heath, Moſs, gc. is ol a 
Wa" Feathers of the Bird's Breaſt, and put [cold Temperature. 5. Black-dung, or 
11 im to her Beak, and ſhe will cat: When yellow Sand, and hot ſtony Gravel, 


ie fceds upon your whiſtle, hood her are or the moſt part very unfruitful. 
th a Rufter-hood, and feed her in the 


SOIL for Timber-Trees. Molt Tim- 

* domning early; as ſoon as ſhe has ended, | ber-Trces proſper well in any Land which 
od pre her a Breathing in the day-time ; | will produce Corn or Rye, if not exceſ- 
\ das often as ſhe is hooded, give her a ſive Stony; in which, nevertheleſs, there 
088" 2, for her Supper, let her have an are ſome Trees delight; or altogether Clay, 
l e's Brains, (c. which few or no Trees do naturally affect, 
40 SOIL, all forts of Land may be re- yet the Oak proſpers in it; and ſuch Oak is 


d to fandy, gravelly, chalky, ſtony, |preterr'd for its Toughneſs by many Work- 
ky, hazely, black Earth, Marſh or | men, But of all forts, the Cow-Paſture 


wil es, and clay-Land. In many Places | certainly exceeds for planting of Wood. 
ea of theſe Soils are mingled toge- | Yet divers heathy Grounds, and as barren 
1.0] and they are much better ſo than | Hills as any in Ezgland,donow bear,orlate- 
cy b ten ſingle, eſpecially where the hot [iy have born, Woods, Groves, or Copſes, 


nd dry is mixt with the cold and moiſt, | which yield more proſit to the Owners 
Cay laid upon Sand or Gravel, or {and | than their beſt Wheat-Lands, as the Bra- 


com 
r n Cay is the beſt manure, And far- 
5 has i, the nature of the Soil is not on- 


and alſo what Soil is under-neath : 
cn the beſt and richeſt Soil that is but 
«2 Foot or a Foot deep, it it lye up- 
a ſliff Clay or hard cold Stone, is not 
Ice, as a leaner ſoil of greater depth, 
g upon a warm Lime-ftone, Sand 
Card, the which the ſuperfluous 


o be conſider'd, but the depth of 


bant-Nurſcries and ſome home Plantati- 
ons teſtifie. By this Induſtry, a fev- 
Acorns have Peopled the Neizhbouring 
Ground with young Stccls and Trees, 
and the reſidue have become delightful 
and profitable Groves and Cop/es, We 
ice daily, that coarſe Lands bear thele 
Stocks, wiz. Oaks, Niiluuts, Cheſts, 
ines, Fir. Aſh, Wild-Pezr, Crads; und 
ole of them, as the Pear, Fir, or hie, 


Y „ ſtrike 


SOL 


ſtrike their Roots thro the hardeſt Rocks 
and Stones. 'There are others that will 
grow in any moderate Soil, eſpecially if 
committed to it in Seed, which Allies 
them to the Ground. They are much 
aſliſted by ſtirring the Ground about 
them for a few years. A ſtrong Plough 
2 Winter Mellowing, and a Summer: 
Heat; or a flight aſſiſtance of Lime, 
Loam, Sand, or rotten Coin poſt, diſcreetly 
mixt, perform wonders cven in the 
moſt unnatural Soil. In ſuch places 
where Woods hive formerly grown, the 
old Roots and Stumps are to be dug up 
for they ſour and poiſon the Ground. 
The Soil it {elt does frequently point beſt 
to the particular Species, tho' ſome are 
for all places alike: But to try which is 
moſt agreeable, fow your Seeds pro- 
miſcuoutly, and you will know by the 
thriving of them. 

SOLANDER, a Horſe Diſeaſe, 
fre Selauder. 

SOLDIER's Oiement, Take a pound 
and half of freſh Bay Leaves, 1 pound 
4 ounces of Rice, of Mint half a pound, 
Baſil, Roſ mary, Sage and Wormword 
of each 4 ounces, yellow Wax 2 pounds, | 
Oil of Olive 10 pounds, and Malaga} 
Wine r pound, bruiſe the Leaves, and 
boil the whole to the Conliftence of an 
Ointment, and keep it for Uſe. This 
Ointment is good for a Horſe that is 
Shoulder ſplaited. 

80 LE of a Horſe, is as it were a 
Plate of Horn, which encompaſſing the 
Fleſh, covers the whole bottom of the 
Foot; the S-les ſhould be thick and 
ſtrong, and the whole lower part of the 
Foot where the Shoe 1s, placed hollow ; 
when a Shoe js right fect, it fhould not 
at al! feſt upon the Sole, and but very 
ſeldom touch it. A Crowned Sole. 1s 
when the Foot is ſhaped like the back 
ab of an Oiſter-ſhell, and the Sole 
igher than the Hoof, ſo that the whole | 
Foot is quite fill'd up on the lower part. 

SOLIT AR Y-Sparrow, a Bird na- 
tura''y given to Melancholy, loving 
loneſome and by places; from whence at 
fuſt it had it's Name: Their chief 
abode js by oH decay'd and uninhabited 
places, lar rermov'd from the company 
el all forrs of Birds. The Female is 


| 


warm: She Breeds thrice a Yer, ;; 


do you open them, and give them 


and you'll quickly perceive them to- 


b 


SOM 
young Ones; and makes her N., 
Holes, or for the moſt part in od l. 
or in the holes of old hollow Tr 
building it with any Material; thun 
next her Habitation, for ſhe is a ve-s +. 
dle Bird, and now and then does tat 
rogether Stuff enough to keep her vous 


April, May, and Fane, and hes be 
Young at no certainty : Of theſe, ive 
would bring up any, chuſe the fairet'r; 
biggeſt of the Neſt, and let them 
pretty well cover'd with Feathers bet: 
they are taken out; for they are no: g. 
ven to be ſullen, unleſs you let then 
alone fo long till they be juſt ready +» 
fly; if they will not open their 5, 


quantity of 2 grey Peaſe, at 3 or 4 tins 


of themſelves: You may lay in their? 
or Trough ſome Sheeps heart and Eg: 
ſuch as you feed young Birds with; 
but tho” they feed themſelves put 20 
pieces into their Mouihs, till you pe 
ceive them to eat enough to {ati 
themſelves. Confine them in a Cage, 
ſoon as ever they are forward to ext 
the Stick, and put ſome fine dry Mot 
in the bottom of it, keeping then 
clean and as neat as poſſibly you ar 
otherwiſe they'll grow lame and e 
ſuddenly: So that you are to keep Su 
in the Loren of the Cage in Summe 
as you fhould Moſs and Hay in Vir: 
feeding them with Sher ps heart anc ©; 
minced ſmall, alſo now and then 
Paſte, and if you pleaſe a little ou 
Lark's Meat, Sce Paſte, &c. | 
SOLOMON'SSEAL, an Ha 
the Leaves of which grow or! : 
bove another like the rounds of 197 
Ladders; whence "tis alſo call'd Scud 
li. and Facob's Ladder: It fea's ug. 
Lips of green Wounds, binds Ruta 
and ſtops Fluxes. 
SOMERSETSIIIRE, 3"; 
maritime County in the Welt of F. 
fo called from Somerton, former. " 
chief place thereof, but now a {ma# 0 
ket-Town of little or no crodt. 
bounded on the Eaſt by Wiltſhire, y 
the Weſt by Devonſhire, and the S177” 


very jealous bath ol her Fggs and her 


Mouth Nerthward by Gloceſterſhir's p 


Southward by Dorſer/pirs and fo 
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fire; reaching about 0 Miles in Length 
tom Eaſt to Weſt, and in Breadth, from 
North to South, 40: In which compat: 
of Ground. it contains 107 5000 Acres, 
and about Fo000 Houles ; the whole be- 
ing divided into 42 Hundreds ; wherein 
are285 Pariſhes, and 35 Market-Towns, 
ot which are privitedg'd to fend Mem - 
bers to Parliament. »The Soi! 
here is very Fruitful, and the Country 
rleafant in Summer, but the Road very 
deep in Winter. Mendip-Hills near Wilt- 
ſire, are no ed for their rich Lead. Miner, 


a: is St. Vincent's Rock near Briſtol, for 


is great plenty of Diamonds, equal to 
thoſe of India in their Luſtre, but not 
in Hardneſs. 

SOOT, is a very good Manure for 
Corn and Graſs, eſpecially what grows 
on cold Clays or Grounds much over— 
ten with Mols; but Sca-Coal Soot is 
by far the beſt: 40 Buſſels are generally 
1.ow'd for an Acre, but ſome Lands re- 
quire more: It produces a fine {weet- 
Graſs, and kills Weeds, cc. 

SORE (among Hammers) a male Deer 
from four Years old. 

SORE-EYES, a Diſeaſe incident 
to Poultry, as well as other Creatures, 
wherein 'tis calied by different Names: 
For the Cure, take a Leat or 2 of Ground- 
Ivy, and chew it well in your Mouth 
then ſuck out the Juice, and ſpit it into 
te Eyes, which will certainly heal them: 
The ſame Receipt may ſerve for this Di- 
temper in Dogs; and for Horſes, See 
He of a Horſe. 

SORES, Water in the Legs, Sce 
Watery Sores. 
| SORING, the Footing of a Hare 
m open Field; tor then the Huntſmen 

v, She Sores, 

SURRANCES, (among Farrier:) are 
laben 2 manner of ways; either for an 
Evil State and diſpoſition of an Horle's 
Loly, which is to be diſcerned either 

the ſhape, number, quality, or ſight 
oi the Member ill. affected and diftaſed: 

7 elle it is any cos'ning and diviſion 
ot the Continuity of the Parts, which 
an may change diverſly, ſo it has dif- 
* Names accordingly for if ſuch 
"Vion or loos'ning be ir: a Bone, then 
u called à Fracture; it in any fleſhy 
hut, a Hound, or Ulcer ; ib in the Veins, 


* 


SOR 
a Rapture; if in the Sinctes, a Conve 
ſion, or Cramp; and in the Skin, an Ex- 
coriat ion. 

SORREL, a coohng Tleth, of which 
there are cveral torts; i the la-geft is 
beſt for the Garden., and ſerves tor many 
uſes in the Kitchen, being raiſed catily 
enough from Plants, which Could not 
be ſet too near, as being apt to geo 
large and ſprcad abroad: The ut” 1 way 
of propagat ins it. is by Sced vel ich 18 
ſmall. and of a Triangular ilch Fioure ; 
ſharp-pon:ted at the end, an of a dark 
Cinnamon-Colour : It may be fown (of 
whatever ſort it he) in April. My. June, 


July, ard Anuruf. and the hes inning of 


September, provi ed ſuſugiont Time be 
allowed it to grow bi” νοαhαννh˙ανο teliſt 
the rigour of the Winter; and vither 
low'd in open Greund or eiſc in {-aizkt 
Rows, or Furrows, in Beds or Borders; 
in all which Caſes it mutt be frarter'd 
very thick, becauſe many of its Plants 

Tiſh; The Groun! ir requires Nwid 
be naturally god or wel! improved 
with Dun: It mult be bet en from 
Weeds, watered, and once a Year wer- 
ed with a little Mould. ati: cr *tis fie cut 
down to the Ground: The Mou: ſe ves 
to give it nevy vigour; and the Sn 
moſt prop-r tor applying it is in the hot 
Months of the Year. 

Its Seed is gathered in Fly. by which 
'tis propagated, tho' that called round 
Sorrel, trom the roundreſs o“ its Leaves, 
(thoſe of the other forr being ſNarp-point- 
ed) is multiplied by running Branches: 
that take Roo! in the Earth, as they 
run over it, which being taken off and 
tranſplanted, produce thick Tufts, and 
theſe alſo other Runners, and fo on. The 


tender Leaves of this fort are fometimes. 


mixed with Saller-Furvitures:; but Lis 
ordinarily uſed in Bou!los or thin Broth, 
Sorrel in a Saller, ſhoulſſ be mixt with 
other Herbs,. among which let there be 
Lettice that is moiſt, and It, or Mint, 
which is hot; it evoht to be us'd only 
in hat Seaſons. by Yours Cholerick 
and Sanguine Perions, and alto in hot 
Digeſtions. 
SORREL- COLOUR, 
lours of a lorſe. 
SOR T of Ballances, (among Traders 
is 3 Dozen in Number, 
Y 5 > 


See Co- 
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SOW SO W 
SOU NDor SOUNDER, a Term [are Horfes that have ſtraight Rr; 
us'd by Foreſters, tor an Herd or com- but good Backs; and tho' their Croup: 
pany of Swine, are not ſo beautiful, being for the 
SOURLANDS, the beſt way to] moſt part pointed, yet to ſupply that 

| ſweeten them, is to chalk them well | Defe& they have admirable Reins. 
while they have Gra's: Let them lie fo] SOW-BREAD, (in Latm, Cycl;. 
for one Year or more, and then plough- | minum) an Herb that Swine take pre: 
ing them up, give them a good dry Sum- I delight to feed on, whence it's Name 
mer following which will kill the ſ is deriv'd. It appears without Leaf, on 
Quitch, Scirel, Moſs, and other Trum- {mall naked Stalks, the Flowers comirs 
p pery, and mellow them the beſt ot any [up folded in Leaves, and turning up 
J thing. In0-fordſhire, the Husbandmen [their Leaves that are but 5 ſome of 1 
£ give the ſour Land a Tilth, according to bright ſhining reddiſh Purple as the 
its ſtate oricondition : If it yield a great] Vernal one; another that Flowers in the 
deal of Gratis, they fallov it when the Sun | Spring, is a pale Purple: There are 1 
is pretty high, which is called a Scalding- white Vernal ones ſingle, and the {mil 
fallow, that kills the Graſs- roots, and | Purple Cyclamine, beſides another larger, 
makes the Land fine: It tis light, and ot a reddiſh Purple, but the moſt, 40 
bears but little Graſs, they piough it car-¶ thoſe that begin to flower in Aug, 
ly in the Year, and then ſome ſpinny | and fo continue to September, and tome 
Graſs comes up that will keep it from | to October. 1. The Jvy leaved orc, of 
Scalding in Summer; for if it be ſuf- Autumn, of the paler Purple. 2. The 
fer'd to ſcorch when light, they reckon | narrow leaved Som- read, one Purge. 
al) they can do will not procure a Crop. | black, another white, 3. The Doube 
SO USE, Swines Fleſh marinated, Purple, with about a dozen Leaves in 1 
SOUTIHERN-WOOD, an ever- | Flower. exc. . 
green Plant, which by Herbaliſts is di-] The Spring Cyclamines are preferi': 
ſtinguiſhed into Male and Female; and [before the reſt, but the double moſt of 
being drunk in Wine is accounted a good fall, and hardeſt to be, got: They fc. 
Antidote againſt Poiſon : *Tis alſo faid dom encreaſe by Roots, and are there- 
ot this Herb, that no Vermin will come] fore raiſed by Seeds; the Head or Veſi| 
near the Place where it grows. that contains them, after the Flowers 
SOW, a female Swine; alſo a kind Jare paſt, ſhrinks down, winding the 
of Inſect; alio a great Lump of mclted | Stalk in a Scroll about it, and lyes on 
Iron or Lead: As for ſuch Sows as you the Ground hid under the Leaves, where 
would have breed; the beſt time for co- t grows great and round, containing 
vering is February; and to make them Þlome 1mall Sceds, which as ſoon 35 rip: 
Prim, or take Boar, give them Barley Jure to be fown in Pots or Boxes 1" 
ſod; tor a Sow going again to Boar will [good light Earth, and covered nei: 
not ſuffer him to cover her, till her Ears Finger thick. When they are ſprung up. 
hang downward : When ſhe is with Pig land the ſmall Leaves dried down, fome 
let her not cat too many Acorns, neither [more of the fame Earth is to be put up: 
jet the Boar come near her, but every [on them, and after the 2d Year tht) 
Sow have a particular Sty for her ſelf; | muſt be removed about ꝙ Inches aſunder, 
and let her not go abroad for 9 or 10 [Where they may ſtand and bear Flow. 
Days after her Farrowing : Keep the Sty fers, and probably may yield ſome varies. 
clean; for tho' their feeding e filthy, SOWING of Corn, It is moſt 105 
yet they cover to lie dry and clean in] viſeable for the Husbandman to ge! 
Styes. They bring forth twice a Vear, Seed from a worſe Soil than his oh 
at every 10 Weeks end. and 12, 14 and ſif he can; if not 'tis better to hae! 
16are common; look how many Teats|trom good Land, then not to have chang? 
a Sow has, ſo many of the beſt Pigs pre-] For all Seed degenerates if long ſown 
ſerve and let her bring them up. See Swe. upon any Land, but moſt upon bal 
SOW-BACKS, (among Farriers)| Ground. The bringing of Sccs wy 
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the North · Countries to the South is 


KK 


e 
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| kens the Ground by ſtill attracting the 


Lud you would ſow, with the fort of 


be ſow d too dry, nor the other too wet: 
the Rye therefore ſhould be committed 


much the greateſt Improvement, and the 
arther Northward, the more will be 
the advantage. Variety of Secd is like- 
wife beneficial to Land, becauſe every 


ſort of Grain draws from the Earth on-] 


ly its proper Juice, ſuitable to its own 
Nouriſhment ; ſo that the ſowing ol 
the ame Grain often exhauſts and wea- 


ſime kind of Juice one Crop after ano- 
ther. Great regard ought alſo to be had 
to the Weather and the temper of the 


Seed you intend to uſe. Dry Land 
may be fown in wetter Weather than 
moiſt, eſpecially if the Seed will bear 
root: As it you deſign to fow Rye or 
Wheat, the firſt of which Seeds cannot 


to dry Ground in dry Weather, and the 
Wheat in moiſt: But all Summer- corn 
does beſt in a dry time except black 


lo Efex, the Tlusbandmen have one 
of the beſt fort ot Spades, to dig hard 
lumpy Clays with, but too ſmall for 
light Garden mould: The Shape of it is 
repreſented at B; the broad part being 
all Iron, and the Handle going into a 
Socket at C; where is a piece of Iron, 
to {et the Labourcr's Font on, which 
may be moy'd on cither ſide, according 
to the Foot he is diſpos d to uſe in the 


. 
5 Cats, which require more moiſture. Act of Diyging. 
SOWING of Seed: The ſureſt me- 
bs thod of uſing Soil or Dung to the beſt 
of acvantage; and to have Seeds proſper, | 
* that they may come up moſt even, and 
_ be all buried at one certain Depth, is 
Fa thus: Firſt rake your Bed even, then 
88 tirow on a part of your Mixture of 
the Earth and ma raking it likewiſe very 
*. even and level, on which tow your 
oro Ke, as Onions, Leeks, Lettice, &c. at- 
2 terwards with a wide Sieve, fitt on the 
* Euth mingled with Dung, about a quar- 
1 ter of an Inch thick, or a little more,] In the Fens in Lincolnſhire, another 
oy and you will not fail of a fruitful Crop. | ſort of a Spe (marked I in the Figure 
9. SPADE, a gelded Beaſt; alſo a Deer above) is empoy'd, the edges whereet 
me of 3 Years, are as ſharp as a Knite, which males 
up. SPADE or SPIT ER, (among [it eaſy to cut the Roots of Hag am o- 
* Hu bandmen) a Tool to dig the Ground i ther Weeds. Some of thete Spades have 
ler, irh: The ordinary one is made ſeveral [one tide turn'd up like the Breatt-plough, 
Yrs ways, but that which is lighteſt and [by which means an exact Turf may be 
5 thi:neſt wrought is the beſt, provided it cut, with once jobbing it into the 
1 


o not want its due ſtrength, and the clean- 


vith ſharp edges, (as in Figure 1) is 


| Euting Ant-hills, Mole- caſts, c. 


r they are kept the better they work. 
in Hartfordſſure, a particular ſort of Spade, 


mace uſe of to very good purpoſe, for 


Ground; ſo that a ſingle Perſon, witly 
ſuch a Spade, in a tenny toft Soil, will 
rid as much in a Day, as 2 Men with a 
common one; and mdecd, this Lincolu- 
ſhire Spade is very uſeful in any Lands 
that are free from ſtones. 

There is aſo a Tool calPd a Cuttirg- 


| Spade us d tor the cutting of Hay ties 
* 
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and Corn- Moves, for other ſorts, See 
Trenching-(fade and Iierſing- (fade, 

SPADIERS, Labowers that dig 
in the Mines in Cornwall, 

SPAID or SPAYAD, a term 
apply'd by Hunters to a red Maie-Deer 
that is 3 Ycars old. 

SPAIN and Portugal, are divided 
into 20 Kingdoms and Provinces, and 
are A ove thrice as big as England: The 
Capital Town is Madrid; but the chiet 
for Trade are Bilboa, Cadiz, Lisbon. 
Gallicia Barceloua. Malaga and ſev ; 
the Products of theſe Countries are, 
Ine Holl. Madera- Sugar, Oils, Al- 
monds, Anchovies, Anis-ſeed, Figs, Rai- 
ſens, Barberries, Oranges, Lemons, Saffron, 
doo, Iron, Allium, White-Marble, Li- 
quoriſh, Sumack, Cork, Wood, Rice, 
Sile, and Lambs-skms, 

SPAN, a Meaſure from the Thumb's 
end to the top of the little Finger, con- 
taining 4 Hands-breadrh br 9 Inches. 

SPANIELI,, a kind of Dog: Ot 
thei there are 2 forts, which ſerve ne- 
ceflarily tor Fowling ; the firſt finds the 
Game by Land, and the other on the 
Water : The former play their parts ei- 
ther by {wiftneſs of Foot, or by often 
queſting to ſearch out and to ſpring the 

Bird for farther hope of Reward, or elſe 
by fome {ſecret fign and privy Token, 
d:{-over the place where they fall. The 
fiift kind of ſuch ſerve the Hawk; the 
{ccond the Train, or Net. Now for 
tie firſt fort, they have no peculiar 
Names afſign'd them, except that they 
are Named atier the Birds which by Na- 
tural appointment they are allotted to 
rake, ior which conſideration ſome are 
termed Dogs forthe FAcon, the Pheaſant, 
the Partridge, &c. Vet they are called 
by one General Name, viz. Spaniels, 
as it they Originally came from Sparn. 

The other fort of Spaniels, (whoſe 
ſervice is required in Fowling on the 
Water, partly through natural TIncli- 
nation, and partly by diligent Teach- 
ing) is properiy cal.d a ater- ſpaniel, be- 


— 
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cauſe he has utual recourſe to the Water, 
where all his Game lies, namely, Wa- 
ter- fo, which are taken by their help 
in their Kind: This ſize is ſomewhat 


SPA 


having long, rough and curled Hy, 
which muſt be clipt in due ſeaſon, 
abating that ſuperfluity, _e become 


light and ſwift, and are leſs hinder j; 
SPANISH BROOM, is a b 


ſwimming. 

not much unlike the yellow Jef, 
only the Flowers are larger: It flow; 
in May, and is encreas'd by Sceds cr 
Suckers. 

SPANISH Salſifie or Scor xonera, 
one of our chieteſt Roots, multiplicd u 
Secd, and admirable good boiled ly 
tor the pleaſure of the Taſte and hea!) 
of the Body: Tis ſown in March, ver; 
thin either in Beds or Borders, or c 
it muſt be thinned afterwards, that i; 


* 
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Roots my grow the bigger. It run: 
up to Sced in Fune and July, and i; gn. | 


thered as ſoon as ripe. The common 
Sal;:fie is another ſort of Root, cui. 
ted after the ſame manner as this is, but 
not altogether ſo good: Both {forts te. 
quire watering in dry Weather, and to 
be well Weeded, eſpecially to be put in- 
to good Earth, duely prepar'd, of at ca 
2 full Foot deep. 
SP ARAG RAS S. See Aſparagus 
SPARING, is a Term m Cock 
fighting, and ſignifies to fight a Cocx 
with another ro breathe him ; in which 
Fight they put hotts on their Spurs, 
that they may not hurt one another: 
And to ſpare the Cock in general, im- 
ports to breathe him, to embolden him 
to Fight, which is by riſing and ftriking 
with the Heels; Fighting with wings 
and Feet. 
SPARROW ,a well known ſma!! Bird, 
SPARROW-HAWK, a kind or 
ſhort-winged Hawk, There are leveral 
{orts of theſe Birds, whoſe Plum: ve 
different, ſome being ſmall Plumed and 
black Hawk's; others of a larger Feather; 
ſome Plumed like the Oral ; fom: 
brown or canvas-mail, and others hate 
juſt 13 Feathers in their Train, &. de 
is indeed in general in her Kind, ard » 
far as her ſtrength will give her eie 
to Kill, a very good Hawk ; and here 
knows how to Man, reclaim, and E, 
with a Sparrow-Hawk, may cafi) 9its'1 
to good skill in keeping and mans 


bigger, and of a meaſurable greatnels, 


all other Hawks ; and in this reger? 


$ 
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than the Falcon. 


SPA 
really excels, that ſhe ſerves both for 


E Winter and Summer with great Pleature, 


and will fly at all kind of Game more 
We might come now 
to the diviſion of Kind more particularly 


in this Hawk, as they are diſtinguiſhed 


according to their ſeveral Ages and Dit- 
po/1t10ns, by the Names of Eyeſſes or 
Nyeſſes, Branchers, S ars, Mew'd and 
Haggard; But this being not peculur to 


the par ow · Hawk alone, yer common 


to all, they ſhall be treated of under their 
ſeveral Heads; and here an account may 
begiven how to Mew Sparrow- Hawks, 
Some ule to put her into the Mew, 
a5 {oon as they leave flying her, cutting 
off both her Bewets, Lines and Knobs 
of her Jeſſes, they ſo leave her in the Mew 
til ſhe be clean Mewed: If you would 
have your young one fly at quail Partridge, 
or Pheaſant, you mult draw her in the 


beginning of April, and bear her on the 
© Filt til ſhe be clean, and throughly en- 


famed : But others keep them on the 
Perch till March, and then throw them 


into the Mew, peppering them tor Lice, 
it they have any; and the Mew ſhould 


be a Chamber aloft trom the Ground, 
$ or 9 Foot long, and about 6 broad; 
her Windows and her Perches ſhould le 
lite the Go. Hawks. Now her Mew be- 


ing thus provided, one may go in to 


ber in an Evening by Candle: light, and 


taking her up ioftly, pull out all her Train- 
Fenthers, one after another, which will 


make her Mevy faſter, eſpecial y it you 
Feed her with hot Meats and Birds, at 
a certain Hour; once in 14 Days, ſet 
Water before her in the Mew, and it 
you perceive ſhe has any Feathers down, 
which ſtand ſtaring on her Back, ſitting 
a it ſhe would rouze, then ſet the Wa- 


| ter ſooner ; but if Water be put by her 
cor: mually, ir delays her Mewing, and 


caluts her to Mew Feathers uncleanly. 


SPARROW-NET: Thisis a Net 


a chiefly to deſtroy the Sparrows that 


e about your Garden, or Orchard, or 
her Birds devou ing your Corn and 
mins the Fruit: *Tis made atter this 
manner; iſt get a long Pole, at the up- 
per end of which is to be faſten'd ſtrong: 


1 


IV. ay: hk . : 
eher with 1, 2, or more Grains, a 
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the Head of an ordinary Hay rake, but 
for length and ſize much longer, and of 
a little long ſquare, according to the form 
of this Figure, 


AX TY 
S 


Then make another Staff lihe it, not 
above a zd part in length, and join it to 
the longer with a ſtrong ſmal Cord. 
0 loocly that at plealure it may fall to 
and fro from the longer Croſs-ſtaſl; 
ſo as when both the ſtaves meet togs- 
ther, they may be both of one equa] 
length and heivhr, and joyncd together 
without any diflerence; for otherviſe they 
will be out of order, and fo ineffectual. 

Thee 2 ſtaves being thus joy ned ht 
to meet together, fix both to one end; 


and to the other a large and vie Pur e- 


Net, having that liberty at tu, that the 
Croſs-ſtaves may fall and part 444 trom 
the other, at a pretty diſtance ; i lau- 
er end of the Net muſt be micht 
and narrow, and made iaft to the {1g 
hole in the lower Croſs-ſtaff, tc. h 
the ſhort: r Croſs ſtaff was be ore inf : 
Then take 2 {mall Cords or ! 1 


mull fuare, croſs- piece of Wood, like | which are to be faſten'd with Lin 
| | 
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each of the ſtorter Croſs ſtaves, thro? 
the 2 holes, and ſo thro' the holes of the 
lower Croſs- ſtaſſ. thro' which they may 
go and come at pleaſure; that done, the 
2 ends of the Cords are to be tied on a 
knot together, at ſuch an even diſtance, 
that the ſhorter ſtaff may tall at plealure 
trom the lower, as far as is convenient, 
or the wideneſs of the Net permits; al- 
ways carrying another ſingle Cord in 
your Right Hand; laſtly, drazv the Croſs- 
ſtave, cloſe together, cloſe up the Net as 
there 1s occation, and make the Net fly 
open, and widen as the place requires 
where you are to ſet it. 

This Net may be uſed early in the 
Morning, or late at Night, and is to be 
tixed againſt the Eaves of Houſes, Barns, 
c. as allo againſt Stacks of Corn or Hay, 
which being ſet cloſeagain{t them, knock 
and thruſt the Croſs- ſtaves againſt the 
ſame, making a Noiſe to force the Birds 
to fly out into the Net; then immeliate- 
ly draw the long Line. ſlut up the Croſs- 
ſtaves cloſe, and ſo take out the Birds. 

SPAT, the ſpawn of Oiſters, which 
is caſt in the Month of May; alſo a kind 
of Mineral Stone. 

SPAVIN, a Diſeaſe among Horſes, a 
Swelling or ſtiffneſs in the Ham that 
cauſes them to halt: They are of 2 kinds, 
VIZ. I. The Ox - Savin, which is a cal- 
lous and griſtly Swel.ing hard as a Bone, 
and ſo painful that it makes a Horſe loſe 


his Belly ; ſome Horſes halt with them 


only at firſt coming out of the Stable, 
hen thoſe Tumours are but young; a 
Spawn at its firſt rite is larger towards the 
Ply and bending of the Ham, than be- 
hind it, and by degrees it encreaſes ſo far, 
that it will at laſt quite lame the Horſe. 
2. The Dry-Spavin, which is perceived 
by the moſt unskiltul; for when a Horſe 
in walking raiſes with a twitch one of 
his hind Legs higher than the other, he 
is faid to have this kind of Spavin, and 
Will often be affected with it in both 
Legs. Theſe frequently degenerate into 
Ox - Spavins, and there is no Remedy but 
to apply the Fire, and even that does not 
always effect the Cure; Sce Blood. ſpavin 
and Bone ſpavin. 

SPAWS, are Springs of Water ari— 
fing out ot Minerals in the Earth or from 


PR the top of your Finger, hook o. 


S 


Mines of Nitre, Allum, Bitumen, Ci, 
ras, &c, They ure all Phyſical U 
ſome Purgin by Urine, others I/ v 
mit and Stool That in York:/h;re 15 * 
moſt noted of this kind in EVglau- 
SPAYING of Sows. Some 4802 
to do this work when they have beg 
often Cover'd, as at 3 or 4 Yes 05 
which is counted beſt, whilevther;:l;.; 
Spaying them of Sheats is moſt exc: 4; 
cutting them in the Mid. flank, wh; 
ſharp Knife. 2 Fingers broad, 1: 
out the Birth-bag and cutting it off, 24 
ſo ſtitch up the Wound again; then x. 
noint the Sore, and keep the Sow warn 
in the Sty, 2 or 3 Days after; {uch; 
have been Spayed can bring forth 70 
more Pigs, neither will the Boays (ec; 
after them, but they'!l grow ſatter. T. 
particular manner of Spaying is to h 
Sow upon a Form or Board, and to hn. 
her Mouth cloſe with a Cord; ly ts 
on the right ſide, ſo as the left mat 
upward ; then ſtrip away the Hair 2 1; 
ches long, three Fingers from the hint: 
Legs, likewiſe from the edge of 1/2 
Flank ; after which, with a point of 
Lancet, cut her Belly aſlope thro' t!: 
Skin, two Inches and an halt long. % 
you may put in your Fore-finger o 
her back, and there you'll feel 2 Kerne's 
as big as Acarns, on both ſides the 


' 
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elſe draw one to the Slit 5 afterwards cut 
the ſtring with the Knife, and io tie on 
the other likewiſe : But if you cannot 1 
readily find them, you ſhould with you 
Finger draw ſoftly forth ſome ſma Tra.) 
whereby they may be found, an ſo cut 
off, putting in the Trails with vour F. 
ger again ; then ſtrike away the Þ.00 
and ſtitch up the ſlit again with a ſtron2 
Thread, but beware of her Guts; Liſt 
ly, anoint the place with Tar, and let lat 
0. 
SPECIFICK or SPECIFICS 
MEDICINE, a Remedy that bas! 
peculiar Virtue againſt ſome ſpecia. I! 
eaſes ; as the. Feſuits Powder has to cute 

Agues or Feavers. | 
SPECIFICK far the Cholict, Se 
Powder Specifick. | h 
SPEED. This Diſtemper in Cute 
may weil be fo called, becauic 1! der 
; Del 


| 
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1; or ends in 3 Days time: It comes 
e ranknels of the Blood, as alſo 
vant of Bleeding; takes them in the 
r Parts, and is catchingamong young 
between one Year old and 3, and 
ſe, To Cure it, give them Salt 
ſhite- wine mingled together; and 
hole that are well, Blood them in the 
«Vein; but thoſe that are ſick muſt 
4 in the Tail very. well; then caſt 
m, tie their Feet, and with a ſharp 
ie, {lit a hole 2 Inches long, in the 
Le of the hinder Legs above the hol- 
rot the Gambrel, ſtraightupand down 
ear of cutting any Vein or Sinew : 
hn with your Finger make room to 
pin ſome Spear-grafs, Salt and Butter, 
kt them have a quart of Ale, with 
ce, Sage, Feverfew, and Spurge ground 
and put to the Ale; in order to 
eit the Beaſt warm. But you muſt 
deter it above 12 Hours, tor they] 
palt Cure; but it they are taken while 
can ſtand, they are likely to reco- 
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SPEEDWELL, an Herb, Sce Flu- 
Il. 

SPELT, a kind of Corn growing in 
Lauders and Italy. 

SPELTER, a ſort of imperfect Me- 


S PICING-APPLE, the meaneſt 
Il 4pples that are mark d Red. 
SPICKNEL or SPIGNEL, an 
b 000d _ Catarrhs, and Rheums, 
herwiſe call'd Baldmony, Bear- wort and 
(7, 

SPIDER, a well known Inſect, 
S!IDER-WORT, (in Latin, Pha- 
Zu) the Savoy and the Italian ones 
the only fit for your choice, which 
wer about the beginning of June: 
& are hardy Plants, live and thrive 
0 Soil, but beſt in that Which is 
0 


SPIKE or SPIKENAKD, a 
& imelling Herb, the Oil of which 
Much o in Phkyſick, being of a 
«Ming and ripening Quality. 

-VIKE-O IL, 3 of the Flow- 
* 0! Spie, Waſhed clean in Sallet-Oil, 
i ſtamped well, and put into a C in- 
8; from whence preſs out what 
ou can pet, which put into a Glaſs, 
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and ſet by: It will clear of it ſelf, grow 
tair and bright, and ſmell very ſtiong of 
the Spike; 'tis good for all manner of 
Sinew-ſtrains, Pains or Aches in the 
Limbs, eſpecially of Horſes, 

SPIKES, a term apply'd by Bo- 
taniſts to Flowers ſet thick on above a- 
nother. 

SPIN AGE, (in Latin, Spinachia) 
an excellent Herb raw or boiled; being 
multiplied by Seed only, that is pretty 
big, horned, and triangular on 2 lides, 
having its corners very ſharp-pointed, 
and prickly; and on that part which is 
oppolite to thoſe two pointed Horns, tis 
like a Purſe of a greemſh Colour. This 
Plant requires the beſt open Ground, or 
elſe may be ſet in Furrows in ſtraight 
rows upon well prepared Beds; at ſeve- 
ral times in the Year, beginning about 
the middle of Auguſt, and finiſhing a- 
bout a Month atter ; the firſt are fit to 
cut about the midſt of October, the ſe- 
cond in Lent, and the laſt in Rovation- 
Time. Thoſe that remain atter Winter, 
run up to Seed towards the end of Afay, 
and are pathered about the midft of the 
next Month. They require to be well 
Weeded, and if the Autumm prove very 
dry, it will not be a mils to Water 
them ſometimes ; but they are never 
tranſplanted. 

This Herb is of great requeſt in Cook- 
ery, both for Broths and Sallets; it is al- 
o good for Feavers, and looſens the Bel- 
ly, tis very wholſome to eat, when 
try'd in its own Liquor, and ſcaſoncd 
with Salt, Pepper, or Cinnamon, and 
Raiſius with Ver juice, or the juice of 
Orange. 

SPIN DLE-T REE or P RIC K- 
TIMBER, (in Latin, Euonpmus, or 
Fuſanum) a Shrub commonly growing 
in Hedges, of a very hard Wood: Tis 
us'd for Bows to Viols; and by the In- 
layers for its Colours; Inftrument-Ma- 
*kers uſe it hkewiſe for Toothing ol 
Organs, Virginal-Keys, Tooth-pickers, 
Spindles, c. 3 or 4 of the Berries, 
purge both by Vomit and Stool. The 
Powder kills Nits, and is good for 
Scurty Heads. 

SPINNING of Wooll; when it 
has been mixed, oiled and tummed; the 
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next Thing towards bringing it into] in Auguſt; tis a hardy Tree, and i, 
Cloth, is to ſpin it upon a great Wooll- creaſed by Layers. 
wheel, according to the order of good SPIRIT-DULCIFIED, a, 
Houſwifry, the doing whereof is to be Remedy for the Cholick in Hou 
attain d by practice; only this care muſt | thus prepar d: Take Spirit of ;, 
be taken, todraw the Thread 3 about halt a Pound, pour it by 0, 
to the goodneſs and nature of the Wooli] upon an equa] quantity of the + 
and not according to particular deſire; % Spirit of Wine, to prevent too vir, 
for in caſe a fine thread be drawn from] an Ebullition: After the gehe 
Wool] that is of a coarſe Staple, it will [<< ceaſes, put the whole Liquor in 
, want ſubſtance when it comes to the] Cucurbir, with its Head and Recei; 
Walk-mill, or either be torn in pieces, ]“ and diftil with a gentle Sand ke 
or not able to Bed and cover the Thread | Cohobating or repeating the diſti 
well, and be a Cloth of very ſhort laſt- [ of the Liquor that comes obe, 
ing; on the contrary, if a coarſe Thread |<< ſeveral times; by which meas: + 
be drawn from a fine Wooll, it will then Ie Spirit will unite, and become tw; 
ſo muck} over-thicken, that you muſt | Give your Horſe a dram and a b.: 
either take away a great part of the] 2 Drams of this Spirit in Whire-wy 
ſubſtance of the Wool] in focks or let{ and an ounce and a half or 2 ounce: 
the Cloth wear coarſe and high to your ordinary Gliſters. 
dam wage. And for the Kaste off SPIRIT MWeather-Glaſs: This G 
2 the beſt experienc d make 2 has ſeveral uſes: 1. The ſudden 111 
orts of Thread; one called Harp, and} of the Spirit in the Day-time in dd 
the other Web, Woof or Weft, the firſt| mer, foreſhews an immediate apn1o:4 
ef theſe is ſpun cloſe, round and hard} of Thunder, and Storms of Rain; an 
twiſted, being ſtrong and well ſmoothed, } Winter, Snow. 2. It it rige much 
becauſe it runs thro” the Seis, and alſo the Day, and fall but little in the Nv? 
endures the fretting and beating of the| then the Day following exce!i:ve |! 
Beam; the other is often ſpun looſe. [if not Thunder and Storms. 3 
hollow and but half-twiſted, neither] riſe never ſo little in the N. 
ſmoothed with the Hand, nor made of | expect next Day either Raf, or $50 
any great ſtrength, becauſe it caly croſſes] as the ſeaſon is. 4. It it riſs more 
the Warp, without any violent ſtraining, the Day than it falls in the Nizh 
and by reaſon of its ſoftneſs beds cloſer, a token that the Air is temp e 
and covers the Warp ſo well, that a ve- Heat and Cold. 5. If i full in 
ry little beating in the Mill brings it to] Night-time. and the Weather be s 
a preſent Cloth; and tho' it be eſteemed i expect a Froſt next Night: TI 
not fo Subſtantial as the Web which is | happens allo generally, hen ! 
of twiſted Yarn, yet it is a Miſtake, it [quor is very low. 6. The mw! 
being known that this open Weft and falls at any time le 
keeps the Cloth from fretting and | markable will that Change or Wir 
wearing. be which follows. | 
SPINDLING, a term which] All the other Uſes thercot. 26 © 
Gardiners uſe, to ſignify the firſt Appear- to ſhew the pre en Temper 0 
ance or putting forth of Flowers, Stems, | Air, as to Heat and Cold: And ! >» 
or their runꝭ ing up in Length. tarther obſervable that theſe t 0 
S8SPIRE, a Steeple that riſes tapering | be made as ſtrong as the lu 
by degrees, and ends in a ſharp point | Quick-filver Weather-Glaſs, provi'”'! 
at the top; alſo a heap of Corn or] Ball be proportionable to the Ble 
Graſs. ly : Perhaps if the Glas were this 
ToSPIRE, to grow up into an Ear, | they would not move ſo mcc. 
as Corn does. this would not ſignifie much, bes 
SPIREA FRUTEX, a Shrub little Judgment can be made {rom |" 
that bears ſmall Pcach-colour'd Bloſſoms] Alterations, «p10 
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a5 well as great, and at any time 
gon: The Figure tollows. 
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Four Maſhes ſhould indeed be made 
*:ent large. that the Net may the 
ercadily be lifted out of the Water, 
ele great Fiſh will be ſure to leap o- 
„ You may alſo take a Needle and 
ad, which draw through the ſides 
war common Farth-worms, but not 
o hurt them much. to the end they 
ſtir with their Heads and Tails, 
u ſteength and vigcur, while they 
the Water, that ſo the Fiſh ſeeing 
n, may imagine them to be at liber- 
then tie the 2 ends of the Thread 
ther, and hang it at Q, Juſt over the 
ile of the Net, within 8 Inches of 
witom : You muſt likewiſe have a 
g Pole, as O, P, N and within a 
def the ſmaller end, - faſten the 2 
0[ticks of the Net in ſuch a man- 
tat they may hang about 2 Inches 
Ie tom the Pole, to the intent the 
may play the better; with this Net 
mo he Water, make a little daſhing 
* which will bring the inquiſit ive 
% come and diſcern the Worms 
"inp, when the great Fiſh will chaſe 
y the ſmaller, and at its ſide begin 
fal for the Worms; when there are 
ones and great ſtore of them, they 


m et cafie way of holding the Net, 
SP!K 
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eIRT-NET: This is a fiſhing ! with both your Hands a little extended 
„ generally made with indifferent on the Pole, for the better ſupporting 
te, and ſo may do well for ſmall | thereof ; and ſometimes let it lie flat on 


the Ground, as the place will permit. 

SPITCHCOCK-EEL, a large 
fort ef Ec] that is uſually roaſted. 

SPIT-DEEP, (among Husband- 
men) is as much Ground, as may be 
digged up at once with a Spit or Spade. 

SPITTER, a Term us'd by Hun- 
ters, for a red male Deer near. 2 Years 
old, whoſe Horns begin to grow up 
ſharp and ſpit-wiſe;z it is allo called a 
Brochet orP r ichet. 

SPLEEN-WORT, an Herb that takes 
name from its quality, as being of lingu- 
lar efficacy in Diſeaſes of the Spleen; tis 
otherwiſe calbd Ceterach and Milr-waſte. 

SPLENT, a Callous inſenſible Ex- 


ſcreſcence, a kind of hard Griſtle that 


{ometimes ſticks toa Horſe's Shank- bone, 
and generally comes upon the inſide; but 
it there be one oppoſite thereto on the 
outlide, then *ris call'd a Pegg'd or Pinn'd 
Splent, becauſe it does as it were, pierce 
the Bone, and is extremely dangerous. 
Such ſimple Splents as are only faſten'd 
to the Bone, at a pretty diſtance trom 
the Knee, and without touching the 


Back ſinew, have not a very bad 


Conſequence z but thoſe that touch the 
Back finew, or are ſpread on the Knee, 
make the Horſe lame in a ſhort time: 
Horſes are allo ſubject to have Fuzes 
in the ſame place, which are 2 ſplents 
joyned by the ends one above the other, 
and are more dangerous than a [imple 

{plent. ; 
For the Cure, ſhave away the Hair, 
and beat or rub the ſwelling with the 
Handle of a $Shoeing- Hammer till it be 
forten'd, then burn 3 or 4 or e- 
while the Sap is in them, and chafe the 
Splent with the Juice or Water that 
{weats out of both ends, applying it as 
hot as you can without burning the Part; 
after which rub or bruiſe the Swelling 
with one of the Sticks, and continue fre- 
quently to apply the hot Juice to the Part, 
bur not ſo as to burn it, rubbing it ſtill, 
till ir grow ſoft; then dip a Linnen- 
Cloth 5 or 6 Times doubled in the Ha- 
rel. Juice, as hot as you can endure it 
on your Hand, and tie irupon the Splent, 
ſuflering 
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it to remain 24 Hours. 
mean time, keep your Horſe in the Sta- 
ble, without permitting him to be let or 
rid to Water during the ſpace of 9 Days; 
2t the end of which, the Splent will be 
diſſolvd, and the Hair will come again 
ſome time atter: If the Hazel be not in 
its full Sap, it will not operate ſo effectu- 
ally; nevertheleſs it may be uſed; but 
the Part muſt be rubbed and bruiſed more 
ſtrongly. It the ſplent be not quite ta- 
ken away, but only leſſened repeat the 
Operation a Month after. 

The Ointment of Beetles is an appro- 
ved Remedy; which ſec in its proper 
Place, for Splents ſoften'd after the uſual 
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Labour, while he is very youne; q 
oppreſſing him with too heavy a h 
whereby the tender Sinews of hj; * 
are offended. It comes at EHeredirg 
from the Sire or Dam's being tro... 
therewith, and is known b; the 0 
and feeling; for if you pinch it wn 
your Thumb and Finger, he will rn 
up his Leg. 

There are many things preſcribe!“ 
the Cure. 1. When you hive wh 
the Place, and ſhaved away the Ii, 
you muſt do in the Cure of 4 {4 
and bony Excretions; knock and mu 
with the Blood-ſtaff or [1afe!-ſtick : 
prick it with your Fleam ; tha: 0. 
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manner, and prick d. The to.lowing | take Ver vain and Salt, o ca 
Ointment, apply d to the thickneſs of a ful, pound them together to an (ig 
French Penny, with a Red hot Fire- ſno- ment, and apply it to the Part, big 
vel held over it, to make it {ink in, will} it up with a Roller, and {t!ch i. vp 
in 12 or 15 Days pertorm the Cure | fo ler it remain 24 Hours, 2. 0% 
without making the Hair fall off, or hurt-¶ to take off a ſplint, prei-:ibe 0. 
mg the Sinews. At the eng of April | ?rio!. dipping a ſtick or Fer her ing! 
and in May, about the Foot of the Sta!k | Glafs, then touch the Pace theres, 
of Bulbous Crowfoot, having a Root not] and it will eat it away, bur if vou br 
unlike a Piſtol-Bullet, (with which ſome] it eat too much, ſtop it by vathi » 
Meadows are almoſt entirely cover'd)| with cold Water: i vou hol po 
you'll there find a little black longiſh Ju-] Copperas in Water. and wall the $ 
ſect, not bigger than a ſmall Bean with-ſ therewith, it will not 6-4 cen 
out Wings, but furniſh'd with Legs, l from any piece of the remhing ther 
and ſo hard, that you can hardly bruiic] but {von heal it up. 2. T. ee 
it between your Fingers; mix 3 or 400 and cave no ſcar behind Tag 
of theſe, in old Hogs- Greaſe in a Por, afle-ftich a out the higneſ, (obs 
then cover the Pot very cloſe, till they | Thumb, a quarter of a ard (ono, © 
be quite Dead, and ſtamp them with| having knockt and be en the 111 w 
the Greaſe to an Ointment, which weill] with it, cut one end vers mont, A 
be more effeCtual the longer it is kept. | ſtick a Needle into the Pith Gt . 
This Ointment draws forth a Red Wa. | ving o much of the point ther 15 
ter, which after 9 Days, turns to a|prick thro' rhe Skin, pricking 1 ts. 
ſcurt, or Scab, that will afterwards fall] Holes : then take Oil of Petre, 40 
off. all over the Sore, bathing it with 40 

SPLINT, a Diſeaſe in an Horſe, that | Fire-fhovel 4 or 5 days other. 
at the beginning is a very Griſtle, and] And here due care muſt be tsch! 
will if let run too long, become as hard] ſtay the falling down of new ae 
as a Bone; being bigger or ſmaller, ac-| on the Part grieved, by binding PF. 
eording to the Cauſe of its coming. It as Pit ch, Rin, Maſtich, Red-Lead, 0 
is found for the moſt part on the inſide Bole- Armoniack, &c. then to duchr 
of the ſhank, between the Knee and the| the matter, which is gathered“ 
Fetlock- Joint, and is very hard and dit- drawing Simples, as Wax, Te, 
ficult to Cure. Tis fo painful to him, [and the like; and laſtly, to dry up? 
that it will not only cauſe him to halt, | Relicks with drying Powders, 45 #% 
trip, and ſtumble, but even fall in his] Lime, Oiſter- ſhell, Soot, XC. 
Travel. It happens to the poor Beaſt, by | SPRAINTS, among 147" 
means of too hard Travelling. or tore | Dung of an Otter, ge 
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PREAD-NET, a Drag-Net, or 


iage-Net. 
dg f 
pRIG, is ſomewhat more than 
in, 2s having more Leaves ans 
/| twigs on it than the other; be- 
generally of ſome growth and ma- 


TS 
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SPRING, to riſe or ſprout 
1; Water does, to ſprout or ſhoot 
4 like Plants or Flowers: Among 
rs, To ſpring Partridges or Phea- 
3 is to raiſe them. 

SPRINGE, a Snare or Device 
je of twiſted Wire, to catch Birds or 
11! Beaſts, 

SPRINGES, to take Fowl. Moſt 
ren-tooted Water-Fow! delighting in 
by places, {mall Rivulets, &c. to 
(tor Worms, flat Graſs, Roots, and 
me, in Froſty ſeaſons, when many 
her places are locked up, Springs are 
cd tor them, made of Horſc-Hair, 
bipneſs and length according to the 


r Inſtance, the lern or Bittern re- 
res 1 of near an 100 Horſe. Hairs, 
about 2 Foot long; whereas 8 or 
and 1 Foot in length will ſerve for 
Wood-cock, Plover, Snipe, ec. the 
an Plant or {weepe muſt alſo be pro- 
onable to the ſtrength of the Fowl: 
more particularly, as to the manner 
makin , obſerve this Direction: 
e imall and ſhort ſticks, and prick 
N crols-wiſe athwart over all the 
les, 1 ſtick within half an Inch of 
other, making as it were a Fence 
guard every way but one, by which 
u would have the Fowl paſs; and if 
& ſtand but fomewhat more than an 
ndtul above the Water, ſuch is the 
«ure of the Fowl, that they will not 
over them, but ſtray about till they 
de found the open Paſſage. When 
! hve hemmed in all the ways but 
© tab e a ſtiff ſtick cut flat on one 
and prick both ends down in the 
#7, the upper part of the flat {ide 
ihe ſtick to touch the Water, and no 
def then make a Bow of a ſmall 
Ae or Willow, in torm of a Pear, 
. and round at one end, and narrow 
de Other, a Foot long at leaſt, and 
o luches broad; at the narrow end 


0 
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of which, make a ſmall Nick: Thus 
done, take a good ſtiti-yrown Plant of 
Haile, clean, without Knot 3 or 4 Inches 
about at the bottom, and an Inch as 
top; and having made a ſtrong Loop of 
about an 100 tiorte-Hairs plaited very 
talt together with ſtrong a 
o ſmooth, that it will run and {lip at 
pleaſure; let the Loop be alſo of the 
juſt quantity of the Hoop, made Pear- 
wile as atorefaid: Then hard by this 
Board you are to faſten a little broad 
Tricker within an Inch and an half of 
the end of the Plant, which ts to be 
made equally ſharp at both ends; thruſt 
the bigger tharp end of the Plant into 
the Ground, cloſe by the edge of the 
Water; but the ſmaller end, with the 
Hoop and the Tricker, mult be brought 
| down to the firſt Bridge, 1 end of the 
Tricker is to be ſet on the Nick ol the 
Hoop, and the other againſt a Nick 
made on the {mall end of the Plant, 


ot the Fowl deligned to be taken. | which by the violence and bend of the 


Plant, will make them ſtick and hold 
together till the Hoop be moved. This 
done, lay the ſwitch of the Hoop in ſuch 
faſhion as the Hoop is proportioned 
then from each ſide of the Hoop, prick 
little ſticks, ſo as to form an impailed 
Path to the Hoop or ſpringe; ſo making 
the Hole wider and wider, that the 
Fowl may enter a pood way, betore it 
perceive the Fence, by which means he 
will be enticed ro wade up to tho 
ſpringes; which are no ſooner touched, 
but that part of the Bird ſo touching 
will be ſuddenly enſnared. 

This is a Device for Winter only, 
when much wet is on the Ground, 
and not when the Furrows are dry; 
but in caſe the Waters be frozen, Plaſh- 
es are to be made; and the harder the 
Froſt, the greater reſort there will 
be of the {ſmaller fort of Fowl thi- 
„ 

SPROUTS, ſmall ſhoots of old 
Cabbage, in Winter, when they begia 
to Bloom and Head. 

SPULLERS, of Yarn, Men em— 
ploy'd to ſee whether it be well ſpun 
and fit for the Loam. 

SPUNGE, is a Sea Plant, and 


much relembles 3 Muſluoom, it grows 
in 


- . 
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m the Sea, ſticking to Rocks, it is ſoft 
and very porous. The Antients were 
ef opinion, that Spunges were Zoophi- 
tes, 1. e. living Plants, i. e. that they 
were not purely either Animals or Plants, 
but partook of the nature of both. 
Spunges are 1 roy into Male and 
Female; the Males are thoſe that are 
white and thick, having ſmall holes; 
the Females having large round holes. 

SPUNGE, to keep Wounds open 
in Horſes: If the Wound be large and 
deep, as it often happens in the Thighs, 
Withers, Cc. it muſt be dreſs'd with a 
Tent of falted Hogs-lard: But in Caſe 
*tis requiſite to keep the Wound open 
inſtead of inciſions, which are always 
pernicious, eſpecially in Places full of 
Sinews, and Tendons, or over-run with 
Blood; apply the following Spunge 
which will be effectual for that purpoſe 
and diſcover the bottom : Take a tine 


Spunge, waſh'd clean, ty'd about very 


hard with Pack-thread, and wrap it in 
wet Paper: Let it dry a quarter of an 
hour or longer, in a hollow place in the 
midſt of the Fire-hearth, covering it 
with hot Aſhes: Then take it out, and 
when cold, untie it, and cut it into 
what form you pleaſe, to be dawb'd 
over with a Digeſtive Ointment, and 
thruſt into the bottom of the Wound : 
The next day draw it out with your 
Pincers, and you'll find it ſwollen, and 
the hole enlarged; without hurting the 
Sinews or Tendons: It the forrance be 
ſo foul, or full of dead Fleſh, that the 
Spunge is not ſufficient to open it, (pro- 
vided it be not under the Foot) ſoak a 
very fine Spunge in a mixture of 2 oun- 
ces of pounded Sublimate, and half an 
ounce of melted Wax; then lay it in 
a Preſs 48 hours; and after that make 
Tents of it, which will open the 
Wound and at the ſame time operate as 
Cauſticks: If you would have your 
Spunge ſtronger, as in caſe of Quitter- 
bones, add an ounce of Arſenich in fine 
Powder, to the above-mention'd Mix- 
ture: But in ſores under the Foot, 
theſe Cauſtick ſpunges are improper, 
becauſe they drive the Humours up- 
wards to the Coronet, ſo that in ſuch 
Exigences, you ſhould prepare the 


2 neceſſary Quality of a good Horle, 


sb 
ſpunge only with melted ww,. MM 
then make Tents of it, Which 


{weil and keep down the proud e 
if the Part be carefully bound 1» ,, WM" 
Splints. _ (; 
SPUNGE. (among Farr;er;) :. Mi 
part of a Horſe ſhoe next the Ie. 
middle of which ſhould be p 
upon the middle of the end of +! MM! 
ter, that touches the corner of the 
and is called the Heel, Thoſe who MW 
the ſpunges of their Horſes Shu: » 
long, not only fatigue and cauſe ther 
over- reach; but even ſpoil their . 
and occaſion their becoming Hoot-l(,; 
Again, ſpunges that are too flott. . 
a Horſe go leſs at his caſe but +; 
Horſe's Shoes will never be tog ( 
if they follow the whole compif «+; 
Feet, to the ends or corners ot: 
Fruſhes, and no farther, 
SPUNK, half rotten Wood, Te: 
wood, Match for Guns; alto a fade 
that grows on the ſides ot Trec:, 
SPURGE, a Plant, the Juice 
which is ſo hot, and corroding. bat 
call? Devil's Milk; which teing dt 
upor. Warts eats them away. 
SPURS, Obedience to the fur: 


diſobedience to them a fign o 
dogged Nature: Thee ſerve aca corre 
on for many Faults ; if us'd with d 
tion, but given out of time, ther . 
Horſes reſty and vicious. For 1! | 
and neweſt taſhion of Spurs, Sc Pa 
II. Fig. | 

SPURRY. a ſort of Herb, wht 
fs uſually ſown in the low Cort 
twice in a Summer, 1, in May, 10% 
flower in une and Fuly ; the fees 
ing ripe in Auzuſt 2. After Rye 
veſt. when the Husbandmen pouk 
and fow thoſe Grounds with th 
to ſerve their Cartel in Winer. 
Herb is much coveted by Hens, 1 
Hartlib Gays, it will make them . 
better. | 

SQUIRREL, a lite Cee 
greater in compaſs than a Went 
the latter is longer than the ihr. | 
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wack; in the 24 of a ruſty fron- Colour; 
nd altly, when Old, they become tull 
ite Hoar-hairs, Their Teeth ac 
- thoſe of Mice, having the two under 
nes very long and ſharp. The Tail is 
ways as big as their Body, and lies 
-ontinually on their Back when they 
ſeep or fit (till, and ſeems to be given 
lem for a Covering. They build their 
Neſts, which ſome call Drays, in the 
ops of Trees very artificially, with ſticks, 
Moſs, and other materials the Woods af. 
ford ; for Winter Provition, they fill 
them with Nuts; and, like che Alpine 
Mouſe, ſleep moſt part thereof very 
eundly ; ſo that the beating of the out- 
{de of their Drays will not wake them. 
They leap a very great diſtance from 
Tree to Tree, uſing their Tals inſtead 
at Wings, and are ſupported without 
ſnking to any one's appearance; nay, 
they will frequently leap from a very 
len Tree down to the Ground, with- 
out receiving any harm; to which, as a 
rarity in this little Animal, we may add. 
their admirable ſubtility in paſſing over 
a River ; for being conſtrained with 
Hunger ſo to do, Rr ſeek out ſome 
Rind or ſmall Barl:. of a Tree, which 
they ſet upon the Water; then they $0 
"o it, and holding up their Tails, like 
2 all, let the Wind drive them to the 
other fide ; they alſo carry Meat in their 
Mouths to prevent Famine, whatever 
ſhould betal them. 

SQUASHES, are a fort of ſmal! 

Iumkn, which have come into requeſt 
but of late years. 
SQUILS, are Sea Onions of a ſharp 
ind corrolive Quality, Vinegar made 
I! them is good to create an appetite, 
Preeten the Breath, quicken the fight, 
ad againſt all ſorts of Windineſs, keeps 
nr Body open, and gives a good Com- 
pexton, and are us'd in Phylick. 

SQUIRREL-HUNTING: The 
FOper time to hunt this little Animal, 
uf the fall of the Leaf, when the Trees 
od naked, otherwiſe they cannot be 
P Well diſcern'd; and to do it effectu— 
many muſt go together and carry 
Dogs with them; the fitteſt place for 
de Exerciſe of this ſport, is in little, 


al, fender Woods, ſuch as may be 


| 
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ſhaken by the Hand; Bows are requiſite 
to remove them ; when they reſt in the 
twiſt of Trees, for they will not be much 
terrihed with all the Hallowing, except 
they be ſtruck now and then by one 
means Or another; and as they will know 
how to harbour in an high Oak, and 1a 
to ſecure themiclves from Men and Dogs, 
tis neceſſary you ſhould uſe Bows and 
Bolts, that when the Squirrel reſts, ſhe 
may be preſently thumped with the blow 
of ani Arrow; the Archer need not fear 
to do her much harm, unleſs he hit her 
on the Head, by reaſon of a ſtrong Back- 
bone and fleſhy parts whereby ſhe will 
abide as great a ſtroak as a Dog; but 
when ſhe is once brought to creep 
upon Hedges or the Ground, tis a ſign 
ot wearine ße. 

STABLE, or Horſe's Ninter-Houſe, 
ought to be placed in a good Air, to be 
made of Brick. and not Stone, Brick be- 
ing moſt wholſome and warmeſt ; for 
Srone will ſweat upon the change of 
Weather, which begets Damps, and cau- 
ſes Kheums in Horſes, Neither ought 
there to be any unſavoury Gutter, nor 
Sink, Jakes, Hogs-ſty, or Hen- rooſt near 
it: The Rack ſhould be fixt neither too 
high nor too low, and ſo well ſeated that 
the Hay · duſt fall not into his Neck, Main, 
or Face: The Manger ought to be of an 
indifferent height, made deep, and of 
one entire piece, as well for ſtrength as 
Conveniency; and the Floor muſt be Pitch- 
ed and not Planked, the latter being liable 
to many Inconveniences: Let there be no 
Mud nor Loam-wall near it, for he is 
apt to eat it, which will cauſe him to 
fall ſick, ſince Loam and Lime are ſuf- 
tocating things, ſuch as will infect and 
putrifie the Blood, endanger the Lungs, 
and ſpoil his Wind; neither let any 
Dung lie near his Heels, tor that will 
breed kibed or ſcabby Heels. 

STABLE-STAND, (in the Fo- 
reſt-Law) is when one 1s found at his 
Stand in the Foreſt, with a Croſs-bow 
or Long-bow, ready to ſhoot at the 
Deer, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a Tree, 
with Gray-hounds in a Leaſh ready to 
lip. This is one of the 4 Evidences 
or Preſumptions by which a Man is 
convicted of intending to ſteal the 

| King's 
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King's Deer; the other 3 being Back- 
errond, Bloody-hand and Dog-traw. 

STACK of Wood, (among Hul- 
bandmen) a Pile of Wood 3 Foot 
long, as many broad, and 12 Foot 
high. 

8 TAD D LES, young tender Trees. 
dee Standils. 

STAFFORPSHIRE, an Inland 
County, bounded Eaſlward by Derby- 
ſhire, on the South by the Counties of 
Warwick and Worceſler; on the North 
by ws gy and Derbyſhire, and Weſt- 
ward by Shropſhire; being in Length 
from North to South 42 Miles, and 27 
in Breadth trom Eaſt to Weſt, in which 
compaſs of Ground are contained 
180000 Acres, and about 23740 
Houſes: The whole is divided into 5 
Hundreds, in which are an 100 and 12 
Pariſhes, and 
whereof are privileged to ſend Members 
to Parliament, The Air of this 
County is Good and Healthful; as for 
the Soil, the North is hilly and barren ; 
the middle parts level, but full of Woods: 


and the South parts yield plenty both of 


Graſs and Corn, with Coals and Iron 
from their Mines. So great formerly 
was the number of Parks and Warrens 
in this County, that moſt Gentlemens 
Seats were accommodated with both: 
Here is alſo good Stone and Lime for 
Building, with Marble and ſome Ala- 
baſter.——— In reſpect to the Wea- 
ther, the People about Motren by Hol- 
ver-Hills in Moreland, obſerve, that 
when the Wind ſets Weſt, it always 
| gs Rain, but the Eaſt and South 

ind, which elſewhere brew and bring 
Rain, here bring fair Weather, unleſs 
the Wind turn from the Weſt to the 
South; and this is afcrib'd to the Neigh- 
bourhood of the Iriſh-Seas. Laſtly, as 
to the principal Rivers, they are, the 
Trent, Dove, Churner, Blithe, Line, Tean, 
Sowe, Penk and Manifold, among which, 
the Dove does ſo enrich the Ground, 
that the adjacent Meadows are noted 
for yielding (as ſome will have it) the 
fwecteſt Mutton in England. But be- 
ſides freſh. ſprings and ſticams, in this 
County, here arc allo (alt ſprings, aſſord- 
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ing plenty of white Salt, not much i. 
riour to that in Cheſhire. 

STAFF-TREE, (in Latin (1). 
miſtrus) growsjpretty tall in an open t n 
but commonly it is an Hedge, 
holds its Leaves in Winter, and is chene 
increaſed by Layers ; the beſt uſe that c 
be made thereot, is to mix it with 444. 
cantha, tor the making ot an ever. g 
Fence, R 

STAG, a red male Deer five Years 
old. See Hart. 
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Palpitation or throbbing of the Hear, 
and beating of the Flanks ; if this Di: 
caſe ſpread all over. the Body, it usa 
proves Mortal; the ordinary Caulc is the 
Horſe's being expos'd to cold after a g 
heat. As for the Cure, give him oft hug 
Gliſters, Morning and Evening, and let hin 
blood once in 2 Days, till you ſee ſome 
ſigns ot Amendment. Lay betore him 
a little Bran, with a great quantity of 
Water, that it may be as thin 25 Broth, 
After the uſe of Clyſters and Blceding, 
chafe the Neck and Jaws very hard with 
equal quantities of Spirit of Twrpentin! 
and Aqua- vita united by ſhaking ; wit 
in 2 hours rub the ſame Parts very hr 
with the Marſh-mallow Ointment ; thi: 
done continue to apply Aqua-its 1 
the Evening, and the Ointment but now 
mention'd in the Morning: It the Di: 
caſe affect the whole Body; give 3 04 
good ſoftening Gliſters every day; 14 
the Horſe's Veins with Ointment c 
Marſh-mallows, and ſpirit of Ie, nd 
cover him with a Cloth, dipp'd in Les 
of Mine heated, under his ala Conde 

ST AG GARD, (among {ut 
a young Male Deer aged but 4 1 

STAGG ERS, a Diſten per . 
Hog, proceeding fiom corrupt B=. 
To Cure which, you'll ſec à bare #80 
in the Roof of his Mouth, Which 1% 
are to cut and let Bleed; then take“ 
powder of Loam and Salt, rub it cher 
with, and give him a little Urine, 4 
he will amend When cp ate 0. 
bled with this Diſe lc, the 199% 


legiciul 
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ane is to be given the beginning of 
/ay, take Long-Pepper, Liquor, Alls. 
„ Hemp-ſeed, and Honey, of cach 1 

nv. worth : Beat theſe Ingredicnts 

* put them into a Boitle Of New Arik, 
en ir all together, and give eachi Sheep 
"—_ Spoonfuls or more Mik- warm: 
For this Diſtemper in a Horſe, Sc Sta- 


I. , : ; : 
STALE, the Urine or Piſs of Cat- 


ASTALE, a living Fowl, put in 
r pace to allure other Fovols, where 
e may be taken: For want of thele. 
Lak, or any other Bird may be ſhot, 
„ Fotrails taken out, and dried in an 
worn in his Feathets, with 2 ſtick thruſt! 
ro, to keep him in a convenient Po- 
tare, Which may ſerve as well as.a live 
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STALING or DUN GING; a 


lan ſe ſeveral ways; ſometimes by be- 
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of the Primer Veins ſo as to make him 
to Stale freely. | 

STALING of Bloc, ſometimes a 
Horſe, thro' itmmoderate Fxerciſe in tho 
heat of Summer, piſſes pure Blood; it 
a Veilcl or Vein be broke it is mortal: 
It it prececd only tom the heat of the 
Kidneys, 'tis eaſily Cur'd; for in that 
caſe all the Urine is not Blood, ſince a 
{ma'! flux ot Biood will give a red Tin- 
Cue to a large quantity of Urine ;, bleed 
the Horſe, and give him every Morning, 
or 6 or 7 days, 3 pints of the Intuſion 
of Crocus Metallorum, in Mhite- we; 
Keeping him bridl:d 4 hours before and 
atter it; this Remedy will both cleanſe 
the Bladder, and heal the Part affected. 
It the Diſeaſe be accompa lied with heat, 
and beating of te Fianks; give him a 
cooling Glitter, bleed him the ſecond time, 
and dillolve 2 ounces of Sol bolychreſtum 


moreſion or ſtoppape ot it happens to in 3 pints of Emetich Mme in order to 


be given every Morting: If the Sal Po- 


ny Travel him, after he has been nevy- 
r taken from Graſs, before his Body is 
mptied of it, and drv Meat put inſtead 
wrcof ; the ſign, to know which, ! 1s 
b ing down and tumbling with ex- 
teme pain, as if he had the Eotts. 

To cauſe a Horſe therefore to Stale or 
there are many good Receipts. 1. 
ea quart of ſtrong Ale, and put it 
Mo a Bottle Pot, with as many keen 
ah Roots waſhed, flit and Bruiſed, 
ill fill up the Pot, which ſtop up 
ole, and let it ſtand 24 Hours; then 
gan the Ale and Roots very hard, and 


e up and down, and ſet him up 
"am and vou'll fee him Stale. 2. O- 
boi 3 or 4 ſpoonfuls of bruiſed Brr- 
P&-ſeeds in a quart of Beer, and putting 
u 9000 piece of Butter, Five it him 
mk lutze- warm. 3. As an inkalli- 
e Lure fer the ſtoppage of Urine, kill 
many Bees as there is occaſion to uſe, 
lem very well, beat them to pow- 
aud in a pint of Mite-wine, or Ale, 
lum about an ounce of them at a 
2 dad at twice or thrice adminiſtring 
* antacſt, it will open the paſſages 


Bras : . . 6 
delt him faſting; after that, ride him] zd Day 


7p too high kept, and but little exercile Hehe takes away your i lorſes Ap- 
men him; ſometimes when you 1.d- Petite, or if the Emerick Mine do not 
compais the Cure; Let him have the 


tollowing Medicine, the Virtues of 
which have been Experienced, © Take 
© 2 Ounces of the beſt Venice Treacle, 
(or for want of that) of Diateſſaron ; 
with common Honey and fine Sugar, 
* of each 4 ounces. Incorporate all in 
* a Mortar; then add Ants-/eed, Cortan- 
der- ſeed and Liquori ot each 2 Oun- 
ces in tine Powder, Mingle the Maſs 
* w.ll, and give it difloly'd in a quart 
* of Claret ; keeping the Horſe bridled 
3 Hours before and after; and let 
him Biood the next Day. On the 
inject the foilowing Gli- 
ſter; + boil 2 OQynces of the Scoriæ or 
© drof5 of Liver of Antimony pows- 
* der'd fine in 5 Pints of Whey made 
& of Cows- Mile: As ſoon as the Liquor 
begins to riſe in great Bubbles, remove 
it trom the Fire, and adding 4 Ounces of 
Olive, make ue of your Gliſter 11ike- 
warm. If the Diſcaſe fill continues, 
the whole Courſe muſt be repeated. 
See I'i/ing of Biood. 

STALK of Leaves and Flowers is 
diſtinguiſſed by Botaniſts into ſeveral 
forts, Viz. Nated-taik, having no Leaves 
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on; Creſted-flali:, that has Tutrows or] portable. it ſhould alſo be moved, &, a 
ridges; Siriped-/..ulk, which is of two ii may ſeem to Gia? as It goss; 10 


* 2 * 7 "88%. . 7 * 
or more Co: s; and Winged ffœll. | her vught its Stature be 00 high o. 


'4 


that has Lca s ſæt on either ſide of love, for the one wil! no hive the Bogy 
it. and the other will be apt to Fier 1, 
eee 6 4 rely, or to; Fow] aWay; Bur when YOU I. 3 
ſtrut along, ao to gos Wach ſoftly, as] beat the Fowl with the Stain 1. 
Peers o | that they begin to fi d your De 
STATT FRS à hind of Fill. ing- wilt no longer endure it; you ma [1 
ners. H:. ud in fevira 0)! Statutes, with an Ox or Cow made «of Tait ved 
STALRINGTHED GE, an aii- Canvas, til he Stalliug-Ilorſ let 
fiigt tee 14 be Fowiers to hide Whil othe:« again Sralk with 879 « 
them em he fight of their Game in Red Deer formed out of puntes Cin. 
Soo inge It met be 2 or 2 Yards long.! vas, with the Natural bons of Sg, 
a Atta Vid and a kaif high, mac fixed thereon. and the Cour 10 en, 
voir n Ward ard baſhed out in painted, that the Fowl cannot diſcern t 
nner of 2 ret beige; Wh cer Fallacy. 
i, (p, O Stabes, to Fear it up; STALKING-TREE and ben 


rom ta ung, While the) take their Aim; For the Firſt, take ſome ſmall V acl, 
to ſi vor, or thin Splinters, folded together in fg: 

STALKING-lHORSE: There, of the Body of a Tree, and % chin 
ic no ttt et ſome Few, without a, with Canvas, and painted like the bas 
Sr. lng Horſe, which muſt le ſome of the Tree it repreſents that it may 
el Jade trained wp for that purpoſe not be diſcoveicd by the Fowl: of 
who will gently. as you would have which the Poplar and Illo that vow 
him. alk up and down in the Water; by the Kiver-ſides, are beſt, as ling 
which way vou pichſe fledding ard; mcſt knuwn: to the Fow!, and ſo 10 be 
caring the Graſs that grows therein 3; the leſs ſuſpected: Having caus'd th: 
beh:n:d whoſe fore, Sonder, you are to] Boal of the Tree to ſtick, in cent 
Neircry your {elf aud Gun, bending your] holes made for that purpoſe, the 102970: 


Body down tow by his tide, an- keeping and true Natural Branches re to be 
eas 


his Body Rtiil full between you and the on 
Fowl; When you are within ſhot take 
your level trom before the fore- part of 
the loc. giving Fire as it were, be- 
tween his Neck and the Water, which 
is much better ſhooting than under his 
Belly. | 

Now to ſupply the detect of a rea! 
Stalling-Horſe, which will take up a 
great deal of Time to inſtruct and make 
fit fer this Exerciſe; an Artificial one 
may be made of any piece of old Canvas. 
which 1: to be ſhap'd in form of a Horſe, 
with the Head bending downwards, as 
if he Graz d: It may be ſtuffed with any 
ligbt Matter, and ſhould be painted of 
the Colour of a Horſe, whereot Brown 
is the beſt; in the middle let it be fixt to 
a ſtaff, with a ſharp Iron at the end, to 
ſtick into the Ground as occation re- 
yur ſtanding faſt while you take your 
evel; and farther, as it muſt be very 


n m'd in ſuch tort as they grow a: 
{-an, 

Then fo: he other, that is to fay, the 
Stalking-Eujh, it muſt not be ſo tal! 3 
the Tree, but much thicker, and ma; 
be made eit her of one Buſh, or of teve- 
ral ncaily entangled and made faſt toge. 
ther, about the height of a Man; in! 
midſt of whoſe bottom there ſous e 
a {mall ſtalk, with an Tron-point d 
drive into the Ground to {ſupport the 
Buſh while you take your Aim. | 

STALL, a Stable for Cate, 
a little Shop, or the fore- part 61 
Shop. 

STAL LAGE, the Liberty d 
Right of pitching or ſetting up Ste 
a Fair or Market; or Money paid '* 
the lame. 

STALLION, a Stone-Horle hep: 
to cover Mares: In the choice of {19 


1. 


vou are to be careful that they!“ 


nen 


0 


wy 
rw 


| 


STA STA 


ther Moon-Eyes, Watcry-F.yes, or* {o happen that a Ilorſe bleed violently 
ood-Notten-Eyes, no Sp! int, Spavin,; at the Noſe, and it cannot be Sanched; 
por Cur rb, c. nor any Natural Imper-} take ſome Berony, ſtamp it 10a Niortar 

{tion. for the Colts wil! rake them as] with Salt, and put it into his Noſe, ap- 
e cditary from their Parents; But they. piying It to the Wound, and it will do 
ſ-ould be the beſt, and Ableſt, the hi; h- the Work: But if he be ſuddenly taken in 
& Spirited, faireſt Coloured, and fineſt | Riding! by the Hirh-way or otherwiſe, 
pd. You ſhon'd a ſo inform your] an d that this Herb cannot be got; then 
{+ of all Natural Defects f in them, ot} take any Woollen-Cloth or Felt-Hat, 

which none can be avlojutely free, and | and with a Knife ſcraping a fine Lint 
end that in the Mare; with this Di- | from thence apply it to the bleeding Part, 

Cinction, only that ſuch Imperſections] and it wil Hop. 

s happen by Accidents we not to be ST ANC HING of Blood. See 
counted Hereditar Y: The heft for a Blood. auchin 2. and Flux of Blood. 
ailion is a good and beautitul Bard, orf STAN D, of Burgundy Pitch (in 
Saif Horſe; aud tor his Age, he Afrrchaniitze] a quantit ty trom 2 and half 
ſoud not be ſuſſer'd to cover a Mare'to 3 hindre] Weight, 
before he is 6 Year's old, nor after he is! STANDARDS or STANDII.S, 
15; but as to the laſt particular, you may (in Lusbandry) Trees reſerved ut thy Fel- 
ke mealines according to his Strength ling of Wouds for growth o t Tims 
id Vigour. | ber. 

For the ordering of a Stallion; take! STAJTNARIES, (from the La- 
tie follow ing Inſtructians: 3 Months! in, $*:1:z1 Ti.) are the Mines and 
x (eaſt before the time he is to cover, | Works wore this Metal is due and 
fred him with good Oats, Peaſe, or Pu: ihe ', 25 in Corawall, and cl where, 
7 as, or with ccarſe Bread and a little Thee are 4 Courts of the Stannaries in 

1 bu at 1 good deal of LVheat-ſtraw, ſtep- De -onſhire, and 25 many 132 orn wall. 

10 him out twice 2 Day 0 the Ia- S TA PLE is 2 City or CLOWN where 
tr; after he has drunk walk him up Merchan: 5 JC! intly lay up their Commo- 
an down an Hour, without nia king! ditiesg, er the better utter ro Of them 
lim Sweat. It he were not thus by the Great... Tf: Star 1 by Stat. 
bought in Wind betere he Covers, hef 23 F dw. 3. were lettlec nere, and an- 
woul either become purſey, and bro- poin ec to be conſtantly kept, ar Terk, 
ken-W inded, Or run a great rie l- of be- Lincoln, New- Caſtle us n Tine, Norwich, 
ng to; and were he not well fed, he} Me7mmier, Canteronr, CHitteſter Wins 
oy 4 not perform the Task, or at leaſt ! cheſter, Exeicy, and Prifol, 16 which 
he Colts would be but pitiful and] places Merchants an! Trodors wee to 
Vx; and tho' you Nouriſh him care-! carry Goods 10 fel] in thos- Forts. 
fully, yet you will take him in again STAPLECOMMOD ITIESef 
dern lean: 1 vou give him many Mares] England, were elnefly HH Mooll-fells, 
. will not ſerve YOu 0 long, but his! Le. at her, Cloth, In, Leal. & c. But 
inne and Tail will ll away thro'f row by Staple Cc is generauy meant, 
Ea, and you'll find it difficult to any proper talcable Commodities, not 

* and bring him to a good con- | calily ſubject to Periſh. 


1 


n 0. Body oe the Year following: STAR of Beth leher?, „in Latin Orni— 
Ie him have Mares therefore according a e 7) a plant of hien there are di- 
to his Strength, that is 12 or 15. or At oe kinds. 1. The Star Flower ot A- 

oſt 20. en with | long green F Wers 8, 1 great 
STAMINEQUS FLOWER, (among ſtalk 2 Foot high, bcarin divers large 

er ts) an Imperfect Flower thar 1 lowers ar top, with uin. !l | O07 . green 
as thoſe fine Coloured Leaves, calbd Log inted Leaves at the bottom . cach of 

. and conſiſts only of the Stylus, | them, with 6 white Threads pr with 
Ml the Stamina, yellow 1 Pendants; it is impaient of Frofls, 

$T TANCHING G of Blood, It it [and thercfore necell Ty to be ſhelter'd in 
| - | ” yt Win- 


ds 


I 1 A 
Winter. 2. The greateſt white ſtar of 
Bethlehem, with fair, broad, freſh, 
green Leaves ſpringing early out of the 
Ground, and continuing from the be— 
ginning of Febriary, to the end of Alay. 
when the {talk and Flower ne, the 
former a Yard high, bcaring at the top 
a great ipike of Flowers, opening by de- 
grecs, that conlift of 6 white Leaves, 
{pread open like a ſtar ; with a white 
thin Bone in the middle, beſet with ma- 
ny Threads 1ipt with vellow, The| 
ſtar-Flower of Naples, riſing carly out 
of the Farth, the alk 2 Foot high, bear- 
ing many Flowers of lix long narrow 
Leaves, thining vehite on the inſide, and 
whitiſh green without; turning towards 
the ſtalk, with 6 other {mall Leaves in 
the middle, like a Cup, with a white 


Pointel and 6 Threads tipt with yellow. 


9. The vcliow (tar of Bethlehem, from 
awhoſe grcenith Leaf ariſes a ſtalk 4 0 
5 Inches high, with 4 or 5 Leaves, and 
as many {mall yellow ſtar-like Flowers 
at top, with a ſmall preeniſh line down 
the Back of their Leaves, and ſome ſmall 
reddiſh Threads in the middle. 5. The 
ſtar- flower of Ethiotia, from the green 
Leaves of which ariſes a ſtalk a Cubit 
high; bearing from the middle to the 
top, many large white ſtar. like Flowers, 
with ſome yellovweneſs in the bottom of 
them; aiio 23 {quared Head, compalled 
with white Threads tipt with yellow. 
6. The grcat white ſpiked ſtar of Berh- 
le/jeim, white like the former, but lets 
and not ſo good; the Flowers growing 
in a large ſpike, but much thinner ſet 
on the ſtalk, beſides others not much 
worth mentioning. 

Tic Arabian Flowers in May, the ſe— 
cond in Zane, that of Naples and .the 
yellow in April, but the Erhicpian not 
tl Auouſt : hey loſe their Fibres, and 
the Roots inay be taken up as ſoon as 
the ſlalks are div. and kept out of the 
Ground till the cad of September, except 
thoie of the yellow, which will not 
Keep but for a {mail time, As for thoſe 
of Arabia and Eilropia, they are both 


tender, and will not endure the ſeverity 


of cur loug ffoſty Winters ; for which 
reaſon, they ſhould be planted in Boxes, 
in rich, hot, ud) Earth, ar Houſed 


| 


STA 
ia Winter, and the Yellow mas 4 
ſhare with them; but for the tc. ne, 
are hardy, and may be ſet in any ; + 
among other Roots that loſe their © +4. 

STAREorSTARLING, at 
generally kept by alliorts of People, 4 
above any others for Whiſtlin . 
great fauic almoſt in every hody is, 1+ 
they get them too much fledved od 
the Neſt, whi: h male them gener. 
retain fo mucho their own larſi Me 
ſuch thereture as would bave them 1; 
and avoid their natural ſquenking Tor: 
ruſt take them trom the Old Ons 
2 or 3 Days old. And this ſou! | 
done for all Birds you deſign to te: 
to whiſtle or ſpeak, or wou! {have un 
another Bird's Song by hanging une 
his Cage. | 

STARLING COLOUR. 8 
Colours of a Horſe. 

STARS, fixed: The Antints rc, 
much on their riſing, Setting, d 
pearing, as Virgil fa) s. | 


ry 


17S $5 


Preterea jam ſunt Arcturi {ra 
Hedorumgue dies [ervanut, g. (it 
Augut,, (Fc. 


On which Days depended their . 
principal Rules of Agricuiture ; bu! 
was in thoſe Parts or Climates, wi 
Times or Seaſons were not {unjcct ! 
ſo great variation as with us; we 
no more therefore, than bete e 
rances; that is, whether they be (. 
or Dim, or whether they teen! t. 
more or fewer in Number thin ge 
ſually do, c. A Circle or TWInse 
bout any ot the greater Stars, cf 
appearing Larger than uſual, or ec. |) 
or their Rays blunt, or yet cht. 
Number, prognoſticates Rain, the“ 
being inclinable thereto: If they © 
very thick, or more in number dus 
ſual, this ſhews the Air to be e 
thin, and the more capable 0! Ra 
allo tore-bodes Tempeſtuous WS 
tollow. 

STARS in the Forehead, are ct” 
cd 2 good Mark in Hovics h 8 
Wlute or Gray, You mas ct, wy 
ver, when it has been made Ar OP 
cauſe there will be ao [lair in dle 1 5 


Wo 


STA 


ok it, and the white Hairs will be 


ide it in 2, 21d dip 1t in ſcalding-ho 
nu gil; that done, they 1mmcdiarc- 
en. the flat lide of it to that put 


ST A 


ers) is the putting of new Beer or Aje 


ah ,onger than the reſt, The Holla to that which is decayed, to revive it 
„ 16at a large Onion in hot Albes, 
„ hone a moſt through! done, hey 


ain. 
STATIC RS., a ſcience which treats 
L ö ** e * » * Y 
of We'ghtsz thewing the properties of 
Hea: 1cts and Lighineis, the Eqrruori- 
1433 Or EQUA, Balance of Natur Bodics, 


ne Forehead, Where they intend to! eve bein a Part of rhe Mechanicks, 


dee Sar, and keep it there ta halt 


nt the Icailed Place with Ointment 


Roles. 


0 up in the new ove; but the S. ar 
e middle alvravs conmumc: Without 
ar, 4 has been but new Tiited O. 
e, to havo wie Star in the 
«23.4 of a Horte or any other part 
ody; let the Hair be firſt av'd 
„ha Razor, as wide as the Star 
nd to be; then tang a little Od 
rio in an Oiſter- hell, dip a Feat hei 
diece of Suk t Rerein for it will rat 
0 ci he: L innen or Woollen) and paſs 
all over the thaved Pace, where- 
un will cat away he roots of the 
Ar. and the next that comes will be 
e; his need not be done above once, 
be Soe ma, be healcl up with Cop- 
15-water and green Ointment. This 
my wkewile be artificially formed 
Hack or Red Colour: To make a 
ck Star, or white Hairs black, waſh 
c Pace you would have chang'd often 
n Fern. roots and Sage, boil'd in Lyc, 
n will breed Hack Hairs in a white 
We; or elſe rake four Mill, Calls and 
viell rogether, and anointing 
Tat therewith it will effect the bu- 
*5, As to the Red ar, Take an ounce 
Aua. fortis of Aqua-wite a penny- 
Joh, and of Silver to the value of 18 
me, which put into a Glaſs, heating 
m well therein, and ir will immedi- 
15 turn the Hairs to be of a perfect 
Colour; but it vill laſt no longer 


ING cating of the air; which you 


Wt renew again; it you intend it ſhall 
nimue. 


To START, topive a ſudden Leap, 
en to run. 
a TA Ta Hare, (a term in Hunting) 
re her to leave her Form or Scar. 


STATUTE, a Law, Orunance or 


 lour; chen they take ir away, ant] Decree. 


STATUTE-MERCIiIANT, a 


In a ſhort time, the Scarf- Bond acknovh dyed betore ode of rhe 
in falls away, and ſome white Hairs 


Clerks of the ſtatue Merchant the May- 
or of a City or Towen Corporate, and 2 
Merchants appoimed for thar purpoſe : 
The F.xecutiun of this Bond, is twlt to 
take the Delztor's Body, it to ve found; 
or other wie 16 ſcize upon kis Lans and 
Goods. 

STATUTFE-STAPI.F. {properly 
ſo calbd) 1: a Bond of Record, acknow- 
jedged betore the Mayor of the Sreple, 
and 1 of the 2 Conſtables of the fame 
Staple ; by virtue of Which Obligation, 
the C:elitor may immediately have Ex- 
ecution upon the Debior's Body, Land 
and Gods. Statute-ſtaple Improper, is 
a Bond of Record foundel upon Sat. 
23. Hen. 8. being of the nature of the 
tormer, and acknowledped betore one of 
the chief Juſtices, or elſe before the May- 
or of the ſtaple, and the Recorder of 
London, 

STATUTE-SESSIONS, certain 

tty ſeſſions or Meetings in every Hun- 
dred, for the deciding of Diflerences be- 


' of ſervants Wages, and beſtowing 


tween Matters and ſervants, the rating 
ſuch 
People in ſervice, as being fit to ſerve, 
refuſe to ſeck or get Maſters. 

ST AVE RS or STAGG ERS, a 
Giddineſs in a horſe's head 5 which, 
when it ſeizes, comes to Madneſs. *Tis 
ſometimes caus'd by corrupt Blood, or 
groſs and tuff Rumours oppreſling the 
Brain, and is very common to moit 
hories. Another while it proceeds from 
turning a horſe out too ſoon to Graſs, 
before he is Cold, Which by banging 
down his head to Feed, ſtirs and makes 


[thin hnmours that fall doy/n to his head, 
and fo by degrees ſeize the Brain. It 
comes alſo by fore Hing and hard La- 


STARTIN G, (among Brew-| bour, in hot Weather, that inflames and 


2 2 37 putriſics 


STA 


S T E 


putrifes the Blood and diforders the] ter of a pint of Brandy; that do 
Whole Body: Laiy 45 occation' by this Ears with Aqua-Vite and 11e 
noir ingly inthe Noble, long Races, f beating them well together, u 


with quick turns, exctilive cating. and qual quantity into each Far. 
above al an Over co ytnoy of hot ſnarp Flax or hards over it to ke: 


j 


194 ES 


humou: in the fomach. Ther or} Then ſtitch them up for 2, 


- 2 8 a b / . Af D 0 N j * 
It, arc [3 {| el (3! 11, "ar Keen . 101 Nn W 


1 


gering of che horte; ho for very Pain] pull out the haids; n 
Will beat lis hend again ft ther Wall, with! in the Neck, and give him h. 
extieme Vigitace, ond thiulk it into his} with an handful of Sale put there. 


* * 
CAL 


hich being expir'd unſtitch hann. 
Duy 6 O42 1 


Jitter, ye don and nie with N ſtirred together to keep it Hm 


fury than the Cholick, ſorſahe his Meat, 


* 


The meii.ods of Cute are various. 1. 


5. Bleed your horie in the bens 
and Fave vater. ſh CF. yes. | Plate-veins ot the Thighe; then 
him a Gliſter of 2 quarts «of 
When you have bied him, as you muſt Mine luke-warm, with a cur} 
always do, tal the quantity of an haſle-] Pound of the Ointment Portalen 


Nut. of ivwcet Butter aud Salt, diſſolvej done, let him reſt a wh: 


the {ame into a ſaucer full of ite- wine, hour or 2 after this Glilter is vo 
Viuegar; then taking Lint or fine Flax] inject the following: Boil 2 oun; 

dipped therein, ſtop his Ears with it,; the Scorre or Dregs of Anti, . 
ar ſtitch them up jor twelve hours.] powder'd fine in 5 pints of Bur, 

2. Some boil an ounce and an halt of, 5 or 6 Walms, remove the 1.iquor + 
the Fire, and adlinga quarter 
of TT.qrentie Reſatuin, let 
ule of luke-wrarm. 
frequemly, and rub his Legs fi 
with a wip of ſtraw motten“ 
then they ſtain the Liquor, and put it“ warm Water, to make a Ke 

ineo his Ears as betore. 3. Take the? feed him with Brau or 


Bitter Almonds, wo Drams of an Ox 
Gall, halt a penny-worth ot black Hel- 
letore, made into fine powder; Grains. 
Caftore:;m, Vinegar and V.rmjh, of each 
5 Drams, till the Vizegar be conſumed; 


Repo! 


ſceds of Creſiy, Poppies, Smallage, Varſi,, and walk him trom time to 


Dili; allo Pepper and Saſſron, of each 21 temperate Place. 6. It the iu w 
Drams; beat all to a fine Powder, and] tinue notwitliſtanding the ul of the 
put them into 2 quarts of Parleꝝ- Mater, Medicines ; give hin an ovice of 
nicè-treucle or Orvictan oh, | 
QUuart of fome Cordiil-i7ater: Inn! 
ely after inject fins 
ys Take Sal Polychreſtiiin and. % 
AJTyvreacie of each 2 Quinces ; ande 
“ them in 2 quarts of 4 Decoct on! 
« the ſoftening Herbs, with a quatt 
© pound o Rue, in order to 1: 
the Glitter, | 

STAY, ſtop, prop, ſupport: I 


+1 


boiling-hot from the Flue, and let herd 
intuſe therein three how's; ſtrain it, and! 


give him one Quut: Let his hay bezat 


ſprinkled with Water, and next Day 
give t'other Quart faſting, le: him drink 
no cold Water for 4 or 5 Da''s after, 
only White- Water, unleſs ſometimes a 
{tweet Maſh. 4. Another way 1s, atter 
you have ſrarpei'd a fail and tougl. 
Oaken or Aſh- ſtick, and made a notch 


at one end like a Fork, to keep it front 
running too far into the horiz's head, 


put it into his Noris, jor bing it up 


and down to the top ot his head, which 


will cauſe the Blogg to deſcend freely : 
4» 


i + 


After warde in the Morrino faſting g! e 
him a Drink well biewea :oge“ber, 
made cf an ouice oi he poryder of 
Turmerich, with as mvch of that of 
Ani;feeds in a Quart of flroug Bier or 


Ale, with a pur 0! 72rj;ace, and a quar- | 


STEEL-M 
to be chaten as is apt to met, yo! © 
and which may cathy be wrou! * 
the Hammer; for the hon 


—— ——— — 


* 
5 


1 3 
lte | 


tay of 3 Vorie's Legs is proper, . 
keeps them up io long as he C5 
o do: his Head and Body conti': 
4 *ollure; and if he do ns 
down one Leg ſuddenly, to ge © 
o another Leg that is werk of 77 


ING: Such Lc | 
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81 
v--riolick Ore, may melt, yet it is ſoft, 
bre or cager. Let a parce! ot thi. 
Iron he heated red-hot, and cut into 
picaes; that done, mix it with © 

{rt of Stone which eaſily melts ; then 
( in the Smith's Forge or lea th, a 
Crucible, or Diſh of "Crucible Me: al, 
Foot and an halt broad. ard a 3 
deep! fil the Diſh with good Crarcoa! 
2n.. compals the Diſh about with looſe 
Son's, which may keep in the mixture 
0: S one, and pieces of lron put there- 
n. As con as the Coal is through!) 
Faded, and the Diſh red: hor, give the 
5 „ ad let the Work man put in by 
kr anch little all the mixture of Tron! 
and Stone he deſigns: When tis melted, 
le: him thiuſt into the middle of it, 3 
07 441 mere pieces of Iron, and boi} them 
Fr 6 hours with a ſtrong Fire; after— 
vards putting in his Rod, he is to ſtir 
the melt ed lion often that the pieces 

ot Tron may foak in the fmaller parti 

& «+ he melted Iron; which particles 
c tame and thin the groſſer oncs Aale 
lin- pieces, and are, as it were a terment 
to hem, and make them tender, Let the 
Wor mm now take cne of the pieces 


cut of the Fire, and put it under the 
gen Hammer to be draben out into 
= and wrought, and then hot as it is, 


orthwith plunge it into Cold Water. 
Thus teinpered, let him again work it 
pen the Anvil, and break it, and look- 
ng upon the Fragments, let him con- 
ler whether they appear ke lron in 
au part, or be wholly thicken'd and 
turned into veel: Then let the pieces 
be all work'd into Bars, which done 
five another blaſt to the mixture, ad. 
ang 2 lutle freſh matter in the room 
et that which had been foal; in by the 
ficces of Iron, which will refreſh and 
frer>then the remainder, and make the 
ci of Tron that were put again into | 
10 Dich ſtill more pure, every one of 


ich pieces, let him, as toon as it is 
b , beat into a Bar upon the Anvil. 
| coſt i hot, as it is, into Cold- Water: 

thus Iron is made into Stel, 


wich is much harder and 


=y 


>TFFL-MEDICINE for the 
Fm 91 Horms in Horſes, 1s thus pre-: 
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pared, Take an Ounce of the Filings 
ol Stec! mixt with moiſten'd Zran; 
Five it your Florfe daily, till he has eat- 
na whole Pound, and then purge him: 
This Steel-corrſe is very p tor 
Horts return'd from the C ump, or 
al from a long Journey; ſince Hirms are 
tt ently the hidden cauſe of their not 
thriving; betdes Steel is an exce ent 
Rene: dy againſt all obſtructions what- 
locver. 

STE E PING of Corn: Wheat 1s 
commionly ſtcep'd in Brine 12 hours, 
and the Brine be! ing draven of, fome 
husbandwen mix it with unſlacl ed 
Lime bear to powder, in order to {ow 
it when dry; Which is reckon'd a greit 
advantage, eſpecially to prevent t Smutti- 
neſs. 2. Others propoſe to drain Nung- 
hills, or to diſlo!\e She ceps-dung in W. 
ter, addin: as much Salt as wil make it 
a ſtrong "Brine, in order to Ck the 
Corn in that Liquor; est 18 hours, 
Barley 36 hows, and Peaſe 12, and 
afterwards to dr vit with unlached Lime 
powder'd. 

STEER), 
Or. 

STEEVING, a Term esd 
by Merchants, when they flow Co!- 
on or I bell, by forcing it in with 
Screves. 

STELLA, lan id 
alſo the Stari Five- Finger or Sea- 
Pad. 

STELLATE-PLANT'S, (a- 
mong Herbaliſt, thoſe” Plants that have 
their Leaves UIOW109 on the ſtalks at 
certain diſtances in form oba ſtar with 
Beams; of this kind is Croſs-wort La- 
dies Bed-{; jr AW Aindder, &e. Stellate 
Flowers, ſich Flowers as are ſtar like, or 
full of Eyes reſembling ſtars in the 
Tmum or Pendants. 

STEM, tbe ſtock of a Tree, allo 
the ſtalk of an herb. lower or Fruit. 

STE aud l. E Ap, one o the 
{even Airs or Artigcial Mot uns of a 
Horſe, being as it were 3 Aires r 
the Pace or Step is Terra & Terra, the 
raiting | is a Cor vet, and the Leap finſkes 
the Whole, The Sieb puts a Horte up- 
on the Hand, and gives him a ritt: to 
leap, like oue that runs before he leaps, 

2 24 aud 


mer 
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a Bullock, or young 
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and ſo may leap higher, than he that goes 
every time a Leap. For Leaps oi all 
kinds, give no help with your Legs at 
all, only hold him up with the Bride 
hand, when he files before, that ſo he 
may riſe the higher behind; and when 
he begins to riſe behind, put your 
Prid/e-hand a liitie forwards, to hold 
him up betore, and ſtay him there upon 
the Hand, as it he hurg in the Air; 
and time the motion of vour Bridle— 
hand, ſo as that you may take him, as 
it he were a Ball upon the bound, which 
is the greateſt Secret of all in leaping a 
Horſe right. 


STERLING, a general name of [to be their Winter quarters; 


diſtinction for the current Lawtul 

Money of England. Sec Exſteriing. 
STERN, (among Hunters) the 

Tail of a Grey- Hound, or ot a Wolf. 


STE WV, a kind of Fiſh-pond: The 


culiar ſervice of theſe is to maintain 
Fin! for the daily uſe of your Family and 
Frierds; by which means you may 
with little trouble and at any time, 


take out all or any Fiſh they contain. 


It is therefore expedient to phee them 


in certain encdoſed Grounds near the 


chief Manſion-houſe; ſoine Recels in 3 
Garden is very proper, becauſe the Fiſh 
are fenc'd ſrom Robbers, your Tourney 
to them is ſt;ort, and your Eve may be 
often upon them, which will conduce 
to their being well kept, ard they'll be 
an Ornament to the Walks. If you 
have 2 great Waters of 3 or 4 Acres a- 
piece; 'ris adviſtable that you be not 
without 4 Stems, of 2 Rod wide, and 
3 Rod long a-piece. The Method of 
making theie, is to cut the ſides Gown 
ſomewyhat {loping, and to carry the 
bottom in a continual decline from end 
to end ſo as you may have a coavenient 
Mouth, fuch as the horſe ponds uſually 
have, for teki g ont your iNcts when 
you draw for Fiſl;: It you hive Ground 
enough it is Tequitire 0 make na Mouth 
ar botn ends, and the decpeſt part in 
the middic; lor {o our Net may. be 
dravn backwards and forwards, loljineo 
leis time, and the Fiſh will nat have 
uch ſhelter, as the depth under a head 
vil take deliahit in coming upon the 


—— 


wil be; bulices thus you't find tle Nel 
- 
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ſhoals, and perhaps thrive better; 1+ 
tor this manner, at lealt a Ro. ,o 
Ground muſt be allow d4_more ju 4}, 
than for the other. Their mar +» 
chiefly reſerved tor Carp. tho' wo; 4 
lolntely; and if you perceive e Tech 
and Perch to encreaſe and propor, voy 
may make other leſſer ſtews o bene 
them a part, at pleaſure; and {6 . 
have them at command without ©. 
bing the other Fiſh; Only oblerve +4 
by the way, that Perch Wil {circe e 
in ftcews and {mall Waters, if tte Vo. 
ther be hot, but will pine, grow 14 
and thin, it not die; the ſtews hen 
whence you are to take them tor © 
uſe of your Table, but in Sum gene 
move them to the greater Pom+, 

STIFFLE or great Mule n 
Horſe} is that part of the 1 
which advances towards his B's 
is a moſt dangerous Part to rec! 
Blow upon. 

STIFFLED: This Muay com: 
to a Horſe either from ſome sr 
Leaping, or by a ſlip in the Stabe. 
ou his Travel, or by recelviny ton! 
blow or ſtroke from another Hes, 
which puts Out the Stiffing He, 07 
much hurts or ſtrains the Join: it nm 
be known by the diſlocued Bone's ' 
ing it ſelf out more on one ſide 
other, which will make the hoe gr? 
lame, and not dare to touch the Givi 
but only with his Tocs. | 

To Cure him, 1. After you have! 
{down his head to the Manger, t:'* 1 
| Cord, faſten it to the Paſtern e 
ſtiffled Leg, and draw his Leg 107 v4, 
o that the Bone will come ran 
helping it with your Hand, which be 
ing in, carefully keep it fo WH 16%! 
land; then tie the other en! t 
Cord to the Rack, ſo as he 157 3 
pull his Leg back, to diflocye the a 
{or an hour or two auer ! . 
tied and dreſſed: Afterwards , 
P;:c/) melted ready in a_ Pot, 
Cluut, upon a Stick, anoint li 
| 3 or 4 Inches broad ar the watt 

ſong; and preiently, betore tu.! 
em cool, have ready à ftrong:“ 
Cavas cut fit for that pur pos. 
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Vene made very warm by a Fire, clap ? which is what burns and inflames the 


1 neatly upon the place, that the 
io cannot flip out again: This Phi- 
ur muſt not lie long- ways towards the 
nd Flank, but croſs-ways upon 
ke Joint, as it were about the Thigh, 
herwile it cannot hold in the Bone; 
har done, anoint the Plaiſter on the out- 
ie all over with the ſaid melted Prich, 
nd while it is warm, Ciap Flax of the 
Horſe's Colour all over the outſide of the 
C:nvals; let the Plaiſter remain on till it 
fal away of it felt; but it the Bone be 
out, then put in a French Rowel a little Foot on; for the beſt and moſt modern 
tow the Stiffling-place, and let it re- 
main 15 Days, turning it once every i Stirrup leather be ſtrong, ag alſo the Stiy- 
Dav; at 15 Days end, take it out, and 
tal up the Orifice with your green 
2. The Farricr's common 
way, is to ſwim the Horſe in ſome 
jeep Water or Pond, till he fweat about 
is E218, which will put the Bone into 
ts right place again: When you think 
te has {wu enough, tale him out ol 
le Water, and throw an old Blanket o- 
er him, to prevent his cat ching of Cold, 
aud lead him home gently. Being in 
we Stable, put a wooden Wedge of the 
lreadth of a ſix Pence, betwocen his Toe 
d his Shoe on the contrary Foot be- 
ard; and when you find him tluongh— 
dry, anoint the grieved Part with 
Irez-Greaſe or Oil of Turpentme, and 
ſrong Beer, of equal parts alike, wel! 
id and mixed together in a Vial: 
2 it very well with your Hand, one 
toding at the fame time before a hot 
ot tron, or a Fire-ſhovel, to make it 
in the better; tho? this makes the 
IStvell a little for the preſent, yet it 
rotes an effectual and ſpeedy Cure: 
Ur you may apply thereto Brandy, com- 
Non Soap. and ſtrong Beer, mixcd toge- 
ler, and us'd as you did the Three. 
, det a Pau ton-ſhoe on the Horſc's 
d Foot. and ſo turn him to Grats; 
et Wi compel him to tread up- 
Four, and the ſiraining wil? 
he Stiffling-bone to its proper 


„ NCGING of Bees; take out 
N ug tor they uſually leave it be- 
l KY 1 4 In Aw 

' 1 S a1! 


whereas they cenc: all, 
r With the Sting 


Part; ſqueeze the Wound, ſuck it out, 
and apply Fulters-Earth moiltened with 
4 little Spittle to it. Or heat a Piece of 
fron in the Fire; or take a live Coal and 
hold it to the Place as ncar and as lone 
as you can bear it, and it will extract 
the Venom and give imme.!t;te Fate. 
| STIRK or STURKE, a Coun- 
try-word for a young Ox or Helter, 
STIRRUP, a well known Iron- 
frame taſten'd to a Saddle, with a thong 
of Leather, for the Rider to reſt his 


| fahion of them, See Pate 2. Let your 


| rup-irous; Which ſhould be pretty large, 
that you may the ſooner quit them in 
caſe Oi a Fall, | 

STITCII WORT, an Hetb by 
ſome cal!'d Birde tongue, accounted ct - 
fectual againſt Stitches aud Pans ol the 
| (ide. 

STITH Y, a Smith's Anvil: Alſo a 
Diſeaſe in Oxen, which cauſes the skin 
to ſtick {o cloic to the Ribs, that they 
cannot ſtir. 

STIVER, a Dutch Coin worth 1 , 
Penny Engliſh; ot which '20 make a 
Guilder, and 6 a Flexmrſo Shin, 

STOCK, tie Trunk or Stem of a 
Tree; a Race, or Family; a Fund of 
Money. 

STOCK-BROEFRS, are they 
that buy and fel! Shares in the jovnt 
Stocks of a Company or Corporation, 
for any Perſon that Nail detire them. 

STOCKEN or STOREN: APPLE, 

a Fruit much eſteemed in the Cider 
Cauntries, though rot known by that 
Name in man, ces. | 

STOCK-GIELIFLOWER, 

(in Latin I. %,j ) a Plant very well 
known, and wiually diſtinguiſtd into 
ſingle ones, only valuable lor their bear- 
ing Seeds, whence the double ones are 
railed, Whichare, 1. The doull S'ock- 
N lower öf "divers "Colours; 
The dou lr, ſtriped with White. 3. A- 
not her double, not rated from the Secd. 
+. The yollow, whole Sceds produce 
double »chovy. 

Theſe Plants have many Branches on 
Ja Stalk, and bear many Flowers on 4 
Branch * 
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Branch; bep! 
ny Aouriſſ: in May, and ſo conti ue 
the ripping Froſts check their Pride 
10 order to the r raiſing of them, you 
ſhould 1ct good Seeds, of right Kinds 
which are to be fown at the Full of the 
Mcon in Apru, but not too thick, in 
fine light Mculd, and when grown 3 
or 4 Inches high removed at Ful! 
Moon into barren Earth; or they ma; 
be ict again in the fame Farth, alte 
turning it, and mixing Sand N 
to impoveriſh it, which mult be dose 
ſpeedily upon their raking up, that they 
way be orth with ſet again at cc nvenicn! 
diſtances: Some time after, ferve them 
ſo again to prevent then prowirg high. 
about he {u!] Moon alſo; by which means 
they'll be more Hardy, grow Low, and 


| 
ſpread in Brat ches to be able to endure 


Winter. and better to tranſpiant aj! Spring, 
than ſuch as run up with long Stalks, 
which {dom e Cape the Winter- F;ofts. 
It may be f.en in the eg, by the 
Buds which will be deuble, and which! 
finvie; jor the fo mer wil have their 
Bus: rounder and bigger thin the teſt; 
thei, remove al vs th crate, not breokivs 
the Roots, Lut taking up a clod ot | 
Earth with them, and tet them in your 
Flower Guwden, where they will a— 


bile all Summer in good Earth, Which] In! C5 
will;a N; 

grow and bear Fiov'ers as well ac 'f the Roots: When they are orowr 2 
Thoſe that a- ſin- fa Void high, cover them 2 Fenn l 
Wi. h good Earth, which ih a du 
2 yew y {ov '&d 0 ple ive thic F. . 55 160 wad 'be watcred, and a 
for al-er bey have born blowers, they | have put torth Roots, in Winter cite 
25 apt to die. hut may te picks rved | y them! into the Nurſery, where in“ y 


being ſpadett and wel water ed, 


not jemoved at 20]. 


gle ma) ſtand to bear Sced, wh: * Tm." 


Slips or Cuirings, that vill grow ard 
bear the nevt privg {0 lowing; the 
Manner thus: In A. ras ch ſuch B Franches 
uc to be choien se de 1.0! bear Flowers, 
which bci's cu forme Diſtance from 
the Stoch, i-, down the Backs at the 
Ends of the Slip, al ont halt an Inch in 
3 or 4 Pics cc july diſtant; then pee. 
the Slip as fin os it is flit, and turn up 
the Bark. hel 1s to be fer 3 38 
im the Ground, l. maring a rourd Ho 

that Depth, an 1 put: . tue Slip 1:19.12 
with the Bark fpread Gui £5 eech th 
+. (hit 


ded and vratercd for forme time, (t. 
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{Pray being good) will prov n e 


well, 


"STOCKS of Friit-Trees ; ths bg 


to graft on are thoſe that me 19 
Kernels of W ildings, and C=. 


6 


moit tbriri 15 Trees: Aitho' in heed 
ſhire, Husba dmen reckon the G 


moi, or Cvdodaine Stick (as the) T 

the beſt 10 preſerve the Gut 1 0 
icious Aple; it being ob erval.,'; 
a M lid £ 


an ovei-tart one, but that the Tre, 
not o long. os when gratied on 94, 
ſtock: ond tho? the Fruit 3 always t: 
after the Groſt, yer it is ſomev hx: - 


woiſe : To be tuniſi ee 
of St cs, neceſſa y 
of Ff uit-tiees ou "are to fal b. 
mina”y cught o be fen 
are 14rd ot 
ſtones, P:; nch-ſtones, ut ber 
or of thoie that ate fal | 
om the ſame, which arc g ©, 


wih 


Jene, 


for railing a great Quaniity ot d 


muc. 


an old Quin ce- tree 5 Mauch, Within: 
of the Ground 
ultitude of Sur 1 to vile ten 


1 


ar two 1 it Will be 10 ady 0 Zak Win 


Pears: Che Try-ſtocks and Flum A 
may 4'fo be raiſed tro m Suckers,” al 
well as fon Stores, ory dus Be 
mut de had 0 the Kin ts from g 


they proceed. by rC21n Of {thu scene 
inocul1ie o gat or; Peat. Heck- m. 
5 ſo le railed Sueere 495 
u like thc tor mer; rut toc that 
aiſed of Sceds or Stones me (te 
beiter than 
fom Suck 75 0 YG ts. 
Their S'9% ew! en 1 3 Years 

Or Yeor. '& aa if ro em- are mi 4 
proper to be ty 2ſplanted in tlie Nt 


. ' ] 
thoſe that 1 


dock enlivens a dull / TER 
che Gennet-moil ſweetens aa no 


by the Stock, cither for the Let's g. 


for the 148606 


„ CY ; 
( Jui: C 60 N 2 ir 


cording to What cach fort o TI: 
The bei ard moſt cxpodis. joue! ce 
loch 5 jor your Nurſer: v. is to cut cn 


which s due 


STO 


tc, tho? they be ever ſo {mal}, provided 
they make large Shoots ; where after 
hey put forth ſtrong Shoots, they may 
te inoculated, graited, gc. according 
i) their Nature and Quality, and the 
e you delign them for; oblerving to 
ut off the downright Roots, with the 
Tops and Side-brauches of the Plants, 
Ling them about a Foot above the 


| 


81.0 


neſs of the Bladder, occaſior'd by grofs 
Humours ſtoppirg the Watcr-raflage; 
or principally by violent Labour, or im— 
moderate Riding; at other times it comes 
from foul Matter in the Liver and Spleen; 
which failing down into the Kidneys 
and Bladder, ſettles there; ſo as by that 
Means there grows in the Mouth of the 
Conduit certain hard inflamed Knobs, 


(:0und, and letting neither the Roots 


e too long, nor {et too deep, becauſe they Il | 


te akterwards taken away with moie 
Faſe. But farther it is neceſſary to te- 
move Seed-plan*s often, as well as Fo- 
«> Trees; ſince by that Means they 
ger good Roors, which otherwiſe they 
thruſt down only one ſingle Root; ob- 
ere alſo to ſet the bivgeſt and leaſt by 
themſelves in different Places, 

STOLONES, Suckers that ſpring 


* 


which ſtop the Horle's Urine, and caute 
him to ſtae with great Pain and rrou- 
ble; by reaion that the Sinews and Pores 
about the Neck ot the Badder are 
benummed, which takes away the 
ſenſe and feeling oi the Bladder. Ano- 
ther while *tis occalion'd by keeping a 
Horſe in a Journey too long from ſta- 
ling; for his Water over- heated by Ex- 
erciſe, congeals, and becomes fo thick 
and cammy, that Nature cannot dif- 


wp tom the Root of a Tree or Plant, and 
cut off, will hinder the thriving of it. 

STOMACH - SKINS: There 
e ſome Foals under the Age of 6 
Months, which tho' their Dams yield 
hundance of Milk, yet decay daily, and 
e a Cough, occaſion'd by certain Pel- 
cles or little Skins that breed in their 


charge it ſelt fo trecly as it ſhouid do; 
and being pent up too long in the Kid- 
neys, breeds Gravel, ſometimes red, and 
ſometimes grey, which falling into the 
Conduits, by Mixture of Pl. eam and 
groſs Humours, is there brought to a 
hard Stone, that ſtops the Paſlige fo 
as he will not be able to ſlate or piſs; 


S'omachs; even ſo as to obſtruct their 
Brexthing, and at laſt utterly deſtroy 
them: To cure this Malady, take the; 
Bag wherein the Foal came out of its 
Dam's Belly, and having dry'd it, give 
355 much thercof in Milk as you can 
ce up with 3 Fingers: Thi; Remedy 
5 alſo good for all Diſcaics that beta] 


the Bag cannot be had, then dry the 
Lung; of a young Fox, and uſe it inſtead 
oi the alorefaid Powder. 

STONE, a certain Quantity or 
Weight ot fome Commodities. A Stone 
0. Beet at London, is the Quantity oi 8 
Iounds 3; in Herefordſhire 12 (6. A 
done of Glaſs is 5 16, Of Wan 8 15. A 
one of Wooll (according to Starute 
1. H. 7.) ought to weigh 1416. yet in 
me Places it is more, in others leſs : 
mM Gloceſterſhire 15 lb. in Herefordſhire 
I2 0. Among Florſe-courſers, a Stone 
the Weight of 1,4 16. 

TONE, a Diſtemper in a Horſe. 


lo metimes proceeds from the Weak- 


them while beneath 6 Years old; but ir. 


and all the Signs thereof are, that he 
would fain do it, but cannot, only very 
often Drop by Drop. 

To cure this Diilemper, 1. Take 
Sax:frage, Reots of Nettes. Parſley 
and SHerage, with Dodder, of each an 
Handtul; bruile and boil theſegently in 
white Wine till a 3d Part be conſu- 
med, then add a Handtu! of Sur, 
Sallet-oit, and Goats-lard, of cach 3 
ounces, and halt a pound ot tionev. 
When the whole Maſs is boiled, pref5 
it very hard, and give your Horſe a Pint 
of the ſtrained Liquor Blood-warm, cve- 
ry Morning taſtings if it become roo 
thick, diſiolve tome White-wine Vine- 
gar thercin, and after the firſt Boiling it 
muſt only be warmed, in O:der to be 
given as = as it laſts. 2. Otherwic 
1 Handful of AZziden-hair ftceped all 
Night in a Quart of ftrong Ale, and 
ſtrained is an excellent Remedy. 3. 
Take a Quart of Ale, or Beer. and pus 
it into a pot with as many red Radiſh- 
roots, Waſh'd clan, and ſliced into tmail 
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28 will fill the Pot; ſtop it up cloſe take the Stones to be Artificial, and m44. 


tha! the Air may not get in, 


171 it the Horie in a Morniug falling. 
ide him gently upon it; atter th 


ly; during the Cure, 


White Water. 4. Having 


it the Hole icveral Mornings. 
be occaſion. 


very ſharp, hot ard biting Qual itv. 


Flaw k that builds her Neſt in Racks. 


then 1 between ;, and as it riſes, 
fill the ſpace with Farth, which binds 


Stones flat to the Sides, 
Groundard Cattel. 


lay mg them one uponanother like a Wall; 


which ſecures the under Ones. 


[! LEY LLA hn, 


Une —_ J 


ecrningthisremarkable Mon 


and et it 
continue ſo 24 hours; then ſtrain the 
Roots very hard from the 1 Liquor, and 


at fer 
him up warm cover] ind littered, and 
in a ſtort time youll ie him ſtale tree- 
ler his Drink be 
boiid th ic like 
quantity of Water to halt a pint 3 times 
over, with Onions clean pech d, and Par- 
Fey, hake a quart of jt, put therein a 
800d {poo ful ot London. treacte, with as 
much Powder of Fg ſhells; and give 
it there 


STONE-CROP, an Herb other- 
wiſe cal!'d Wall pepper, witch is of a 


STONE FALCON, : kind of 


STONE-FENCES, in Coruwall 
and Detonſhire, the Husbandmen make 
as it were 2 Walle with flat Stones, lay- 
ing them 1 upon another, firſt two, and 
they 


all together; ſo they continue the Stone- 
work, filling it up to a proper height or 
brcadth at pieaſure, and beating in the 
which makes 
them lie very firm, and is he beſt Fence: 
of any, where flat Stones are to be had, 
and what affords moſt ſecurity to the 
Inthe North-Coun— 
try, and ſeveral other Places, here there 
is great ſtore of flat Stones, rhe Tnhabi- 
tants bkewiſe make Fences of them, bv 


but they only ſet the Top-ltones in cy 
to keep them togerher the Weight of 


upon the ſpot; 


S'T ONT -HENG E, (Mons 4 16ro- 
Fi) is a glorious Monument of Ar! iquity, 
about 6 Mi es from Salisbury in 11:7 hive. 
conliſting of 3 Crowns or Ranks of huge 
reugh Stones, one within another in the: 
compaſs of a Ditch; ſome of them 28 
Foot high and 7 Foot broad; upon the 
Heads of which, others ye a-croſs with 
Mort es, fo that the whole Frame ſcems 
to hang: There are various Opinions“ con- 


ſome 


the Antients havin | id 
the Art of making Stones of ara wich 
ſtrong Lime; and that which al; 14 1! 
probability of this Opinion, is 11: 
bigneſs of the Stones, hard!y capi 
Land- catriage in a Plain, which oh 
Miles round, ſcarce affords any Crone: 4 
all. Others wil! have the place io be 
Temple of the Druids. Some read the 
Ward Stone-Iieng iſt, as it they had lc 
erected in memory of that fiiſl Ger is 
of rhe Sax0 in Great Britain the tle 
barbarous and rrracherout e he ant. 
mitted on the Place ſtoub rater e 
inciin'd his Aumirers to 8 u 2 
they could to have his Name at 13 
far bury d in Oblivion: But these are 6. 
ther Authors, (to cite no more) who | 
they were ſet up in honour of, or 
as a Funeral Monument for that Brant 
ind truly Valiant Roman-Britam. Ar 
lins Ainbroſius; to which Opinion, 1/1 
only ſome circumſtance of the Acton. 
and the fil] remuning Latin Nar me 
the Place give counter; And, bu. ey 
very antient L72ich Proverb, Ma p þ 
Emarys, i. e. like the Work « of 47 
us, which may have a farth: © 
on hercafter, upon a mo. froper Ocea- 
lion. | 

STONES, where they lie too hes 
upon a hot-burning eravelly Land. e 
of good uſc to mend Wave With. o 0 
lay on the Roots of Tree: Ge 
there are ſome very cold chat ( 
on the tops ot b.eal; Hills much Amer 
ro high Winds and nipping Fro' s it 
the Stones are a lafe-guard to the Cort 
which grows on them, by keep:ov Ui 
Roots of ir warm in Weiner, * "n 
tering it by their ſhade in Summer 
the ſcorching heat of the Sun; "tis . 
ther obſervable, that ſome ot the'c νν 
of Lands from whence the Stones hate 
been carry d off, would neither bi ar Cn 
| or Graſs, tili they were broug bac Land 
ai on again. 

STONES and Cods of a Horſe [we.- 

led ani harden'd are thus remedied, T 
vellow Mx, freſh Butter, and O Oe. 
of each hait a pound, ſtrong Vinegar hat 
4 pint, boi! them toperher till the 7% 


4 
— 
- 


gar be aunolt conſumed; then re: = 
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ne Veſſel from the Fire, and adding an 
mnce of Camphire in Powder, make a 
py !tits, to be applied to the 1wo''en 
(ode; 4 hours after, lay on a treſh 
poultils, without taking away the tor- 
mer, or uncoveriug the Part. It it be a 
fip1e Inflammation, the ſweliing will 
be aſſwaged, and the pain abated; but 1! 
the !(vrelling continue after the heat and 
in is removed, the Cods hanging down 
very low, it is a ſign that the Hor is 
troubled vrith a Hydrocele; that is, when, | 
bra Relaxation of the beritonaum, the 
| Cods are filled with Water, which be- 
ig too long retained in the | pals by rea- 
len of the great difficulty of expelling it 
through the Pores, may corrupt and ul- 
cerate the Stones, and at laſt occaſion a 
ti] Gangreen, 2. Make a fort of Gruel 
of Barley-meal and Vinegar; and when 
iis moſt boiled, add half the quantity 
of Chall;, with a ſufficient quantity ot 
0.of Roſes and Owinces, and two pu- 
of Salt; apply this Remedy as hot 
ou can enduie to touch it with your 
band, and bind it on very carefully. 3 
doi a ſufficient quantity of Beaus in Lees 
0: Wine, till they grow ſoft and tender; 
| then beat them to a Maſh, to 2 pounds 
v which, add half an ounce of Caſlore- 
um in fine powder ; incorporate them 
well together, and ſow them up in a 
bag large enough to cover the Stones: 
Anoiut the Cods with Ointment of Oil 


of Roſes, and apply the Bag as hot as you 


hand, binding it on as well as you can ; 
:4 hours after, anoint the ſwelled place 
gan, and heating the Bag in the ſame 

Lees of Wine in which the Beans were 
boiled, renew the Application, continu- 
ny after the fame manner, till the ſwel- 
i117 be abated. For other Remedies in 
ts Caſe, ſee Rupture. 

STONES &ruiſed in Horſes, are Cu- 
red after this manner: Take Honey and 
fel Butter melted, of each half a pound; 
Juice of green Cole-worts, a pound; 
Leaves of Rae, freed from the Stalks, a 
age handful ; Black: Soap, a quarter of 2 
pound ; Bean flower, a pound; ſtamp the 
Kew a Marble-Mortar, then add the 
Honey, and atterwards the Juice of Cole- 


ET 


ont, Bitter, and Black-Soap ; mix them 


| 
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diligently without Heat, and make 2 
Pouitifs with Bean-Atcul, which is to be 
applied cold with a #0g's-Blidier and 
kept on with a Bandage tied about the 
Horlce's back. Thus e: en hd Swellinos 
may be cared, it the Dretling be rengiy = 
ed once a Day; and the quantity here 
preſcrib ed. may ſerve to perſect the Care, 
by repeating Applica ions if the Diſe ite 
be not very dongerous and ſtubborn, If 
the wellig be accompanied with a great 
Inflammat-on, ad o he whole Compo- 
ſition. 2 0 ms Camphrre, diſſolved 
in 3 poontuls of ſp:rit of Hine; but if 
the Tumour or Iutlammation be feated 
in the Ligaments above the Rone, chaie 
the Part with ſpirit of Mme campho- 
rated, and afterwards apply the Cataplaſm 
or Poultiſs. If you have reaſon to 
believe, that there is Matter gene ated in 
the ſtone, ſpread a ſufficient quantity of 
Emplefirum Divinum on very ſolſt Lea- 
ther, to make a Plaiſter about the large- 
neſs of the p:lm of your Hand, and lay 
it upon the Part where the Matter ſeems 
to be ſeated; then apply the Poultiſs, 
and if the Matter be either actually 
generated, or ready to be formed, the 
Plaiſter will draw it. The Plaiſter muſt 
be taken off once a Day, and wiped, 
but need not be chad and by per- 
liſting in this method, you may cure 
the Horſe without Gelding : You muſt 
let him Blood in the beginning, and at 
the end of the Cure: and give him 2 


Cn {uffer it to touch the back of your ounces of Sal Prunells every Day mixt 


with Bran, which ſhould be his only 
Food. This Remedy promotes the 
Cure, by cooling the inward Parts, and 
allaying the pre ernatural Heat ct the 
Bowe!s, occaſioned by the communicati- 
on and neighhourhood of the bruiſed 
ſtones. But ſince it happens not un- 
frequently, that the Matter appcars ſo 
high above the ſtone, that it cannot be 
conveniently diſcharged and you have 
reaſon to fear that it may fall into the 
Cods, and there putrifie, you muſt o- 
pen the paſſage with a red-hot Iron at 
the bottom ot the Cod, without touch- 
ing the ſtone; then anoint the Cod 
with Raſilicon, and lay over it Beet- Leaves 
ſmear'd with Hutter, putting into the 
hole a Tent anointed with EMI rum 

| | Diunnmn 
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Divinum, melted in Oil of Roſes, or for] Graſs and Weeds, or it's being (..., 
want of that in common Oil- Olive; It the Lands are weedy they {aliow 11... 
continue after the fame manner, and] late, if ſcary, i. e. have no ſward u 
your llurſe will certainly recover with- them, either they fold them in Winner. 
out Gelding. This is an excellent Re- 


medy to ripen Matter in any part of the 
Body, where the skin is broke, and 
when the Circumſtances of the Diſeaſe 
require the ſore to be kept open. Vege- 
tius in the 8:h Chapter of his 3d Book, 
where he tica's of the Swelling of the 
Stones, orders them to be anointed 

lorning and Evening with the Powder 
of Burnt- harley, mixt with Hogs-greaſe, 
adding, that a Dog's Gall is of admira- 
able Efficay in this caſe. 

STONES drann into the Body: 
In a ſtoppage of Urine, attended with 
an Inflammation of the Neck of the 
Bladder, ſometimes the Horſc's Stones 


ST O 


and add to the Sheeps-dung jome 31,.. 
ſeed to make Graſs; or elſe the 1 
| Thatch or Straw and Dung upon h. . 
September, Novemler, and December, 
fallow as the ſward directs; and 1% 
Lands are reckon'd to do bet er thun 
finely tilled : They' l bear Wheat or! 
ſlin in a kindly Ycar, and good Pyle; 
ny Lands they order much as the Cs. 

STOOK, a ſhock of Corn contain. 
ing twelve ſheaves. 


| STOOMING of Mine, a putting 


Bags of Ilerbs or other Ingredient in- 
to it. 


To STO O P, to bow or bend Gown. 


111 
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it kept in heart; but the common 0g. 


* 
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are drawn into the Belly, by the vio- 
lent Contraction that the Pain occaſions. 
In this Caſe, all Diarericks are to be a- 
voided ; and you muſt have recourſe to 
leeding plentifully in the Fianks, ſof- 
"| tcning Gliſter, and the anointing the 
bf | Sheath and Stones (after the Horſe is caſt) 
| | with an © Oil made of Marſh-mallows, 
| 
| 


wards. In Falconry, Stooping is vin 
Hawk being upon her Winge, at the 
height of her Pitch, bends down vio- 
lently to take the Fowl. ; 

STOPPAGE of Urine in Oxen Thi; WM: 
is a very painful Diſtemper may be pg.“ 
ceived by the frequent offers the Boat 
make to piſs and cannot. To cr: ir Wi 
Boil Groundiel and Pellitory of the Wal! 
in Water, put in freſh Butter, and male 
a Fomentation, and apply it tothe Pest, 
Purſe, tying it on with a Linen-Clorh; 
and alſo boil 2 ſpoontulls of Honey, and 
2 of Oil in a pint of white Wine, an! 
give it him 3 Mornings ſucculli.e.y; 
give him Turnip Leaves for his Hood, 
as much as he will eat, or as the {calon 
will allow, a peck of ſcaided Bran 2: 
Noon, and the {fame quantity at Night, 
let him reſt for 8 Days, and it WII ct: 
him, 

For ſtoppage of Urine in a Pot. 
Boil a handtui of Marſh-mallows, 4:17! 
of the Leaves of Arch. angel, Lene 
Roots, and that of Bramble in Wi" 
Wine till one third part is Waſled, 4 
give it the Dog to diink. — 

STOPPING i the Pe, l 
Diſtemper in Poultry contrary te dt 
Flux, ſo that they cannot Mute, 10 
ſhould therefore anↄint their Ve, 5% 
then give them ſmall bits of PC G 


Corn ſteeped in Humane Urine. _. 
| | STU [ 1 


Line: ſeed and Violet-leaves, boil'd in Oil 
Olive, and then mixt with Linſeed-Oil; 
at the ſame time fomenting the parts 
with the warm Herbs. As ſoon as the 
Stones appear, tye them about with a 
{oft Leathern Thong; after which make 
the Norſe rife, and he will both ſtale and 
dung. In a deſperate Caſe exhibit © an 
* ounce and a half of the Preparation of 
Antimon, calld the Anzelical-Powder ; 
made up into a Ball, with Butter and 
White-w:iie, 

SONY LANDS, are either 
ſuch as are full of Flints and large Pebbles. 
or Lands that have a mixture of Frec- 
ſtone, Marble or Lime-ſtones, the produce 
of which is much according to the na- 
ture of the Earth they are mixt with, 
Where the Stones are of a cold Quality, 
*tis requilite to pick them out ; but in 
light dry Soils, they are to be left. In 
Oxfordſhire, where the Farmers have a 
an Earth, and a ſmall rubble ſtone, or 
a {our fort of Land mixt with it, tis 


Manag'd according to its being full of 
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O E, a kind of ſtinking Ferret. 
STOVER, Straw or Fodder for 
attel. 

ToSTOW, to diſpoſe of or place 
Wares, Proviſions, Victuals, Cc. in or- 
aer in the Hold of a ſhip. 

STOW AGE, the Place where 
Goods are laid up; or Money paid for 
ſuch a place. 

STRAIGHTS or STREIGHTS, 
fort of narrow Rerſey or Wooken- 
Coth. 

STRAIN, Tune, flight of ſpeech, 
cet. Alloa Breed of Horſes ; and among 
Hunters, the views or track of a Deer. 

STRAIN or SPRAIN, 1s when 
the finews of a Horſe arc {ſtretched be- 
ond their ſtrength, by reaſon of tome 
p or wrench: Thoſe in the Back are 
Cured atter this manner. 1. Take a 
ft Sucking Maſtifi-Whelp, fla and 
towel him; then ſtop the Body as ful! 
e can hold with gray and black Snails, 
2nd roaſt it at a quick Fire; hen it be- 
eins to be warm, baſte it with 6 Ounces 
of Spike-Oil. made yellow with Saffron, 
ind 6 Ounces of O of Wax then tavc 
tle Droppings, and whatever moilture 
fills trom it; with which anoint the 
Sram, and work it in very bot, holding 
a hot Fire- ſhovel before it; this is to be 
cone Morning and Evening. 2. Other— 
wue take 5 Quarts ot Ale, with a quar- 
tt ot a peck of Glovers Specs, and 
boil them to a Quart; then apply this 
Fixture hot to the Grief, and remove it 
tot in 5 or 6 Davs. 3. Some take 
hace Jurpentine and Brandy beat toge 
der into a Salve, an oint the grieve 
vt therewith, and heat it in with a 
re-ſhovel; ſo that in 2 or 2 times do- 
7 1t will have goo effect 
Ter a train newly done, 1. Take a 
Ant of the G ounds of Ale or Heer, 
41/7, and chopped Graſs, as much as 
pou can pripe; bot] them till tt 
dos be ſoft, that done, add a quarter 
' Hound of feet Butter; when 'tis 
rene 


the *1, take it from the Fire and pu! 
: mio! 


ou Pinto, Miite- wine Hnegar; if 1 
and % thicken it with Wheat-Bran, and 


Won Hurds; in order to be ap. 
F: < Poullils-wite as hot as the Horſ 
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can endure it: remove it once in 12 

Hours, and give him moderate Exerciſe: 

2. Others tale White-wine e ar, Bole- 

Alinoniac, the Whites of Ezy2s and 

Beau- meal; which being redac'd to a 

perfect Salve, mult be laid very hot on 

the Sore. 3. For a new Strain or G iet 
proceeding trom eat, take the Whites 

of 6 Eggs, and beat them with a Pint 

of White-wine Vinegar, Oil of Roſes and 

&jyriies, of cach an Ounce, Bole- Ar;mo- 
niach 4 Ounces, as much Dragon's-Blood, 
and as much Bean or Wheat-Flour (the 
fiſt is the belt) as will thicken it; bring 
it to a Salve, and ſpreading it upon the 
Hurds, lay it on the Place, and renew 
it not till it be dry. 4. For a treth Si- 
new- Strain, take common Soap a quar- 
ter ot a Pound, Bole-1rmotack in Pow- 
der an Ounce, the Whites of 3 or 4 
new-laid Eggs, a Gill voi White-wine 
Vi.egar, halt a Gill of Brandy, and a 
quarter of a Pint of ne'v Iforr, either 
of Peer or Ale, with halt a Gi:l of Oil 
of Turpeneine, Which incorporate very 
well with your Hand; then ruh and 
chafe the thinneſt of it in upon the ag- 
gricved Part, holding an hot Fire-ſovel 
before it, to make it unk in the better; 
afterwards daub it al over with the 
thickeſt, in the Manner of a Charge, 
and ſtick Flax or Yards upon it, binding 
it up with a Linen Cloth; and i there 
be occaltion, vou may apply a freſh 
Charge. 5. For the Sinews fo ſuained 
that the Member is grown uſeleſs, 
ae of Cant havides, Eut horᷣium, and Mer= 
cry an qual quantity; and of the Oil 
' Bay duube a; much as of all the 
-eſt, bring the hard Simples to Powder, 
ar'd beat all to a Salve, app'y it to the 
Griet ; and tho? it make it ore, it will 
give ſtrengch and ſtraitneſs to che Sinews : 
For the tore, you may Cue it either 
with Popiuleon, trell, Bitten, Or D ers- 
greaſe warm - For a Strai in the 
ſhoulder, or elſewhere hid or apparent, 
Take 10 Owces of Prem-yre:tſe, melt 
it on the Fire, and put to it 4 Ounces 
of the Oil of Site one of the Oi! Or- 
zany, one and an half of Oil of Exeter, 
and 3 of that ot St. Yohu's Wort ; ſtir 
all together and put them into a Galley- 
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pot; with which, being hot, anoint the 
Place, rubbing and chafing it in very 
much; hold a Fire-ſhove! before it and 
anoint it once in 2 Days; rub and chafe 
it in twice or thrice a Day, and give 
the Horſe moderate Exerciſe.— For 
a Strain on the baſtern or Fetlock joint, 
Poultiſs made ot the grounds of ſtrong 
Beer, Hens dung, Hos greaſe," and Nerte- 
Oil, boiled together, and apply'd 2 or 2 
times bound on a JL. innen- Rag, will do. 
— An old Strain upon the 
1. 0ge, is C ured thus: When the Hair 15 
clipped fo cloſe off on the Paſtern- Joint, 
that vou can ſee the Paſtern- voin, ſtrike 
it with your Fleam, and let it bleed well; 
then take 2 Ounces of Turpentine- Oil, as 
much ſtrong Ale or Beer, and put them 
into a Glais; ſhake them very well to- 
gether, the better to incorporate them; 

that done, pour it into an carthen Diſh, 
anoint and chafe the grieved part ver 

well, holding at the fame time a — 
hot Fire-ſhovel before it, to make it link 
throughly in; as ſoon as you find the 
{welling abated, lay the common Charge 
of Soap and Brandy upon it, 2 bind a 
Linnen- Rag, (wetting the ſame) about it; 

and when the C harge begins to peel off, 
anoint it once or twice with Oil of Trot. 
ters. As to other Remedies for Strain, 
in the ſhoulder ; fee Ointment for ſhoul- 
der Strains, and the Term Shortder Wien- 


STR 
to know this Diſeaſe, arc, the Tempe 
of his Head will be hollow, his Tor, _ 
will hang out of his Mouth his Hes 
and Eyes will ſwell, and the bulge © Re 
his Threat be { ſto ped, that he (. 
neither cat nor Grind. and his Breath 
will be very hot. 
It is good in general to ang e 
chate the Swelling with Bar, © 
Hog / greaſe, Which will Hpcn an. you . 
it; or as ſoon as you tind the See 
begin to appear between his wa ; 
take a Wax Candle, and burn it th. 
with till the Skin riſe trom the | 1 
on Which lay wet Hay or wet lan. a 
which will ripen and make it bre; 
then apply a Plaiſter of Shoe-ma;s 3 
Wax W hich will both draw and be. 
the Sore: But if it break inwardly, chen 
twice or thrice every Day perfume 
Head, by burning under his Noſtrils Frau: 
one or Maſt ich, or elſe by putting an ko: 
Coal into wet Hay, the Smoak wh. 
of let him receive up his Noftri': ; or 
with a {mall round hot Iron, thruit 1 
Hole thro the Skin on both Sides tie 
Weeſand ; and after it begins to marc 
mix Butter, Tanner's Water, and b. 
together, and every Day anoint the oric 
ved fart therewith, till it de whole Bice: 
ing in the Mouth is alſo very proper 19: 
chis Diſtemper. 


ches. 

To STRAIN, to paſs any Liquor 
thro' a Sieve, Cloth, exc. to preis or 
ſqueeze, to endeavour greatly. In Fal- 
conry, a Hawk is ſaid to ſtrain, when 
The ſnatches at any thing. 

STRAN GLE, is not a Duinſey 
(as ſome ſuppoſe) but an Inflammation 
in a Horſe's Throat proceeding trom a 
cholerick or bloody Fiuxion, which 
comes out of the Branches of the 
Throat-Veins into thoſe Parts, and 
there breeds ſome hor Inflammation, 
ſtirred up by a hard cold Winter, or by 
Cold taken after hard Riding or I.4- 
bour. *Tis a great and hard Swell ing 
between the Horſe's nether Chaps. up- 
on the Rootsof his Tongue, and about 
his Thrcat 3 which Swelling. it not 
prevented, will top his Wind- pipe, and 
to Crangle or choak him, The Sigus 


| But more particularly, 1. tine Bait 
con; old Boars-greaſe and Din, 0' 
each 4 Ounces, an Ounce of Qi! ot 
incorporated very well together, with 
which anoint the Place well, «cr * 
have clipped away the Hair, ard © 
it up with a piece of Shcep skin, wirt 
the Wool] next to the Inffamindn c 
that the Warmth thereof may the hee 
help to ripen the Puſtules, which when 
[ripe, let the Corruption ou! with a ſms. 
hot Iron, ard for 3 or 4 Days toge be 
tent it only w with: Ba{flicon, ind aher 
wards heal it with black Ei perace's 
and Jet him cat good ct Elan 

Bran inſtcad of Oats, and li Drin 3 
white Water, 2. © berth | 
Morning taſting, in a Vin: anti an 4 
{trong Beer, nor boiled, but bel 
warm, give him Powder of 5 
and Annis- ſeeds, of cach an Out 
a quarter o a Pin: of bia. ts 
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; 6 Spoonfuls of White-wine neger. 
bor Want of that Verjwice; that done, 
eu him in the 2d Furrow in his Mouth 
at him; when he is brought home, 
th and litter him up warm, and tie 
n to the empty Rack for 3 or 4 
urs, or more; but if he ſweats very 
ich, which this Drink uſually cauſes 
n to do, and that you find him de- 
os to lie down, he may be untied : 
him have no Maſh, only warm Wa- 
and an handful or 2 of Wheat. bran 
t therein; next Morning give him the 
e, and preſently after it, let him have 
out 2 Ounces of Honey in halt a pint 
he- wine, or White-wine Vinegar, Or 
ir want of either Verjuice, and air him 
rer it: The 3d Day you may give him 
he common Cordial, wiz. 3 pints of 
ne ſtrong Beer boiled with a good big 
Toaſt of Wheaten Houſhold-Bread crum- 
ped into it; and when you are ready to 
e it him, put therein before it be quite 
0d, Honey and freſh Butter, a quarter 
Fa Pound of each; and give it him 
kewarm faſting 3 exerciſe him after 
and fet him up warm 3 or 4 hours, 
en give him warm Water and Bran 
Now in this Diſtemper you 
re to obſerve, whether he runs at the 
ole any foul, filthy, or yellowiſh Mat- 
, which afterwards turns white; in 
at Caſe, the Cure need not much be 
eſtion'd 5 if he has any Knobs or 
ernels under his Jaws, your common 
unge of Soap and Brandy, heated, and 
boch in well, will either break or ſink 
em; and if you find the Hair in the 
licdle of the Swelling begins to ſcale 
7, ind it becomes {oft all over, the 
oruption may be let out with the In- 
on. Knife, and let it heal up of itſelf: 
iy, tho' the Drink cauſes him to be 
ny lick, and makes him ſwell much 
tis Body, fear him not, he will re- 
der, and 2 or 3 Miles Riding every 
iy will do him much good in order to 
Us Cure. 

STRANGLES, is alſo a Diſeaſe 
| 94's or young Horles, when they 
7 luperfluous Humours generally 
"0 the Noſtris and ſometimes by 
welings under the Throat, or 1n the 
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Muders, Loins, or Feet, or any Part 


STR 


that happens to be weaker than the reſt; 
'tis a Northern Diſtemper, and bears 
ſome Reſemblance of the Small Pox in 
Children. The Cure conliſts in promo- 
ting a perfect Diſcharge of the Humour, 
for which Purpoſe, if Nature throw it 
out by Swellings under the Throar, 
Take Oil of Bay and freſh Butter, ot 
each an equal quantity, with a double 
quantity of Ointment of Marſh-Mal- 
* lows, Mingle thele together cold, and 
anoint the Kernels, and the Parts adja- 
cent to the Jaws every Day, in Order 
to ripen them ; the Throat being always 
kept warm, and cover'd with a Lamb's- 
skin, the woolly Side next thereto. If 
this does not raiſe a 5#ppreration, tho' 
Matter be lodg'd in thote Parts, you 
mult apply to each Swelling a red-hox 


Iron of a crooked Figure, for tear of 


hurting the neighbowing Gullet; and 
when the Eſcar falls off, Fill the Hole 
* with a Tent cover'd with the Oint- 
ment call'd Baſilicum; adding Verde- 
* greaſe, or White-vitriol, or the Oint- 
ment ZZgyptiacum. In caſe the Fleſh 
about the Sore be over-grown, bloody, 
or foamy. 3. If your Horſe voids the 
Humour ſufficiently by the Noſe, keep 
him warm, and walk him Morning and 
Evening ; but if the Evacuation be hin- 
der'd by hard dry Matter in his No- 


ſtrils, inject into them equal Parts ot 


Brandy and Sallet-oil, warm with a 8y- 
ringe, if Nature be too weak for throw- 
ing out the Matter, © Give him frequent 
* cordial Medicines, ſuch as halt an 
* ounce of Venice-treacle, with a pint 
of Spaniſh-Wine, or above all the Elec- 
* tuary of Kermes, and the Cordial Balls, 
which ſee in their proper Places. 4. To 
E the Evacuation oi the Matter 
y the Noſe, when it is imperfect, 
Take freſh Butter, the Bigneſs of an 
Egg: melt or try it till it grow black, 
then add ſtrong Vinegar, and Oil Olive 
* of. each half a Glaſs; with twice as 
much Pepper as you can take up with 
* the Tips of your Fingers. Mix all, 
and pour the Liquor warm thro' a Horn 
into the Horſe's Noſe, one half into each 
Noſtril, covering him immediately with 
a Cloth, and walking him in your hand 
halt an hour: It will occa'ton a Beat- 
A 2 2 ing 
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ing and heaving in the Flanks for an 
Four or 2, which is not to be dreaded, 
for after he is put into the ſtable he 
will certainly void the Humour plenti- 
tullv. 

STRANGURYor STRAN- 
GULLION. a Ditcale when a Horſe 
is provoked to flate often, and voids no- 

thing but a few Drops: It befals him 
divers ways, ſomttimes by hard Ni. TY 
or ſore Labou:, that heats and ma 
the Ur: ne ſh arp; ometimes by hot Meats 
and D;inl.s ; at o her times by Ulcerati- 
on of the Bladder, or by means ot an 
Impoſtume in the Liver and Kidneys, 
which being broke, the Matter fs dowr, 
into the Bladder, and with the fharpnets 
thereo! Cauſes a continual provocation to 
Pilling, vhich is with fuch Pain, that 
ne will Bibs sk. wry, and beat about his 
Tail, as he Stales. 

There are many things reputed good 
in general tor this Diſtemper. Some 
bathe the Horſe's Loyns with warm 
Water, then take Bread and Pay-berries. 
and tempering them with ſweet Butter. 
give him 2 or 3 Bails rhercof, three 
Daus together: Or elſe take a Quar 
of new Mill: With a quartern of »#gar. 
and when they ae well brewed toge- 
ther give it him to drink faſting in the 
Morning, and keep him from all ſharp 
Mr-ats ; otherwiſe boil in the Water 
that he drinks, $3004 {lore of the 
Herb Hogs Fennel, and it vil Cure 
bim. 

But more particulaly 'tis preſcrib d 
to take forme ot the Powder of a Flint: 
ſtone calcined, with an Ounce of Pow- 
der of Parſley-ſeed, and as much of tha! 
of Ir berries. boil them alittle in a pint 
of 8 and *twill do. 

STRAW cut and mingled with 
Oats, is good to prevent a Horſes cat 
ing them 100 grecdily, and is of it ſelf 
A ven y who:jome Focd tor them; that 
which is fnallett cut being the be i 

STRAWBERRIES: Tho' they 
* not grow on a Tree, and the refore 
cannot Te eſtecm'd an Orchard or Garden- 
Fruit, yet they deſerve a place under 
them, being humble, and content with 
the ſhodes ard dro ppings Of Loity Trees. 
1 nere Be VAILOUS 1 ee ds ( then: 1, 25 the 
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common Engii/h Strawberries, mu 
improved by being tran{planted Fan 
the Woods to the Garden ; the v. 
Wood Strawberry, more dc!!ciou: 
the former; the long, red Straw; 
the Polonran and the green mY 
which is the ſweeteſt of all, ad le 
teſt ripe: But the beſt of all no: . 
ſince brought trom New-ENg and, i; 
earlieſt of all Exg ih Fruits, beins u. 
many Years, the firſt Week in 357 
| they are of the fineſt Scar! er 0 e Ot 
Fruit that grows, very pleaſin: and ca 
to the taſte, 
The time of Planting them ;; in 1: 
or September in moiſt Werther wk 11 
Beds or Borders, and they fhou: bew, 
water'd: They are opagatech of R. 
ners, which 15 a kind of Thread 0; Sn. 
growing out of the Body ol the Ply; 
chat eallly takes root at the pol 
Knobs; and in 2 or 3 Menths tir 
they are fit to remove; but the bc! 
plant are thoſe that ſhoot firſt in t. 
Spring. However it you would he 
Strawberries in Autumn, the tilt bal 
toms winch they put forth ma: be a 2 
awav, and their bearing hinder'd in: 
Spring, which will make them abe 
wards blow a- new, and yield fruit 
their latter Scaſons; In order 
get ſome of theſe of a larger he, 
{oon as they have done bearing, let ther 
be cut down to the Ground, and ge 
$45 often as they ſpire, til! tovrarde! 
| Spring ; but when you wouud have! 
proceed towards bearing. now 3nd the 
as you cut them, ſtrew fine Por der 0 
dried Cow- dung, 12 2011's 4. 1, $yeet, 
dung, XC. upon! em, and water the 
48 there i is occaſion ior it. The Wee 
diſtilled from this Fruit is 2xcel.ent go 
againſt the 5toue, Grate, or fraα 
but the Pants in the Prime of their Yo 
and Vigour, are as it were fie chere 
y attacked in their very Root by 46% 
that arc apt to deſtroy them. ; 
For the Eating of Stramberries, 5+ 
as Are Ted, throust hy Rip ** „ Lage 
of a plea ant Smell are te belt 0 
agreeable to the Taſte. avid c i 
the hea' and ta N 0! he Pl wy 
{1 ef) Ng the Ltver, cane 1 f 
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nl p-operty, not to receive any venomous 
ll Quity hom Toads and Serperits, tho 

they often tread upon, and paſs over 
ces, as being of a very low Growth. 
ll þut they do not nouriſh much, ate are 


e corrupfed in the Stomach, and | 


kurttul to Paralytick Perſons; the beſt 
a way therefore to cat them is, firſt to 

ceanſe them from their Leaves and all 
lich; then being put into Hhite- wine 
ind ſprinkled with Sar, take them 
b:tore other Food. 

STREAM-WORKS, certain 
Vorks in the Tin mines, when the Mi- 
pers tollow the Veins ot Metal by cut- 
tinz Trenches, c. See Lode-works. 

STRICKLEorSTRICKLESS, 
an Inſtrument to ſtrike the over-mea- 
lure of Corn. c. 

STRIKE, a Meaſure containing 4 
Pullicis, 2 of which make a Quarter; 
d the {ame as Strikle or Strickleſs. A 
eile ol Flax, is as much as can be heck- 
id at one Handful. 

STRING-HALT, is a ſudden 
twitching or ſnatching up of an Horie's 
tinder Leg much higher than the other, 
tit he trod on Needles, and comes moſt 
in end to the beſt Mettled Horſes; it 
betas them upon taking Cold after hard 
Nading or fore Labour, eſpecially if you 
vaſh him when he is too hot, which 
wil chill his Biood, and fo ſtupific and 
*num his Sinews, that it takes away 
tie Senſe. and Feeling of that Member. 
—— To Cure this Mala4y, take up 
tie Middle Vein above and underneath 
e Thigh, and under it yau' find 2 
«nn, which you muſt cut away with 
2 frarp Knife; then anoint the Part 
With Butter and Salt, and the [lorſe wil; 
© well, 2. For a particular Remedy 
„e Petroleum or Kock-Or!, Oil of 

Worms, Nerve-Oil, Oil of Spike, and 


STILL 


| ine ſhreds of Shoemakers-Leather, of 
| each an ounce, with 2 Ounces ot Lon— 
| % Areacle, and a Pound of 7ozs- 
b (aſe: Melt all together over the Fire, 
8 take it off, and keep it tirr ing till 
pike throughly cold. With this Mix- 
e £4 r the grieved Part every Day 
..“, >2)s together, rubbing and cha- 


STU 


| conſiderable time, and cauling a hot Fre- 


pan to be he'd near, the bet er to make 
it ſink into the Sinews ard | ints; 
after wards wilp vour Horſe With. 5. 


1 0, BS . 
Match-rreaſe, or Fiece-greaſe, made Of 


Thumb-band of Hay trom the Pattern 
to the top of the Hoof. When he a- 
nointing is over, kcep him warm and 
well Liitered, and let rhe Thumb-binds 
be daily made ſeſs and leſs, and ſhorter 
and ſhorter, till you perceive vour Ho: {e 
to ſtand by both Levs alike, and to be 
through!y recovered; but he mult noc 
be Rid ſo as to fivcat much, in a Month 
after: As toon as warm Weather comes. 
turn him to Grats in ſome dry Paſtuie, 
where is Water; take him up again be- 
tore the Cold comes, and while he con- 


jamrgy in the Stable keep him warm, 


and ſo his ſtring-halt will be gone. 

STRIPPING of Trees, is either 
taking away all the Leaves, or ail the 
Fruit; a ſtript Tree alſo is one whole 
Leaves are talen oft, by re £ 1 of the 
cold Winds, or one all whoſe Fruit has 
been gathere.). 

STRUNTED SHEEP; Sheep fo 
cal'd when their Tails are cut off, to 
keep them from Dunging, that part, and 
breeding Maggots therein, 

STUBBING. is the pulling up of 
Shrubs, Broom, Hops, or the lixe, out 
of Lands, as preventing the Improve— 
ment thereof; for which Mr. Plat has 
an Inſtrument very convenient made in 
Form of a 3 grained Dung-Fork, but 
much greater and ſtronger, according to 
the bigneſs of the Shrubs, c. the S ale 
whereof is like a large ard ſtrong Lea- 
ver; which being ſet haif a Foot or 
iuch a reaſonable diſtance, from the Root 
ot the Shrub, drive with an hedging-Bill 
2 good depth in the Earth; then rae 
up the Stale, lay ſome weight or prop 
under it, and with a Rope faſten'd 10 the 
upper end, pullit down, which will rent 
up the whole Buſh by the Roots. Ses 
Shriuhs and Buſhes, 

STUBBLE, ſhort Straw left after 
the Corn is 1eaped. 

STUD or STODE, a great Herd 
or ſtock ot breeding Mares. 

STUM, the flower of Wine (et a 
working, 


WF = > tie Ointment very wel tor al 
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To ST UM, to put certain Ingredi- 
ents into tick and decay'd Wine, in or- 
der to revive and make it brisk. 

STUMBULING, inan Horſe comes 
either Naturally or Accidentally, and is 
known by the ſight and Feeling, by rea- 
ſon that the ſinewes of the Fore-Legs 
are ſomewhat ſtraight, ſo that he is not 
able to uſe his Lege, with that freedom 
and nimbleneſs he ſhould, The way 
to Cure him is, to cut him of the Cords; 
that is, to make a lit upon the top of 
his Noſe, and with your Cornet raiſe 
up the great ſinews; then cut them a- 
ſunder, and heal them up again with 
ſome good ſalve, whereby he may have 
the uſe of his Legs ſo perfectly, that 
he'll ſeldom or never trip more. Such 
a: comes Accidentally, 1s either by Splint 
or Wind-Gall, or by being Founder'd, 
Pricked, Stubbed, Gravelled, Sinew- 
ſtrained, hurt m the Shoulder, or Wi- 
thers; or by careleſly ſetting him up 
when he is hot, which makes him go 
very ſtiff, and his ſtiffneſs cauſes Stum- 
bling. 

STURBRIDGE-FAIR, a preat 
Fair ſo nam'd from the River Sture near 
Cambridge, where it is kept every Year 
in September : Tis very famous for re- 
tort of People and variety of Wares, 

STURDY, ſee Turning evil, 

STURK, ice ſtirh. 

STY, a Place for the keeping or 
fattening of ſwine; allo a kind of ſwel- 
ling upon the Eyc-lid. 


STYING of Hogs : They ſhould 
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SUC 
cannot get over, nor others come 
them; as alſo that the Ke per may 00 
in and take an account of his Herd, 00 
what befals them, at pleaſure, 

STYLE or ST Y LUS, (amor 
Herbalifts) that middle bunching «, 
Part of the Flower of a Plant, whi, 
ſticks to the Fruit or Seed; being » 
ſually long and flender, whence its nan 
is deriv'd. 

SUBSIDY, an Aid, Tax or T: 
bute granted by Act of Parliament 
the King, upon preſſing Occaſions, 2 
impos d on every Subject, according: 
2 certain Rate ſet on his Lands « 
Goods. In old Statutes, Se we 
ſometimes confounded with Custom. 

SUBLIMATE, a Prep 
made of Mercury, or Arſentch; there n 
of Mercury 2 ſorts of Swblimares, t: 
one call'd ſweet Sublimate, and the o. 
Corroſive. Sweet Sublimate is a Cerro; 
Sublimate, the Points of which but 
been blunted and qualified by ſome Pre 
parations. Corroſive Sublimate is Mer 
cury penetrated with ſome Acids, an 
rais'd to the top of the Vellel by th 
means of Fire. 


SUBLIMATE of Arſenith, 1 43 


ſenick corrected or freed from 1's mor 
malignant Sulphurs, and rais'd to the to 
of the Mara by the force of ite. 

SUCCULENT Plants are tuch: 


are plump and full of Juice, which is 
chiefly collected from the Air, as le 


temperative kind of Alve, which bein 
hung up in a room will live ſome Ter 


not be put together like other Caticl in without either Earth or Water, and 4 


rheir ſtyes, but have Partitions made t ſiere- 


in; ſo as the ſows may be by themſelves, 
and the young Pigs by themſelves; for 
being all ſhut up together, they tumble, 
toſs, and lie a top of one another; and 
thereby the ſows often caſt their Pigs: 
Neither is it improper for all perſons 
who live near Foreſts and Commons, 
to have ſtyes in the ſaid places; by which 
means they may, at convenient times, 
feed ſuch as they think fit; and there, in 
like manner uſe to give them their Meat; 
ſo that in a little while, they may for- 
et coming to the Houſe : Tis adviſca- 
e to moke the Walls and Hedges of the 
ſtyes 4 Fcot high; for then the ſwine 


* . 4 me 
| Root of a Tree, and are of the + 


ſo the Sedum Arboreſcens. : 

SUCCORY or WILD-ENDIV% 
an Herb which is good to cool and o- 
pen Stoppages of the Liver. The 4. 
ratick or Mild Succory, with 4 naten 
dark Leaf, different from the Garden 
one, as being bitter, is a little {\vcetct. 
with Sugar and Vinegar, and by ſome er 
ten in the Summer; 'tis more gfae 
to the Stomach than the Pau, 5 
Endive. - 

SUCKERS o © FF-SETS. 


Young Shoots that proceed 101 


Kind ard Nature with the Tree A 
which they ſpring; for ſuch s f. 
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fom Trees raiſed by Graſting er Ino- 
union, follow the Nature of the Stock. 
They ſometimes put forth near the body 
of the Mother-Plant, but other Suckers 
n more Ciſtance, are beſt where they 
en be had: Yet the former removed 
when there is leaſt ſap in the top, and 
relerving what fibrous Roots are upon 
them often proſper well ; whereof when 
= are taken up, the Ground is to be 
well opened; and if they grow from 
the Body of the Tree, or great Roots, 


they muſt be cut off cloſe to the Stem & 


2nd ſet preſently : It torwards much 
the ſpringing out of Suckers, to bare 
the Roots of Trees, and ſlit them in 
home places. 
SUFFOLK, 
County in the Eaſt of Eygland, bounded 
on the Eaſt by the German-Sea, on the 
Welt by Cambridgeſhire ; Northward b\ 
Norfolk, and Southward by Eſſex ; be- 
ing in length from Eaſt to Welt, about 
{4 Miles, and in breadth from North 
to South, 30 Miles: In which com- 
pals of Ground it contains 995000 
Acres, and about 34420 Houſes; the 
whole divided into 22 Hundreds, where- 
mare 575 Pariſhes, and 28 Market- 
Towns, even of which have the privi- 
lege of ſending Members to Parliament 
ane - AW 18 very 
beathful, and counted proper for the 
Cure of Conſumptive People: The Soi! 
> truitfal and Rich, abounding both in 
Corn and Graſs; but along the Coaſt 
for 5 or 6 Mites into the Land, it is for 
the moſt part, heathy and full of bleak 
Hüls, which yield plenty of Rye, Peaſe, 
ad Hemp, and f{ceding abundance of 
deep: The more Inland part common- 
y calld High- Suffolk or the Mood Lands, 
moſtly Clay-Ground, and Husbanded 
chiefly for the Dairy, where excellent 
Nod Butter is made, but the Cheeſe is 
fir intetiour to that of Cheſhire. The 
South. Parts towards Cambridgeſhire and 
tex, are much of the ſame Nature; 
ut the Parts about Bury, and to the 
we. tron: thence are generally 
; "aMpaign, and abound with all forts ot 
POOR Corn. Belides the little Oe 
"1 the Haxeny, which part this Coun- 


a large Maritime, 


SUI 


ty from Norfolk, and the Stour from 
Eſſex ; here are the Orwell, Ore, Biithe 
and Breton, which water it with their 
Streams. 

SUGAR, a very ſweet and pleaſant 
Juice or Liquor, drawn out of certain 
Canes, that grow in the Eaſt and Welt- 
Indies; The Canes being bruiſed and 
ſqucez d with Mills and Prefles are put 
into Veſſels, where the Liquor is boiled 
ſeveral times, till it be brought to a due 
Conliſtence, by means ot Lemon juice, 


c. 
SUFFRUTEX, is a low Woody 
perennial Plant, that ſends out no leaves 
trom its Roots; and beginning to be 
branch'd from the very bottom of the 


Stalk, as Lavender, Sage, Rue, and the 


like. 

SUFFUSION fie Eye, in a 
Horle, is a Sort of Pin and Web; tor 
a remedy get a Swallow's Neſt, lay it 
in Water to ſteep, flir it frequently, 
and give it the Horſe to drink in a Horn 
if he refuſe to drink it, keep him warm, 
and give him nothing but Straw and 
Bran to eat; afterwards Boil half a pound 
of MW heat flour, an ounce of Roſin, and 
a couple ot Eggs in a pint of Wine, and 
and a pint of Metheglin, and make a3 
Plaiſter, which lay over the Horſe's 
Head, and wrap it up in Linen, and the 
next Morning take it off, and give him 
Meat; but mix Honey with it the 4th 
Day. 

SUGAR-CAKES, may be made 
of a Pound of fine Sugar, beat and 
ſearced, with 4 Ounces ot the fineſt 
Flour ; adding 1 pound of Butter well 
waſl'd with Roſe-water, in which has 
been ſteeped 3 Days betore, ſome N*7- 
meg and Cinnamon: Then put thereto 
as much Cream as will make it Knead 
to a iff Paſte; roll it into thin Cakes, 
which you are to prick and lay on Plates 
and bake ; the Plates need not be Butter- 
ed, for they'll flip off themſelves when 
Cold. 

SUIT. a Petition, Requeſt or Mo- 
tion, eſpecially ſuch as is made to the 
King, or auy preat Perſon; allo the 
proſecuting or following a Party at 


Law. 
SUIT: 


A2 2 3 
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SUD 

SUIT of Curt, Or SUTT-SERVICE. 
an Att naamce that Tenants owe to their 
Lord's Court. 

SUIT SILVER or SUTE-SILVER, 
a {tall Rent or Sum of Money paid 
by the Frecholders, to excuſe them 
from appearance at the (Court- Barons: 
within the Honour of Clun in Shrop- 
Hire. 

SUI. I., a Word ved for a Plough 
in the Weſtern Parts of Fygland. 

SULL-PADDLE, a {mall ipade-Naff 
or Tool to cicanſe the Plough from Ciods 
ol Earth. 

SUI. PHUR, (Lat.) Brimſtone, a 
kind of congealed Ne Juice; or a 
{fit inflameable ard vitriolick Mineral of 
which there is 2 Serts; the one call'd 
I. ive Sulphur. and the other common or 
vellow Sulphur; Quick Sulphur or live 
Sulphur i 2 prey fat. clayey ioflaneabl e 
Mater, 81 4 in ſevirs 22 laces. The 
common or ye! ow Sulphi i hard 
ſharp lubſlance, calil me: * and inflam'd; 
found on Mount I fſadias ; they render it 
Liqu: d by Fire, an pouring it into 1 
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Mould, torm it into Sticks or Pieces w hich 
they call Magdcalcans. 
0 ULPHUR of Antii 077, CGoi- 


1 
4 4 — 


den: The true preparation ot it is as 
follows * Take of crade Antimony, 2 
pounds; Jartar, one pound; 
* Nitre, half a pound; make 2 Regulus 
* according to Art, and boil the Scoriæ 
or Dꝛots, in a ſufficient q. 2anuty of Wa- 
ter; ſtirring it from time to time, til] 
part of the Vcore lo 4:folvid. J. Filtrate 
or paſe the Sohmiop thro! brown Pa- 
per, and re 8 the ſtrained Liquor: 
Ar the fame time. ben 2 ſuK cicnt 
quant; ty of Tartar in me. ſtirring it 
init de dish, ech will require 
2 contiderable time: Then pour by de- 
orees the Solution or Tirtar upon that 
of the S roriæ, in an earthen Pot, and 
they'll precipitate a brown Povz- 
der. throwing out a ſtrong and ſtink 
ing iimell. Dr v this Powder on brown 
paper, and preſerve it for the Gol. len- 
Srlphur of Autimony: Infuſe all Night 
from half an ounce to an ounce of this 
fiir, with a double quantity of fine 

white Flour ( „cep it from filing 
to the bottom) in a qu 


fine 


oy 
£ 
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Medicines, make the Horſe cat. 
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wine; and give the Infuſion to ou 


97 
Horſe every Morning for 15 or 22 (0 
keeping him bridled for 2 hours b. 1 
and 3 hours after. This Remedy +1 Ri 


mirably redrefles the lank and hoy 

Flanks ot can and tir'd Horſes, in! 
perſes thofe Humours that keep 1 
tom growing fat: It does ny 
them. but by in ſenſible Tron he hes 
pur ifies the Blood, looſe n the 8 

the Bones, cools the mv ag Par 

pens the Paſſages, and encreaf's the 
tural Heat: For wheres oilvr cc 


I, any Tg 
Hair ſtare, and fink the Appetite ; . 
attended with no ſuch Inconveric 
ris not only of vic for can an! 

Horlcs, but lkewite for the Cure © 
Farcin, Scab, Cough; pecling of we 
Head, and a beginning of Purine 

SULTANIN, a Turi w 
worth about 8 Shillings, and 10 ca 
becauſe Stampt at Conſtantinople, use 
che Sultan or Emperour of the 1 
lias his uſual Reſidence. 

SUMACHor SUM ACR, a kr 
ot rank-{melling ſtrub that 

black Berry, made uſe of by Cur: 
to dreh their Leather. 

SUM AGE or SUMMAGH, 
an Ilorſe-load; alſo Toll paid tor cat: 
nge on Horſe. back. 

SUMMED, (in Falcovry) i; when 
2 Hawk has her Feathers, and is fit 0 
taken from the Eyrie or Mew. 

To SUMMER-STIR, (am 
Husbandmen) to fallow or til Land i 
the Summer. i 

SUMPTER-HORSE, 2 Llorte 
t hat carries Proviſions and Neceſſuss 05 

a Journey. 

SUN, a glorious Planet, the 5 
of Light and Heat, which dito 
us on Farth, the true Temperamer 

the Air, thro' which we recetv! : 
Beams, according to the Den: 
Rarity whercof, we perceive that . Lu 
nous Clobe. If the Air be ſcrene 
r. then do we moſt 8 
Bearns, and that is a Pidg 
1t the Weather is moſt inc 
Dryrets: Before Rain the 9:7 
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dim, faint and wateriſh; it a!! 
— ” 5 _ i 
ling it appears Red and Pale, 2 2 
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vues dark, or hid in a black watery| Evening, Wird fſucc-rds; and 


('\oud, Rain follows : 80 it do: 8 alſo 
the Sun- Beams appear before its 
Riiing, or a Water y Circle abour the 
„% in the Morning; or if the Sz 
ane hollow, 
Couds about its mo 19; The fame may 
8 ſuſpected il the B 57 uns We 141 „ tho! t, 
or v. eateriſh; for the Air being preꝶnant 
Moiſture, which vſua!! ly Pre: des 
Ko n, repreſenis the Sn and its Beams | 
& rent in Form and Colour, from what 

| ; appears at o her times; 
Car and Red, and Riling Grev. 
Merwards Clear, ſhews a fair Dx: 


and 


or have red or black: I. adding, 
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indeed 


any Redvet; ” the Air betobens Winds, 


SUPER. ARG O, a Peron eim— 
ploy'd by the 5 10 of a Ship, to go 
1 Vovage to Over-He * the C1160 or 
and to diſpoſe of it out. a ' 
their be! t Ady ant Ne; 165 Vick 3 
he is allowe good Provition, becaute the 
Tiult im poſe in him 15 very conlidera- 


ble, 


SUPENRNTICIAL. belonging to a 
Sup: rates, Surlace, or oute: mot part ot 


Irs Sertir g any thing, 


SUPERFICIAL. or Sorare Mea- 


| 
o ſure; tor theſe take the following Ex- 


0 % and the Air about it appearing , amples. 


yery Red at any time, cHpecially in the 


E „ Fee, 
ard;. 9 = 
| Poles. 304 2724 
[ROS 2 1210 10890 
Acres. 4 160 * 43560 
Miles. 0.40 | 1084055 369786 27878400 


Mc 640 quare Acres 


Ruods, Coc. in a iqume Acre, 4 ſquare 
Roo''s, 160 qua Ce Poles, Gt, In a 
ure Pole 30 iquare Yards, and 
2724 ſquare Foot, 
Yar 9 {ſquare Foot, 

SUPERPU RGATI ON, an o- 
vermuch Purging by ſtool, or a purging 
too vioer!ly, For 2 Stperpurg ation in 
1 Horſe, 4% Take of Plantain-Leawes 
i 1 or che feeds in Winter, a 

cent quantity: Boil theſe in 3 
eds of Beer, and add to the ſtrained | 
* or, of Catholicum 2 Ounces; Rin- 
barb ind ſeaPd Earth of each 4 OWIICCS, 
e a Gliſter to be repeated twice Or 
nice: la the mean time, give a Po- 
tion of 2 quarts of Mick, in which 
er has been quench'd 5 or 6 times; 
mix With 2 ounces of Stones of roaſted 
\Np's, and an ounce and an helf of 
the ſhavings of 2 very ca! cin'd 


Or hav: N 


— ns ar 


ort ar 
nsch. 
and in a quae U 


In this Table you have in a ſquare ito a C inder, and beat to a very fine 
2560 ſquare Pow de: 


SU PPOSITORY, a piece of a 

Paſte of about a PFingers- 
winch in ſome Caſes is pur 
the Fundament, to looſen thy 
Bel. For Horſes it is a Preparative 
0 4 G liſter or Potion, and of ail others, 
the gent'elt that can be us'd; its Na- 
ture being to lep a Horſe, "that can- 
not well empty lumſelf; for it cauſes 
him to diſcharge many ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours, that by their offenſive Qualities 
iifturb, annoy and di temper the 
Body; it alſo looſens the Guts, that 
may be bound or clogged with dry, 
hot, and hard Encrements; which 
cannot be ſo weil brought to cliect, by 
means of Glifſters. 

Mow Supfeſituries are made ſeveral 
ways, 1. Take a Cinde of 4 or 5 
in the Pound, cut olt 3 Inches at the 


ſmaller end, anoint the bi: ggeſt part with 
4A 4 4 4 


Sallet- 
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Sallet-Oil, or freſh Butter, and fo put 
It up his Fundament; then with your 
Hand ho'd his Tail to his Tuel about 
half an hour, by which time the Sup- 
po/itory will be diſſolved; then take 
his Back, and trot him up and down 
till he begin vo empty and purge him- 
ſelf; this is the gentleſt of all, and 
may be adminiſter'd tho' you find the 
Horſe ſo weak, that you dare not with- 
out the peril of his Lite, give him a- 
ny purgittg Medicine or Potion. 2. Take 
6 Ounces of common Hony, one and 
an half of Sal-Nitre; Wheat-flour and 
Anis-ſeeds in fine Powder, ot each an 
ounce; boil all to a ſtiff Paſte, and fo 
make it up into Suppoſitories; then 
take one of them and anoint it all o- 
ver with Sallet-Oil, as allo your Hand, 
and fo put it up his Fundament the 
length of your Hand; that done, tie 


his Tail between his Legs, by 2 
0 


it to the Girths, and let it remain 

halt an hour; at laſt, ride and order 
him as before. This is good in caſe of 
Surfeits or inward ſickneſſes. 3. Cut 
or pare a piece of Caſtle- Soap, bring it 
into the form of a Sup poſitory, and ap- 
ply it, ordering as you have been al- 
ready inſtructed. This is good to purge 
away Phlegm. 4. Take ſo much Sa- 
vin as will do, ſtamp it to a Maſh, with 
Staves-acre and Salt, of each 2 ounces, 
boil theſe in a ſufficient quantity of 
common Honey, till it be thick and fo 
make it up into Suppoſitories, admi— 
niſt'ring one of them as you did be- 
fore, and ordering your horſe in like 
manner; it ſerves to purge Choler, 5. 
Some, having pee!'d an angry red On- 
ion, jagg it croſs-ways with a Knife, 
in order to be appli d; and this is pro- 
per to purge Melancholy. 6. Others 
iaving boild a pint of common Fiouy 
to a due conſiſtence, make it up as 11 
cools, and fo adminiſter it : Tis con- 
ing to the Body, and purges away ill hu- 


mours and cauſes good Appetite to Mat. 


In applying this Medicine, as Well a: 
Gliſters or Potions; ſce that it be done 
in a Morning faſting, unleſs neceſſity 
urges the contrary ; and ſuffer not the 
Horſe at ſuch times to drink any cold 
Water, no, not with Exerciſe ; but ei- 
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SUR 


ther ſweet Maſhes, or white Water; 300 
as it is needful betore * make ule there. 
of, to rake bim well, fo he muſt ates. | 
wards be kept warm. 
SURBATING, is when the $' 
of a Horſe's Foot is worn, brui:'4 «- 
{poil'd by beating the Hoof apainſt t!;; 
Ground by Travelling without ſhoe;, 
or in hot ſandy Lands, or with a {ho 
that hurts the ſole, or lies too ſſit to, 
Feet. Sometimes it comes by over-ri. 
ding a Horſe, too young, before his Fee: 
are harden'd, that frequently occations 
Found'ring ; at other times by the hard. 
neſs of the Ground, and high lifting un 
of his Feet; and.thoſe Horſes that arc 
flat-Hooted, have their Coffins ſo tender 
and weak, that they muſt needs be ſab- 
ject to this Sorrance, The ſigns toknow 
it are, that he will halt on both his Fore. 
legs, and go ſtiffly and creeping, 4; 
tho' he were half Founder'd. In 
general nothing is more effectual to ca 
Surbated Feet, than Tay melted into the 
Foot, or Vinegar boil'd with Soot, to 
the thickneſs of Broth, and put into the 
Foot boiling-hot, with Hurds over t, 
and ſplents to keep it in. 2. It thi 
Malady proceed from want of ſhoes, yo! 
are to clcanſethe ſole with your Buttrice, 
and having tack d on the ſhoe with Nu, 
pour boiling Pitch or Tay into the Foot; 
charging it when cold. with 2 pound 
© of old Hogs-lard melted in a skilet, to 
* which is added a pint of Vizegar, and 
* {ſufficient quantity of Bran to thicken 
the Compound, If the ſhoc bear hr. 
der upon one part of the Foot than the 
reſt ; pare the whole Foot 3 littie, e pe. 
cia.'y the bruiſed Part; and where it ap: 
pcars red, thruſt the Buttrice deeper m, 
paring the ſole almoſt to the quick: Then 
apply the Ointment for Prichs, ans tas 
on the ſhoe with four Nails; renewug 
the application till the Horſe ccatcs t0 
halt; that done, ſtop his Foot with 2 
Reinolade, and bind it on carefully. 4. 
f the Foot be heated by riding on bo: 
and {indy Ground; take off the .., 
and prick the Foot well; then stop 
with melted Tar, and anoint it W" 
Ointment for the Hoof. 5. To K, 
medy Surbating, take two new. s 
Eggs, ud after having vic! pricey” 


So att n—_ ca —— — 
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te Horſe's Fore-feet, break them raw 
mo his Soles, then ſtop them up with 
the Dung of an Ox or Cow, and he wil 
de well the next Morning. 6. Or you 
may melt Sugar-candy, with a hot Iron, 
between the Shoe and the Foot, and as 
ſon as it is harden'd, lay Nettles and 
Bay-ſalt over the entire Part. 7. Others 
after paring the Foot, to cool it, ſtop it 
with Bran and Hogs-greaſe boil'd very 
hot, and cover the Coffin round about 
with the fame ; or elſe ſtop the Foot e- 
very Night with Cow-dung and Vinegar 
mingled together, 

It all theſe Remedies prove ineffectual 
you muſt at laſt take out the Sole; tor 
which end, the uſe of the ſame Reme- 
dies is very ſerviceable 3 becauſe they 
moiſten and ſoften the Foot, and fo pre- 
pre the Sole for its being taken away 
with leſs Difficulty and Pain. 

But for other Cattle, you muſt boi] 
Honey and Hogs-greaſe, in White-wine, 
til it be thick, like Pap, and lay the ſame 
on the Foot a good thickneſs, and there 
let it continue three days before it be 
removed, But when the Foot 
15 ſwollen, ſome take an handful of El- 
&r-Leaves, a few Leaves of Groundſel, 
a tew Crops of Chick-weed, and a little 
Houſleek, and Swine-greaſe, Which being 
beaten all together in a Mortar, till the 
become like a Salve, they lay on Plai- 
fer. wiſe, and it will take the Swelling 
wn, 

SURREY, an Inland- County in the 
South of England, bounded on the Eaſt 
by Kent, on the Weſt by Barkſhire and 
Hamſhire ; Northward by Middleſex and 
buckinghamfhire, and ſouthward by S. 
ex. It is called Surrey q. d. South. Rey, 


nom its ſituation on the ſouth-ſide of 


de Thames ; the Saxons calling that Rye, 
which we term a River. It contains 
u Length. from Faſt to Weſt, 34 Miles; 
n Breadth fiom North to South, 22 


I. 
lies; in which Compaſs there are rec- 


wig 592000 Acres of Ground, and a- 
0:t 34220 Houſes; the whole being 


| agel into 13 Hundreds, wherein are 
KL Pariſhes, and 11 Market-Towns, 
-mong Which, tho' Gutldford be the 


-onty-Town, yet Southwark, which 


lands oppolite to the City of London, 


SW A 


on the Banks of the Thames, gaes not 
only for number of Buildings and Inha- 
bitants, beyond any other Place in this 
County, but even comes up with, or 
rather exceeds all other Cities in England, 
London always excepted : 4 of theſe 
Towns are privileged to ſend Members 
to Parliament. This County is gene- 
rally commended for Healthſul Air, the 
cauſe being its ſandineſs, and that it is 
an Inland-County : Allo, the skirts of it 
are noted for their Fruitfulneſs, but the 
middle parts for their Barrenneſs, which 
has occalioned the ſaying, That Surrey is 
like a coarſe piece of Cloth with a fine 
Liſt.” However, in point ot Health, the 
middle parts have the advantage; beſides 
the pleaſure they yield by their Downs, 
in Hunting and Horſe-Races. 

SUSSEX, a Maritime County in the 
ſouth of England, bounded Eaſtward by 
Kent, Weſtward by Hamſhire; on the 
North by Surrey and Rent, and on the 
ſouth by the Channel: It took Name 
from its antient Inhabitants the Sorurh 
Saxons, becauſe of its lying ſouthward. 
Its Length, from Eaſt to Weſt, is near 
about 60 Miles; its Breadth from North 
to South, but 20; in which Compal; 
it contains 1140000 Acres of Ground, 
and about 21540 Houſes ; the whole 
being divided into 6 Rapes, containing 
65 Hundreds, wherein are 312 Pariſhes, 
and 17 Market-Towns, of which 2 are 
privileged to {end Members to Parlia- 
ment. Here the Air is apt to be 
cloggy, by reaſon of its particiuar places: 
The Soil is fruitful and rich, bur the 
Roads deep and unpleaſant to Travellers. 
The North Parts towards Ke::t and Su- 
rey, are well ſhaded with Woods, as was 
all the County in former Days, having 
in it part of that famous Foreſt call'd 
Andredſwold, till the Iron- Works con- 
ſumed them. The middle of the Coun- 
ty has excellent Meadows ; the Sea- 
Coaſts are Hilly, but yet yield plenty of 
Corn and Graſs ; and as to Harbours, 
there is ſcarce a good one. but for {mall 
Veſlels, it is watered by ſeveral! Rivers, 
but none of any long Courſe. 

SW AIN, a Countryman, a Cloven. 

SWAIN-MOTE or SWANTHT 
MOTE, a Court that fits about Mar - 


ters 


SW A | 
ters of the Foreſt, held thrice a Year, 
before the Verderonrs as Judges; and as 
requiſite in a Foreſt, as a Court of Pie- 

weder in à Fair. 

SWALLOW, a fort of Bird; alſo 
a flying Fiſt, 

SWALLOW-WORT, an Hert 
noted for its Virtue in reſiſting Poiſon; 
Sce Celaiidine. 

SWAN. a known Raya] Fowl, con- 
cernirg which there ie a Law That 
whoever ſteals their Fggs out of the 
Neſt. ſhall be impriſon'd tor a Year and 
a Day. and fincd accordirg to the King's 
pleaſure. Tis ne edle ſs to ſpeak of the 
Breed of this ſtately Bird, ſii ce they can 
better order themſel es therein than a- 
ny Man can direct them ; orly where 
they build their Neſts, they mult be left 
undiſturbed, and that will be enough. 
But for feeding them Fat for eating; 
let che Cyenets be fed with Oars as 
you do Geeje, which ſee for that pur- 


poſe, and in 7 or 8 Weeks they will be; turning a Horſe too haſtily rod Tis 
through Fat, either cooped in the houſe, | Pain commonly lies in the lower b 
or walking abroad in ſome private] of the Back below his ſhort Ribs, 2nd 
Court; but it you would have them direct'y between h's Fillets ; and it u. 
farter in a ſhorter time; they may be] be perceived by the reeling and ral 
fed in ſome Pond, Hedged or Palcd in| of his hinder Parts in his going; be . 
for that purpoſe, having a little dry j ing ready to fall to the Grow debe! 
frequent ſwaying backward and . 


Ground left, where they may fit and 
prune themſelves; and there may be ſet 
2 Troiughs, one full of Batley and Wa- 
ter, and the other full of old dricd Malt, 
on which they may jeed at pleaſure 


and in thus doing they'll be fat in leſs; 

1 7 - F ' 
than 4 Weeks; For by this means a 
Swau keeps her felt near and ciean, which | within the Body, the Blood thi! 15 £: 


being a much defiicd Bird, lies in ery 
places ſo uncicanly, that ſhe camo proi- 
per, unleſs her Attendants be diligent, 
to dicis and trim her Walks cvcry 
hour. 8 

Theſe Birds are very uſcfu! to x eoy 
Ponds and Rivers clear of Weeds upon 
winch and Giaſs they oy reed, and 
no* upon F ſh. as ſome vice out; and 
are neither chargeable nor troubleſome 
to keep it they have bur room enovgh. 
They common'y lav 5 or & Eggs, but 


leldem take pains to hatch them 2! let it 
4. or 5 being their uſual Number. Thej beſt liebs for thete Infmi es 1570 fs 
Hen {its brooding abont 6' Weeks; and him fome ſtrengthening Medicines . 


| Sweat). 


tier, and laid 


SWA 
once a Day in a Trough near her 
Caſe ſhe have not plenty of Werd +..0 
at hand) it wil! prevent her leavin 95 
"er Eggs; as alſo if you fer up tors 
Boughs, or other ſhelter to ſcreen let 
f:om the hear of the Sun. 

SW ANG, a North-Country-wo-4 
for a green Swarth or Furrov/ ami 
piough'd Laird. 

SW ARD, the Rind of Bacon, 

SWARD or GREEN SWAaRDh 
Among Hr5b.n.dmer, Grourd is (4 
To have a Sward er to be Sar, 
when ':15 well grown or coated dig 
with Gratis and other Herbs, 

SWARTHoa SWATH, C1 of 
Corn a it is hid in rows by the tg.» 
er from the Scithe; in Kent tis a; 


SWAYING #m the Pack, a Di. 
ſtewper in Horſes that comes may 
ways: Sometimes by a great ſi14;n fin 
or heavy Burden; at other tim by 


long, and when he is down, it i: 3 
great deal of trouble for him to 1:1: 
again. 

Tlius if the Ligaments of the 01 
bone e ſtrerch'd rhe Back is {aid 77 © 
Sway'd; and alſo if a Vein be [Yet 
travaſated, i. e. got out Of its pirfe! 
Vetteis, curdles, puirifies, ard piovic 
very dangerous Diſternpers. 

Fo: the Cure, 1. Take 2 Ove 
* of the fat of the Fruit of the 47: 
tree, of Olibanum or Mace-!.ft ' 1 
„ Qunces, N and Pitch, of tl 4 


* Oviices;. of. Bole- Armozrach i Cet. 


7 
* 


and helf an Ounce of Drascu e 
which are to be all well imbod) 9 10 g 
Plaiſier. wiſe over 

Reins of your Horſe's Back. and tt 


. 1 . > . \ 6 : he 
lie till it ful off. 2. Ore f 


il during that time, ſome Oats be {et} Wardie, a5 common Te A 


* 


SWA 
l into Balls with the Powder of Bele- 
rmoniack, and that of the dry'd leaves 
„ech, and to apply outwardly all o- 
ver the Reins of his Back a Charge of 
Oz»croceum and Paracelſus Plaiſters me!- 
ed together, or Cole wort boil'd in 
-1 Wl «17-017 made thick; or colic a Poul- 
uf i with the Powder of Bole- Arjoniack 
1nd Bean-meal, 3. Take forthwith 2 
ounds of Blood from the Neck- Vein, 
ſ) ed having chat'd the Horſe's Back 


I. with your hand, till it grow warm, ap- 
„wo large Scariing Cripping-glaſſes, 
ver one on each tide, where he comp ans 


rot of Pain, or where the Extravaſated 
"or Blood is lodg'd: Then put your Horſe 
. imo a Frame, and hang Pim up; or clic 
We roſe him with Grartes. ſo that he can- 
rot move his Body, and let him con- 
Di. tire in that Poſture five or {1x Week: 


er wards rub upon his Back * equa] 
„ quantities of Spirit of Wine, and Oi! 
ky « of Turpentine, ſhaken together 'n a 
T's * Vial, till they grow white as Milk ; 
"Pc WY © that done apply the red Honey-charge 
and * hot ; adding halt an Ounce of Gall. 
„ w erery Application; and laying on a 
ea Charge every time, without taking 
\ br. way the former; this proceſs will oc- 
con a fivelling of the Back, which 
e-. nn fon be remov'd by the Baths and 
1: 2 WW fomnentations perſcrib'd for ſwellings. 


| the Honey-charge cannot be had, you 
may uſe the Ointment ef AZori7pellier 
or 2 or 3 days, and then proceed to 
the Fomentations. In cafe your Hort 
fall void Blood at the Mouth or Noſe, 
dee him every day * Sal Po!jchreftitin 
and Funiper-Berries beaten, of each 
m Ounce in a pint of red Nine, 8 
cas ſucceſſively; and tor the firſt 4 
ay, ject every day a proper Gier 
lo fIwape Pain, after you have rak'd 
h Fundament. 4. If theſe Remedies 
pore ineftectual, as frequently Lappens 
n very great ſtrains, make 2 or 3 In- 
45% with a large lron-ſlice, and fepa- 
we the skin trom the Fleſh on the 
Kens, (or that part of the Back which 
behind a little ſaddle) about the 
*Kth of haf a Foot, on each ſide 0 
„e Back. bone, till you come to the 
Hp bone: Tha: ſtop the holes with 
des of Hogs-lard of the thickneſs of 


SWE 


half a Crown, and 2 or 3 Fingers bread: h 
long and broad, to hinder the kin from 
growing to the Fleſh: Rub the ſeparate 
sein veith an Ointment made of <qual 
Ports of Po aleam, and the Ointment 


of Marſh - inullows; coverive the 
entire Part wich a Tambs-«Lin, the 
woally tide inward, and laying a Saddle- 
cloth over all: That done, hang up your 
Horſe, or fix bim in luck a poſture tha: 
he may not be able to ſtir; give him a 
Gliſler every Night of Sal Polychreſtuim, 
and every day a Potion 6; an Ounce of 
Ajja fetid: in Powder mixt with a Pint 
ct Wine for 8 days toge her: After 48 
hours uncover the lore Pace, aud vou'll 
find it very much ſwollen, a; it muſt be 
in order to the Cure; take aveay the 
| Lard. and preſs out the reddiſh Matter 
in the Sore; then flip in feſt; pieces ot 
Lard, and chafe the Part all over with 
the above-mention'd Ointment ; cover it 


ner, once in 483 hours, for the {pace of 
12 days; which being expir'd leave out 
he Lard and apply the Dales. Oiutiment, 
Keeping [BC Pat cover'd, ana drefiing 15 
every Day till the Skin be fc- united to 
the Fleſh, and the Sores head. 22 days 
after the beginning of the Cure you may 
take away the Lamb's-ekin, and 10 davs 
alter that, fuer the I lorſe to ſtir, walks 
ing him a little, and fo accuſtoming him 
to Travel by Degrees. 5. Iaſtcad of 
ieparating the Skin, you may give the 
Fire (which is caiicr, and ano les pow 
erful Remedy) piercing the cis viith x 
red hot Iron, and mabing hows alt aver 
the ſame part, at the diſtance ol an luch 
from each other: Tlien Iv on a Hd 
Plaiter, and over: hat two ſheets: of Pa 
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per; after which hang up your Flare 
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tallen, drels the Sorcs with the Dales 
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SWEDELAND, NMOR WAV, 
DENMARK, and ther parts of Sie 
diua is, the hi ft is twice as hig as Den 
mark, and all together cre mane than 3 
times as love 25 Fartand : The chic: 
Tewns of Tiade being Linrbourgi:, Bre 
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men, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Wiborg, 
Sleſwick, Lubeck; Bergen, Colmar, Abo, 
Notteburg, and Riga; the chiet Com- 
modities are Ox-hides, Goat and Buck- 
Skins, rich Furrs, Metals, Oaks, Firs, 
Honey, Tallow, Bow-ſtaves, Aſhes, Ca- 
bles, Canvaſs, Maſts, Deal, and Clap- 
board; Pitch and Tar, Cordage, Ropes, 
Hemp, Flax, Linnen, Yarn, Stock-fiſh, 
 Waimſcot, Wheat and Rye. 

To SWEEP. to cleanſe with a 
Broom : In Falconry, a Hawk after ſhe 
has fed is ſaid to Sweep, i. e. to wipe 
her Beak. 

SWEEPAGE, a Crop of Hay in a 
Meadow. 

SWEET-JOHN, and SWEET- 
WILLIAM, (in Lat. Armerius) are 
of ſeveral forts; but the only double 
Sweet-Fohn's ; and the Velvet Sweet - Mil. 
liam's, are worthy of eſteem ; every 
ſlit of them ſet in the Spring will grow: 
They flower in Fuly, and if their Seed 
be kept and ſown other varieties may bc 
gained; but it muſt be done in April, 
they flower not till the ſecond Year. 

SWELLEDPIZZLE, a kind of 
hardneſs that proceeds fiom a Horlſe's 
being bruiſed by Riding, and is Cured 
in this manner; Take Holly-hocks, Houſe- 
leek, and a little Plantam, which ſtamp 
together with trcſh Buiter, and anoint 
the Part twice a Day ; it it be fore, 
you muſt Caſt the Horſe, and waſh his 
Sheath and Pizzle very well with IWWhite- 
wine Vinegar; in caſe there be any Can- 
ker or Holes in the Yard, then put ſome 
burnt Allum to the Vinegar, and bathe 
it as before, and he will mend in three 
times Dreſſing without fail. 

SWELLINGSor TUMOURS 
in Horſes, come by Heats, by hard Ri- 
ding, or by ſore Labour, 
Beaſt being over-· much heated, the Greaſe 
falls down and ſettles in his Legs and 
other Parts, that grow dry and hard. 
and breed Splints, Spavins, Curbs, Ring- 
bones, and the like, which-in time are 
no other than proper Tumours. See 
Spliuts, Spavins, c. ſeverally. 

Swellings in the Legs: For the Cure 
of theſe, boil a Gallon of Lees of Red 
Wine, ſoftly over a clear Fire, keep ſtir- 
ing, till they beg'n to thicken; then 
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add fine Wheat-flour and Honey, of eich 
2 Pounds; black Soap, one Pound; bai 
and ſtir till the whole Mixture be 1c. 
to the conliſtence of a Charge. The 
continued uſe of this Remedy wil ſtreng. 
then the Horſe's Legs, and take aug, 
the Swelling. This Charge may i; 
alſo applied to a Swelling that {pre 
its ſelf under the Belly, and advance; be. 
tween his Legs. 

2. Tumours in the Legs, of long (ang. 
ing grow hard, becauſe the Humour cor. 
tained between the Skin and Fleſh, . 
ſo raw and undipeſted, that Nature i; 
not able to concoct it; and theretore te 
Swelling muſt be aſſwag'd and the h:r. 
dend Humour diſſolv'd by the Appli- 
tion of a piercing Remedy, ſuch as thi; 
which follows: Endeavour to get ſome 
ot the Horſe's own Urine, for ſo the 
Remedy will be more effectual; but i: 
that cannot be had „ take of Cows Ir1nz 
a pint, Flour of Brimſtone, half an 
Ounce, and Allum a Dram; boi] away 
to half a Pint, and bathe the Swelling 
with the Liquor, chafing it hard; then 
take a Clout that has been worn, die 
it in the me Liquor, and wrap it a 
the part, renewing the Application; 
Morning and Evening, till the Cure be 
Perfected. 

3. To reſolve a hard Swelling in the Tig 
or Leg. Take ten Pounds of green Roots0! 
* Mallows or Marſh-Mallows, when you 
* prepare the Remedy in the Spring or 
© during the time of Advent betore Ci. 
© mas; but at all other times tike 6 
Pounds of the dry Roots: Bear the! 
to a Maſh, and boil them gently, wit 
10 quarts of Water in a Kettle, tor 
Hours; that done, pour in as much bet 
Water as you have loſt by Evapora:!", 
adding 3 handfuls of Sage-leaves, 3% 
continue to boil an hour and hat, or 
hours longer: Take off the Kette, 21 
ald 2 Pounds of Honey one pound d! 
black Soap, incorporated all together 
ſuffer the Liquor to cool, till you c 
moſt endure to thruſt the end of 10! 
Finger into it, and then mix 2 Qu* © 
ſtrong Agra-Vite with the whole C . 
poſition; foment the Swelling with thus 
Bath, and afterwards chafe it ih! 


handful of the Dregs, or thicxcl 7 
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of the ame : Then walk the Horſe half 
n hour, and continue to obſerve the ſame 
Method every day; for 7 or 8 Applica- 
tions, Will reſolve the thor unleſs 
there be an Impoſtume that tends to Sup- 

tation; which you may eaſily perceive, 
1 the heat and hardneſs of the Part, in 
which caſe lay aſide the uſe of the Bath, 
and apply Baſilicum. Otherwiſe take 
back Soap and Honey, of each one Pound, 
good A ua- vita half a Pint, and mix 
them cold; which is a very good Reme- 
dy to diſperſe the Swellings, You muſt 
rubthe Part witk it every Day, and walk 
the Horſe half an hour afterwards, re- 
peating the Application till he be Cured ; 
or it the Swelling be ſmall, bathe it with 
the ſolution of Allum in Nine. 

4. For a hard Swelling occaſioned by a 
Blow, Beat the Whites of fix Eggs, with 
1 large piece of Allum, for half a quarter 
of a hour, till reduced to a thick Froth ; 
after which add a Glaſs of true Spirit of 
Wine, for Aqua- vitæ is not at all proper 
in this Caſe, ſhaking the Spirit with the 
Froth, till they be very well incorpora- 
ted; Then mix and imbody the whole 
with half a Pound of common Honey, 
ind charge the Horſe's Legs 3 or 4 
times, Curing off the Charge with 
Witer in which Diſhes — _ waſh- 
ed. If the Legs continue ſwoln, repeat 
the Charge, 21 the Swelling will — 
ly dilappcar, for it is a very good Re- 
medy, and has been tried with Tuccels, 
both on the Fore and Hinder Legs. 


5. To prevent the Swelling of the 


Legs, that frequently enſues long Gal- 
loping, or a great Journey; as ſoon as 
your Horſe is brought into the Stable, 
charge the Parts with Cow-dung and 
V'megar, mixt together; which Reme- 
Cy cures as well as prevents the Tu- 
mour. 

6. For hard ſwellings incurable by the 
common Remedies, *tis requiſite to give 
the Fire along ſuch Tumours, beginning 
«top, and drawing the Lines or ſtrokes 
downwards, at the diſtance of half a 
Finyer's breadth from one another, or 
rols-wiſe it you pleaſe; taking care no: 
to pierce the skin, and above all, to draw 
i Line on each ſide of the Leg, be- 
een the Sinew and the Bone, de- 
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ſcending as far as the Paſtern : Tf the 
ſtrokes are made ot a Cherry-colour, 
there will be no occaſion for Plaiſters ; 
but only to waſh the Seared Parts with 
Brandy and Honey till the Scab fall off, 
and to bathe the Sores with Spirit ol 
Wine , in Caſe there be any over-grow- 
ing proud Fleſh, conſume it with Allum 
or Powder ot Copperas. It you give 
the Fire croſs- ways, round the hinder- 
leg, let the Lines meet on the midſt of 
the Back-ſinew ; but 'tis needleſs to draw 
the Strokes over the Bone in the tore- 
part of the Leg: The Fire muſt be 
given in the decreaſe of the Moon, and 
the Horſe ſhould reſt 27 days; that is, 
9 for the Increaſe, 9 for the ſettled 
State, and 9 for the abatement after the 
Operation. 

7. Swellings in the Legs, &c. accom- 
pany'd with wat'ry ſores, are cur'd by 
＋ . Hair about the ſore Place ve- 
ry cloſe, and anointing every day with 
Line- ſeed Oil mixt and ſhaken with 
Brandy, renewing the Mixture every 
time it is uſed: If that do not prove 
ſucceſsful, apply the 1hite-Honey-charge, 
repeating it every day, and at every 
Dreſſing, wipe away all the Matter with 
Flax, It the Gourdy Legs be cover'd 
with Warts, the Perpetual Cauſtick 
call'd Lapis Iufernalis duely apply'd, will 
cauſe them to fall off by Degrees; 
which Remedy Sce under the Head 
Cauſtic or Cauſtick ſtone, See Legs 
Swelled. | | 

SWELLING, a diſeaſe which 
Goats are apt to be troubled with, after 
they have brought forth their Young 3 
it is ſometimes occaſioned by the great 
Pains which ſwell the Matrix; as alſo 
by the after burthen not coming away. 
The Remedy is to pour a Glaſs of Mine 
down their throat. 

SWELLING, a diſeaſe to which 
Sheep are incident; which is often 
caus'd by eating ſome Herb noxious 
to them, or Graſs that has been infected 
by ſome venomous Creature, ſo that if 
they were not reliev'd they would burſt. 
In this Caſe the Sheep will ſlaver at the 
Mouth, and that flaver will ſmell nau- 
ſeouſly. The Cure is immediately to 
bleed the Sheep in that part of rhe Tot 
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that is next the Thiohs, and afterwards | 
to give them Man's Urine te drink. 
SWELLING of rhe Belly in Cows and 
Oxen; a Diſtemper which is ſometimes 
caus d by ſwallowing an ſnſcct, or caring 

an Herb full covered With dew. And this 
Niſtemper is otten ſo violent, that the. 
Beat would. burſt it not reliev'd in time 
Often times Country people apply 10 
the Belly of the Be aft a war ming. Pan or 


trying- Pan made pretty hot. But th 


beſt method of Cure 15, hay; ing a bon 


that has a hole bored thro? it, to thruſt! 
it 3 or 4 Fingers deep imo the Beaſts 
Fundament, and then to 1 him a- 
bout till he breaks Wind; elſe to ad- 
miniſter a Glitter made of 2 5 of 
Mallows, Beets, Pellitory of the Wall 
and Succory, Bran and Nut. oil. 
SWEL LING inthe Neck of Cows 
or Oxen; a Diſeaſe ſometimes caus'd ; 
by an Abſcels or contuſion there. 


Honey, Lard and Bran, all bold in 
White: wine, and iefc in it for 4 or 5 
hours, and apply it to the Part. 

If it docs not give way to this Reme- 
dy, you may conclude it procceds from 
an Abſceſs and in this Cute take Oint- 


ment of Althea, treſh Butter and Oil of 


Laurel, of each 2 ounces; beat them 
all well together cold, and rub the Neck 
of the Beaſt with it, and then wrap it 
up in Linen. This wil: ſo draw the Hu- 
mour, that it will proceed to a Tumour. 
which when ripe you mult cut open 
with a pair of Sciilors, and dreſs it dai- 
ly, applying the Roots of Nezzlez to it; 
which courſe is to be continued till the 
Abſceſs has diſcharg'd all the putrid mat- 
ter, and is healed up. 

SWELLING ofthe Feet, in Cows, 
Oxen, exc. In order to the Cure let the 
Beaſt _ reſt, and apply to the Part ag 
orieved, Eller: leaves bruiſed with Lard, 
and wrap a Linen-cloth about it and it 
will Circ. a 

SW EPE or SWIPE, an Engine 
having croſs 8 to draw Wa ter 
with. 

SWILL, Hog-waſh : In the Nor- 
tern Parts, it is taken for a Shade or 
amen ark and ſometimes for a Keeler, 
r 2hins. tub with three F.. 


| 


It i: 
come by contuſion, make a Poultis of \dry up t the Diſtemper, it being no- 1 | 
[eiſe but a corrupt Water between tia 


81 
SWINE, a Hog or Soy, 9. 
Hogs. 1 
SWINE-HNULL or 5 WIN 


CRUPF, a Country-word for à 
ty, or Hopgs-ſty. 

SWINE-PIPE, 
Thruſh-kind 

SWINE- PO, an ill Sorc in lie- 
which ſpreads abroad, and is a very e 
vous Scab, procceding ſometimes 
Poverty, at other times from . 
the Shin; fo that wliſe they hav: 
they*!! never proſper, but Will inte. 
another. For the Cu. & ſome + give * Po 
der of Brimſtone with Urine ; lt 15 1 2 
proper Bath, Take Leaves of r g. 
« Plantain, Primroſe, Brier aud acer 
C * Detony, with old Oa{-leaves of 1 Ye I's 

* growth, of each 2 handfuls: Bot: 
in 2 Gallons of Running-water, t. 
become tender; with which wed | 
in tected Beaſt once or twice, and 


8 * 


a Bird of + 


wetiy 


Fleth and Skin, that dravvs to a $2, 

SWOLLEN Veins in a los 
this Malady the French call Varice, il 
we underitand it a crookea vein 1 c. 
ing with corrupt Blood, in the Leg. 
Bel ly or Temples. To Cure it cer 
the Horſe's Skin, and burn it with 1 
hot Iron, afterwards rub or Cr [ 
with Milk and Oil, for 8 or 10 ds. 
If this does not Cure bleed him. 

SWOLINGorSULING 9/2, 
as much Ground as one can piuvy? i 
a Year; tho' ſome ſay it is an wunceitin 
quantity. 

SYCO MORE, a Par Tic or 
ing pcnti! ally in many Parts of Eg, 
andthe Haly-Land, tl: at bears Lan 
thoſe ot the Mulberry- e, and a tot ot 
Fruit re ler; nb ding Figs, 1 ver v Whole 
and ple. Ent to the Taſte: 
85 cio is not rig atl ? 15 1 as Very 
1 kind of Alaple, with Le 5 ith _— 
of the Fig-rree. Tis 5 in grcaiy; 
pute tor its Shade ir delt 


and Flowers are 


lince the Honey de vw b dave failing 5 
tun to flime, and Lroed hurtful 
i-&5 that putrifie upon the FIT | Outs 
of the Scaſon, and ſpoil the 5 

of Gardens, CV. yet 5 


very advantigect 
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Natural Qualities, Humours, Tempera— 


* . 1 
| wie cure of Wounds in Horſes, which is 


not do) into a flat bottom'd ear- 


die hotteſt Rays of the Sun; remove 
| It aways at Night, and in moiſt Wea- 


SYM 


dees. They are raiſed of Keys as ſoon 
15 ripe, and come up the firſt Spring, 
being allo propagued by Layers and 
&ckers from the Roots; they delight 
moſt in dry light Soil, but will grow 
moſt on any ſort of Land, and ate to 
be manag'd as other Nuricry-Trees, The 
(man Sycomore, (according to Mr. 
Ecelyn) is the beſt ; yet the Wood of 
ours, is of ſing'1lar uſe for Cart and 
Flough- tiber, Trenchers, Diſhes, &. 
wing light and tough, and not much 
i2%r:'our to Aſh. This Tree it Wound- 
ed, bleeds a great part of the Year, 
aud the Liquor rivals that of the Birch. 

SYLLABUB, a fort of compound 
Drink: In order to make it after the 
tet manner, you are to provide a Pint 
ot Canary or l Hite- wine, a ſprig o 
Roſemary, a Nut meg grated, the Juice 
of Lemon, and ſome of the Peel; min— 
ge theſe Ingredients, and let them ſtand 
n a pot cover'd all Night: In the 
Morning get a pint of Cream and 
2 pint and half of New- Ali; then 
take out the Lemon - peel, Roſe- 
mary, and Nurmeg, and ſquirt your 
M and Cream into the Pot, with an 
laſtrument called a Mooden-Cow. 
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vou are to ſtir it every day with 2 
wooden Slice; {or touching it with 1- 
ron, after the San has begun to unlock 
its Body, weakens its Virtue 3; when 'tis 
perfectly white take it out, and pie erve 
it for the true Powder of Sympathy. This 
you are to ſtrew upon a Cloth dipped in 
the Blood of the Wound, and likewitc 
upon a Cloth dipt in the Matter iſſuing 
from the Wound, it there be any; lay- 
ing the Cloth atterwards in a temperate 
Place; or elſe in a moiſt Pace, it SUP= 
puration be needtul; or in a dry Place, 
if drying be requiiite; and pawdering 
the Subltance every day: It the depth 
of the Wound require Teats, pu them 
in clean and dry, and always when 
you take them oat. firew this Pow- 
der upon them. A Linen-cloth doub- 
Id 5 or 6 times in order to be dip- 
ped in the ſolution of this Powder and 
wrapp'd about dangerous Wrenches and 
Sinews-ſtrains, often produces a greater 
effect, than any Waters, Oils, or Oint- 
ments, tho' Sy-pathy is not the cauſe 
of this wonder{ui Echcacy. 
SYPRON,a Crane; a Tube or Pipe 
of Metal or Glafs, bent to an acute An- 
gle, One of the Legs being ſhorter t han 


bat if vou would have whipt SYlab¹⁶, 
te halt a pint of Rheniſh or White- 
ve, which put into a pint of Cream, 
with the Whites of 3 Eggs; ſeaſon it 
with Sugar, and beat it as you do Snow- 


the other, us'd to draw Liquor out of 

one Cask or Veſſel into another, with- 

out railing the Lees or Dregs., 
SYRINGE, a fort of Squirt made 


aſe of to convey Medicinal Liquors into 


Cream, with Birchen- Rods; take off the a Wound or ſome part cf the Body; as 


F:oth as it riſes and put it into the Pot; the Ears, 


Nolc, Fundament, cc. Sce 


kt it ſtand 2 or 3 Hours till it ſettle, Wk 


ad eat it with a Spoon. 
þYMPATHETICAL or SYMPA- 
THETICK, partaking of or __ 


to Sympathy, i. e. an agreeablenets o 


ture, Oc. 
SYMPATHETICK - POWDER, a 
oveder of great efficacy tor compleating 


made thus, Put a convenient quantity 
Green Romaan-Vitriol (that ot Cyprus 


ol. © . — 
nen Pan, and expoſe 1t in the open Air, 
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ACAMANHACCA, a ſweet 
Gum of which Plaiſters are uiu- 
ally made for the Tooth-ach and ilcad- 
ach. 
TADPOLE, a young Frog. 
TAG, the point of a Lace; alſo a 
Word us'd in Kerr for a young Sheep. 
TAIL, the Train of a Beaſt, Fowl, 


"ur Hill the l be reduc'd to a white 


' Fiſh, c. The Tar! of a Horſe thou'd be 
or Cinder, In the mean time, {firro 


the Dock or Stump of it ſhouid 


| be 


TAN 
be big, tif, and placed Pee: 


thoſe that have it ſet too low, have ſel- 
dom good Reins; on the other hand, 
ſome have it ſet too high, which makes 
their Buttocks appear pointed aud unſeem- 
] 


'T ALEN T, a certain Weight of Gold & 


or Silver, which among the Hebrews 
amounted to 4500 Pound Sterling if 
Gold, and 375 J. if Silver. The Greek 
or Attick Talent was of 2 ſorts, the grea- 
ter and the leſſer ; the former in En- 
gliſh Money was worth about 233 l. 
65. $4. and the other 165 J. or as ſome 
ſay 1001. or as others will have it 120 J. 
and according to ſome 180 I. The Ro- 
man Talent of 24 Seſtertio's was equal 
to 187 J. But a Talent is now uſually 
taken for 62 Pounds Troy- weight. 

TALLY. a cleft piece of Wood, to 
ſcore up an Account by Notches ; par- 
ticularly ſuch as is given by the Officers 
of the Exchequer, to thoſe that pay Mo- 
ney there upon Loans. 

TAMARINDS, are the Fruit or 
Pithy ſubſtance which is found between 
the 2 Barks of the Tree call'd by that 
Name, being an Indian Tree, they are 
of a ſharp and agreeable Taſte; cooling 
and aſtringent, Good in Fevers, gc. 

TAMBOUR, a ſort ot fine Sieve 
call'd alſo a Drum. 

TAMARISK, akindof Shrub with 
a red Bark and Leaves like Heath; it is 
encreaſed by Suckers and Layers, and 
uſually planted by Gentlemen who have 
—— to variety and Pleaſure: It's Wood 
is alſo Medicinal, being of much efficacy 
againſt the Spleen and the Rickets. 

T AN, the Bark of a young Oak beat 
ſmall, and us'd by Curriers for the tan- 
ning or dreſſing of Leather. 

TANNER, one that dreſſes Hides, 
exc. by Tanning, ſo as to make Lea- 
ther of them : He uſes much Bark in the 
way of his Employment, concerning 
which there are ſeveral Terms, as 1. 
Scutching the Bark, which is cleanſing 
it from Moſs, and the rough cruſty, out- 
ward Rind, with an Inſtrument call'd a 
Scrutching-Knife, 2. Hewing the Bark; 
that is, chopping it into ſmall Pieces. 1 
Grmding it, by putting it under the Mill, 
to grind it fail. 4. Drying the Bark, 


TAN 
which is drying it that it may grind. 
5. Setting down. 6. Stretching, 7, 7.ay- 
mg down. As for the Inſtruments of 
the Tanners Trade, and ſome other Ap. 
purtenances, See Tanners-Ml, Tanning. 
Engine, Tanning of Leather, Pooler, 


C. 
TANNERS-MILL, an Engine 
made uſe ot by Tanners, for the grinding 
and cruſhing of their Bark ; being a round 
large wooden Trough, with a pretty big 
Stone ſet on the Edge or Turning Part, 
with ſharp ſtrong Knives leaded into the 
Stone; which Stone being turned in the 
Trough cauſes the Irons to cut the Bark 
very {mal]. 
TANNING-ENGINE: A con- 
venient Inſtrument for this purpoſe may 
be made of along, ſquare, wooden Block, 
and ſome pieces of Iron to be faſten'd 
on, and us'd about it, viz. an Anvil, 
a Hammer, an Iron holding the Wood 
to be bruiſed and cut, and a Kzife to 
cut the ſame: Now Oak or Elm is ac- 
counted beſt for the ſaid Block; the Di- 
menſions whereof are theſe, the Length 
of the Block is about 4 Foot, the breadth 
15 or 16 Inches, and the depth 8 or 
10 Inches: There are alſo Iron-pieces, 
and a ſquare hollow to receive a Plate 
ot Iron, ſerving for an Anvil, to beat 
and bruiſe the Tanning-Stuff upon; 
which Anvil is to be about 4 Inches 
deep, 9 Inches broad, and 12 Inches long. 
Then there is the Iron for claſping and 
holding faſt the Materials, to be bruiſed 
and cut; which Iron muſt lie croſs the 
Eugine, about the middle of the faid 
piece of Timber, and it may be about 
3 Inches broad: It has 2 hooks at one 
end thereof, which are turned upwards, 
and muſt be hooked into loops of the 2 
hinges, that are let in, and faſten'd to 
the fide of the Engine, in ſuch manner, 
that this Claſping-piece may have libert? 


to be raiſed a little, for putting the Tan- 


ning ſtuff under it. At the other {ic 
is a ſingle hook, likewiſe turned upwarcs 
to hang a Weight upon, while the ſtuſt 
is bruiſing upon the Anvil, or cutting 
by the Knife: The bottom ferves td 
take up this piece by; and all on the 9. 
ther ſide of the Block are the places #0! 
the 4 Feet to ſet this Engine upon, 

Which 


TRA 


whichare of a convenient height to work 
gon it: The next thing to be provided 
1 Hammer for beating and bruiſing the 
guff, which may be ot 6 Pounds Weight, 
nd have the Head about 3 Inches ſquare. 
work with both Hands; but to work 
with one Hand, or for a Youth to uſe. 
it be of about 3 Pounds weight, and 
e Head about 2 Inches ſquare ; the ſur- 
ce of one end of theſe Hammers is beſt 
o be /mooth, but that of the other den- 
el, the better to enter into the Stult 
for quicker diſpatch : They are to be 
well ſteeled at both ends; the Handles 
o theſe Hammers may be about a Foot 
long. There is alſo a Kzife to cut the 
fed Stuff, which muſt be 8 or 9 In- 
ches broad, and near as much in depth, 
madelike a Tobacco-Knife with a handle 
o work; this Knife ſhould be faſten'd 
t the Block at the 2 oppolite ſides, that 
re to be hollowed with 2 Grooves, and this 
it ning is to be performed by 2 pieces 
of Iron to be fitted in the ſaid Grooves 

oho!d and guide the Re in working; 
one piece is to be faſten'd to the end ot 
the Ke, by a Pin paſling thro? 3 holes, 
ud this end is to be ſcrewed into the 
Groove by a couple of Screw pins; then 
another piece being forked, is to receive 
tie other end of the Rxiſe; the ſolid 
Huare part of which is to be fix'd in the 
Groove, that is underneath, by wwvo I- 
tan- Plates, under which it mult run in 
the faid Groove, ſo as that it may be 
lipped out from under it, and laid by 
when the Engine is not us d; at which 
time a ſo the piece o! the other end may 
ke unſcrewed and laid up: The 2 long 
Juares upon one end of the Block, are 
2 roa-Phtcs to be faſten'd, where the 
Kfe moving ina fit Cavity, is to cut the 
ruled Stuff between them; and of theie 
es, that which lies next the end is to be 
.aittlelower, the Block being there pa- 
ed accordingly that ſo the Stuff may fall 
dit from the end ot the Engine quicker, 
& the lelt Hand ſurniſhes the Knite 
Vit the bruiſed Materials, while the 
Mat Hand is cutting them: Let the 
hollow place where the Knite cuts, be 
5 near as may be, ſo big only, that the 
Ame may eaſily fall and rite, and let 
te Block be hollowed under the cur- 


TAN 


ting hole, and flaped off at that end 
tor the Stuff to tall off as the Knite 
cuts it. 

TA ING of Leather: As for 
the beſt and cheapeſt way ot managing 
this Affair, it ought to be obſerved, that 
every part of the Oak-trce, of what 
Age or prowth ſocver, and all Oaken 
Coppice-wood, of any Age or Size be- 
ing cut and procured iu barking-time, 
will Tan all ſorts of Leather, as well at 
leaſt as Bark alone; this Material there. 
tore being got in its proper ſeaſon, it muſt 
be very well dried in the Sun, and more 
than Bark; then Houſed dry, and kept 
dry for uſe: When 'tis to be uicd, the 
gicater Wood may be ſhaved ſmall or 
clett fit for the Engine, which is de- 
ſcribed in its proper Place, and the ſmal- 
ler to be bruited, and cut ſmall by the 
{ame Engine; which done, it muſt be 
dried again very well upon a Kiln and 
then Ground, as Tanners uſually do their 
Bark, Such Wood as is to be made 
uſe of preſently after "tis got, will re- 
quire the better and more drying upon 
the Kiln, otherwiſe it will blacken and 
{poil all the Leather. Where Oak is 
ſcarce, Thorns may indiſſerently well ſup- 
ply that ſcarcity. Now all theſe ingredients 
will Tan better than Bark alone, and 
that with far leſs Charge; ſo may this 
Invention fave the Felling of Timber 
when the Sap is up; which, when 'tis 
done, cauſes the out ſide of the Trees to 
Rot and grow Worm-caten ; whereas it 
the Trees had been Felied in Winter 
when the Sap was down, they would 
have been almoſt all Ileart (as they 
call it) and not fo ſubject to Worms. 

TANSEY, an Herb of a hot and 
cleanſing Quality, yet by reaſon of its 
predominant Reliſh, but ſparingly us'd 
in our cold Sallets: And indeed, tis 
much fitter for the Pan, when quali- 
fy'd with the Juices of other freſſi Hleibs, 
ſuch as Spmage, Green-Corn, Viole!-leaves, 
&c. at the entrance of Spring; ſo that 
is then uſually fry'd and eaten hot with 
the Juice of Orange and Sugar, as one 
of the moſt agrecable of all Herbaceous 
Diſhes. This Plant may be raiſed 
by Seeds, Slips, or parting of the 


| Roots. 
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To 


FAR 
To TAP, to broach a Veſſel, to] T ARR AGON or DRAGON 


give a Tap or Blow. Among Hunters, 
a Hare is faid to tap or Beat r. e. make 
a particular Noiſe at Rutting-time, In 
Husbandry, To Tap a Tree at the Root, 
is to open it round about the Root. 

TAP-ROOT, the main Root of 
a Tree, that ſhoots decp and down- 
right into the Earth, which always an- 
ſwers to the leading on the top of the 
Tree, and there Care muſt be taken nc 
to injure it, becauſe if fo, the Tree will 
ſuffer by it. 

T A PASS AN T, lurking or 
ſquatting; a Term us'd in Hunting. 

To T APP V, to lye hid as a Deer 
may do. 

T ARANT UL A, a kind of large 
Spider, in Italy whoſe bite is veno- 
mous. 

T AR DIVE, late, as Tardive Cher- 
TICS, tc. | 

TARE, in (Merchandize) an a 
lowance made to the Buyer, for the 
weight of the Bag, Frail, Cheſt, Cask, 
c. in which any Goods are put or pack: 
cd up: As Tret is a conſideration allow'd 
in the Weight, for waſte in emptying 
and reſelling them. | 

TARE of Flax, the fineſt dreſ- 
fed part of it, made ready for the Spin- 
ner. 

T ARE S, a fort of Vetches; a 

ant. 

TARES, are of as great advantage 


TE A 


WORT, is one of the perfuming i Þ 
ſpicy Furnitures of our Sallets prop 
ted by Seeds, rooted Slips, and by f.. 
ting the tops which ſpring again ſeveral } 
times after they are cut: It endures Wir. 
ter, and wants but little Watering in tte 
drieſt of Summers; when planted ig 
Beds, it acquires 8 or 9 Inches diftan-s 
tor each Plant one from another, and tie 
beſt time for it is in March or A. 
which hinders not but that it ma: 
tranſplanted again in the Summer-Seator 
The beſt for uſe is that which is fcb. 
and tender, and the Leaves that hang on 
the Ground are not to be choſen, bit the 
top and moſt tender. Tis an excelent 
Herb, very Aromatick, us'd in coo! S3, 
lets inſtead of Rochet; an Antidote 2. 
gainſt the Plague, exc. but being apt to 
eat the Liver and thin the Blood, +: 
muſt be caten with cold Herbs, ſuch x: 
| Endroe, Lettice, Purſlain, and Borare- 
Leaves; but not by young ſanguine aud 
cholerick Perſons, eſpecially in the Sum. 
mer, tho” it's good for Old Men at 2! 
times. 

TARTAR, any gro's terreſtrious h. 
ter, which ſticks to the ſides of a Ve 
when ſeparated from its Liquor, by me? 
of Fermentation: But Tartar in cor 
mon accepation is that of Wine, wh! 
is found ſticking to Casks like very hn 
Stone, either white or red, accord 
to the Colour of the Wine it . 


A 


to Land as other Pulſe, but are rather 
to be preterr'd to feed Cattle with than 
any other uſe; only the Secd is good 
for Pidgeons: They are commonly 
lown in February, and require a dry 
Ground; they only need one Ploughing, 
and want no other Manure but the 
turning in of the iaſt Stubble, becauſe 
they enrich the Land themſelves; how- 
ever Care mult be had not to ſow more 
than you can cover the {ame Day, 
by reaſon that the Dew is apt to ſpoil 
them. Some.ſow Horſe-beans and Tares 
together, which is a very good method 
of ordering them; as being eatily ſepa- 
rated with a Riddle. 

TARI, an Italian Coin, worth 5 
Pence Engliſh, of which 6 make a Paler- 
zue Florin. 


from. 
T ART AR, the largeſt Empic 
in the World, being 70 times 25 big 
England, and greater than all Emo!” 
tho' the North is little known, Ti! 
chief Towns of Trade, are Tu, C: 
balu; Hamo, and Charean : The pit: 
pal Commodities are rich Furrs, 45 '- 
ble and Marterns Musi Ciunaiuin, 8. 
Flax, Camlets, Rhubarb, and o. 
Drugs. 8 
TEAL, a delicate Fool for T:*; 
only care muſt be had in the Choc 
when bought; and to diſtinguiſh, M. 
feels thick or hard upon the Belly, tes 
is fat, but if thin upon the Belly, lech 
if dry-{ooted, then ſtale killed; but + 
[imber-{voted, *tis new K1ll-d, 
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TEAZEL oe TAZEL;, the Ful. 


EN 


| Malady, caſt the Beaſt, and draw Blocd 


ſers Thiſtle, a kind of hard Bur us'djz on his Gums; whereupon he will ſpee⸗ 
by Cloth-workers in the drelling on dily amend : Some after Bleeding baths 


Cloth. 


To TED, (Country-word) to turn or 


ſpread new-mow'd Grals. 


TEDDERor TETHER, a Rope 
with which the Leo of a Horſe or o- 


T5 


ther Beaſt is ty'd, that he may graze 


within a certain Compals. 


TEETH: of a Horſe, are of 4 
kinds. 1. The Faw-Teeth or Grinders, 


in Number 24, viz. 12 in the Upper- 
Jaw, and as many below. 2. The Foal- 


Teeth that come out before, when the 
Foal or young Colt is about 3 Month's 
Years 


old, and which he caſts about 2 
and a half after. 3. The Tubes, which 
are plac'd alone in the Bars, between 
the Fore-tecth and Grinders; one up- 
on each fide below, and as many a- 
bore. Mares are ſeldom furniſh'd with 
Tuſhes, and when they have them, they 
are but ſmall ; it is alſo look'd upon as 
n Impertfection in thoſe that have any. 
4. The Gatherers, that grow before 
in the place of the Foal - teeth and 
Grinders, and with which Hor ſe's draw 
their Fodder, or cut their Graſs: 
Theſe being 6 above, and as many be- 
low are divided into 3 forts; wiz. the 
Nippers, the Middle-teeth or Separaters, 
ud the Out ward, or Corner-ones. The 
Nippers or 2 foremoſt Tecth above and 
beo, are theſe which a Horſe firſt 
changes: The Aiddle-teeth or Separator, 
(lo call'd becauſe they ſeparate the Nip- 
pers from the Corner-tecth) arc the 2 
next the Nippers, one upon each {ide 
of them, both above and below, and 
are thoſe that Change next: The Out- 
ward and Corner- ones are thoſe next the 
Tuſhes above and below, by whichthe Age 
ofa Horſe is known) and are caſt laſt o. 
|; the Age is alſo diſcover'd by the 
Middle-teeth or Separators. So then there 
teing 12 Fore-tceth, 6 above and 6 be- 
ow, a Horſe has in all 40 Teeth, and a 
Mare but 36. 
TEETH-LOOSENESS, indlact 
Cattel, happens ſometimes thro' Weak- 
bels; at other times, from a Rheum got 
by lying on ſome wet Place, 0: by cat- 
ug much wat'ry Graſs, To cure his 


the Gums with ſtrong Sach; while o- 
thers Ilit the Tail under the Rump, and 
| bind thereon a little bruiſed Garlick 
Sheep being likewit: ſubject to this ſame 
Diſtemper, you need only bleed them in 
the Gums and under the Tail; rubbing 
their Teeth with Earth, Sage and Salt 
mixt together. | 

TEGG, a Name given by Himnter:, 
to a Doe in the 2d Year of her Age. 
TEIGNES, a Diſtemper in a Hor- 
{cs Foot, when the Fruſh moulders a- 
way in pieces, and it gocs the length of 
the Quick; for then the itching pain is 
ſo great, that it will often make the 
Horſe halt. Tis focall'd from the French 
Word Teigue or Tigue, ſignifying a 
Moth; becauſe when a Horte has that 
Intirmity, it looks as it the Moths had 
gnaw'd his Fruſh. 


TENCH, a delicious freſh Water 
Fiſh, that has but ſmall Scales, yet 


ſmooth and very large Fins, with a red 
Circle about the Eyes, and a little Barb, 
hanging at cach corner of the Mouth : 
This Fiſh takes grenter delight among 
Weeds in Ponds, than in char Rivers, 
and covets to ſced in very toul Water; 
yet his Fleſh is nouriſhing and pleaſant : 
Elis Slime is {aid to be endu'd with a 
very healing Quality for Wounded Fiſt, 
and upon that account he is commonly 
calbd the Fiſhes Phyſician ;, IN ay, the de- 
vouring Phe is ſo ſenſible of his Virtue, 
that he will not injure him, tho' he ſei- 
zes on any other Fiſh of his Size that 
comes in his Way; and when the Pike 
is Sick or hurt, he applies to the Tench, 
and finds Cure or Relief, by rubbing him- 
{elf againſt his Body. 

TENCH-FISHING : The proper 
time of Angling tor this Fich, is ear'y 
and late, both morning and Evening, in 
the Months of June, Firly, and Arngrn[#, 
or all night in the ſtil! part of the Rivers; 
| This Fiſh is obſerv'd to be a great lover 
of large red Worms, and will bite moſt 
eagerly at them, il you firſt dip them 
in Ter; he alſo delights in all forts of 
Paſtes made up of ſtiong: ſcented Oils, 
or With Ir, or a Paſte made of Broven 
B 6 0 2 B/ eat 


TEN 
Bread and Honey: 
bite at a Cad-worm, I ob-worm, Flag- 
worm, Green-Gentle, Cad-bait, Marſh- 
worm, or loft boiled Bread- gram, 


But for a paitieuiar ! Method hovs to 


take Tem n add Pond: 
You mult fit 
T 


ing-Net, CI i 


A Ila 1 
4 
Tea: 


and an half, be too {mall ; for chen j0 
the Pond be any thing of de .pth, the F 
weill ſtrike away betore the Net "ON: 
to the Ground: The whole Ne 
to have a large Miſh, being we?! Leid. 
ed vd deep racked, 2. 
Grow) 

and try 


clean from Stakes and Buſhes, 
the Net before you ſet a 


bout the 1 it happen to hang, 

all your pain; wi prove inefivetun 

You muſt thereto. © | toe YOU | © 
caſt in your Net, to eau and cleanſe the 


pace twice or thrice with a Rake: 


it well in an Oven, 


quarts 
of Blood, and incorporate ether 


15 ſufticient to make a Paſte; 


toreſaid: 
a Gooſe-Egg, 


in the cloſe of the Evening (having bai. 


ted carly in the Morning) and caſt your 


Then take a 
ong Pole with a large Fork made for 


Net over the baited Place: 


And farther, he will 


proviie a ver, good Caſt- 
et, and it not the 
Maſt es, from the Crown to a t. Yard 


TER 
the Tiſh may play into the Tuck o t/;- 
Net. 

TENDERTLINGS,*(amons I. 
ers the ſoft tops of Deers Horns. Wien 
they begin to ſloot forth, 

TEND REI, a little Griſte; 2160 
a vou ng tender ſſioot or Sprig Of a Tree, 
eſpecial! y of a Vine. 


| TERRAa TERRA, (in Ho oc 


ih preſs d Gall op wW uh the 
» 
which a Ho: ic”; Legs 


2 


gught 


Make the 


Then} i 
take a quarter of a Peck 0f Wheat, bake 
putting in ncar 3 
of Water; that done, take 5 Pints 
eat and 
Hlecd together, adding as much Bran as 
and that 
it may the better hold rogether, put {ome 
Clay thereto : Afterwards knead it very 
weil with a quart of-Lc6-worms, chopt 
in pieces, and worked i::to Paſte, as a- 
Roll this into Balls as big as 
and throw it into the 
Pond, within the compaſs of your Caſt- 
ing-Net, and betwcen Whiles ſprinkle in 
ſome Grains; when you think the Fiſh 
have found out the Eait ing- place, come 


na . 1 othing e ciſe bur a ſhort : 
Cron P in; m 
move MOLE q (cl 
in an Oniinary G4): :Op. 

'RR AC is or 1 R ! R AS K 


Ol tn; an open Gallery 0; in 
a Caden, rais'd higher than «©... man 
plot of Ground; allo a flat Noot on a 
Houſe. 


\ TERRIER, a kind of Hound tl 


ba only hunts the Fox, or Badger; fo ca d 

ecauſe ai he manner of Ferrets, 11 
arching tor Coneys he creeps into le 
G: ound, and by that means, aſirig 
nips and bites the Fox, and Bad er, ci 
ther tearing them in pieces wich his 
Teeth, or clſe haling and pullin, them 
by force out of their lurkit 2 Hos; or 
at leaſt driving them out of their hol. 
Harbours to be taken by a Net o. 
therwiſe. The Huntſinen have c. 
monly a couple of Terriers, to hes 0 
they may put in a a freſh one, 4s occi- 
ſion ſerves, to relieve the other. 

Now the time of ent'ring theſe 17 
ers, is when they are near 12 Monts 

old; for if it bz not done within 112 
time, they will hardly after be brug 
to take the Earth: And this ent we 7 5 and 
fleſſung of them may be perform 
ral ways: Firſt, when Ker = nh Bat. 
gers lave young Cubs, take your 0.4 
Terriers and enter them in 0 Gro und; 


— 


tha purpoſe, and {tir all about the Net; Land when they begin to bay, 05 


tor the Car p or Tuch ae ſtuck up be- 
yord their Eves in Mud, 
actly upon th ir Heads; 
lie for half an hour. 


may 


and ſtand cx- 
but let the Net 
Rill ſtitring with 
the Pole, if the Place be not too deep; 
and after having covered the Fiſh, you 
go into the Ponds and rake 
them out with your Hands; but if the 
Water be deep, when you find them be- 
gin to ſtir, litt up the Crown of the Net- 
bolt upright wich a long Staff, that ſo | the Ground, 


| 


muſt hold every one of your 1% 
riers at a particular Hole or N. Fg 
of the Earth, that they may liſten aud 
hear the old ones bay: After you e 
taken the old Fox or Badger, ſo t!: 
nothing remains within but the yo! 
Cubs ; couple all your old Terricys, © 4 
put in the young in their ſtead, cnc, 
ging them by crying, To him, to hin; 
and it they take any young Cub within 


let them alone to GO ies 8 
tity 


©s® © — _ 7 7 
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they will with him; and forget not to 


give the old Ierriers their Reward, which 
js Blood and Livers, fried with Cheeſe, 
and tome ot their Greaſe, ſhewing them 
the Heads and skins to encourage them. 
Another way is to take an old Fox or 
Badger, and cut his nether Jaw away. 
lerwing the upper to ſhery the fury of 
the Beaſt, tho' he can do no larm with 
it, or elſe break out all his Teeth; t hat done, 
dig an Earth in ſome convenient pace 
in the Ground, making it wide enough, 
that the Terriers may the better turn 
therein, and have room enongh tor 2 
to enter: Cover the whole with Boards 
and Turf, firſt putting the Fox or Bad- 
ger in, and then your Jerriers both 
young and old ; which, when they have 
bayed ſufficiently, begin to dig with 
Spades and Mattocks to encourage them, 
azainſt ſuch time as you are to dig o- 
ver them ; afterward take out the Fox 
and Badger with the Chumps or Pin- 
cers killing it before them, or let a 
Crey-Hound kill it in their ſight. 
TETRAPETALOUS Flower. of a 
Plant (among Botaniſts) is that which 
only conſiſts of 4 ſingle coloured leaves 
call'd Petala, fer round the Stylus to 
make up the whole Flower. 
TETTER, flying Worm or Ring- 
Norm, is a very evil Sorrance, which 
runs up and down a Horſe's Body, from 
whence it receives its Name; proceed- 
ing ſometimes from heat ot the Blood, 
that engenders a ſharp and hot humour; 


ö 


at other times from bad and foul Feed- 


ing; and is moſt commonly found in 
his Rump, which runs doven the loints 
till it comes into his Tail, and it it con- 
ve there long will turn to a Canker: 
But yet now and then it ſetiles upon 
lome fleſhv part of the Body, which 
will ſo trouble him with Itching and 
Rubbing againſt Walls and Poſts, that 
he'll bring away the Hair, nay even the 


Skin and Fleſh alſo with his Teeth, if 


he can come at it, ſo violent is the Itch- 
ing. It may be known by the falling 
away of the Horſe's Hair, and by his 
continual rubbing; but if it get into 
the Joint, between the top of the Rump 
and the Tail, then *tis diſcover'd by a 
Scab, which you may fecl with your 


E 


Finger; and il it be ſcraped or picked a- 
way, a thin Water iſſues out of it by de- 
grees, which being letr long to run, will, 
in time, run into the Tail, and become 
a Canker, as atorcſaid. 

For the cure of a Terter in general, 
it may be rubbed with Wa: or found in 
the decay'd hoilyw of a Beech-rree; the 
Juice of the Leaves and Roots of ſtink- 
ing Gladwin, with 1 part of Playtam- 
water, und 2 parts of Beef gr me, boiled 
together and clarity'd is alto good to 
kill them; but more particularly, 1. 
Take 2 Dans of Precipitate, put int 
a {ma!l Glifs Vial, with fair Ware; 
much more than will cover the Powder, 
and kept cole ſtopped, with which 
waih the Tetter twice a day: Aiter 
you have drct.'} the Sorravce ſhake the 
Glaſ-, and let it fland till next Drefling : 
But it it be in any fleſhy Part, you may 
kill it by bathing the Place twice a day 
withthe Juice of Soxthern-woud, Mad 
lin and Rue, of cach alike ſtamped toge- 
ther and ſtrained. Others take Roots of 
Elicampane and Red Dochs, of each an 
equal quantity, and put them into 3 
Quarts of Urine, with 2 handiuls of 
Bay. ſalt; lec the whole boil till Quart 
be waſted ; then take it off, and with a 
Clout faſten'd to a Stick, waſh the Sor- 
rance very hot 4 or 5 Mornings toge- 
ther. 

It is alſo a Diſtemper in Sheep and 
Goats, and may be cured in this man- 
ner: 1. Take Sorrel-roots, ſlice and 
bruiſe them a little; ſoak them in H- 
negar 2 Days and 2 Nights, and rub 
the Sore therewith 4 or 5 times a Day; 
leaving the Roots to remain ſtill in the 
Vinegar. 2, Others take the Gum ol 
Cherry-trees, and difiolving it in ſtrong 
Vinegar, rub it over the Sore. 3. Ma- 
ny preſcribe the Herb Prick-madam, 
ſtamped with Barrows-greaſe ; which 
continuing ſo tor 2 Days, is o be usd 
as an Ointment, . Neither are 
Dogs exempted hom this Evil; to re- 
medy which, tale black I, Juice of 
Mint, and Vine gar, of each a like quan- 
tity; mix them together with Powder 
of Brimſtone, to a Salve, and anoint the 
Tetter till it bleed, this will Kill and 
Cure it. | 
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To TEW, to tug or pull 1 
beat Mortar for Building. 
J 0 T E W-TAW Hemp, to beat or 


2110 0 


dreſs it in an Engine made tor that pu - 
PO, 

TIA N L. T, a Kentiſh Ind, lying 
towards Sandwich, in the North F alt 


parts o. 5 {aid County, and ſurrounded 
on all ſides with Water, viz. the Sca 
on the North and Eaſt, and by the 
River Stoner, here 2 * d Tenlade, on 
the Welt and South; being in length a- 
bout 8 Miles, and 6 in breadth: The |: 
moſt Northern Point of this Iſland is 
known among Sca- far ing-· Men, by the 
lame of the . fore-laud: It is a 
plentiful Place, producing goο Corn "oY 


T Foy 
3 aki, 


Paſturage, and withal very well Pc 
pled : 
THATCH, a common Covering 


for houſts in molt parts of the Country : 
The beſt ſort called Heli, is a long and 
ſtiff Wheat- Stravy, with the Ears cut off, 
bound up in bundles unbrutſed 3 which 
being well laid, lies thin, laſts long, and 
15 much neater than the common way, 
The Thatch is bound and held together 
by Laths, Winlings, and Thatch: Pricks 
al! pertorm'd by the Art of the Thatch- 
cr. 
Thatching with Straw 15 undertaken 


from 25. 6 d. to 3s. a we, and 
with Reed for 45. a Square: 2 good 
Loads of Straw will terve about 5 


Square, the Square being a 100 ſquare 
Foo! 3 25 d a Thou fand of Recd weill co- 
Ver 3 x SQL Ire: 01 [2 « Ohno th at colts Q- 
bout 15 or 16s. both whic n Thatching 
ay ty d on with Wikies, but 
old Patched Ropes unwound. are much 
cheaper and le tine 8 {or that Us. 
THEAV E, an Ewre-Lamb of the 
hrit Year, 
THEXA MOR 
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TER or THER- 
NOS QC OPFE., an Inſtrument ulla 
ma or Gaſs, iid with tinged Spirit 

Wine, or {ome othe er Proper Liquor; 
which by its riting and falling. ſer ves 
to meaſure or Fe 5 the jeveral Devrces 


of heat and cold 0: any particular Place, 


or o the lame Place in different Sea- 
ions, and at diflerent times. 
THICK ET, à thick Buſh, 2 


51. Or hedge 10 ' of Euſher an A hramb Jes. 
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THIGHS of a Horſe, ſhould be 
well furniſhed and fleſhy : For thous! 
the Crorp be well turned, yet it the 
thighs be Nender and lean: he w;!! | 
Pear Narrow behind; which is tern;ca 
Cat-thigw'd. 
THII. L, the Beam or Draughe- 
tree of a Cart or Waggon, upon which 
the Voke hangs, 

TIIILLER or Tyill-Horſe, 
Hort: that 15 put under the Thill. 

THIRDENDE AL, a Liquid Mea- 
ure in ule at Salisbury, which contains 
e Pints. 
THIRD-EARIN G, 
ploughing, 
time. 
THISTLE, (in Latin Cardun, 
Though! it bea noiſome Weed, yet ſome 
of them are received into Gardens, 28 
1. The greater Globe-Thiſtle, with Leaves | 
cut in, and gaſhed to the middle, full 
of ſharp Prickles; it's branched ſtalk a 
bove a yard high, bearing great round 
hard Heads, with ſharp bearded husks of 
a blewiſh Green, from whence come 
pale blew Flowers ſpreading over the 
whole Head, and ſucceeded by the Scuds 
contained in the husks, which muſt be 
* ved, for the Plant dies in Winter, 
The lefler Glob2-Thkiſtle, whole Leaves 
are ſmaller and e hiter, as are the Stalk 
and Kecad of the Flowers, the Root 1 
more durable, and commonly laſts 4 
Vears. 

Their time of Flowering is uſut.y 
in Auguſt, and being ſowed of Seed; 
they'll come to be Flowers the 2d year. 
; hiſtles prove a great annoyance to {ome 

ands by Pill ing the Graſs, Corn, &. 
: et they are a jure token of the ſlic 2th 
of thc Ground ; the way to cc He 
them, is to cut "them up by the Root 
before Sceding- time. Our Lady's Mi; 
dappied-Thiffle is worth eftcem, tor the 
young Stalk about May being pecieda 
baked in Water, to Strat the Ivar: 
neſs, cither boiled or raw, is 2 oy 
wholſome 8 allet, eaten with O:!, S. 
and Pepper : Some eat them ſewed in 
prope” Broth, or baked in Pies like the 
Arti (te; but ſerie prefer the tender 
Stalk boiled or tryed 3 both nOu- 
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a tilling, 
Cr tallowing of Land 1 third 
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riſhing and reſtorative, | 
THORN; 


| 


THR 
THORN; the White one is eſteem'd 


teſt for fencing, being raiſed cither from 
deeds or Plants, the ſpeedieſt way is by 
the latter, but the other is leſs chargea- 
ble though it require a longer time; the 
Black-Thorn is of the ſame uſe. 

The Root of an old Thorz is excel 
ent for Boxes and Combs, being Curt- 
ouſly and Naturally wrought 
Formerly Ribs to ſome {mall Boats were 
made with the Mhite-Thors : 
they were planted Single and in Stan- 
dards, they would rile to large-body'd 
Trees in time, and be of excellent uſe 
tor the Turner, not Inferiour to Box. 
The diſtilled Water, and Stone or Ker- 
nels of the Haw reduc'd to Powder, is 
ſid to be a foveraign Remedy againſt 
the Stone, | 

THOR N-APPLE, (in Latin Stra- 
monium) is of 2 forts ; the greater, which 
tes up with a ſtrong round Stalk, 4 or 
Foot high, branch'd at the joints with 
age, dark, green, corner'd Leaves, jag- 
ged about the Edges, and having large 
be-falhioncd white Flowersat the joynts. 
lacceeded by great round Prick!'y Thorny 
geen heads, opening when ripe into 2 
or 4 parts, and full ot blackiſh flat Seeds. 
2, The Leſſer, diftering from the other 
in ihe ſmallneſs of its Leaves, that are 
mooth, rent at the edges, and ſtalks 
without branches; the Flowers are not 
o big. but more beautiful, white and 
b%falhioned : The heads are rounder, 
etz and harder than the other; both the 
Roots die in Winter. There are other 
ts not worth mentioning. The prea- 
ter kind is common, and will grow any 
where, but the fitteſt place is in an Or- 
Card or Kitchen-Garden, 

THOROUGH- WAX, an herb 
that is {ſomewhat better in Taſte, of a 
e Quality, and good againſt Rup- 
uree. 

_ THROP, an antient Saxen Name 
97 a Village or Country Town. 
_THRAVE, a certain quantity of 
zorn ſet up together, that contains 4 
ocke, every Shock conſiſting of 6 
dicaves. 


THREE-SQUARE Sheep, a Sheep | 


+ Years old, at which time they have 


And if 
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6 broad Teeth, and are called Feathers 
or 1s. 

THROAT-WORT, an herb 6 
called, as being good againſt Ulcers in the 
Throat and Mouth. : 

THROPPLE, the Wind-pipe ot 
a horſe. 

THROSTLE, or Ty»r#/h : Of this 
Bird there are {everal forts, 1. The At. 
ſtle-Tiroftle, which is far bigger and lar- 
ger than any of the others, her Food {ar 
different, and very few are to be ſeen; 
But though ſhe be exceeding Beautiful, 
yet ſhe ſings but little except ſhe breed 
near a Place where is good ſtore of Miſtle- 
toe, and if it be poſſible in a Thicket or 
in ſome Pit; for ſhe is a very meiancho- 
ly fort of a Bud: She mares as large a 
Neſt, as a J. ), and lays as big an Egg, 
building the out. ide commonly with rot- 
ten Hips, and the inſide is dead Graſe, 
hay or Moſs that ſhe peels hom Trees: 
She ſeldom lays above 5 Eggs, but 4 
moſt commonly, breeds but twice a year, 
has 3 young ones, never above 4, fecds 
all yer young with the Berries of Miſtle- 
os, and nothing elle as can be perceived; 
upon which account, jome eſteem the 
Fleſh of the Thro/ile as an excellent Re- 
medy againſt Conxulſions and the Fulling- 
/ichkneſs. As for the method of uſing it, 
Kill the Bird, dry her to Powder, and 
take the quantity of a penny weight e- 
very Morning in 6 Spoontuls ot the di- 
(tid Water of Miſtle-toe-Berries or Black 
Cherry-water, faſting about an hour atcer, 
The young Birds of this kind taken about 
14 days old, are caly to be brought up, 
being very hardy ; they are fed with 
Bread, Hemp-ſeed, and a little Sheeps- 
heart, between whiles. But their Song 
is confuſed, rambling, not laviſh, an 
therefore they are not worth rearing, 
yet they will breed like Pigeons, it rightly 
order'd. 

2. The Northern Throſtle or Field fare; 
which comes to us after Michaelimas, 
tarries all Winter, and departs the firſt 


of March; whoſe Food is Hips and Haws 
in hard Weather, and in open Weather, 
Worms and voung Graſs, lying altoge- 
ther upon Meadow or Paſture-grounds : 


They come in very great Numbers, and 
B bb 4 ala 
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alſo go away in Flocks: Their breeding- 


place is aſſigned to be near the Sea tide 


in Scotland, where they are in abundance, 


and have young 3 or 4 times every year, 


They may be taken by Bird lime; and 
are better for the Spit thin the Cage, 
being excellent Meat when very bat, 
which is commonly in hard Weather, 
but in open Weather their Fleſh is bitter. 
and not worth eating. 

3. The Vind-throſtle which comes 
along with the laſt mentioned Bird, but 
is much ſmaller, with a dark Red under 
her Wing: She breeds in Woods and 
Shaws, as the Song-Töroſtle in Scotland 
does, and has an indifferent Song, far 
exceeding the two former: in Feoruzry 
in fine Weather, the Sun ſhining, they. 
get many together upon a Tree, and 
ling 2 or 3 hours, tho' they be not Me- 
lodius, and ſo not worth one's pains 0! 
keeping, eſpecially ſince they will not 
{ing above 3 Months. 

4. The Mood-Song-Threofile, which is 
a very rare Song-bird, tor the preat vari- 
ety of lis Notes, for Laviſhnel(s in his 
Song, and for his continuing longer 
than any Bird in Song, it being at leaſt 
for 9 Months in a Year. The hen 
makes her Neſt the beginning of March, 
upon the ſtump of an old tree, or ſide 
ot the Coppice by a Ditch, according 
as ſhe finds Food and Stuſi moſt con- 
venient for her Building, and Meat {or 
her Young. She faſhions her Neſt 
round and deep with Moſs, or dry Graſs, 
and when ſhe has compleated the firſt 
part, ſhe wonderfully and after a moſt 
exquiſite manner, dawbs the inſide with 
A Gat of Earth cal!'d the Loum; doing 
it ſo ſmooth and even, and all with her 
Bill, that it goes beyond the Art of Man 
to perform the like with any Tools: 
Whereas this Bird commonly leaves an 
hole in the middle ot the bottom of her 
Neſt, tis ſuppos'd to be to this end, 
that it may not be drowned upon any 
ſudden violent Showrrs, or long con- 
tnuance of Rain: They generally breed 
3 times a year, if they meet with no 
Diſturbance or Caſualties by the way; 
and ti the Weather be fine and warm 
they go very ſoon to Neſt. The firſt 
$952monly is hatch'd in April, and now 
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and then in the latter end of A it, 
zd of May, and the zd in Yu, bat 
the firſt Birds uſually prove the beft 41,4 
ſtouteſt: They may be taken in t!/; 
Neſt at 14 days old, but muſt be |: 
warm and neat, not ſuffering them t- 
[it upon their dung, if it fall into the. 
Neſt, but to contrive it, that they 
dung over the Neſt, white they 4 
young and ſmall. They ſhould be tes 
with raw Meat, ſome Bread mixed 1-4 
chopped together, with Hemp-ſee.! bruj. 
ſed; which Bread is to be wet and ing. 
ied with the Meat, When they beam 
to be well Feather'd put them ino 
ſarge Cage, with ſome dry Mots in (he 
bottom, and let them have 2 or 3 Pœarch- 
es, that fo they may {it or lye at Pas 
ſure ; for it not kept clean, they a: 
ſubject to the Cramp, and will ne 
Sing, nor delight in themfelves: \ 
may by degrees give no Sheep's-Hour 
at all, for Bread and Hemp: ec will 
do; but be ſure to let him have tre! 
Water twice a Weck, that he may batlic 
and prune himſell. 

5. Heath Throſtle, the ſmalleſt ot 
3 forts we have in England, winch my 
be knowa by his dark Breaſt : To ſome 
Countries, they are call'd Maviſes; lor 
they differ in their Colour, Song, and 
way of breeding: The Cock Heath-Throſtie 
has far ſweeter Notes than the And. 
Song Throftle, and is neater in his Plume, 
and ſo to be preferred beſore lum. The 
Hen builds by the Hcatli- ſide, cither in 
Furz-buſh, or by a Ditch.-ſide in ti! 
ſtump of an old Haw-thorn, and fc 
haunts the Woods and Shawys, as th: 
other does, her Neſt is alſo much dit 
cult to be found, which ſhe bud with 
long green pround-moſs, making it mug 
deeper and leſs than the former: e 
does not begin to hatch till the e 
of April, breeds twice a year; andes 
fine tame neat Bird, if well ted, aud 
kept clean, both from Dung and Ver 
min. Her Young are to be brougit 
up in al] reſpects after the fame 
manner as is here order'd for the otici 
ſort. | 

Now there are various Methocs [21d 
down to diſtinguiſh the Cock from tu, 
Hen; but not to multiply necdleſs F. 
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ticulars, firſt take notice 0 his Gullet, 
and fee whether it be very white, with 
black ſtreaks on each ſide; then it he 
have large and black ſpots, upon his 
Breaſt, and the Co dur of his head ofa 
light, ſuining brown, with back ſtreaks 
under each E:e, and upon the pinnion 
of the Wing; it you find theſe marls, 
you are right in your Choice: But if you 
would not fail, being up the wiv 
Brood, and as you'll find in à ſhort time, 
ater they feed themſclves that they all 
record to themſelves, yet note, that the 
hen does it with ſi;ort Catches and 
Jerks, and continues it not long; where- 
a; the Cock is full, and you may per: 
ceive his Gullet to extend much more 
than the others, and to Sing much of- 
tener than the hen, Having made this 
Obſervation 2 or 3 times; take him 
out of the Cage, mark him, and then 
put him in again. 
THROSTLING, a Diſcaſe in 
Black Cattle, which proceeds from hu- 
mours gathering under their throats, 
which ſo dangerouſly {well the Glands, 
that the Beaſt will be choak'd if not re- 
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2 
T IVA or Arbor Lite, a kind of 


will Cvpreſs-tree, the wood of which 
is very tweet and laſting ; the Lite- 
tree, 
| THYME, or Time.a ſr ſcented 
Herb multiply'd by Seed w·w . 
{mall, and thoſe Stums of it pros 
duce ſeveral rooted Si ps or Suckers 416 
{eparated, in order to be repanted in 
Borders: For Thyme is ſc.dom ft other 
wiſe ; a Border of it being a contiderab], 
and neceſſary Ornament in a Kitchen” 
Garden. - 

TICK, an Infirmity in a Horſe, when 
he preſſes the edge of the Manger, with 
his upper teeth, and gives a kind of belch 
thro' the throat; by Which means he lo- 
{es part of his Oats. 

TICKLE, Sce Grope. 

TIERCE or TERCE, a Liquid 
Meaſure containing 42 Gallons. 

TIERCEL or Tercel, a male 
Hawk ſo call'd, becauſe it is a third 
part leſs than the Female in bigneſs and 
ſtrength. 

TIGER, a fierce wiid Beaſt that 
has a ſpotted Skin; being otherwiſe 


lieved. The Cure is to open the Glands| ſhap'd and arm'd like a Cat; but of a 


Morning and Evening with a Lancet, 
nd to rub the throat underneath with 
Oil of Laurel and freſh Butter beaten 
together, then to wrap the head of the 
Beaſt warm, and cover it well. 

THUNDER, is the quenching of 
Fire in a Cloud, or an :halation hot 
and dry, mixt with moiſture, carried in. 
to the middle Region of the Air, and 
there thicken d and wrappcd into a Cloud; 
of this hot matter coupled with cold 
and moiſture clos'd in the Cloud, provws 
2 Strife ; the heat beats and breaks out 
of the ſides of the Clouds with a Roar- 
ing noiſe, and the Fire then diſperſed is 
the Lightning. Thunder prognoſticates 
the Weather to follow, for when it 
Huuders more than it Lightens, it pre- 
laves great Winds; otherwiſe if it Ligh- 
tens oft'ner than it Thunders great and 
laſty ſhowers are like to ſucceed ; Morn- 
inz-Thundersfignity Wind, Noon-Thun- 
ders Rain, Roaring or diſtant ones wind, 
but Cracking and Acute Thunders Winds 
and Rain, 


much larger ſize. 


TIGER- COLOUR, Sce Colours of 
a Horſe. 

TIGH or TEAGE. (ia old Re- 
cords) an Incloſure or clole, a Croft : 
In Kent, the word is us'd in the ſume 
Senſe. | 

TIKE, a {mall Bullock or Heifer; 
alſo a kind of Worm. 

TILING of Houſes, &c. is uſual- 
ly mcafur'd by the 10 Foot Square, the 
Workmanſhip of which, in the Country 
comes to 35. 64. a ſquare; to find all 
but tiles is 125. and to find tiles with 
other Materials amounts to 14. 6s. a 
Square. Three Buſhels of Lime wil 
ſerve for a Square of Tiling ; but we may 
well prefer Loam and Horſe-dung ming- 
led together, and laid about the middle 
ot the Tile, ſo as not to touch the Pins 
or Laths, nor to be ſo ncar the point as 
to waſh out; becauſe Lime being of a 
too corroſive and fretting Quality, is 
apt to make the Tiles ſcale, and to grow 
with Moſs. 
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TILLAGE, a moving or 
ſurring of Ground, which being per- 
formed on the top, enters ta a cer- 
tain depth, and makes the lower 
and upper parts change place, The Rule 
a5 to Gardening in general is, that hot 
and dry Farth ſhould be tilled in Sum- 
mer, cither a lite before or while it 
Raine, or ſoon after, or where there 
is a lIikehhood of more, when it can be 
conveniently done, neither too often nor 
too deep; in hot Weather it muſt not 
be performed unleſs Water'd ſoon after: 
But for moiſt, cold and ſtrong Farth, 
It muſt never be tilled in time of Rain, 
but rather during the greateſt heats: 
And as frequent tillings hinder partly the 
goodneſs ot the Earth from being wa- 
ſted by the growth and nouriſhment of 
Wi Plants; fo in the times that Trees 
bloſſom, Vines ſhoot, c. it muſt not 
be done at all. 

With reſpect to Arable Land, tho? 
the Spade was antiently us'd as well as 
the Plough, yet the latter bcing found 
more expeditious and convenient, the 
other has grown out of uſe; of this 
Land there are reckoned 3 forts, 1. Such 
as is Claycy, ſtiff, cold and moiſt, which 
is generally thrice Plou;zhed, in the Spring, 
Summer, and at Sced-time for Wheat, 
and 4 times for Barley, if it be the firſt 
Gran {own after long reſting, which in 
molt places is not uſual : Theſe Plough- 
ings and Fallowings are very advantage- 
ous to the Soil, fince hereby the Ground 
by degrees is laid in {uch ridges as the 
Nature of it requires; for the more in 
number and the higher the ridges, the 
better they are for Wheat, which de- 
lights naturally in moiſt Ground, fo that 
it be laid dry and not ſubject to be drow- 
ned and over-glutted as in moiſt years, 
and it prevents blaſting very much : Tis 
a means likewife to make the Land light- 
er and fitter for the Seed to take Roo! 
in; becauſe clods are apt to diſſolve by 
being expos'd tothe Weather. and often 
broke by the Plough ; as alſo to Hill 
Weeds, to capacitate the Ground for re- 
ceiving the nitrous Dews, and heaven- 
Iv influences; they more ealily congeal- 
ing and fixing on a light Earth, than on 
a lad or heavy lump; and to defend the 
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Corn well from the extremitics of 
Weather, eſpecially cold Winds: x, 
the more uneven any piece of Land 

the better it bears ſuch Seaſons: Upon 
which account, in open Campains, voher 
the Land is dry, and the Husbandm er 
do not lay up their Ridges, as in othe; 
places, yet it is Harrow'd but little, 44 
left as rough as may be, for no oh; 
cauſe but to break the fleeting Wind 
In caſe Barley is intended to be {oy 
firſt therein, after the firſt fallowing . 
muſt lie over the Winter, that the Frog 
may the better temper it on the $ | 
time, when it is to be Ploughed again; 
if for Peaſe or Beans, once fallowing 
before the Winter ſerves the turn: Bu: 
if it has a good Sward or Turt upon ir, 
tis more adviſcable to Denſhire or bur: 
beat it the Summer before it is ſowe!, 
that being the more expeditious and ad. 
vantageous Method; for it ſpends the 
ſharp moiſture, kills the Weeds, and 
quickly brings the Land to a lively fine 
temper. 
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black Mould, or any other Colour that 
has lain long {or Paſture, till over-grown 
with Moſs, Weeds or the hke, (which 
will as ſoon grow on rich as poor Land, 
are eee by Ploughing, wl:ich 15 
not only a Medicine or Cure for it, bv! 
raiſes an immediate advantage; and much 
benefits the Lands for the future, in calc 
a Crop or two be taken of it at a time; 
and that it be laid down for Paſture 1. 
gain well foiled, or clſc ſown with of. 
Foin, Clover, &c. but if not, by foiling 
it only the year before it is laid down, 
it may yic'd good Graſs after the Cort 
is carry'd off, and ſo come to a Sward. 
The hard Land is to be laid in hcig!r, 
according as its inclinable to molitulc 
or drought, Ne broken, it it bc own 
with Peaſe the firſt year, ſaves one Plong: 
ing and a good part of the Herbage 116 
Summerbefore; it alſodeſtroysthe ee 
and better prepares the Ground tor any 
other Grain, 
3. As for poor and barren Land, the 
beſt and ſpecdieſt way to reduce It 10 
Tillage, ir it has lain long Untilled, aud 
has a Sward thercon, either of four 0:45 
or of Rules, Werde or ſich like, or 0: 
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heathy groſs Fern or Broom, whereby 
an ill juice has been contracted, injuri- 
ous to Vegetation, 1s to Burn-beat or 
Denſhire it: But this caution is to be ob- 
ſervd by the Husbandmen, that he be 
not too eaper to Sow it often, till the 
heart of the Land be drawn out, that 
it ſhould lie to reſt many years after, 
to gain a Sward again, neither muſt the 
Soi! made of the Straw be ſpent on other 
Lands, which piece of ill Husbandry is 
ſo generally uſed that it brings an il! 
Name on this part of Improvement; 
zhereas if we ſoil'd the Land, and laid 
it for Paſture, after two Crops; it would 
yield very good Graſs, or elſe be town 
with new Hay or Grafls. 

TILTLER or Tillar, (in Husbandry) 
a little Tiee left to grow till it be fel- 
able. 

TILLS, See Lentils. 

TILT H, the tiling, manuring, or 
improving of Land. 

TIMBER, Wood for Building 
When Timber or Boards are well Sea- 
ſon'd, or dry'd in the Sun or Air, and 
fad in their proper Places, the uſe of Line- 
ſeed Oil, or lach like fat Matter tends 
much to their preſervation and duration: 
Three or 4 anointings with the ſaid Oil 
proves very effectual, as has been expe- 
rimented in a Walnut- tree Table, where 
n inſtantly deſtroy d Millions of Worms, 
nd may alſo be practisd for Boxes, 
Bedſteds, Chairs, Tubes, Mathematical 
Inſtruments, c. Oil of Walnuts will 
coubtleſs have the ſame effect, as being 
1 ſweeter and better Varniſh, but Oil of 
Cedar or that of Funiper is recommen- 
ded above all. And farther, 'tis here 
worth the while to obſerve the Practice 
of the Hollanders, ho tor preſerving 
their Gates, Portcullices, Draw -bridges, 
duices, and other Timber expos'd to the 
Injuries of the Weather, coat them over 
with a mixture of Pitch and Tar, upon 
which they ſtrew Cockle and other 
Shells, beat almoſt to Powder, and min- 
ged with Sea-fand, which incruſtrates 
and arms it after a wonderful manner 
Aainſt all the Aſſaults of Wind and Wea- 
ther. Upon the felling of Timber be— 
fore the Sap is perfectly at reſt (accor- 
ling to Mr, Evelyn) it is very ſubject to 


TIM 


the rms; to prevent which inconve- 
nience, the following 15a molt approved 


Remedy. © Take common yellow Sul- 
fhur or Primſtone, and put it into a 
Cucurbit-glaſs, upon which pour ſo 
much of the ſtrongeſt Aqua- fortis, as 
may cover it 3 Fingers- breadth deep: 
Diſtil this Compound to drynels, 
which is done by 2 or 3 Rectiſications; 


bottom (being of a blackiſh or {ad red 
Colour) be laid on a Marble, or put 
intoa Glaſs where it will eaſily diſſolve 
into Oil: With this anoint what Tim- 
ber is either annoy'd with Heins, or to 
be preſerved from them. Tis a great 
and admirable Secret for tinging the 
Wood of an agrecable Colour fo as to 


C 
c 
* 
c 
© and let the Shu remaining at the 
* 
c 
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be waſl'd out by no Art, and ſuch a 


Preſervative of all forts of Timber; nay 
ot many other things allo, as Cables, 
Ropes, Maſts of Ships, Fiſhing-nets, eg. 
that it ſecures them from putretiCtion, 


either in Waters above the Earth, in the 
Air, Ice, Snow, during Summer or 


Winter, cc. 
Green Timber is very apt to ſplit and 


cleavewhen work'd up into Form, which 
in fine Buildings is a great Eye. ſore: 
For the cloſing of theſe Chaps and Cleits, 
this Expedient may ſerve to very good 
purpoſe ; firſt anoint and ſupple the 


Wainſcot with the Fat of powder'd Beef 


Broth, ſoaking it well in; then fill up 
the Gaps wiih a Spunge dipped into the 


ſame Fat, and do this twice over. Some 


Carfenters make uſe of Greaſe and Saw- 
duſt mixt together; but the former is 


«* ſo good a Method (ſays our Author) 
© that I have ſcen Wind-ſhock Timbey 
© ſo exquilitely cioſed, as not to be diſ- 
© cern'd were the detects were; but this 


muſt be perform'd while the Timber is 
Green. For other particulars, ſee Fel- 
ling, Pruning, Seaſoning, &c. of Tin 
ber. 


TIMBER of Furs, i. e. Fitches, 


Genets, Graves, Marterns, Sables, &c. 


is forty Skins; of other Skins 6 ſcore 


to the 100, 


To TIMBER, (in F:!conry) to 


neſtle or make a Neſt ; as Birds of prey 
do, 


TIMBER- 


T1 N 


TIMBER-Meaſzre, 43 Foot So- 
I'd make a Tun of Timber, and 56 Foot 
a Load. 

TIN, a Metal that comes near Sil— 
ver in Colour; but dilters very much in 
the ſigure of its Pore as allo in its So- 
liduy and Weight. The County of Corn- 
wall abounds in ſuch Mines; the Stones 
from which this Metal is work'd being 
{ome mrs found a Foot or 2 below the 
Surtace of he Earth, but moſt uſually 
between two Wails or Rocks (which 
are common.y of an Iron-colour, of lit- 
tle or no attnity wüh the Tin) in a 
Vern or Loud, as the Miners call it, from 
4 0 18 Inches broad, or thereabouts ; 
fornct.mes the Metal is rich or fat; at 
other imes Hungry and Starved; and 
the Pits are 40, 50, and ſometimes 60 
Fathom deep, or more; but the Load 
being very Rich and Good, above that 
is 10 Fa hot from iheGrals, or there- 
abouts, and a ſtrange Cavity below. 

Ti. ior the molt pit is incorporated 
with the ſtone and town in it. The 1iners 
break every individua, fone, and if there be 
any blackneism he Stoncs, they are ſaid 
to break out well (in their terms) and 
this black Stuff p:oduces the 7:2: Tho 
the Metal be made chieily of Stones; 
yet ſometimes tis as it were mixed with 
a ſmall gravelly Earth, jometimes white, 
but for the moſt part Red; and from 
this Earth it is cafily ſeparated, by bare 
waſting, but from the Stone not with- 
out much ſtamping. This Gravelly 
Tia they diſtinguiſh, from that which 
is gathered from the Stones, calling it 
Tryan-Jin, 100 Loads whereot, fea: ce 
equal in value 30 of tl er: Another 
fort they call tlie Aſrgultr/t-ove, and being 
mixed together, the Anidice may be 
eaſily known by its Glittering, yet fad 
b ownncis, with vhich it vill ſoon co- 
lour your Fingers. But if there's any 

t in melting the 21. it does 
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tundick left 
it much prejudice, making it thick and 
muddy; it ſcems to be a kind of Sul- 
phur: Lire only ſeparates it from the 
Tin, and caules it to ſteam out in 
Smoak. | 

Beſides the fore- mentioned 
c. found in Tin 1905 end 


LES 


il 


Stones, 
imbodv'd 


with the Tin, there is 2 ſ0 a Spar, mix 


N 


ed with this Metal, as is common 
with Lead and Copper ; it appears #4. 
quently of a ſhining whitiſh Subſtan ee. 
and occaſions a white Froth upon +. 
Water, in waſhing; when fir{l hen 
out of the Earth tis ſoft and ti., WM" 
but ſoon after grows ſomewhat hard. 
it is ſeldom found growing, but oni 
ſticking to the Metal: The Miners c 


it white Spar; and teme think it i; 11. MI #? 
Mother and nouriſher ot the Metal: Ti. WM 
beſt Ore is that which is in San WM ft" 
and next to this, that which has bi, 
Spar in it. - - 


As for the working of the Ore, ti; 


i) 


done in this manner; the Stones bean 


as before, are brought to a Mill, cab ee * 
the Stanping-Mill, which goes by Wi. 
ter, with ſuch Stampers as Papcr- yu 
have. The Stones are ſo diſpoſed, as by by 
degrees to be waſhed into a Litten-Buy 0 
with Holes, into which the Stampers ll 
fall, by which means they are beat pre. 0 
ty ſmall, and by the Water continually ll © 
paſſiug thro' the Box, the Ore vhro' i; © 
weight, falls cloſc by the Mill, and the n 
Parts not metalline, which the Wo. ſt 
men call Cauſalty, are wath'd away e 
the Water: Then they take that wil 
falls cloſe by the Mill, and ſo di{pote 1 0 
in the ftiid Mill, that the Water my 
once more drive it, to make a bc:1:i 
leparation of the Cauſaliy: Next tle 
dry it in a Furnace, on Iron-Plates, adi ; 
Grind it very fine in a Crafing-Nill, with '*! 
Stones common on the Hills of that Coun WW 
try; after this, they waſh it again e. ta 
fore, then dry it a little, and carry it (al: - 
of all thus titted to the Furnace, termel * 
a Blowi:g-honfe and there Melt and. Ci!“ 
There iwims on the Metal, when it tut Fir 
out cf the Furnace, a Scum which the "Id 
cail Drvis, much like to Slag, or Dro ©: 
of Iron, which being melted down wit il», © 
treſh Ore, runs into Metal. The Ca Me: 
falty they throw in Heaps upon Barxl . | 
which in 6 or 7 Years they fetch ori © 
again, and make it worth their L wa 
bour. Tp 
TIN-GLASS, a Metallick Matte 1 


white, ſinooth, and like Tin; but ha 
briitie, and diſpoſed into Facets or 1! 
ning ſcales, as it were pieces of Gil 


whence it has its Name, 15 
Wo 
FI! 
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TIN-WORKS, and Tin-Stone: : 
The ic lye moſtly in the Dutchy ot Corn- 
wal, of which vaſt profit is made; where 
the Load (as they cal it) of I lye 
right down, the Iinners tolow it ſome- 
tunes to the depth of 40 or 50 Fathom, 
and the V they 1mk, the greater 
they find the Load ; but their Labour i is 
0 hard and tedious, that they cannot 
work above 4 hours in a day: And as 
they dig their Load ſloap- wiſe under the 
Ground ; the Air at length weil vot yield 
them breathing, til! they tink a ſhatt. 
that is. an hole Perpendicular down to 
har place from the top or ſurface of the [: 
Farth, and tho” the Light be juſt then 
over their Heads, yet the Pit is ſtill fo 
dark that they are fain to Work molt 

by Candie-Light. In their paſſive under 
Coun they ſometimes meet with very 
looſe Earth, and ſometimes extreme 
bad Rock, whereof now and then a 
good wot k man will ſcarce be able to hew 
tbove a Foot in a Week. Sometimes they 
meet with great Streams of Water and 
finking damps, that for the preſent diſ- 
order them. 

When they have carried their Work 
o far, as to bring the Iin-Stone out of 
the Works above Ground they break it 
in pieces with Hammers, and Stamp it 
in a Mill, to ſmaller pieces; but in caſe 
i be moiſt they dry it by the Fire in an I- 
ron-Cradle, and afterwards grind it to a 
fire Sand; which being laid in Water, 
that runs over it, bas all the Earth waſh- 
ed from it, and then *tis called black 
Iii; which is carried to the Blowing- 
llouſe where tis Melted by a Charcoal- 
Fire, bown by a great pair of Bellows, 
moved by a W ater-Wheel, and then *tis 
Civned; but the ſoft Tin, is more worth 
ob the 2.3 now a Foot of Black-Tir is in 
Meaſure 2 Gaions, but the Weight of it 

'5 wncertain, and according to the good- 

nfs thercot; A Foot of good Moor-Iin, 
which. | is held the beſt, will weigh a- 
tout 8 co Pounds weight; : a Foot of the 

Mife-Iin, which is meancr, 52 Pounds, 
ind of the worſt Fo pounds; and 2 
Pounds of good black Jin, being 


melted, wil! Sick one pound of White 
113, 


* © 
TIN-WORM, is 2 fall Red 
im, round and full of Legs, much 
like a Hag. louſe, which will be Creep- 
ing in Summer among the Graſs, and 
Poiſons the Bcalt that eats | thereokt, 


| cauſing him $:44on! y co (weil, ſo that it 


a proper Remedy be not appiy'd he'll 
dye in 24 hours. The Cure is, 1. Take 
a quantity of St17e, and having mingled 
it well with ſome Salt, give it as a 
Drench ; ſoon atter Chale him till he 
Scower, and he will recover. 2. *ome 
take a good handtul of herb Reberr, 
which being chopt ſmall, bruiſed well, 

nd mixt with Ate or Beer, they give 
it the Beaſt. 5. Others take the Earth 
of Ant-hills, and mix the 12me with V;- 
negar, for that purpole. 

To TIRE, to drels, to weary, t 
be or grow weary. 

TIRING of a Horſe. If this be- 
falls him in Journey ing or any Huntin 
Match, or the like, the belt help {or 
him, is to give him warm Wine to 
Drink, and to let him Blood in the 
Mouth; to ſuffer him to lick up and 
to iwallow the fame; then if you come 
where any Nettles are, rub his Mouth 
and Sheath well therewith; afterwards, 
gently ride him to the reſting-place ; 
chere ſet lim up very warm, and be- 
fore you go to Bed, give him 6 Spoon- 
fuls of Aqua- vitæ, With as much Pro- 
vender as he will eat; next Morning 
rub his Legs with Sheeps -ſoot Oil, and it 
will bring freſh agility to his Lirabs. 
Others let their Horte blood in the Neck- 
Vein ; the next Day give him a Clyſter, 
with an Ounce and a halt of Sal Poly- 
eum. and the Day after make him 
drink a Pound and a halt of Olive Oil. 
keeping him biidled 2 hours before, and 
as long after. 

TIRING (in Falconry) is a piv- 
ing the Hawk a Leg or Pinnion of a 
Pullet to pluck ar. 

TIT, a little Horſe, and ſome call 
a Hoife of a middling Size a double 
111. 

TIT-LARK, a Bird much fan- 
cied for his Whisking, Turring and 
Chewing, ſinging moſt like the Cana- 
ry: Bird of any Bud whatever, but he 1s 

very 
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very ſhort in bis Song, and has no vari- 
ety, He's a Companion of the Night- 
ingale, appearing at that time of the 
Year the latter does, which is the be- 
ginning of April, and leaves us the zd 
or 4th of September ; he is to be fed 
alter the fame manner as the Nightingale 
when firſt taken: There is no taking of 
the old ones but by a Net, ſuch as you 
catch all other Birds with: At firſt he 
muſt be crammed; for he will not 
feed himſelf, becauſe he always feeds 
upon live Meat in the ficid, as not being 
acquainted with the Meat that we offer 
him; but when he comes to -feed of 
himſelf he'll eat MHood-Larks Meat, or 
almoſt any other. He is much of the 
Nature of the Nightingale, tor he grows 
exceeding Fat, yet will not faſt as the 
Nizh;imgale does, but eats his Meat tho 
he be never ſo Fat: The hen makes her 
Neſt about the latter end of April, and 
has young by the middle of May; al- 
ways breeding in the Ground by a Pond 
fide, or Ditch ſide, or in a Garden in 
high Graſs; ſhe makes her Neſt of dead 
Graſs, and a few {mall Roots; com- 
monly lays 6 Eggs, or 5 at the leaſt; 
and feeds her Young with Caterpillars 
and Flies: Theſe Birds are very eaſily 
brought up, being hardy and not ſub- 
ject to Colds and Cramps as other Birds 
are, but livelong if preſerved with Care. 
TOAD-FLAX and Wild-Flax; 
(in Latin Linaria) the latter of theſc 
Plants is of two ſorts. 1. Wild- Flax 
with a white Flower, broader Leaved 
than the common Flax, with many 
white Flowers at top, lined with pur- 
ple, whoſe Root wil abide many years; 
and tho' the Branches die in the Winter, 
new will come up in the Spring. 2. 
That with a yellow Flower, the Stalks 
of which are reddiſh, Flowers yellow, 
Sceds b.ack, but not ſhining, and Roots 
durable. And for the other, *tis di- 
ſtinguiſhed, 1. Into Toad-Flax, that is 
narrow Leaved, greeniſh, and ſnipt a- 
bout the Edges with ſpiked Flowers, 
heelleſs behind, of a ſadder Purple, or 
pale Violet, with a yellow ſpot in the 
gaping. place of the Flower : The Secd 
is ſmall, flat and greeniſh, and the Root 
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dies as ſoon as the Sced is ripe, » | 
The ſweet- ſcented purple with Lare, 


Jiu on the Ground, and a ſtalx p 
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Centaury, and yellow Flowered, 
Broom Tozd-Flax, buſh leaved, and . 


ling up with an upright ſtalk, green- 


leaved, with Redd1ſh Flowers at 1}. 
Joints, and ſmall blackiſh Sceds. 

The time of then flowering is in 
July and Auguſt, and the Sced is rte 
ſoon after: Such whoſe Roots abi 
the Winter, are fit to be ſet togethe-, 
the reſt to be ſowed with Seedlings, in 
ſome place open to the Sun : They come 
up dry and require but ſmall Attcn- 
dance. 

TOBACCO, a well known Plan, 
ſo calld from Tobago one of the Carib- 
bee-Iflands in America, from whence it 
was firſt brought ivto England by Sir 
Francis Drake's Mariners: The Smoak 
of it taken in Pipes is now every where 


in much requeſt, as being effectual to | 


ſtop Rheums, to diſpoſe for Reſt, to 
take off Wearinels, *c 

TOD of #ooll, the quantity ol 28 
Pounds, or 2 Store, | 

TOE BEFORE and Ormartey be- 
bind, (among Farriers) a Rule to be ob- 
ſerved in the Shooing of Horſes, or a: 
tis commonly ſaid Before behind, Be- 
hind before. By Toe before is meant, 
that you may pive the Nails a good 
hold upon the Toes of the Fore fect; 
becauſe there the Horn is very thick, 
which it is not in the Quarters of the 
Fore-feet; for there the horn is thin, and 
ou would hazard the pricking your 
— See Quarter behind and Oper; 
a Horſe's heels. 

TOFT, a Grove of trees. 

TOILES, Snares or Nets {:t 
by Huntſmen for the catching ot wi. 
Beaſts, 

TOISE, a Meaſure containing ix 
Foot in length; a Fathom. 

TO LL, is either 1. a liberty to bv} 
and ſell within the bounds of a Manour; 


OF 
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or 2. a tribute or Cuſtom paid for Pal- 
ge, c. 

TOLL-CORN, Corn taken for 
toll or Grinding in a Mill. 

TOL L-T UR N, a Toll paid 
at the return of Cattle from Fairs 
or Markcts, though they were not 
Sold. 

TONGUE of a Horſe ſhould be 
ſmall, otherwiſe it will be difficult to 
keep the Bitt from preſſing it, Which 
cauling the tongue to extend over his 
Parrs and cover them, will render his 
feeling ot the preſſure of the Bit dull, 
by hind'ring its operation and effect up- 
on the Barrs. 

TONGUE-HURT, betals a Horſe 
by Accident, or with a Bit, Halter, or 
the like: To Cure it, ſome boil in Wa- 
ter Leaves of 1/Jod-b:nd, Primroſe, Black- 
terry, and Knot-graſs, with ſome Honey, 
adding a little Alium, and 2 or 3 times 
a Day waſh the Sore with a Clout tied 
upon a piece of Stick, dipt in this Li- 
quor being luke- warm: Or take Afel. ro- 
ſatum and anoint therewith; but when- 
erer you dreſs either Tongue or Mouth, 
be ſure to tie the Horſe up to the Rack 


for an Hour after it. Others take red 


Honey, the Marrow of powder'd Pork, 
Juice Lime and Pepper, made into 
hne Powder, of each a like Quantity, 
boiled together till they come to an 
Ointment, and rub the Part with it 
twice a Oy: For a particular 
Receipt, take half an ounce of Arman, 
and put it into the Fire till it become 
red-hot ; then take out and brat it into 
1 very fine Powder: Afterwards take a 
Saucer full of live Honey, with a pint of 
(Vhite-wine, mix and ſteep theſe with 
the Powder, and let them all boil over 
the Fire, keeping it ſtirring ; then taking 
oft to cool, waſh the Yongue Morn- 
ng and Evening till it be whole, 

TONNAGE, ſee Junnnage. 
TORMENTIL, or Engliſh SE T- 
FOIL, an Herb of a binding and dry- 
ing Quality, good againſt griping of the 
Cuts, the Plague aud other malignant 
Di&afes. 

TOWERING long forezht, a Dif- 
calc in Cattel, proceeding from poverty 


TRA a 


|are, that they look frozenly on their 


ſides, their Hides ſtick (aſt to their Backs, 
and their Eyes tink in their Heads; they 
do not chew the Cud, but be by them- 
{elves, and have no regard tor their Fel- 
lows: In order to Cure this Malady, 
take Rye, Hyſſop, Sage, Feverfew, Sou- 
thern-wood, Roſemary, of each an hand- 
ful, chop theſe ſmall and put them into 
a quai c of ſtrong Ale or Beer; ſtir all 
together, and then ſtrain the Herbs as 
much as is poſſible from the Ale; Al- 
ter yards“ Take long Pepper, Fenugreek, 
* Turmerick and Anis: ſced, all made into 
* Powder, with 2 penny-worth of Sal- 
et- Oil: Mix theſe Ingredients with the 
Juice of your Herbs and Ale, and give 
the Drench milk-warm to the Beaft. 
It he be weak and far ſpent, you mußt. 
cut him in the Dew-lap, putting in 
{ome Bear's-foor or Spear-graſs, with 
Salt and Bitter, whereupon he will 
mend torthwith. 

TOWRUS, (among Hunters) 2 
Roe-buck eager tor copu/atton is {aid to 
go to his Towrs. 

To TOW7. or TOZE MWool!, is 
to card or diess it. 

TRACE of à Hare, is her Footing 
in the Snow, diſtinct from her other 
Treadings, call'd Donbling, Soring, and 
Prickizg ; which fee ſeverally. 

TRACES, are allo the tracts ef 
ravenous Beaſts, as Wolves, wid Beate, 
exc. Alſo the Harneſs of Draught Hor - 
{es, 

TRACK, aFoot-ſtep or Foot-printy 
the Rut of a Coach- Wheel, the mark 
of any thing. 

TRACT, an extent of Ground or 
of a County; a ſpace of time, a ſma!} 
treatiſe or Diſcourſe: Among Hunt ſme: , 
the tooting of a wild Boar. 

TRAIN. the attendance of a great 
Perſon, the trail of a Gown or Robe 
of State. In Falconry, the trail of 2 

lawk. 

TRANMEL, an Inſtrument to make 
an Horilc Amble ; which is thus form'd. 
1, The tide Ropes are to be made of 
the beſt, fineſt and ſtrongeſt Pack-thread, 
ſuch as the Turkey thread, and twiſted 
by the Rope-maker into a delicate ſtrong 


and leanneſs of Fleſh z the ſigus of which Cord, pet at the utmoſt, not above the 
: bipneſs 
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bigneſs of a ſmall Jack-Line, with a 
Nooſe or Loop at each end, as ſtrong 
as poſſibly can be made; neither ſhouid 
they be twined too hard, but gentle and 
with. an yielding quality, which will 
bring on the Motion more ealily, and 
keep the Tramel from breaking : Now 
thele ſide Ropes mult be 36 Inches in 
length, for a Horſe of an ordinary Sta- 
ture, and longer or ſhorter according to 
his Size, and 1o equal one with another, 
that no difference may be ſpiced. 2. 
The Hoſe, which mult be placed in the 
{mall of the fore-Leg, and the ſmall 
of the hinder- Leg above the Paſtern- joint; 


they are to be made of fine Girth-wcb, 


which is {oft and pliant, and joyned 
with double Cotton : Over the Girth- 
web muſt be f.ſten'd ſtrong tabbs of 
white Neats-Leather, welltallowed, ſui- 
ted to an even length, and ſtamped with 
holes of equal diſtance, which may paſs 
through the Nooſes of the 3 
and be made longer or ſhorter at plea- 
ſure, with very ſtrong Buckles. The 
ſaid Hoſe are alſo to be made faſt about 
the Horſe's Legs with {mall Buckles; 
now theſe Hoſe of Girth ſhould be 4 
Inches in length, and the long tabbs with 
the large Buckles 10 Inches. 3. The 
Back-band which is of no other uſe but 
to bear up the ſide. ropes, ſhould, if you 
Tramel all 4 Legs, be made ot fine Girth- 
web, ard lined with Cotton; but if you 
Tramel but one fide, then an ordinary 
tape will ierve, being ſure that it carries 
the Side-ropes in an even line, without 
either riſing or falling; tor if it riſe it 
ſhortens the Side-rope, and if it falls, it 
runs a risk of Intangling. 

In order to uſe the TJramel, when 
you have brought the Horſe into 
an even ſmooth Path, having the 
Horle made faſt about his Legs, un- 
tic the long tabs of the near Fore- 
leg and near hinder-Leg ; then put to 
them the Side-rope, and ſee that he 
ſtand at that juſt proportion which Na- 
ture her ſelf has formed him in, with- 
out cither ſtraining or enlarging his 
Members; and in that even and juſt 
length, ſlay the Side-rope by the ſmall 
tape faſten'd up to the Saddle; then with 


your hand on the Bridle, ſtraightening 
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his head, put him gently forward, and 
(if there be occation) have the help of , 
by-{tander to put him forward alſo, and 
{ force lim to amble up and doven 
the Road, with all the pentlencf; thus 
may be, ſuffering him to take his own 
time, that thereby he may come to ne 
underſtanding of his Reſtraint, and your 
Will for the pertor mance of the motion; 
and tho' he ſnapper or ſtumble, or per. 
haps tail now and then, yet it matter; 
not; do you only fiay his head, give 
him leave to riſe, and put him for- 
ward again with all gentleneſs, till find- 
in his oven fault and underſtanding the 
motion, he will become periect, and 
amble in your hand to your fatisfactian, 
For the doing thereof, with more case 
and leſs amazement to the Horſe, it i; 
not amiſs in his firſt tramelling, that 
you give the Side ropes more leugth 
than ordinary, both that the twitches 
may be leis ſudden, and the motion 
coming more gently, the horſe may 
ſooner apprehend it: But as ſoon as he 
comes to any perfeCtneſs, put the Side- 
ropes inſtantly to their true length; for 
an Inch too long is a Foot too flow in 
the pace, and an Inch too ſhort cauſes 
rolling, a twitching up of the Legs, 
and indeed a kind of downright Ilat. 
ing. 

When the Horſe will amble thus in 
your hand perfectly, with the tramel on 
one ſide, you may then change it to the 
other fide, and make him amble in 
your hand as before; and thus you ore 
to do, changing from one fide to ano- 
ther, till with this half tramel, he will 
run and amble in your hand, without 
ſnappering or ſtumbling, both reai.y 
and ſwiftly: This being attained to, 
which cannot be above two or hie 
hcurs Labour, it there be any tractau.c- 
nets, you may put on the whole tame 
with the broad flat Back- band, tram«!- 
ling both ſides equally, and fo run him 
in the hand, at the utmoſt length of the 
Bridle, along the Road {everal times, 
then pauſe, cheriſh, and to it again; thus 
ply him till you have brought him to 
amble ſwiftly, truly, and readily, when 
where, and how you pleaſe; then pat 
him upon uneven and uncertain Ways 
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25 up- hill and down-hill where there 
ace Clots and Roughneſs and where 
there is hollowyneſs and talſe T1cading. 

When he is perfect in your ha d up- 
on all thete motions, you may ſet a BO 
or Groom upon his Back making the 
Horſe amble under him, while you ſtay 
his head to prevent danger, or to {cc 
bow he ſtrikes. 

After that mount your (elf, and with 
all gentleneſs, encreaſe his pace more 
and more, till he become perfect; and 
as you did before with your hand, fo do 
now on his Back, firt with the halt 
tramel, then with the whole, changing 
the tramel often from one ſide to the 
other, and alſo alter Grounds; which 
ſhould be done two or three times a 
Day: As ſoon as the Horſe is brought 
to perfection, you may take away the 
tramel and exerciſe him without it; but 
et it be done upon the High-way, and 
not in a private ſmooth Road, which 
aflords but a deceiptful Pace, and will 
be lett upon every ſmall Wearineſs: Pace 
him theretore on the High-way, three, 
tour, or five Miles in a Morning; and 
in caſe you find him through M carineſs, 
Ignorance, or Peeviſhneſs, inclined to 
forſake his Gate; ever carrying the half 
tramel in your Pocker, a-light and put 
it on; continue to exerciſe him, giving 
lim eaſe now and then, and at lat 
bring him home in his true Pace. 

TRAMEL or Trammel, is taken 
in many Places for an Iron moveable 
inſtrument in Chimneys to hang Pots 
over the Fire. 

T RAMEL- NE T, a long Net to 
take great and ſmall Fowll with by 
Night, in Champion-Countrics, much 
like the Net uſed for the Low- Bell, 
both in ſllape, bigneſs, and Maſhes: It is 
to be ſpread on the Ground, ſo as the 
nether or farther end of it, Plumbed 
with ſmall Plummets of Lead, may lye 
looſe thereon, then bearing up the other 
Part by the ſtrength of Men at the fore- 
moſt ends, only trail it a long the 
Ground, not ſuffering that end which 
s born up to come near the Ground, 
by at leaft a yard; that done, at 
eich fide ot the Net mult be carried 
great blazing Lights of Fire, by which 
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Men ſhould go to raiſe the Birds, and 
as they rite under the Net, fo take 
them; after which manner you may 
pats over the whoie Corn-ficld, or other 
Champion-ground. Sce Tow- Bell and 
Hand- Net. 

TRANSPLANT ING Toreft - Trees. 
We ſhould preſerve the Reots, and e- 
ſpecially the Earth that cleaves to the 
ſmalleſt Fibres, and not ſhake it off or 
cut them ſhorter, as moſt Gard'ners do; 
for theſe tender hairs are the Mouths 
which ſuck Nouriſhment and transtuſe 
it into the Tree. The Pits and Foſſes 
into which you tranſplant ſhould be 
left open ſometimes to Rain, Froſt and 
Sun, to diſſolve the compacted Salt. 
render the Earth triable, and quality i: 
for nouriſhing the Tree. This may be 
done in ſome degree by burning Straw 
in the new Pits, and drenching the 
Mould with Water in over dry Scaſons, 
and by enriching barren Ground with 
proper Manure. Plizy vas of opinion 
that no tree ſhould be remov'd under 2 
years old, or above three, Cato would 
have none tranſplanted lels than 5 fin- 
oers in Diameter, but we are not to 
{lay ſo long for thoſe we :aiſe of Secd- 
lings, (Sce Semmary.) Tranſpam thoſe 
you ficd agree leaſt with the place, or 
elſe Copſe the Starvel ings in the places 
where they are newly Sowyn. 

The diſtances of tranſplanted Trees, 
muſt be proportion'd to the breadth and 
lenoth of the Walks and Avenues and 
ſuch as arc apter to ſpread than mount, 
as the Oak, Beach, Walnut, &c. are to 
be diſpos'd at wider Intervals. The 
quality of the Soil is alſo o be regard- 
ed. Trees that affect cold and moiſt 
Grounds, if planted in hot and dry places 
muſt be ſet in a cloſer order, but trees 
that love dry Grounds at a ſtraiter di- 
ſtance ; the Situation ſhouid alſo be con- 
ſider'd, and whether they are expos d to 
impetuous Winds. 3 

For the preſervation and ſtability of 
tranſplanted trees, againſt Winds and 
Cattle; thoſe planted in Copſes and large 
Woods are ſufficiently defended by their 
Mounds and cloſe order; but when ex- 
pos'd in ſingle rows, impale them with 
three good quarter - ſtakes of compleat 
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length, {ct triangular, and faſten d to one 
another by ſhort picces above, and be- 
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neath, in which a few Brambics being 
ſtuck ſecure them, without that ſretting 
to which trees are liable that are only 
ſingle- ſtalk'd and buſh'd, Where Cattle 
don't come, a good picce of Rope ticd 
about the Neck of the trees upon a 
Wiſp of Straw preſerves them from 
galling, and the other end tightly ſtrain- 
ed to a Hook or Peg in the Ground, 
ſufficiently fecurcs the trees againſt We- 
ſtern blaſts, and the Winds of other 
Quarters ſeidom trouble them. It 
theſe Cords be well pitched they will 
laſt many Years. See Evelyn of Foreſt-Trees. 

To tranſplant old trees was efteem'd 
ſo difficult, that Veterem Arborem tranſ 
plantare, was Proverbially applied to de- 
note any difficult Enterprize, yet Count 
Maurice, Governour of Hraſil tor the 
Hollanders, tranſplanted a Grove of 600 
Cocao Trees of 80 years growth, and 50 
foot high, to the neareſt Bough, to his 
Paradite of Friburg, having watted them 
4 long Miles upon Floats and Engincs. 
Aſonſieur de Fiat, a Marſhal of France 
did the like with {ome Huge Oaks at 
Fiat, arid a great Perſon in Devonſhire 
tran{planted Oats as big as 12 Oxen 
could draw, to ſupply a defect in an 
Avenue to his Houſe: The Lord Fitz- 
haraing remov'd large Oak thus, He 
choſe a tree as big as a Man's thigh, and 
cut thro' all the Collateral Roots, till 

ith a competent ſtrength the tree 
could be forced down upon ong fide, 
ſo as to come with the Ax at the tap- 
root: Which being cut off, he rcdrefs'd 
the tree, and let it ſtand covered about 
win the Mud Icoſen'd trom it till 
next year, or lor ger, and took it up at 
a fit Scaſon, when it had drawn new 
tender Roots, apt to take, and ſuffici- 
ent for the tree. Pliny mentions it as 
Common to re-eſtabliſh huge trees 
blown down, and having part of their 
Roots torn off. To facilitate the re— 
moval of ſuch trees, or rare Plants for 
adorning a particular place; a little be- 
tore the hard Froſts trench about the 
tree, at ſuck a diſtance from the Stem as 
you judge ſufficient tor the Root; dig ſo 
deep as moſt to undermine it, place 
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blocks and quarters of Wood to ſuſtain the 
Karth, and caſt in as much Water as may 
fill the trench, or ſuſficiently wet it, un- 
leſs the ground were very moiſt befo;e- 
Thus let it ſtand till ſome hard Froſt bind 
it firmly to the Roots, and then convey 
it to its new ſtation, which may be pre- 
ferv'd from Freezing by laying ſtore ot 
warm Litter in it; and ſo cloſe the Mould 
the better to the ſtraggling Fibres, p!a- 
cing what you take out about it: But 
in caſe the Mould about it be ſo weight 
as not to be remov'd by an ordinary force, 
it may be rais'd with a Crane or Pulley, 
hanging between a Triangle ot 3 ſtrong 
and tall Limbs united at the top, whete 
the Pulley is taſten'd, as the Cables are 
to be under the Quarters which bear the 
Earth about the Roots; by this means 
you may weigh up and place the whole 
weighty Clod upon a Trundle to be con- 
vey'd where you pleaſe, letting it down 
perpendicularly into the Pace by the 
help of the aforeſaid Engine. According 
to this Method you may tranſplaut Trees 
of a wonderful Stature without the leaſt 
giſorder, and many times without top— 
ping, which is of Importance, Whcie 
it is practis d to ſupply a detect, 
TRANSPLANTING-Seedlng:: 
ln October after one Summers growth 
in the Seed--plots, you mult pull up uch 
of your Crab- Apple, or Pear-Seedlings, 
as you find grown above a Foot in 
height with your hand, and tranjp.int 
them into the Nurſery, leaving the reſt 
to remain in the Sced- plot till another 
year: As for thoſe from Stones they 
need not be removed, but inoculated in 
the Seminary, When they are drawn 
up, cut off the ſprigs from about the 
top, and ſtripgs from about the roots, 
and ſnip off the Extremitics both of the 
top, that it may not run too taſt up- 
wards, and of the tap or Heart-100t, that 
it may not pats directiy downwards, leſt it 
run tarther than the good Soil, but may 
be more apt to {pread its Roots It 
breadth. The Soil ſhould be of 9004 
fertile dry Earth, not over-ricy aud e: 
very bed that is made for ſetting theſe 
Plants in, is to be about 2 Foot broad, 
and room enough leit berween them 
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a Foot or more diſtant, from each o-] TRANSPORTING of Fruit: 
ther on every bed, by drawing a line, [For the cariying of Fruit to Market, 
and pricking holes a full Foot aſunder; che. Apricocks, Peaches, Figs, Cherries, 
let the holes be ſo deep that it the Roots Strawberries, Rasberries, &. require 
be not very long, you may ſet your | Water-carriage, or to be carry'd on 
Plants deeper in the Ground at leaſt 2 | Men's Backs: But for Peaches or Apri- 
fingers-breadth, than they grew in the cocks, they ſhou!d be laid on that part 
Seed- plot. Cloſe the Mould about them, from whence the Stalks grow, with- 
and it a dry time Water them the fame j out touching ene another, or be put 


day; old Fern is beſt to cover the Bedsjon a bed ot Moſs, Fern or Leaves, or 


; * | . . . 
withal either Summer or Winter, and be wrapped up in Vine-leaves; and in 


as the old rots put new in the room] caſe ſeveral Beds be laid one upon ano- 
thereof: It any of the Plants hoot up- ther, a good quantity of Moſs ought to 
right, top them early in the year, Which] be ſet between them. 2. Rasberries 
will make them grow bigger bo- and Strawberries are commonly put in- 
died. and beome ſooner ready for grafting. to {mall Baskets, made on purpoſe for 

It there is a deſign to raiſe any Stocks, them, and the Leaves laid at top and 
'0 be ſet out in Fields before they are] bottom, and ſtuffed by the ſides. 3. 
gratted. there is no neceſſity to lop them | Figs are very tender, and therefore e- 
pon their firſt Removal till they ate very Fig Mould be wrapped in a Leaf, 
zoon high enough to ſtand in the, and ſmall Partitions made with Splin- 
tie'ds: When they ſpread their Roots] ters, like the bottom of Sieves, 10 45 
and run out downwards, as in Gravel-{ they may not lye one upon another. 4. 
ground, (if any be reſerved for this! Plums may be put into a Basket, with- 
uic,) the beſt way is to chooſe ſuch as out any other Ceremony than the lay- 
grow ſtraight, and at a convenient di- ing of Leaves at bottom and top. F. 
tance one from another, which may be | Apples and Pears are uſually pack'd up 
done by drawing thoſe that are of; in Baskets or Hampers, with a ſuffici- 


ature fit to be tranſplanted, from a- {ent quantity of Straw at the top and 
mong them, the firſt 2 years. And bottom. 


whether theſe be removed into the] TRAPPINGS, are thoſe Lea 
Nurſery, or left to remain in the Se- thers which hang on a Horle's Buttochs, 
minary, you ſhould dreſs them once or] and are generally ſet with White and 
twice a year, by cutting off the biggeſt | Yellow Stud- Nails. 

ſide- branches; to haſten their growing! T RAPS: By the following Fi- 
tall, but leaving ſome ſmall ſ:de-branches; | gures are repreſented ſuch Traps as 
tor this cauſes them to thrive in big- are made for the taking of Ficjd- Rats, 
neſs the more, which is neceſſary, ol ag 


they become too weak to bear a top. 
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In order to direct you how to malte. mark an Inch and a half with a pi 
of Compaſſes; ict one Foot thereof 
the Edge G, and carry the other over 
the line g. Y, to the point g. and from 
thence placing one foot of the Compal. 
ſes at D, make one point or mark at !!:2 
Letter E, to druww a line from thence '- | 


ſet and bait them, obſerve the Model 
and Figure, and by that vou may re- 
gulate your ſelf: Get a piece of Pipe- 
ſtaff two Foot and an half long from the 
end C, D. and fix Inches broad ; then 
take a piece out of it from the pointed 


Ine g, , about 10 Inches, and alſo qz do the very ame on the other Pa. 
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of the board, C, F, ; witha fine Saw, 
cut out your Board by the Lines o, . 
and d, i, and ſo take off the piece G, I; 
having gone thus far, make a little kind 
of Gutter or Channel, along the thick- 
neſs of your Board with a {mal} Kuife, 
juſt where the picce was taken out, and 
nail a piece of ſtrong Wood E, F, about 
half an Inch broad over the two bran- 
ches C, D, to ſtrengthen them, as like- 
wile to hoid the Cord. which is to bend 
and ſet the Gin: Next cut a piece of 
Pipe-laff as H, G, I, a little bigger than 
the Exciſion, or Part cut oft, and form 
it ſo that it may flip in and out by the 
Gutters you made in the thickneſs of 
the main picce, from whence you cut 
the piece firſt mentioned. 

Now this piece had need be 3 or 4. 
Inches longer than that you cut out, and 
in the room thereof this latter is to be 
placed, and the other end I, may be 
lloped to'a point; at the end of it bore 
a {mall hole n, a- croſs tlie Board, and put 
therein a ſtrong wcell-twiſted Cord; you 
ſhould likevviſe have a piece of Holly, a- 
bout three Foot and an half long, as AI. 
X, N, and as thick as one's Finger, if it 
were of ſtrong round Whale-bone, 11 
would do well; which bend like a Bow, 
and at the end Af, tie a ſtrong Pack- 
thread, which is to paſs thro' the hole u, 
of the end i, of the Moving - piece I, G, 
I, and from thence tie it to the other 
end u, of your Rod or Holm: Then get 
three little pieces of Wood as K, f, 6, 
ſomewhat leſs than one's little Finger, 
and place them in the hole, made 6 In- 
ches from the Part cut out; that done, 
ſet the middle of your Bow upon your 
main piece of Pipe-ſlaf}, at the letter K, 
io as one of the three Crooks may be juſt 
at X, and the other two at 6 f, and be- 
tween them three your Bow muſt be 
held night and firm; after that, tie a 
ſtrong Cord at the ſtaff E F, at the let- 
ter 6, and at the other end a little ſtick, 
co, 2 Inches long, and halt as big as one's 
little Finger: The ſaid Cord from the 
Letter G, to this laſt mentioned ſtick, 
mult not exceed 6 Inches in length; but 
you ſhould have another little ſtick Fc, 
8 Inches long, yet no bigger than the 
tormer; which rye with a Cord at the 
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| middle of your Bow K, in ſuch a man- 


ner that it may turn to what fide you 
pleaſe: The other end of the faid Stick 
muſt have a Notch made on it, as c, near 
which you are to tye your Bait ; the 
Stick Fc, and the Packthread G, o c, 
muſt be of a convenient lenpth fo as the 
piece of Wood Ho, G, I, may bedrawn 
and ſtaid by the little Stick o c, whereof 
the end o, is to be placed againſt the end 
H, and the other end E, into the Notch 
of the Stick f 6; by which means it 
makes up a kind of a Window, or en- 
trance about the bigneſs ot 2 Inches and 
an half or 3 Inches, as is repreſented by 
the Letters a, o, c, in the {ſecond Figure: 
The Bow Af, K, N, ought to be ſo bent, 
that when *tis drawn, as you ſee in the 
fieſt Figure, the ends M, N, may be in 
a direct Line, with your ſtrength'ning 
piece E, F; the firſt of the Figures is to 
ſhew the Form of the main Piece, as 
likewiſe the running one: The end 4, of 
the ſaid main Piece muſt be ſharpen'd to 
the intent you way either {et it againſt 
the Wall, or againſt the Ground when 
you bend it; and about 8 Inches from 
the end A., at the Letter L, you mav 
cut a pretty deep Notch, whereon to 
reſt your Foot, that you may hold it the 
ſteadier when you go about to bend the 
Engine. 

Laſtly, for the manner of baiting and 
ſetting it up, you are to bait before you 
bend; a little piece of Lard, a Candle's 
end, or the like will do, which faſten to 
the Stick F e, about an Inch from the 
Notch c, jult at the Place marked with 
the Letter A; then ſet the end A, to the 
Ground, reſt your Foot on the Notch L, 
take with one Hand the end J, of the 
moving-piece, and ſtrain it till the end 
A, be 3 Inches, or thercabouts, diſtant 
from B : That done, take in your other 
Hand the liitl: Stick, o, c, and place the 
end of it o, juſt againſt the end H, ol 
the Moving-piece, and likewiſe the end 
c, of the little Stick o, c, in the Notch 
thereof c, and ſo the Bow is bent as it 
(0u!d be: Now, for the ſetting or plac- 
ing of it, obſerve where the Fruit. gc. 
is moſt eaten, and there ſet it in this man- 
ner: Thruſt the end 4, into any hole ot 


the Wall, it matters not how little it en- 
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ters, provided it ſtand firm, the Bow 
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being undermoſt, that ſo the Vermin 
may go along upon it hy the pointed Line 
A, R, B, to ſcize on the Bait a, by the 
opening a. oc; whereupon being on the 
Board , he will ſtretch out his Head 
and Legs to reach it, and of Neceſſity 
will foice the little Stick o, c, from the 
Notch c, of the Tricker; then down 
gocs the Bow and forces on the Moving- 
piece, ſo that the Rat is taken by the 
midſt of his Body; but ice there be no 
Bough adjoyning to the Place where you 
{et this Gin; for by the help thereof the 
Rat may get oft the Bait, and not come 
upen the Gin. 

TRAVE or TRAVISE, a Place 
encloſed with Rails to f1:0e an unruly 
Horſe in. | 

TRAVES, a kind of Shackles for 
a Horſe, that is taught to Amble or Pace. 

TRAVELLING-HORSE.: To pro- 
vide juch a one, chuſe him for ſtrength; 
{.e that his Joynts be ſtrong, his Paſterns 
ſlort and ſtraight without bending in his 
going, the Hoofs hollow and tough; let 
kim be ol' a moderate Temper, neither 
too Furious nor too Dull; and being thus 
qualified, feed him with treſh Hay in the 
Winter, and good Grats in the Summer, 
L.ct. his Provender be ot iound dry Oats, 
Beans, Feaſe. or Bread, according to his 
Stomuch, whereof in the time of Reſt, 
half a Peck at a watering is enough; but 
in the time of Labour as much as he 
will eat with a good Appetite. When 
you Travel him, let him be water'd 2 
Hours before you 1ide; then Rub, Dreſs, 
and let him feed heartily ; afterwards 
Bridle him, and let him (ſtand half an 
Hour before you back; on your Journey 
feed him betimes for all Night, that he 
may thereby ſooner take his Reſt; and 
in the Morning travel him moderately 
till his Wind be racked, and his Limbs 
warmed, aſter Which do as your Affairs 
requiic: But be ſure at Night to water 
him 2 Miles beiore you come to the 
Tourney's end, then the warmer you 
bring him to his Inn, the better: Nei. 
ther walk nor waſh him, tor the one 
begets Colds, and the other Found'ring 
in the Feet or Body, but fer him up 
warm, well Stopped and wel! Rubbel; 
| 
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with clean Litter; give him no Iller 
white his outward Parts are hot or wet 
with Swear, as the Ear-Roots, the Flank, 
the Neck, or under his Chaps; but being 
dry, rub and feed him according to the 
goodneſs ot his Stomach, which to pet 
in him, change his Food, or waſh ht; 
Tongue or Noftiils with Vizegar, Hine, 
Salt; or warm Urme. But farther, ſtor 
not his Feet with Cow- dung til] he le 
ſufficiently Cold, and that the Blood ad 
Humours which were diſperſed, be ſet- 
tled to their proper Places: Look well 
to his Back that the Saddle hurt not; 
o the Girths, that they gall not; and 
to his Shocs, that they be large, faſt and 
eaſie: Let him neither eat nor drink 
when he is hot, nor prelently after Tin. 


vel. As to the labouring of him, It i; 


be moderacely done, when the Woh, 
is ncither extreme Hot or extreme Col 
that ſo you may avoid exceſſive Hen! 
and {ſudden Colds; ride him not too lee, 
that vour Eye may ſce him well d1:-4 
and ted, before you take your oven Reſt; 
neither take the Saddle ſuddenly off hn. 
Back He may be fed with Lorie Prez.) 


which are very good; all his Meat an! 
Drink ſhould be exceeding ſwcet and 
clean; ſtanding Water is better than R.. 
ver Water, that being too piercing. He 
ſhould be tied in the Stable with 2 Reins, 
and rid often on ſtony Ways, that he 
may the better feel his Feet and harden 
his Hoots. 


Whcat-ſtraw, above his Knees ; Bzricy- 
ſtraw, is the ſofteſt, yet a Hort: wi! 
covet to eat it, which is unwho. (ome 
whereas W heat-ſtraw, tho' it be hard 
lie upon, yet is wholeforne to cat; an” 
as for Out- ſtravr, *tts the beſt of all, = 
being not only Home to eat, out 0. 
to lie upon For the Dreifing Part, Carr, 
him twice a Day, that is, before Water, 
and when he is Curried, Rub lum wel! 
with your Hand and with a Rubber; hi, 
Head fhou'd be rubbed with a wet Cloth, 
and his Gods made clean with a dry one, 
other wile he will be ſcabby between his 
Legs; his Fore-top, Main and Tail, ſhou!d 
be wet with a wet Main Comb, and eser 
where the Hair is thinneſt, there Curry the 


ven. oft, You: 


made of clean Peas, Beans, or Vetches, 


The beſt Litter for a Horſe 1s 2 Bod 
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Your Horſe ſhould lie clean and dry, Horſe, either by Labour or any Surfeit, 
in the Stable, and no Swine ſhould be | be brought low, lean, and weak, give 
near, nor any Poultry come within it; as | him Mares-milk to drink many Days to- * 
for your Stable· light, et it be ever towards | gether, and it will make him ſtrong. a. 
the South and North, yet fo that the} When he is at Reſt in the Winter, wa- 

North- Windows may in the Winter be} ter him betwixt {even and eight in the 
ſhut cloſe at pleaſure; let the Planchers| Morning, and four or five in the Even- 
lie even and level, that ihe Horſe may ing; but'tis not good to waſh him when 

ſand at his caſe, and not become lime by | he is hot; yet he may be waſhed above 4 
too much oppreſſing his hinder Feet; let | the Knees, provided you do not wet his W 
no Mud-Wall be within his reach; tor Belly, and that you Ride him after, and 

he will naturally covet to eat it, and no-| ſo ſet him up and Dreſs him; the purer 
thing is more unwholeſome : In !eeding, the Water 15 wherein he is waſhed, the 
give your Horſe chopt Wheat-ſtrawy a- more whollome it is, ſo that it be not 
mong his Provender and witkout, it be- a ſo extreme Cold; but for a fit Horſe, 
ing a mighty cleanter ot the Body; let he ſhouid have his Water at tour times, 

your Hay- Bottles be little, but tied very {and not as much as he will Drink at 

ard; for ſo your Iorſe will eat with a] once; let him ſtand 2 or 3 Hours every 1 
better Stomach, and make leaſt walle ; | Day without Meat; and always remem- 
and as you'll find it very wholclſome to | ber that rubling much, hard, and well, 
ſprinkle Water upon his Hay, ſo Fenu- | does profit, preſerve, and keep both Legs 
greek is ſoveraign upon his Provender ; | and Body in ſtrength; he allo extremely 
the firſt being gocd for Wind, and the [delights therein, and it does much better 1 
other for Worms; let the Horſe have dai- | than a great deal of Meat. In 
ly Exerciſe, which will beget him a good Travelling, at every ſteep Hill a-light, 
Appetite to his Meat: You may Purge] both to retreſh your Horſe and your ſelf. 
him once a Year with Graſs, or green] Look often to the Saddle and his Shoes; | 
Rades of Corn call'd Forrage, for 15|afier his Journey cleanſe and pick the 1 
Days together; yet before that, by all] Sales ot his Feet, ſtuff them well with 
means let him Blood, and while he 15} O-, and anoint his Legs with 
in purging let him have no Provender; | Greaſe, Tur and Turpentiue. 
and upon account that a Horſe, after Tra- TREACL EBA. LS, See Cordial 
vel, has ever more Blood than any Beaſt | Zalls. 
whatever, tis therefore adviſable to take TREAD of a Horſe, is good if i ; 
Blood from him, to prevent the Yellows| be firm, and without reſting upon one 
or other Diſcaſes that may enſue: In caſe | ſide of the Foot more than upon the o- 
it ſo happen that you come late to the | ther, or ſetting down the Toe or Heel 
Inn, ſo that the Journey be great and | one before the other: If he ſet his Heels 
earneſt, and that the Horſe will not Eat] firſt to ground, then tis a Sign that he 
till he has Drank, and yet is hot; let his] is Founder'd in the Feet: but in caſe he 
Drink be Milk given in the Dark, leſt the | fer his Toes firſt to ground, it ſhewsthat 
whitenc make him refuſe it; this being | he has been a Draught-horſe : The whole 
both Cordial and Pleaſant ; but if you can- Foot therefore ſhould be ſet down equai- | 
not get Milk enough, then mingle the] ly, at the fame inſtant of time, and turn- $ 
Milk with Water luke-warm ; and if your] ed ncither out nor in. 
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TREES, ſet m Hedges: The beſt 


method of r:ilins Trees in Hedges is to 
plant them with the Quick-ſer, if there 
bs opportunity to ſecure them well from 
Cattel; but where Hedges are already 

!anted, and Trees wanting; it cannot 
be improper to ſet them atrer the follov- 
ing advantageous manner; as doing, leaſt 


3 
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dammage to the Hedge, affording the 
beſt Shelter, and giving room or the 
greateſt number ot Trees. Let a a be 
the Bank that the Hedge ſtands on, 4 
the Ditch; and let all the Trees be plan- 
ed not on the Bank where the Hedge 

ands, as the commen way is, but at 
the bottom of the Bank, about a Yard 


1 2 —5? 
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from the Hedge, which will prevent 
their dropping on it, as at oo 00: And 
over againſt them on the other Side of 
the Dich. about a Lad from it, not in 
a direct Line, but in the Interva's let an- 
other Rove be platted: as at c ce c and 
if each other of theſe Trees be a ſpiring- 
tree, and the odd one between, a Fruit- 
tiee to ſpread, they may be planted the 
nearer topether and will afiord the better 
Shelter. For other Particulars, relating 
to Trees, See Planting and Tranſplantmg 
of Trees, Nurſeries, Semiaaries, Wall- 
trees, &c. | 

TREFOIL Horned, (in Latin Citi- 
ſus or Maranire) Bloſſoms in May, and 
grow 4 or 5 Fcot high; the Body ſel- 
dom bigger than a Man's Thumb; its 
Flowers are like Broom, of a Gold- yel- 
low Colour, at the end of the Branches, 
followed by crooked, flat and thin Cods, 
reſembling half Moons: It is a tender 
Plant, and fo fer as to be Houſed with 
Greens, in the Winter; not to be en- 
creas'd by Secds or Layers, but by taking 
off ſome new Slips in une, and ſetting 
them in the Shade; keeping the Earth 
moiſt, by frequent and gentle Water. 
ings. 

TREFOIL, T:ree Leaved Graf or 
Hog-ciover, is both Finer and Sweeter 
than the great Clover-Graſs, and will 
grow in any Ground ; it may be fown 
with or without Corn; or clic being 
{prinkled in Meadovrs, will exceedingly 
mend the Huy, bath in burden and good- 
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TRELLIS, is a Frame of Wooden 
or Iron Bars which croſs one another in 
a ſtiuit Line or floping as Arbours are 
made; for Wall-Fruit-Trees. In order to 
make a Trellis, Hooks muſt be fuſt 
crampt into the Wall Chequerwite at a 
Vaid diſtance from cach other, 2 Inches 
being left jutting out, to ſet the Poles or 
Props upon. Theſe Props ſhould be 
mode {rooth and ſtrait, and are to be 

ac on the Hooks one over another; 
et the Square be 7 Inches broad and s 
high; an obling Square being more beau- 
tiful than a pertect one. They may be 
faſtened together with Wire, and it the 
| Trellis be painted in Oil it will be more 
durable. 

As tor thoſe Trellis's that are made of 
Wire, they are to be of an equal height 
wirh the Wall, as ſuppofe the Wall to be 
o Foot high, the Beaers muſt be 9 Foot, 
fiat in 3 Rows, 2 Foot diſtant one from 
another, the Poles muſt be p'ac'd upon 
every Row with an Iron Wire, and muſt 
be continued the height of the Wall from 
6 Fathom to 6 Fathom, tied to one of 
the Bearcrs of every Row; the Poles are 
laid upon the Brarers, that the Wire Tre:- 
lis may be well tyed and faſtened. The 
Squares are to be of the ſame Form and 
Size as thoſe of Wood, i. e. 7 Inches long 
and 8 high. By this Way the Expence 
will not be halt fo much as the other, 
and the Work will laſt much longer. 

TRE NCH, any Ditch or Cut made 
in the Earth: Alſo a fort of Rein for 2 
Horte, See Bits and Bridles. 

TRENCHING- 
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TRENCHING-PLOUGH, an In- 
ſtrument made uſe of in Meadows or 
paſture- grounds, to cut the ſides of 
Trenches, Carriages and Drains, or the 
fides of Turt, for the taking of it up 
whole, in order to lay it down again in 
the fame or ſome other Place. 


It only conſiſts of a long Stale or Han- 
de, with a Button for one's Hand at 
one end: the other end turning upwards 
like the Foot of a Plough to flide on the 
Ground; in which bend, a Coulter or 
Knife is fix'd of that length you defign 
the Turf to be in depth; the ſhape of 
which ſee at A. They are often made 
different ways, ſome with 1 Wheel, o- 
thers with 2, and ſome without any, at 
pleaſure, 

TRENCHING-fpade, an Inſtru- 
ment us'd for cutting Trenches in wate- 
ry, clayey, or mooriſh Lands: It is uſual- 
ly made with a Languer or Fin like a 
Knife, turn'd up by the fide of the Spade, 
and ſometimes on both fides, to divide 
the Clay or moiſt Earth, and cut the 
{mall Roots, that all may come clean a- 
way. 

TREND EL or TREN DLE, a 
fort of Weight or Poſt in a Mill; alſo a 
fat Veſſel or Tub, otherwiſe call'd a Kee- 
ver, 

TRET, an Allowance: made for the 
Vaſte or Refuſe that may be mix'd with 
my Commodity; as Duſt, Moa's, c. 
Which is always 4 in every 10. Pounds, 
dee Tare. | 

TREVET or TRIVET, an Iron 
Inſtrument with 3 or 4 Feet, to ſet a 
Pot or Sauce. pan on over the Fire. 

To TRIFALLOW. (in Husband- 
to Till or Plough Land the third time. 
dee Plonghing up of Land. 

TRIGGER, an Iron to Trig or ſtay 
a Wheel. 

TRIOLET, three leav'd Grafs, | 


TRO 

TRIP, a Stumbling, a falſe Step, a 
ſhort Journey: Among Hunters, a Herd 
or Company of Goats. 

TRIP E, part of the ;Entrails of a 
Neat-cattel dreſs'd after a particular man- 
ner. 

TRIPE MADAME, is propaga- 
ted by Secds, Cuttings and Slips; every 
Stem or Stock produces ſeveral Arms, 
which being ſeparated and replanted, eaſi- 
ly take Root again. The Seed of this 
Plant is gray, longiſh, and near of the 
ſame ſhape as Parſley-Seed; a great deal 
of which grows upon every Seed-ſtalk, 
that run up above one another like thoſe 
of Seeded-· carrots, whereof there are 7 or 
8 in a kind of little open Cup, in which 
they grow ripe, after the falling of a 
{mall Yellow Flower, inclining to an 
Olive-colour. This Sallet- herb is chiefly 
us'd in the Spring, while tender; for in 
the Summer it becomes tough. 

TRIPETALOUsS; as Tripetalors 
Plants, i. e. thoſe Plants the Flower of 
which conſiſts of 3 Leaves call'd Perala 
by Herbaliſts. 

TRISTA or TRISTIS, a Privi- 
lege by which a Perſon is freed from his 
Attendance on the Lord of a Foreſt, 
when he pocs a Hunting; ſo as not to 
be obliged to hold a Dog, follow the 
Chace, or ſtand at a Place appointed. 

To TROAT, to cry as a Buck does 
at Rutting-time. 

TROCHING, (among Hunters) 
the ſmall Branches on the top of a Dcer's 
Head. 

TROLL, a kind of fiſhing for Pikes 
with a Rod, the Line of which runs out 
on a Reel. See Pike-fiſhing. 

TRONAGE, a Cuſtom or Toll 
taken for the weighing of Wooll: Alſo 
the Act of weighing it to a Staple or 
publick Market; from Trovaan old Word, 
tor a Beam to weigh with, which 
Standard was fixt at Leaden- Hall in Lon- 
don. 

TRONAT OR. an Oqicer whoſe 
vuſineſꝭ is to weigh Wool! brought into 
the ſaid City. 

TR OT. one of the natural Paces ot 
2 Horſe, which is 2 Legs in the Air, and 
2 upon the Ground at the ſame time 
croſs- wiſe or in form of a St. Andrews 

Croſs, 
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5 As in the Amble, the Horſe is gravelly Ground, againſt which he nete 
to 


ſtay d upon the Hand; and preſſed 
forward with the Calves of the Rider's 
Legs one after the other; o on the con- 
trary, if your Horſe be Halling, and you 
would have him Fot, you muſt ſlack 
our Bridle- hand, and preſs him on with 
th your Calves, at one and the ſame 
time, which will oblige him to advance 
the Hmd-leg of the ide wherewith he 
did not Lead, ſooner than otherwiſe he 
would do, and ſo move at the very ſame 
mſtant with the Fore-leg of that Side 
wherewith he began to Lead; which is 
the true Action of the Trot, that is, Hind 
leg of one Side and Fore-leg ot the other 
at one and the ſame time. 
TROUGH, a hollow wooden Vel- 
fel to knead Bread in, or to beat Apples 


for Cider; a piece of a Trunk of a Tree 


made hollow ro fced Swine in; alſo a 
Pipe of Boards lying open tor the con- 
veyance of Water. As to Troughs for 
draining low marſhy Grounds. See Drains 
for Land. 

TROUT. a delicious Freſh-water 
Fiſh that is ob/erved to come in, and go 


leaves rubbing till he has cleanſed him. 
{elf of his Louſineſs; from that inſtar» 
he delights to be in the ſharp Streams, 
and ſuch as are {witt, where he will e 
in wait for Aſinnoms and May- Flies; at 
the latter end of which Month he 1; in 
his Prime, being beſt and fatteſt. 
TROUT-FISHING; this Pig; 
uſually catch'd with a Worm, Arcs, 
or Fly, either natural or artificial, 4-4 
there are ſeveral forts of Worms wh; 
are proper Baits for the Angler; ſuch :; 
the Earth-IWorm, Dung-Worm, Man 
or Gentle; but yet for this Fiſh the 1:/. 
Worm and Brandiing are the beſt, or the 
Squirrel-tail, having a red head ſtreake, 
down the Back, and a broad Tail; bu: 
obſerve, that whatever Worms you High 
with, they are the better for keeping, 
| which muſt be done in an Earthen Po: 
with Moſs often changed in the Sum. 
mer: When you fiſh with Minnowe, tale 
the whiteſt and middie-tized, for they are 
beſt; put your Hook in at his Mouth, 
and out at his Gill, drawing it thro' a. 
bout 3 Inches; then flip the Hook again 


out of Seaſon with the Stag and Buck,|into his Mouth, ſo as the Point and Bear 
and Sparvns about October and Novem- may come out at his Tail: That done, 


ber; which is the more admirable, be- 
cauſe moſt other Fiſh Spawn in warm 


tie the Hook and his Tail about with a 


Weather, when the Sun by its heat has|rhe Miunom be almoſt ſtraight upon the 


cheriſl'd the Earth and Water, making 


Hook; Afterwards try apainſt the Stream 


them fit for Generation. There are ſeve-! whether jt will turn, which it cannot 


fine white Thread, and let the Body ot | 


ral ſorts of this Fiſh highly valuable; ſuch be too faſt; but for want of a Mims, 
as the Fordidge-Trout, the Amerly-Trout, à {mall Leach or Stickle-Back will ſerve 
the Bull Trout, in Northi1mberland, &c. the turn; as for wan: »f either, an arti- 
but 'tis obſervable, that the red and yel- ficial one mav be mace of Cloth, by the 


iow Tronts are the beſt; and as to their Life, which has beer ?; id to be every | 


Sex, the Female has the preſerence, hav- | whit as goodea Bait. a the naturd], 
ing a leſs Head and deeper Body than the If vou would fiſh tor iro; with hand 
Male; by their large Back you may know | on the Ground ; take a Lo6 Horm, C29 
that they are in Seaſon, with the like the Hook into it. a little above the mid- 
votre tor all other Fiſh. ; | dle. and out again 1 lirtle belbwe; then 
The Trouts all Winter are fick, lean draw the Worm above the ar ming of tht 
and unwholſome; and often fourd tobe Hook. mak ing your firſt Wneronce at the 
J.owſy : Theſe trout-Lice are a {mall} Tail-cnd. thir the Point of the Hook m 
Worm with a big Head {ticking cloſe to'come out at the Head-end, —— Put 
the Fiſh's Sides, and ſucking Moiſtute tor hſhing wirh natural or artificial Flics ; 
trom him, that gave them being; nei- |{ollow ſuch Directions as are ſet dove 
ther is he freed from them till the Spring, under the Head, Fiſbing- Flies Natural 
or beginning of Summer, at what time {and Artificial. ; | 
his ſtrength encreaſes; then he deſerts the] TROY-WEIG HT; In this /{*1gzt 
Al! deep Waters, and betakes himſelf to |the tmalleſt Denomination is a — 
Wld 
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which is the Height of a Grain of Wheat. 
-1:hered out of the middle of the Ear 
well dryed, and of which 24 make one 
ſenny· weight; as 20 Penny-weight make 
one Ozence; and 12 Ormces one Pound; 
this is the Weight uſed by Apothecaries, 
r their Electuaries and Drugs; Bread, 
Gold, Silrer, and precious Stones are al- 
o weigh'd by it. Take the Specimen 


thus. 
Grains. 
Fenny- weight. 24 
Ornces. 8 20 25 480 
pounds. 12 240 7180 


This Werght took Name from the fa- 
mous City of Trey in the leſſer Phrygra. 
or elſe from Troyes, a Town ot the Pro- 
mace of Champagne in France. 

TRUFFLE, a fort of Muſhroom or 
Tuff cover'd with a blackiſh Skin, with- 
out either Stalk or Root, which grows 
within the Ground, elpecially after great 
Rains, and is otherwiſe call'd Swine- 
Bread. 

TRUGG (country word) a Miik- 
my or ſuch like Veſlel, a Hod to carry 
Mortar in: Alſo a kind of Meaſure us'd 
n old times, containing about 2 Buſhels ; 
nd we find Truga frumenti, mentioned 
n the Black Book of Hereford, for ſuch 
1 Meaſure of Meat; whence at Lemſter 
lo this Day the Vicar has Trug - Corn al- 
owed him for officiating at ſome Chap- 
pes of eaſe within that Pariſh. 

TRUNCHEON, a Battoon or 
ort Club; alſo a thick and ſhort Branch 
eta Tree ſlipp'd off to be ſet in the 
bround. Trancheons are alſo certain thick 
ind ſhort Worms, like little Beans of à red 
Colour, with hard black Heads, which 
"Teeding in a Horſe, gnaw and pierce the 
Cuts, and ſometimes eat holes thro? the 
Maw, ſo as to kill him if not prevented. 
for a Remedy, ſee Colich proceeding from 
Worms, 

TRUNDLE, a kind of Carriage 
"th low Wheels, to draw heavy Bur- 
as with, 


A 


TRUNE, a Cheſt or Box; allo the 
Stump, Stem or Body of a Tree. 

TRUNK-ROOTS (among Herba 
lifts) are ſmal] Roots that break or prow 
out of the Trunks of Plants; being of 
two ſorts, viz. 1. Such as grow by a 
downright Deſcent, ſometimes all along 
the Trunk, as in Mimi, &c. and at other 
times only in the utmoſt Point, as in 
Brambles. 2. Such as neither atcend nor 
deſcend, but foot forth at right Angles 
with the Trunk, 

TRUSS of Flowers: A Term us'd 
by Floriſts, to ſignify many Flowers grow- 
irg together on the head of the Stalk, as 
| the Cowſlip and Auricula's do. 

T RUSS of Hay, conlilts of 56 Pounds, 
and 36 Trſſes make a Load. 

TRUSSING, (in Falconry) is a 
Hawk's raiſing any Fowl or Prey aloft; 
ſoaring up, and then deſcending with it 
to the Ground. | 
| TUBER (in Latin) a Truffle or Puff 
growing in the Ground like a Maſhroom; 
a Knob or Knot in a Tree. Among Mei- 
ters that treat of Plants it is frequently 
taken to fizrity the round bunching our 
Roots of ſome Herbs, which they there- 
fore call Tuberoſe or Knobby Roots, 

TUBEROSA, a kind of White 
Swycet ſmelling Flower. 

TUBEROSE or TUBEROUS, 
full of Bunches or Knots; as à hrung 
Plant. 

TUET,, the Fundament of a Horſe; 
among Hunters, that of any wild Beaſt. 

TUG, a Pul: Alſo a Country-word 
for a Wagoon to carry Timber. 

TU LIP, a beautiful Flower, being 4 
kind of Lilly of various Colows, t1:{t 
trought out of Turkey, but now com. 
mon in England: Of thele there are 0 
many diverſities that it would be an end- 
leſs task to reckon them all up; a few 
therefore of the beſt ſhall ſerve, beginning? 
with the Precopes, or early blowing Lie- 
lips, and fiſt the F/oriſante, which is low 
fAowered, pale lor ſe- fleſſi coloured, mark- 
ed with ſome Crimſon and pile Velo 
which at length turns white ; the Bot- 
tom and Tamis blue. 2. Bimdeiburg, 
middle- ſiʒ ed, the Tops of whole Leave: 
are of a Pench-bloſlom Colour; the Sides 
white, Tamis yctow. 3. Genera! Met: 
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wilik, well marked with Carnation, and 
white, pale-yellow Tamis. 4. Aforillian 
Cramo'ne a delicate Flower, of a bright 
Crimſon, or rather Scarlet and pure 
white, rarely ſtriped, but wel! parted, 
bottom and Tamis pale yellow. . Te- 
riſhot, of a fair, ſhining, bluciſh, red fl 
lour, and often well worked with white, 
but inconſtant; the Lottom white, and 
tamis pale yellow. 6. Fir Anne, with 
round pointed Leaves Claret-colouted, 
with red flakes or white; b2ttom, and 
tamis as the Periſhot. 7. Omen, a fair, 
hree, and well formed Flower of a pale 
R ofe- Colour, with many Veins ot C im- 
fon, puarding great ſtripes of white ; the 
bottom and Tamis both blur. 8. Ga- 
latea, bright, Gridelin, and white-ſtri- 
ped, the bottom and tamis pale yellow. 
0 Suferintendaut, with a fair and large 
Flower well marked with Violet, Pur- 
ple, and good white, pale yeliow bottom 
and tamis, 10. Aurora, red and white 
variable marked, the bottom and Tamis 
pale ycellovr, good Flowers. 11. Gulder- 
Blooms, pale, and marked with ſome 
ſtripes of Gold-coiour through the Leaves 
bottoms and tamis yeilow. 12. Alcetus, 
having narrow Leaves, fine purple, wel! 
ſtriped with good white; bottom and 
tamis ot blue Purple. 

The next are thoſe call'd Medias, or 
middle flowering Trlifs, only ſome of 
the beſt. 1, General Efjex, being O- 
range- Coloured, ſtriped with yellow ; 
bottom and tamis dark Purple. 2. PI 
to, of a Sooty Orange- Colour, variably 
marked with lighter and darkE-vetlow. 
bottom ſad-green and bluiſh tamis, 3 
Agot Robin Paragen, of a ſullen Red. 
well marked with dun Colour, Crimion 
and white; bottom within, black tamis. 
4. Royal Tudeat, of a ſad red Colour, a- 
bout the edges whipped with Crimſon 
and ſtriped with pale yellow ; boitom 
and tamis black. 5. Cardinal Elamdbiaut, 
pale-Scarlet, well marked with white : 
bottom and tamis blue. 6. NMorillion of 
Antwerp, a pale Scarlet and pale-yeliow, 
7. Bel Brun, a dark brown Crimſon, 
well marked and ſtriped with white; 
bottom pale and ycllow. and large duſty ; 
tamis. 8. Suſanna, brignt Carnation, 
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white, pale preeniſh tamis. 0. Pe 
Belliene, Carnation, ſome gridelin, N. 
much white, well parted aud plated, bo-. 
tom blue tamis. 10. Camuſetta, large. 
flowered. Carnation, Gridelin and white 
the well making of this Flower render; 
the bortom white, tho' the tami: be blue. 
1. Paragon Blactbourn, has a tall brot! 
Flower, yet ſharp-pointed Leaves of x 
{ arn2tion- Colour, marked with dceper 
red, and ſtriped with white; bottom ard 
tamis blue, 12. Pa ſte-Roſſe, is of a pae 
Roſe- Colour well marked with Crimſon 
and Stravy- coloured Veins, bottom end 
tamis a pale yellow. 13. Chimnej. fret. 
fer, of a dark blackiſh-red Colour, Veith 
a larger round whitiſh bottom, i:om 
whence 1t often comes ſtriped, a pile 
yellow tamis. 14. Cedo nulli, of a de 
bluciſh Carnation, marked with Crim. 
fon, ſome Gridclin, white bottom and 
blue tamis. 15. Lanſcot- (ole, bright 
Carnation, rarely agoted, and ſtiired 
with Cridelin, white bottom ond bee 
tamis. 16. Parrot, has half folded Leaves, 
with greeniſh middlesand whitiſh ee, 
j<Low bottom, whitiſh tamis. genen 
tall and ſtrong. 17. Rich Turi ce, 
the laſt but rent in the ſides and with 
Spurs; the midd.c of the Leaf of a ui. 
th green, tending gradually to a dark 
brown, at the cg ottem and tam; 
yellow. 18. Royut H rret, in its Leaves 
half folded, with len. 2 greecuiſh at 
fürſt, and only p be top of ihe 
Leaves with Scirlet V. as ir orens 
ſpends it felt up and auwi ihe Leaves 
in ſmall ſtreaks, the th: ovr-mel 
Leaves fear ered up the bac. ungen, 
the reſt caump'-backt, and of a G0. 
Colour, ſtanding in a ſtrange (om, e 
bottom and tat is browner, 10 44 
having a Scarlet-orcen but this 19. 4 
get Kanpard, of a heavy fad 7/4044: 
Colour, with ſome ma: ks of (inter, 
and preat ſtripes of yellow, da: k hotrom, 
large black tamis. 20. Rozal Shnitir: 
rake, has ſharp-pointed Leaves, a lte 
rwining, curiouſly marked with a hii 
freſh Colour, deep Scarlet and pole 1% 
low ; the bottom and tamis black, en- 
creas'd by an off-ſet coming out 25002 
the lower moſt Leaf. 21. Engle, a t 


and Snov,-v. Lite, finely divided, bottom 


Flovrer Feach- coloured pale Grice 
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ſome deep Crimſon, and pure white- 
Purple bottom and tamis. 22. Paragon 
Floriſon, with ſharp-pointed Leaves, 
fnely ſtriped and marked with 1/abella, 
Peach-coloured and Milk-white. 23. 
Diana ot a bright blueiſh Carnation, 
ſtripꝰd and well marked with deep Red 
— pure White; blue bottom and pur- 
pe Tamis. 24. Dianea, raiſed from 
the Seeds of the laſt, differs in that of 
the Leaves being pure white, are edged 
and whipped about, and the middle fea- 
thered with a deep brown-Purple, the 
tamis dark and blue. 25. Princeſs Tur- 
giana, is well marked with 2 Purples, 
and much white, the bottom blue, and 
tamis purple, 26. Ariana rais d by Mr. 
Rea from the Sced of the laſt, is of a 
purer white from the firſt opening, and 
well marked with bigger and lefler ſtripes 
and drops of white Crimſon, bottom 
and tamis at the laſt, 27. Brown Duke 
ot Brabant marked with a brown and 
hohter purple, and ſtriped with white 
blue bottom and purpletamis. 28. General 
Bele, agoted and variably marked with a 
drk and lighter reddiſh-Purple and good 
white, blue bottom and purple tamis. 
29. Dorothea; of a deep brown-purple, 
hneiy whipped about the edges, and mar- 
ked with 2 whiter and redder Purple, 
and purer white bottom, and purple ta- 
mis. 30. Carolus, — marked with 
ſhades of murrey- purple, pure white 
thro* every Leaf thereof; blue bottom, 
purple tamis. 3 1. Brown purple de Ma- 
i, of a rich ſhining brown purple, the 
Leaves marked with great ſtripes, blue 
bottom and purple tamis. 32. Miner: 
za, delicately ſtriped thro' each Leaf with 
lighter and darker Leather-Colour, divi- 
ded with equal ſtripes of Liver-Colour. 
33. Bacchus Bole, no tall, yet luſty and 
very large broad-leaved Flower, of a 
hdder and lighter purple, and good 
white, equally divided, the three outmoſt 
Leaves only edged with Crimſon; blue- 
ih bottom, dark purple tamis. 34. A. 
got-Hanmer, is a beautiful Flower, of 
3 fine Colours, pale Gridelin, rich Scar- 
let, and pure White, moſt times well 
parted, ſtriped and agotted, never run- 
ning, bottom and tamis blue. 35. Au- 
guſta Eſtoil, fine Violet and White, 
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36. Tremontane, flcſh-colour, pale-yel- 
low, and 1/avella. 37. Boreas, deeper 
and lighter Crimſon, with pale yellow. 
38. Amidone, pale, yeliow and Cinna- 
mon. 39. Prown George, ſadder and 
lighter Cinnamon, and pale yellow. 40. 
Clitus, dark, yellow, Climfon and Hair- 
Colour. 41. Agot Bezar, deep Orange, 
light Aleſh-colour, and pale yellow. 42. 
Memorables, of a pale tann'd Leather- 
colour, ſad purple, and bright yel- 
low. 

The third are the Serotines, or late 
Flowering Tulips which are, 1. The 
Prince de la ore, well marked with 
deeper and lighter Cinnamon, and pale- 
yellow; blue bottom and black tamis. 
2. Serctine Sta- bloom, low, weak-ſtaiked, 
Flower deep- Red, feathered and marked 
with ſome Gridelin, at firſt, pen paves 
and then tuining white, ttom and 
Tamis dark blue. 3. Greſound, low 
ſmall Flower, dark-Red, ſtriped and fea- 
thered with pale-yellow, bottom dark 


green tamiis almoſt black. 4. Star of 


Venus Carnation, marked with pale-yel- 
low, that atterwards turns white, bot- 
tom and tamis blue. 5. Paragon- Mulle- 
on, bright Carnation, ſtriped with white, 
bottom and tamis blue. 6. Tenebres, a 
ſtrong Flower, deep-Red, Veined with 
peach-colour, pale-yellow bottom, ta- 
mis dark brown. The times of their 
flowering is the latter end of March, A- 
= and May; and to continue them the 
onger, panty ſtrong Hazel-Rods, ben- 

-wiſe, are to be ſtuck into the 
Alleys, of ſuch an height that the Flow - 
ers may not reach them; over which a 
Tilt, made of Cap-Paper, is laid, ſo 
ſtarched together that it may be wide e- 
nough to reach the middle of each ſide, 
with Rods parted along the ſides of this 
Tilt, as in Maps, to roll them up; to 
each Rod fix a String in the middle to 
tie to the Bows over the Flowers, to 
keep the Wind from railing or blowing 
them off, 

In order to the planting of Tulips, ha- 
ving obtain'd the Roots; Beds to lodge 
them in are made of treſh, light, ſandy 
fitted Earth; a Foot deep, and a Yard 
ſquare will contain thirty Roots placed 


about three or four Inches diſtance ; yet 
ſuch 
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place it where the warmth of the Sus 
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ſuch as are deſigned to Seed, muſt be 


junk two inches lower, leſt their Stalks| may but juſt reach it: About the endo- bu 
dry before their Sced ripen ; but do not | Auguſt ſet it in the Farth with Woo WM '” 
ſet 2 Flowers of the ſame Colour toge- [aſhes, Soot and Mould mingled togeths be 
ther. When they put forth their Leaves, [and plac'd about it. It muſt be cover. In 
if any of them appear not, or their Leaves Jed with a Pot that no wer may hurt i Ml 
tade, the Earth is to be opened at the till the Fibres are put forth which w“ 
bottom to find its Diſtemper, and it the [be at the end of September, or not ata Jn 
| Root be moiſt and {quaſhy, there is no [about which time the other Roots 4 gl 
| hopes of it; but it hard it is re6overabie, to be ſet in due form and manner, + thi 
by applying dry Sand and Soot to it; [bcfore directed. If vou put any Dun fi 
| but not to blow that Year ; and when in the Earth, it muſt be Neat's-Dung hi 
| tis taken up, which muſt be done as ſoon [that has lain lon g enough to be e 


as the Fibres are gone, care muſt be had 
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to keep it free from moiſture, till the 
Scaſon require it to be ſet again. 

Your 7:lp-Roots need no watering; 
but when they begin to flower, the Tilt 
mult be on,c{pecially in the Night to keep 
off the ſharpneſs of the Froſts, that may 
curdle the Buds and ſpoil the Flowers : 
Such as hang their Heads ſhould be tied 
up to ſmall Rods ſtuck under them, 
that will juſt reach the Flower; and 
when full-blown the Paper-Tiits are kept 
on conſtantly : When they let their Leaves 
tall, break off the Pods of all but what 
are intended to Seed, and thoſe muſt be 
clean and three ſquare Podded ; of ſuch 
Flowers as are ſtrong and luſty, good 
bottomsand tamis, i. e. Blue, Dark, or 
Purple; of well and conſtant marked 
Flowers, ch as will not run one Co- 
jour ſlubbering into another; theſe ſhould 
ſtand longer than the reſt, becauſe of the 
Seeds ripening: As ſoon as the Stalks 
of the other Tulips are dried down and 
withered, the Roots will have loſt their 
Fibres, and then they are to be taken up 
Yearly, thoſe eſpecially of any value, and 
every ſort put by themſclves, that it may 
be known how to ſet them again with- 
out Confuſion: Lay them up on diitinct 
Papers in the Sun to dry, with their 
Names writ on the Papers; then put 
them 1ato Boxes in a dry Room, and 


ently rotted and digeſted, The beſt Com. 
poſt for them, it the ticſh Earth be 1:6 
Naturally light enough, is one part 0. 
the well rotted Neat's-Dung, two par: 
of freſh Earth, next under the Tur: 
and two of Sea- ſand, for want of WIe. 
Brook-ſand may ſerve; and this tv 
ſhould be mixt a while before it is m 
into a Bed for the Tulip; that the raw 
neſs of the Earth and Sand, by jon 
* ſtirring it, may thereby be remo 
ved. 

Now there is but one ſure way fe 
railing variety of Twltps, and that is b. 
Seeds ſown, whatever may be other 
wile projected; when therefore the Sec. 
Veſſels, of the beſt Flowers left for i 
purpoſe, are found to be ripe, which ni!) 
be known by the Pods opening at tos 
and the Stalks withered, cut them 5!! 
off, and keep their Heads upright ; this 
will happen in Fuly, ſooner or later, as 
the heat, or the mildneſs? of the Sca- 


ſon ſuits. Afterwards tye the Pods o 


jthe beſt Flowers by themlelves, and 


up to the bars of a ſunny Window“, 
which will perfect the ripenenfs of 
the Sced, and fo let them continue til 
the end of September or thereabouts ; 
that done, let the flat or Parſuip ike 
Seed be ſeparated from the Chati, by 
gently blowing it away vrith your Mouth, 
ſtill preſerving the beſt by it ſelf, in Bos. 
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once a Fortnight or 3 Weeks look o- es of about 6 Inches deep. Inches | 
ver them, leſt they moulder, which it | whereot are to be filled with the fins! 
not gently wiped and aired in the Sun, | ſifted Mould that can be got, which i 
will 1poil the Root: If any of them are] ſhould be light and rich, and not tor | 
ſirivelled or crumpled on the out. ſide, | ſandy for this uſe, or rather riddled in, . 
nd icel ſoft, 'tis a ſign of its Conſump- | and not preſſed down, but as equz!!7 
ion, and the method for that is to wrap; thick as can be; upon which the bel : 
11 29 in Wool! dipt in Sallet-Oil, and Seeds are to be ſown not too thick. 
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hut fo as they may be half an Inch a- 
{1nder; then let more of the {ame Earth, 
be riddled over them, not above halt an 
Inch thick, and you have done as yet 
with that in Boxes. If the Seed is to be 
ſown in Beds, they muſt be emptied 4 
Inches deep of their old Earth, laying 
Tiles flat all over on the reſt: Then fil 
them up again upon the Tiles, with the 
fineſt lilted Earth, as in the Boxes, no 
higher than beſore; the Earth is to lie 
light and even, and the Seeds ſowed there- 
on, and covered as in Caſes or Boxes: 
Thele ſown in Beds by reafon of the 
ar h under the Tiles, will be apt enough 
to keep that above moiſt: But when 
March comes, a little watering will be 
convenient tor thoſe Seeds town in Boxes 
and Caſes. 

The Seeds being thus managed, the 
Roots from them each Year may be 
taken up, till they lower; as ſoon as 
the ſingle Leaves they produce are dried 
down or withered, and kept choicely 
tree from Moiſture or too much Drine s 
till the latter end of Auguſt, and then 
kt again at wider diſtances : They may 
produce 2 Leaves in 3 Years, and they 
flower that Year ; bur after the fiſt Year 
they may be {et in a deeper Soil, yet not 
barren; for à rich one to thrive in is belt, 
though a barrenner and fandy one to 
flower in, and that not conſtantly nei. 
ther; for to take them alternatively is 
beſt tor ſuch flowering Roots as Tulips. 
It is requitite tor them as for other Flow- 
ers, to be provided a Year betore-hand, 
with Soils ſuited to their Natures, mak- 
ing new Compoſts yearly, that may by 
Concoction and often turning, be fitted 
tor the purpole deſigned. 

TUMBLER, a Dog called in Latin 
lertagus from the Latin Word Vertere to 
turn; and thus in Enxgliſh from his Qua- 
ity of tumbling and winding his Body 
wout Circularly, and then fiercely and 
violently venturing on the Beaſt ; fo that 
be ſuddenly gripes it at the very cnt'rance 
or mouth of the Hole or Receptacle, be- 
tore it can make any recovery or {elt- 
defence: Beſides this, he uſes another 
lort of Subtilty; for running into a War- 
ten, or fetching a Courle about a Co- 
rey-boroegh, he docs not hunt after, or 
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ſhew any ſpight againſt them, but dit: 
lembung Friendſhip, paſſes by with fi- 
lence and quietneſs, marking their Holes 
diiigently, wherein he 1s ſeldom mil- 
taken, and being ſure ot the Place, couch- 
es down cloſe to the Ground with his 
Belly, provided the Wind be againſt him, 
and the Coneys diſcover not where he 
lurks, by which means he gets the Ad- 
vantage of their Scent, either going to 
their Holes or coming out, or palling 
this way or that way; ſo that he de- 
bars the tilly Coney from her Hole, trau- 
dulently circumvents her before ſhe can 
enter, and immediately carries his Prey 
to his Maſter, 

Thnele Dogs are ſometimes leſs than 
the Hounds, being lanker, leaner, ſome- 


what pricked Eared ; and by the form 


of their Bodies may very well be called 
Mungrel Gray-Hounds, it they were 
lomewhat bigger. 

TUMOUR, a riling or {welling 
caus'd by a ſettling of Humours in ſome 
Parts of the Body; when they are en- 
larged and ſtretched out beyond their due 
proportion, {© as to be render'd unfit for 
per forming their proper Actions. Sec 
Swellings. 

TUNMPING, a ſort of Fencing in 
Fields, when a Tree is tet in a deſigned 
Place, almoſt on the top of the Ground. 
no deeper than to make it ſtand; tho? all 
the Roots be not covered, till the Tump 
or Mould be raiſed about it: Afterwards 
one end of a Line, of about a Yard and 
a quarter long, is to be ticd about the 
Tree, but fo, that in pailing round a- 
bout it, with the Line ſhamed, it may 
Qip about the Tree as the Man goes; the 
other end is to be taſten'd to an Iron- 
ſetter, or Stick with a ſharp Point, and 
as you go round the Tice the Ground is 
to be marked : Then a Ditch ſhould be 
cut on the outlide of the round Score, 
and a Turf laid handſomely of 2 or 3 
heights on the inſide, with the Graſs- ſide 
out wards, ſo as ro make the Work full 
half a Yard high: The Mould muſt be 
caſt out of the Ditch, and Care taken to 
throw the beſt of ir next the Roots ot 
the Tree, till it be raiſed within as high 
as the Turf: As the Thorns are placed. 


more Tur. or st heavy Earth is to be 
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put out of the Ditch upon the ends of 
them treading the ſame down the bet- 
ter to fix them; and the Earth is to be 
laid ſhelving down from the Turf to- 
wards the Tree, that upon the fall of 
Rain it may ſoak towards the Roots. It 
would alſo be proper to lay ſome ſmall 
Thorns, Briers, Furz, or Goſs on the 
top of the Work finiſhed, and have it 
yearly repaired, as there is Occaſion. 
TUN, a Wine-Veſlt]; alſo a Meaſure 
of Liquids, as Wine, Oil, &c. containing 
2 Pipes, or 252 Gallons: Alſo a Weight 
of twenty Quintals, or 2000 Pounds, 
by which the Contents or different Sizes 
of Sea - Veſſels are uſually expreſs'd ; as a 
Ship of 200 Tuns. A Iun of Timber is 
a Meaſure of 40 Solid Foot. 
TUNISIAN Falcon, fo calld from 
Tunis in Barbary, the Country where ſhe 
uſually makes her Eyrie, is a Bird of Prey 
not much different from the Lanner, yet 
ſomewhat leſs, tho' in Foot and Plume 
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much alike : She has a large round Head, 
is more creeſe than the Lanner, and he; 
vier and more ſluggiſh in her flight 
However they are excellent Hawks t 
the River, lying long upon the Wing, 
and will fly the Field alſo well enough; 
They alſo naturally delight to ſeize upon 
the Hare, and will ſtrike boldly at her. 
TUNNAGE or Tonnage, a Cu: 


tom or Duty paid to the King, for Mer. | 


chandize carry'd out, or brought Home 
in Ships according to a certain Rate up. 
on every Tun. The Duties of Toma? 
and Poundage, were firſt ſettled in the 
45th Year of K. Edward III. 


TUNNEL, an Inſtrument through 


which any Liquor is poured into a Vet- 
ſel; alſo part of the Draught of a Chim. 
ney above the Mantle-piece. 
TUNNEL-NET, a kind of Net 
very much us'd to catch Partridges with, 
the Figure of which is here repreſented, 
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When you have found out a Covey 

the ſe Birds, take a Co1:ipa 's and pitch 

. Net at a good Diſtance fro them, 
bat ſomerimes farther, at other tin, 
nearer, according to the Situation of he 
Ground ; furround them either wrh a 
natural or artificial Stalking-horſe; and 
gently drive them towards the Net, not 
coming on them in a direct Line, but by 
V. indinge, Turm * 8 t. In cate the; 
make a ſtand, aun look up, is a Sion, 
of Fear, and that they intent to take 
Wing; ſtand ! 1 i! the: CLIOTC. ON 
] : whit, and When 500 find them quiet 

ter a little Reſpite, that they arc buty 
in ek ing after Meat; you are to move 
nearer, and if any one hes remote fron: 

r l. he may be brought in. by fetch 

ing a Compals about hun. I Wing 
of the Tunnel mult not be pitched in a 
duct Line, but inclining 10 4 Semi 
circle. 

TUMNNING of Beer, is - rformed 
Gavers ways, ſome being of Opinion 'tis 
beſt tunned as it cools,or begins to come; 
others let it ſtand longer to be moreripe: 
but the beſt Method is to cican'e and tun 
jaſt as it comes to a due Ferment and 
kets a good Head; for then it has the 

moſt Rrenvth to clcar it ſe t in the Cask 
end What works over is to be ſupplied a- 
gain with freſh Beer of the fñme * 
rg : The workings may be added :? 
four ſmall Beer, or clſe ro the n ang 

the Clear lett to run through a large Hi. 
fecrates- Sleeve or Flannel Bag, made in 
torm of a Pyramid, the Point being 
covnwards with an Heop at the Top. 
hanging over a Tub: and if there Fe 
eren Qcauntir ies of Clear ntnge, a Barrel 
of Beer may bc got in a large Brewing. 

TUNNY, a Seca Fiſh. 

TUP, a Ram or male Sheep. 

To TU, as the iam tis, i, e. co- 
vers the Ewe. 

TURBARY, a Right to dig Turves 
m another Man's Ground, rom Lr 
an old Latin Word tor a Turk. Cammon 
urban ry, is a Liberty i {ome Te- 
nants have by Preſcrip.1 ion to dig on the 
Lord's Waſke 

IU RB] TH, a long round about as 

tick as a Man's Finger, of a brown 

gen Colour on the outti. le, and a dark 


retreat i F1 


UR 
white within, of a reſinous Sub ſtance, it 
is uſually ought to us from che Last- 
ee, 
| TURBOT, a Sea Fiſh. 

B F Ex cbvered with, ſmall 
and ver: Qort (s. 

TU RN FING-SPA UH, is made ve- 
ry thin, l. : and ſhat o, with a Socket 
0 pur the Seaie in, lik d ledging- bill; 
che Pit ſumeicintle ert, end not very 
broad: This Inftrumment 15 of ſinguar 
oe „ to unſercut the Tart v hen m. kd 
| the Tren. hire P1 darch , vwhick 
rt dos avith much eat and neuttion. 

TU7 KEY: Tha pu of this Couns 


„ with 


try {itvare in Ferobe. ta mit erte nes as 
. 1 * - ) * . 

his as E< land, ar { cviinns 18 Provin- 

ces, the chiet Town being Ce i airmos 


29 
ple; and of Trade Napoit, 2ſofetre, Cor- 
ft, e F Neige. ul. 7 Au- i mople, Se- 
tres, and B:aiaorod, or Bu. xi elt: The 
drin coat: Commodities it pro- _ are 
ines Oils Metals. D mash, Velucts, 
Fitriol, Sulpiizr, [i bey. Grograins, &Cc, 
Put rhe other Tur ey in Alia. which 1s 
that part of the World hom whence our 
amous Turtey Company bring al their 
rich Ships, is divicke ed into thee Parts, 
Ntolia, Syria and Arwenia; and they 
tre ſubdivided ino 19 Poglerbegs, Leiiles 
the Iſlands of C ru, Rhodes. &c, This 
Country is about lix times as big as Eu- 
elan, to which addin: the Juri, Do- 
minions aforchaid in Europe, and thoſe 
in Africa, as Egyp!r, with {rt 7 Bar- 
bary, Ahrſtuia and Zunguecb ir, makes 
che Whole Perks Bon to be near 
18 times as big as E g,, ! The chief 
Towns of Trade are, Ale? to, Scar eroon, 
vinrna, Famogiſt: (in Cyprus) Marat; 
Acſur, Burſt, I. 17 rſs, Co ut, A aaft; 2. A- 
era, Ham, Tipo 950 Schasu, Dam. z, Ca- 
xa, fer: 6 lem, Arzerum, Bu ford, A- 
Jeanlrin, &. The Commodities are, 
Na. iii, Cotton-Hboll, Druggs, as O- 
mum, Calls, Bhuburb, &c. Soap, Cam- 
lor, Grograms, Tajiftry, excellent B:lm, 
Vine, Oil. Cotton: yarn, Mobair, Honey, 
Goats-Hair, Worſted, Box- r and ma- 
ay other Commadities of " lefler Note. 

TURKEYS, a well known Fowl, 
that are daily ſeen either in Patc or t 
Len from the Spit, and when fat, urpa s 
all other Home- Fo! whatever; nav, 


D d ql they 
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they are uſually kept with more eaſe and 
I-{s coſt; for they take more pains for 
their Food, conſiſting of Heibs, Secds, 
exc. than any other Birds Co; on!y they 
ate Enemies to a Garden, and therefore 
ſhould ever be kept out from thence. 
"Tis tree, whilc young, it is difficult to 
bring them up, as being extreme chill 
and tender; as allo in regard that they 
have a Faculty of ſtraggling about, and 
the Hen is fo neglipent, that if fe have 
but ore Chicken following her, ſlic ne 
ver ie concern'd for the reſt; for which 
realen there ſhould de a watchtul Keeper 
to attend them, till they can ſtält tor 
themſelves, and then they'll flock toge- 
ther, an ſe dom Alray auy longer: They 
take dcligcht in rooſtiug on Tices and o- 
ther high Places. | 

As to the chuſing of ſuch as you 
would breed on; the Cock fowl no! 
be above 2 Years old at moſt, 2rd Care 
muſt be head, that lie be kund to the 
Cluckens: Ile ſhouly be a large, ſtout, 
proud and majeſtical Bird; for v.hen h. 
Walks dejeted, he rever proves a good 


Treader. For the Hen fl.c will lay til: 
ſhe be 5 Yes od and upwards, and 


Hide bc Lags, if 1.08 prevei ted. in ſecrei 
P.1cc3; upon which Account ſte ſhould 
be watched, brought back to the Hen- 
Houſe, aud there compelled to lay ; which 
fre begins to do in March, and will tit 
hi; ct 11 07 13 Eggs are themoſt 
ſte Hand be ſufler'd to cover. They 
gencrally hatch tiom 25 to zo Days, 
ard upon bringing forth the Brood, the 
Chickens arc io be kept warm left the 
Cuid kill them, and fed often either with 
Curds, or green treſl: Checie cut ſmall; 
lor their Drink be new Muk, or Milk and 


fo 


g9s boiled hard and cut into {mall Pie- 
ces, When they have got ſtrength, they 
may be fed abroad in tome cloſe-walled 
G7iis-p.ot, where they cannot ſtray, or 
elſe you muſt be at the charge of a Kee- 
per. Dew is very injurious to them; 
tor whic!! Cauſe, they ouglit to be hou- 


dat Night, and let out after Sun riſing need not be very far, as has been“ 
the next Rorning. 


T UR 
In order to {atten Turkeys ſollen Hun 
ley is very good tot the firſt Fortnig'n, 


and for another Fortnight let them |: 


ciamm'd as you do Capons, and then 
grow fat beyond meaſure: But rhey we 
only to be crammed in a Morning, and 
their Paſte ſhouid be given them warm, 
then they are to range about al] D and 
be ied ſometimes with Coin, wWehic a 
broad. As to their Inſirmities, when at 
, berty. they are ſo good Phyſicions tor 
themſelves, thai they'll never trouble the 
Ovrners; but being couped or 0! lierwice 
cenſin'd, they may be cured in the ſime 
manner as other Poul ry ae: Their Exe: 
e very who'eſome to ea, and wor der- 
ally : eſtore decav'd Nature. 
TURN he 1 to ride, a Phraſe us 
among Shepherds which ſignifies to ju; 
he Rim to the Ewe, to engender, ac. 
coiding to the od Proverb: 


About St. Lub c', Day, 
Let the Tup have Lis li ay. 


TURNED; a Root every where 
known to be very wholeſome, and more 
eſpecially good in Conſumpttons; 0 
thele there are ſeveral ſorts, the Row! 
(which is common) the Long, othervile 
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call'd Narrow, and the Yellow : They ue 
properly Garden-piants, yet very advai- 
tageous when fown in Fields, not on.y 
or Houſehold-uſes, but even to erte 
Food for Cattel, as Cows, Swine, and 
of late Years, Sheep; they delight in 3 
warm, mellow and light Ground, rather 
ſandy than otherwiie, not coveting 4 
rich Mould. The Land ſhould be pioughe. 
fine, and harrowed, then the Seed fowe:. 
and raked in with a Buſh or other weine 
They are ſown at two Scaſons o 
Year; in the Spring with other Nitchen. 
tillage of the like Nature; as alſo about 
Mid/1tmmer and after: Cows and Io! 
will eat them if brought into their Did 
by giving them the Turneps firſt bot... 
then only ſcalded, and laſt of all mw; 
'Tis therefore a piece of great rezicc: 
among us, that the ſowing of theſe Roo! 
is not more pro:ecuted; ſince the Sd. 


now hinted. and they mav allo be o 
for a ſecond Cop. cſpecia ly atter da. 


4 | a , 


fower and 2 Ounces ot Car. way Seeds: „ 


TUN T UR 


Peas; yet farther, they ſupply the great under the Horn, they'll turn round; and 


want of Fodder that is ufual in U. 2 Will they do when i id 75 "71 the Brain— 
not only for fattening Swine and other] pen: tt Coils of a Biaduer lying under 
Cattel, but alſo or our Milch Corvs, t! ne Sc = in the Fore-head, between the 
The Scaſon for ſowing t! 1's Pant BY | Bra Me Prain-pan, winch muſt be 
the Kit chen is a bout . [111977 Ft of th fee ren ot „ Or VOU C * never com pals the 
they may be fcady to impore U. on the] rey Wuich may be perform. d alter 
Autumnal Rains, which mals ch. m this u nner. At hill; Cat t rhe Deaſt, and 
ach f{vrceter than the Vernal; yet they | tve hs Fee! 
may be {owed in April, to have Turncp3| his Head with your Thum, thruſting it 
‚ f 


in the Summer; however, it muſt not along il vou find the bote Place : 5 2 
be done too thick for that veil! hinder little above which you are to cut the Skin 
the growth or the Root. In cole the} a- crolß tour Inches, and to ihewlſe be⸗ 
O\'C r-tarneſs of che Ground (w! nen 18 a | nc uh the 1o't Place; that done, with a 
great fault for Turneps) or over much] Neelie au a long doave Thread, ſtitch 
Wet cauſe them to run out in Leaf mene el 1 Skin up out 01 the Way: Then take 
than in Root; then treading down dne a long N12 Knife with a Hammer, cut 
Leaves will occaltion their rooting the] tne Scaup 2 Inches ſquare, and turn it 
better. A Pound ard a halt or 2 Pounds] Whereupon the B. adder will ap pear, 


* 
* 


; then le: {gently "1 Over 


up; 
of Seed will be futhcient to tow an A-| v "O10! h take out very. careful, tor fear 


cre, Laſtly, as Turnep-roots are to uſe- of breaking it, and caſt it away, anoint- 
ful and pul al we, the Gicens or Leaves ing the Part with freſh Butter, and con— 
of thoſe thit have been fown late, and dia) app ying warm C loths to ber 
lived over the Winter, are no! unprofita- (the chching of Cold; be fre to lay the 
ble; for being frequently bois aud eaten Scaup on in the right Place again turn 
with 8 alte n cats, they prove an excellent the Skin, aud ſtitch it dowen cloſe with 
Diſh of Sauce. Silk: Af 

TURNEP-BREAD, ma» be made 7 pete WA, Roi, and Swines- 


in the followir g manner: Take about] greaſe , irch Ritter cover'd with 
halt a Buſhel of the middling for: off © Fax- Lars; and = on 4+ or F dou- 
Turnefs, not ſticky, but ſuch as will bles of Woeollen Cloth to KcepIt trom the 
boi! ſoit; at'er they have been pu d and Wind an! Weather; remove this Plaiſter 
boi'd, prets out the Juice or L iquor ve- once in five Daus, be careful to avoid 
ry hard till they become quite dry :] Cold, nor ner Ws Beaft to drink a- 


Then beat them in a Mortar, and with ln cold Water tor 6 or 16 Days more, 
the Pulp mix 2 P. wunas of fine . cat- and he wil abſolutelv TCCOVCT. 


This Nitemper is a; 0 incident to 
20 Git: g a Pint or ſomewhat more of new Sheep; for the curing of which let your 
Ate-y; eſt: afterwards mould up the Dough Beait blood in the L. ye 
as is uſual, let it be well ſoal ect, and it | veins, or thro' the Nottrits, and rub the 
will not only look, but taſte ike other | Part with young Nett.es bruiſed; or elſe 
read. This is oaly d lone to {ave Charges give him a ſpoouful of Hreacle or Mitri- 
in poor Families in a time of Death, Cut! date in 2 witch is wood for the 
ot ate has been much in eſteein ior Con- a 11 1r:d, as this Diſcaſe is otherwiſe 
ſumptions. cad, but when there is a Bladder in the 
TURNING-EVIL, or STU R- cu | the Operation is much the ſime 
DY. a Diſcaſe in Black Catte!, of which las before- mentioned for other Cattel. 
there are ſeveral ſorts, one in the Brain— Ok NING ſcrar, ht, an artificial 
pan, on one fide or both; another under | Motion of à Horſe taught in the Ma- 


the Horn- root, and a 30 in the Neck - nage; ol thele there are ſeveral ſorts, 


joynt; which 2 laſt are incurabe. The bur we ſhall here only explain 2 of them; L 


Symptoms ef that in the Nec k-joint, | from whence all 7:rm2gs are deviv'd, 
are, that the Joaſt will hoid up his Head | 


— 


— — 


— „elt IS, Temp! C- 


The former Tir is when 1 Horlc : ls 


in che Air, and look viiliy 3 tor that his hinder Parts inward and cloſe ro the 
Ddd 2 Poſt 


Atrorviards apply « 4 Phiſter ot 


| 


— 


a - 
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Poſt or Center, ard ſo comming about Back, appointing ſome Groom to 
makes his Circurference with his Fore- go ern the long Rein, and anc: her the 
rate, Op his Enemy Face to F ace; fhort; by the motion of your [and un 
in crdef to > whic you nwit to the ring] on the Bit, and ſoft Rein of the Ca: cz 6, 
of the (m:id-part of the Cavezon, fix al Eeep the Horte's Head from the Pol; ar, 
Jong Rein of 2 Fathoms or more, and ij by means of the Calf of sour Leg laid 
to the other Rings, 2 other fhorter Reins; jon his fide, and your "Rod tur: ed 0. 
then having faded the Horſe, and put wards his out ward Thigh, to keep his 
on his Bit, bring tim to the Poſt; put Hinder -parts to the Poſt; labour and ex- 
le Reins 0: his Bit over the Fore- Fart] ere! ſe him till he be brought to the per- 
of the Saddle, Bolſters and all; and fix fection celired : Then ta ake away the! ong 
them at a cor ſtant Straighineſs, on the; Rein, and only exerciſe him we the 
Top ot the Pommel, lo as the Horſe help of the ſhort Rein, of be Ca vgn 
ma) have the feeling of the Bir and Curb: and no other: Afterwards take bot h Re 5 
It you would have hi m turn to the Right. of the Catezon into vour Hands, and 
hand, take the fort Rein on hie lett-ſide exerciſe him trom the Poſt, mokino . m 
of the Cax eon, and bringing it under! as ready in any Place Where you won 
the Fore-Bolſter o! the Saddle up to the! ride! him as at the Poſt. 2. The Ot he 'r 
Pommel; fix it at ſuch a Srraig/ 2nefs; ſtraight flying Trrn, is to keep the Hat i; 
there, that the Horſe may rat her look Face fired on the Poſt, as on his Enemy. 
from than to the Poſt, on the right ſide; and to move about only wr h his Hin- 
this done, ſome Greom or $kiltu] At- der- parts, tor which you we to take the 
tendant, ſhould hold the right-1i'e Rein] ſame help of the long Rein and the Nor 
of the Catezon, at the Poll, 2 governt ing Rein of the Cate cou, and govern them 
the Fore-part of his Body to come abour fas! before ſhewed ; only you f1:0u'4 nor 
at large: After that, taking the long Rein] give the ſhort Rein to the poſtward, 4: 
with your own Hand, and keepir ng his much Liberty as before; but Keep his 
Hinder-parts inward, with your Rod on | Head cloſer to the Poſt, and follow ng 
hig ouilide-ſhouider, and ſometimes on] his Hinder-parts with the long Rein, h 
his out ſide- thigh, make him move about] means of your Rod, make him bri ing 
the Peſt, keeping the Ilinder- parts as a] his Hinder- parts round about the Pull; 
N and making his Fore- parts move] and obſerve. that as before he did Hp one 
in a large Circumference: Thus he may] Fore- foot over another, ſo now he mut 
be nec d a pretty ſpace on one Hand, lap the Hinder-Legs one over another 
till he attain to ſome peric ctnels, then] continue to exerciie him till perfect as 
changing the Reins of the Cate on, make before, then mount and labour him in 
him do the like to the other Hand; ply } like marner, Laſtiy, cav: ing the 2 
him in this manner {cveral Mornings,and and all other Helps, ply him only in lo. 
cheriſh him in us Exerciſe, according to] open and tree Places as you ſtall fee con. 
his deſerving, till vou have brought him | venient. 
to ſuch readivels, that he will upon the} TUSTFS, Sce Treth of 4 Her 
moving, 0i the Rod couch his Hinder-} TUSHES or TUSKS fa wi 
Parts in towards the Poſt, and lapping t Boar are the great Teeth that ſtand out. 
the outward Fore-leg, over the inward, } TUTSA Nor TUSAN, an ccc! 
trot about the Poſt, moſt fwittly, di- [lent Wound-heib, other iſe calld Pati;- 
flinctly, and in as Straight a C ompaſs as leaves. 
vou can delire, or 15 convenient for the] TUTY or TU T T Y, the Sparkles 
motion of the Hoffe trom Trotting he | or Soot of Brass ſtick King to the Furnace, 
may be brougnt to Flying and W hee! ing | which prepared according to Art is a 
about, ſo ſwiftly, that both the Forc- good Remedy for ſore Eycs, Cancers, 
Legs riting and moving together, the ww ill-condition'd Ulcers, 
Hinger- farts may follow in one and thef To TWI-FALLOW Growd, to 
fame luſtant: When you have made him till or plough it a ſecond time. Sce 
thus pate in your Hand, mount his} Ploreg/ing vp 0/ Len d. 
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VAR 

TVITCILGRASSor QUITCH 
GRASS, a Weed very hurttul to {ome 
Land, by keeping it hoo or 00. 
and by drawing away the Virtue of the 
Ground to the prejudice of the Corn 
thir grows thereon ; Which ſhews the 
Soil to be of a coli foar quality: The 
beſt Remedy is. good Valo virgin dry 
Weather; hurowing and manuring it 
vrell, With Dans, Lime, Chaik, Aſhes, 
Cc. Durn-beating of this Land is alſo at 
eflectual means 10 defttoy it. 

TYPH-WHEAT, a kind of Corn 
much like our Rye. 


V. 


ALE RIAN, \ 

\ us'd in Preſervatives againſt the 
Plague, and bitings of veromous Crea- 
tures; being al'o a huguar Virtue in the 
Strangury and difficulty o Urine, It 
is otherwiic call'd Caf tail and Set- 
wall. 

VAI. LO R, In or Fate (Country- 
Hora; 1 ho:ow Mould tn which a new- 
made Cheeſ: is preſs'd. 

VAPOUR, a watery Exhalation or 
Steam raiſed by Fire, the heat of the Sun, 
tha under Gi ound or any other acciden- 
tal Heat. 

AO RO Us, belonging to, or 
full of Vaporers. 

VARIEGATED, ſtreaked, ſpeck- 
led or ſet off with divers Colours; a 
Term elpecially apply'd by Floriſts to, 
ſuch Plants as are fo ſpotted, ſtriped or 
marked. | 

VARISSE, an Imperfection in a 
Horſe: Upon the inſide of the Ham, a 
little diſtant from the Curb, but about 
the ſame height, there is a Bone ſome- 
what high and raiſed : That part of the 
Ham which is below the ſaid Bone ſome- 
times {wells by a diſcharge from the 
great Vein, and is termed a Variſſe ; this 
does not make the Horſe halt, but ſpoils 
his Sale by growing exceſſively large. 


a Phyſical Herb 


lot a 


VEG 
bathed with Spirit of Vine) vill fo bind 
and re{train it, as not to be perceived 
or the time. 

VARVEDLS, ſmall Silver: rings a- 
bout a Hawk's Legs, that have the Ow- 
act's Name envgraven on them. 
VATorFAT, a kind oi Veſſel to 
hold Alc, Beer, Cider, or any other Li- 
quor in its preparation, See Fat. 

V ATE. See 1riior. 
VAUNTLAY, (among Hunters) 
4 ſerting ot Hounds-or Beagies in à rea- 
dineis, where the Chace is to paſs, aud 
calling them off before the reſt of the 
KTennc! come in. | 

VEAL-MONEY or Teal noble- 
Mouey, a yearly Rent paid by the Te- 
nam, of one of the Tithings within the 
Manour of Bradferdin Wiltſhire, to their 
Loid the Marguelſs of Mmcheſter, inſtead 
of a certain quantity of Veal tormetly 
given in kind. 

VEGETABLES, are ſuch Natural 
Bodies as grow and encreaſe from Parts 
duiy tramed ; but have no proper Lit 
or Scenic. 

WEGE T ARI. E Mummy, a fort 
ol gafting Wax, for covering the Gralls 
of Trees, the preparation is thus. Take 
a pound of nev Wax, the ſame quant:- 
ty of Burgundy Pitch, and a quarter 

1 Of common Turpentine, 
mix all together in a ne- wei ghz'd 
earthen Pot, and ict it by to cool, letting 
it ſtand 12 Hours at l᷑aſt, then break it 
into Bits, and keep it in warm Water, 
for the {pace of halt an Hour, working 
it about, and breaking it entirely, that it 
may be app!:;'d wich the more caic. 
When you u it {or an incition or wound 
of a Tree, dip a Cloth into this Mum- 
my and cut it into the torm of a Plaiſter, 
and with it cover the (lit of the Tree, 
that :cmains between the two Gratts, 
to preierve it from Water; alſo wrap 
the Cion in it betore you pur Earth or 
Hay to it, and that will ſecure the Graft 
from water that would injure it. Moiſten 
the Grafts in diſh Water, and that will 
contribute to bring them on apace, and 
hinder the Fruit from being ſtrong or 
gravelly. 
VEGETATION, the manner of 


* 
4 


Reſt and caſe (eſpecially if the Part be 


growth or increaſe ot bulk, dimenſions 
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EN 
and _ e hich 15 peculi ar to all Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants and Nlineral“. 

VEIN N, 0! eo the Vetlels that con- 
vey the O ;hro' the Body ofa Living» 
Creature; It is allo taken tor the pecu— 
lar Nature or Quilty of any Bed of 
Earth that is digged In Mines or Pits: 
in which ferfc "ris laid, They met with 
a Vein of Cold, Scr, or Coals 
&c. 

V E1N of Earth, a term us'd of tome 
Parts of a Garden, ec. The Produce of 
Which is beiter or worſe than the fcſt 
ol the Soi; a: it is common to fav, a 
good Ven of Earth, a bad Vein of Earth. 

VE L. I. I NG, ploughing up by the 
Turt: a Term uPd by Hasan. innen, 1 
_ Weſtern Parts of E:g/aud. 

I. NE. RV. the Art or exerciſe of 
ere Wild 8 its, which are cad 
be: rs 0/ ene; / 110. Be. 113 of Foreſt ; 
and "they + netic lt e, i 
and Woit. 
IWarren, 

VEN K URINE o 
R INE, is the moſt 1 icate and ſle Ddr 
Wrtet 6 70/4 Ivoire, 1 by! Imbroiderer s. 
Cc. When reduc 0 10 I OV der 25 Hne qc 
it can be chpt or filcd. This Powder 

nay be ſtre weed upon the fut! 
r Ire Varniſh wade ute of in Japa nring, | 
after the Vair.iſh is dry, in order to ay | 
over it any Colour at pleaſure, Sec Fx-} 
panning. 

VERDEGRE 13 8 E, 
Copper ga wher'd by 2) Ing Pies of tha 
Metal in Bede, with hutks of preſſed 
Grape % and th in (crap! ng off t 12 Ruſt 
of the plates, made by lying in thoit 
Hu:ks for ſome time. 

VERDPDERER or Verderor, a Judi- 
cial Off. ccr of the King's Foreſt, Wheie |! 
Bult nels is pr. l to look to the Vert, 
an} ſee it well maima in d: Ile is vorn 
10 _ P the ibm: OT "the Fort eſt. as 41 
10 10 view, rere've and inroll the At- 
tac hmer 's and Preſen ments of all man- 
ner of Tiefſpaſtes cla ing to Jers and 


10 1 
4214.1, 


Tc Beaf.s of Chace, 27.44 0/ 
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admitted Tenrant. 


rotten Gr much bruiſed, 
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at. Hind. 11 var 
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Layer of | 


the Ruſt of 
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VE NG E, 2 Rod, Switch or Wing, 
Allo a Stick or Rod by which one 19 
ho hole: ing It in hu 
Hand iwears Fealty to the J. ord of ite 
M-nour, and upon that account is cala 
Fonaut by the Verge : Among Feri, it 
is taken for the cdac or outlide ot 4 
Leat; as dented Vere. 

VE " UIC E, the Juice of four an! 
umipe Grape 2s, proper for Sauces, Cc. 
Another ſort of Ferjice may be this 
Prepares : Gather a ſufficien quintity 
of Crabs, as ſoon as the Kernes tun 
Mack, ard ay them in an heap to ft 
then take oft the Stalls, and epa late rad 
if chere be an, 
ſtamp them ina Troveh with a enen, 
or gr! nd them in a Mill : Atterwea;.t 
flip the Crab-maſh into a Ilair-bag or 
coarſe Cloth, ſqueeze our the ſuice inna 
Prejs, and pour it into a Parrel; hp 
top cole, and ſet ig a Warm place i: 
10 or 12 Days, and it will become ha 
g06d I 72 . 

V ER N AL, belonging to the Spri: 
ſcaſun; hence Verna! Leaves, a Tem 
app:y'd to thoſe Tcaves of Plants that 
come up in the Spring. 

VRT Or GREEN HUE, (in the 

oreft-Lw) every thing that bears a green 
Le.: + wit hin the Foreſt, {0 as to cover 
or Hide a Deer, and 'tis either Ow - 
vert, or Nether-wer;; The former 1{19!- 
hes great Woods, and in Law. | 


200Kks 5 
en preſſed by the French Term Haull Bois, 
the latter denotes Under-weods, an 
otherwiſe call'd So tus, or Su Cut. 
There is alſo Spectal Jert. i. e. all Tas 
growing in the King's Weds within the 
Foreſt, and all Trees that grow tt, e. in 
other Mens Wecaids, if they be {act 
bear Fruit to feel Deer: *Tis fo cal 
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„ vecaule thoſe that ſpoil ſuch Vert a: e. 


bie to more grie vous Puniſhmen: that 
thoſe that deſtroy any other Vere. 

VERTEX; (£ my the top of any 
an ing; alſo a Whirl-pocior turning rou! 10 
of the Wa ater: WHence 


Pericn therein. | VERTICILLATE Plante, (+ 
* D* * * 3 5 EE 7 FIR Ar 
"my 1? UF. E. Gre 41 1, 2 a NC. . 1001 FEY He: "7b: J. ſes} ale ſuch as [: id th 4 
ral term fannt ing alf the Plants, Whole! Flowers inerimized with mal 3 8, 
Gow: el and ute comes in their Leaves, growing us it were in While, about £42 
7 , ) - 4« 40 y . [ d * 

28 EE EY TI, P. F,. r 3 So, Fit, QC, joints 0 he Stall, 

: VE. 
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VERTIGO, a dizzineſs in the] cafe he be very ſliſt necked on the richt 
Head. | tle and ple ing or bending on the left 
VERTILLAGE » (from the La-] hold the rhe Ron ſhorter than the e- 
im Word Ferto to turn) is a prepa ing ther, and when vou perceive I to in⸗ 
of Ground to receive the Seed, by turn-jcline that way, vice lun, ſudden Checks, 
ng, ſtirring or totling 1 if, having a np wire tallen'd in the Kein, 

VERVAIN, an erb antiently us'd | that ſtrib ing in his Neck, be may be 
about Sacred Rites and Ceremonies : 1. 


compel to hold n (ir! : tak ny Care 
is otherwiſe called Hoh - Herb, Funo's to che k him upwards, left he get 4112. 


Tears and Pigeↄus-graſs; being of gicat [bir of ducking down his Head: 2, 1 
virtue agait. f Yellow Jaundice, Drop y, your Ilotſe be fulyect upon the h aſt oc- 
Gout, ec. cation, to halle his Herd and Fare, or 
V ESSION, an Infirmity in a Horſe | move the !arier when he 5 zins 10 KICK 
which is 2 kind of Wind-gall or Swel for bite, 0: c2lt you; ſteike him on the 
ling about the bigneſs of half an Apple Head wih your W and; 4 aq at the me 
more or leſe, made up of a ſott and ne; give h m a Check veith your Brt- 
ſpungy Fiſh thar grows between the dle, anda ſtroke with the contrary Spur; 
Fieſh and Skin, in the hollow next the putting him tuddenty out 65 115 Pace: 
Hock, and bencath the big Sinew a lit— j Then mie lim lep, that he may have 
tle above the Capelet, and bending of leihe to under fant your mea ing; a0 


1 
the Ham : This Sweling appears Tae! do the like when he {larts, or w hen lie 
very little, 


except When the IHorſe is] winches, which is a hon of his d * 
reſtin g equally upon both his Hind- legs, ing to bite or {ttc wih his Hee! 
becauſſ: when he bends his Ham it is} If the Ie 11016 guck Gown Nis lead, chock 
not viſible at all; neither does it often! him ſudlenty eh the Bridle, and ſtrike 
make a [Iorle halt, it railes on both ſides him with! 18 Staurs, that he may be 
the Ham, and ſometimes only upon one: ſenſible o! bis Faun: Ii he be fon ing, 
Tho{ that come lower are not dange- make him bring his Head into its righe 
rous, and in young Horles may be dil hace, as he Gant; . when he obeye, 
pers'd by moderate Exerciic, js ſure to cheoritl him, and he will foon 
VET CH ES, Fetches, or Chich- Peas, uppichen the meming. 4. l a Horſe 
a ſort of Pulſe, that are red, black and be skittſh aa apr to ſtatt, fo (hit vou 
white, the red being cail'd Venerettm, are never ee from Danger while on 
becaule it excites Venery more than the | his Back; in caſe it proceed from 2 wer 
other two, and the black Arimmum, \ Sjvhr, VWI\CICOV Qujc*t; may he repr 
from its reſemblance to a Ram's Head: ſented to him ther wile than th y WA 
The White are very nouriſhing, apt to! ly are; give him time to view them 
looſen the Belly, and to provoke Urine; well, ani then ride him up genty 10 
but they are windy, and if eaten freſh }them : But it he be naturally tear! ul, and 
or ill boiied breed many fyperfluous Ilu- ready to tart at ihe hearin, any ſtrange 
mours in the Body, and are hurt ful to | Sound: ; jou muſt acc * hem tothe 
the Reins and Bladder : To correct thisj noiſe ot (uns, 3 and Trumpets, 
fault ſteep them in Water for a whole; ec. and in time he will take delight 
Night with Roſemary, Sage, Garlick,| therein, 5. 1 It he be reſty and ꝛctuſe to 
and the Roots of Stone parſley; but the g0 for Wards, pul him back wards, and 
Broth is to be preferr'd before the peaſe! perhaps he will then 90 forward; this 
themſelves, when mix'd with boiled j method. fc! dom fails of ſucceſs: Bu: if 
Wine and Cinnamon, it ſhould, male vic of the Spurs to th 
VICES in Horſes, to prevent, NT purpoſe, and let another Perſon on foct 
rect and ue] them, tale the follow- whip him forwards ; and tho? he rebel 
ing Rules. 1. I” a Horſe carry his Head a long time, the Vip and Spurs wil 
and Neck ry, obGrve to which ſide: prevailwich him at laſt, i! "NE „gen 
he inclines it, and firike him twice or] {martly, found!y, aal in time: When 
chice wink the contrary Spur: But in] once: you begin n 35 oni Nt 
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: prov ided it procced from them the Spurs wi'l not endure them, 
and not from Fainting or nor go forwaids, but as it woe chewing 

1. 6 lt he rears an od, thy at 1, 2 faſtening to them, ſtrife cut and 
0% A bef orc, as to encanger his back; if you pes them hard, they ta! 

upon the Ri. ery you wust 3! ung and nat ſtir out at the Pity 

dire anne Brie, and! aning Forward he be a Gcling it 15 difiicult to laca, 
Wi h,; ou vw hoe Meigh', give e. in, both ! him of hi: Humgur;: but a Stanc-lort 
your Spurs as he 15 Fall ling gown ; but 
r to Spur him as hei, ring, for {tne conduct of a good H. rewe: Ver 
th. nav cu him to come 070 509 he once get tl c maſtery of M 1 = 
you. 7. It he be apt to fail down upon | Riders, h. vill be res dy to hep in a: 
the Greurd, or in the Water; nothir ng is again. To conclude, every Gelding, 
better than a pair of good Spurs appiy'd pStone-Florie, or Mae that dots not tl 

a ſoon as vou perceive him going about] with the Spurs. but obſlivate:y Cv: 
it, vohich will divert him from tlum. ing tc an; dicks againſt them, ſhouki be l 

any more of it; but , he deſiſt, do not upon 25 ot a \crof4 and dogged Nat 
correct him again at that inſtatit : Fer and therefore to be abfout ly TCieElecd, 
bad Horiemen occaſion moſt of the VIGOUR of a tore : In order 10 
Vices, by correcting unduely or out of; judge of this Quality, the following 
time : whereby they arc {© * from ma- Rules and Remarks are of good ule. 1. 


king a Horſe ſenſthle of his Fault. that | When the Morſe is ſtanding full, keep- 


=> 4 © wats a 
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they fright and put him into contulion, ing bim fiſt with the Bridle- ad. ap- 
and cauſe him at }aſt to become Reſty. s your Spurs to the hair of his Sides 
8. If the Horſe be _ to ron away, which by Horfemen is termed Piaching 
vou muſt ge: a gentle Bitt with a Nack | And if you find him impatient und: 
Curb, and dec ping an eaſy Bridie-hand you, gathering bimſelf up, and er, 1 
firſt walk him without ſlopping, but] vouring to go torward, champing vpe 
only ſtaying him upon the Hand by lit- che Bitt without thruſting out his Not, 
tle and little: Then trot him a * a ſign of Heart and Vigour. 2. There 
and put him again rm a T rot to a NN alk; are ſome Ilorſes that ſhew a great dell 
ſlaying him by degrece, and a ee che- | of Metile when Pinched, bur imme 
riſing him as loon as he obeys: When | ately loſe the Apprehenſion ofit; fo that 
you find him thus far peaceable put | tho' they have a very ſenſible Fec'ing, 
him {rom his 'Trot to a gentie Gallop, | which proceeds from the thinne of tl 
from that to a T. -ot, and trom the Trat 8 Ski in, yet are ot a dull and craving diſpo- 
to a Walk, ſt: y ng him by degrees with | lition: Of ſuch Horſes it may be fa, 
2 ſteady Hand; by uſing this Method f that they are rather tickliſt. then tenti— 
for ſome time vrith Ju Joment and Pati- ble of the Spur. 3. There is great «if» 
ence, you may tis likely prevent his run- j rence between a mettled Horſe cd 1 
ning away. 9. But ſuppoſe your Horſe hery one; the former ſhould be ug 
ſoul fly out vioientiy, it is certain that vatucd, but the other is good tor not l. 
the more you pu the Bridle-reins and A Horſe truly vigorous ſhould be ca 
hurt him by ſtraight'ning the Curb, the] and cool, move on paticntly, and 19 
more he wil tug, and run the taſter :j diſcover his Mettie but when requ:r0: 
In this Caſe therefore, if you have Field 1 4. The ſureſt method then, is to chu. 
room, Whenever you find him begin to ſuch 12orſes as are ny nerves of 
run, let him go by flackening the Bri- } Strokes, and airak at the leaſt apps: 
dic, and giving g him the Spur continu- rance of rhem; ; which at the only cio: 


may e 5 get it or a time, under 


ally and ſha'piy, till he begin to lack ot 


his own accord: By treating him in 
this manner 'tis not to be Joul ted bat 
you'll cure him at aſt ; there being no 
Remedy like this for a Run-away Horle: 
10. Some Ho ſeß wehen a Man gives 


ling oi the Legs or Thighs ſeem 10 be 
ſeiz d with fear and alarm'd, and t 

without fretting or fierineſs. 5. A 
Horſe that Walks deliberate. y and {ecurc- 
15. without nceding the W hip too orten, 


5 and veithout fretting, goes from tac 
Wa! 
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Falk to the Gallop, and from the Gal. 
Jop ro the Step again, without being diſ- 
quieted, but continually champ! ng upon 
his B. Fs: he trots with a glibne ls avi! 
his Shouiders, and gahops e- 23 ſnorting 
a \ittlo thro! his Noltrils. It a Horic 
be we! upon his Hancner, 1 2 light 
an caly top, his Head firm and we 
Pac“ 'd. and the teeling of the Bitt equa 
and ;utt 3; ] fay, it he ha ca theſe Qua- 
„ you'll ſeldom have cauſe to com- 
pain upon account of his Price; It fhail 
only be adde here by way of Advice, 
that whatever cther rood Quainties a 
Norſe may have, that you never give a 
high Rate for him, umeis he be endued 
with thete two, of having a good Mouth, 

* being oath de of and ©: dedient to the 
Spurs. 

VINDE MIA, (Latin) tne oather- 
nas of Grapes to make Wine; V ntage: 
Whence, 

ToVINDEMIATE, (in Husban— 
ary) is to gather Grapes, or other ripe 
Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
mes, CC. 

VINE. a Tree or Shrub that bears 
Cres: The Wall againſt which it is 
zanted, ould be full ourh, or but a 


yg" *» 
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be an halt roui,d or corner in a Wall. or 
the back of a brick Chimnev, ſuch pla- 
ces are to be made ute of tor them: 
They will proſper much againſt an high 
Vail, but yet low ones will ſerve turn: 
"at of a Terras-walk wil! do very wool, 
tor them, and rhe Gravel-waik under the 
Wal will migetiily encreaſe the heat a- 
out them: Narrow Places alſo between 
Windows where other Fruit-Trees have 
o room to ſpread, wil ſerve this Plant, 
ore which? it may enlarge it ſeif where- 
wer it finds room. And further, a ine 
ray be planted between every F ruit- Tree 
Ut grows againſt the hotteſt Walle, and 
m1v be ſuffer q to ſpread U little in 
le e Sum: mer into thoſe Trees on cithe. 
Ke, elpecially if their Fruit be early ripe 
Cr 1 have not been ſo Jong {et as to 
er the Wall. Rich and dry Greund 
Caing to Stony or Graveliy, ſo it 
100 not, is beſt for the Vizes, and 
lolſe or N Dung 1 is moſt proper {or 
# 'ening the Earth they grow in; to 
*ich end the Roots <a"c to be bared i in 


Intie chin Ng to the F aſt: orellſe i there | 
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the beginning of the Winter, and good 


| ſtore of NI. ute thrown over them, To 


Propaga de this Plant, lay a Bran ch of that 
Year's g10wth into the Earth in Noverz- 
ber under the old Tree. without cutting 
it off, ſetting as many Buds or Joints 1 in 
the Ground as may be, and only leaving 
or 2 out; for it puts forth its Roots 
1] chiefly at the Joints. At the Year's end, 
cut it off from the old Stock, and plant 
it where you deſign it Niouid grow, lay- 
ing it in the E uth in the fame poſture 
it was in before; as allo ſome ot the 
Buds of the new Wood, that row out 
ſince it was {rt laid down, that it m ay 
gain the more Roots, leaving out of the 
Ground ogain not above a bud or two 
Beſides you may chance to have Suckers 
of an od Hue, which will be ſure to 
grow; or you may take cuttings o. 2 
branches of that Year's growth, and { 


them in good warm looſe Soil, aud I. 


Will grow. As to an old te that docs not 
bear well, lay down ſome of the rong- 
eſt Branches ot the preceding Year, chat 
grow low, in the Mould under the old 
Tree in February or March; but do not 
cut them off, only leave 2 Bud or two 
to grow cut of the Ground, and the 
Wall thereby weill quickly be turned 
with new and freſh Branches. 

This Tree as it ſtands in more need of 
Pruning than other Fruit trees; { there 
is much Care requiiite in the Pertor— 
mance ; having 1c! it as betare, ſuch 
Branches as grow up o the Wall are to 
be nailed up, till it has over-{pread as 
much Wall as was dcligne« for it, ſuſſe- 
ring not above wo Branches to 270 
irom the Ground, and ſnipping Yearly 
the tops of the Branches to a conlidera— 
ble length fo tar as they are ſcen to be 
weak and tender: as alſo all ſinall poor 
ones cloſe to the Body. 

But the F;uit ranches which are 
thoſe of the moſt eme fort, gught 
to be carefully preſerved, only lea ing 4 
or 5 Buds or Eyes of the 1412 d oat 5 
Shoot; for if more were leſt they would 
draw out the Sap in vain; the Uirf and 
econd F.yes only bearing Fruit, and ſome 
times the third trom the extreme Part 
or the Branch. Indeed when a Ie 


has put forth a more than ordinary vi- 
gorous Shoot, aud it can be carried Ho- 
ri ontally 
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rizontally into a vo d Place, it will fome- [Grape is both the earlieſt and ſwecteß 
times bea: ing 0: 6 of the xtreme Eves, jof Grapes, aitho' the Cluſters ate h 
and ſo may be ett loi:ger, bur this is not ſmall. 
ordinarily to be p actiied. A Hie ſhould Gather your Grapes in a dry Day 
lie thinner of Wood than any other j while they are very plump and tra 
Tree ; you muſt theretoe dil: gently view parent, the Sevds or Stones being Lact. 
what oi Wood may be en rely ſpared, | and clear, not viſcous or damm, ve} 
and how you mav to the beſt adv antage, the Stalk 5be: gin to f}-1velat the Part: 
fill up that ſpace with Neighbouring vi- the Branch, vehich is a ſigu it ha; done 
gorous Shots; ; ſti obſerving every Year | feeding; only care muſt be had if Row 
to f{-cure the new Wood, and to cut come and Froft immediately follow, 10 
out the od. This firſt Pruning of the gat her them as ſoon as is poſlible 7 is 
Vine may be performed at any time be- [beſt to cut, and not to pull the Grape; 
fore February ; but later than that is not hñom the Vize, and to put them 11:9 
adviſcable, ft it bleed in the Spring Baskets, out of which take them gem 
which it will be very apt to do at thoſ” y, and hy them in heaps on a F105, 
Places Where any thick Branches were; to ſweat tor 4 or 5 Days or a Vl. 
cut off, A Second Pruning of the Vme | which will ripen them much. 
is to be done about the m Ade of May, VINE-PEAR or DAMS EI 
when the bunches of Grapes are unn gray, reddiſh, round, and 7: 
3y formed, and the Branch has ſhot 2 or; ty Dir, THe Stalk very long. the P. 
3 Foot long: At that tim C, pinch olf the neither. bud, buttery, nor render; an! 
branch about 6 Inches above the Fruit, herein differs (rom all other Tears, 
and nail or any way faſten it to the ving a flartiſh g! deve Pulp, and © 
Wall, fo as the Fruit may touch the fame Dov y: Ir is ripe in October. 
if poſſible. The ftluitleſ Branches may INEGAR: This L. iq ior ma: 
be let a one to the thud Fruuing at Mid- made of the meaneſt Cider; to which 
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ſummer, when all muſt be re-ex1mined 3 the Cider muſt be: jraven off hne in o: 
for then you aie to di<vurden he Vine of” ther Veſles 53 adding aſmaiquant ty i 
that multitude of juxuriant Branches it Muſt, or Pouz of Apples; it thee 1 
is apt tu put forth, an ſh: outen them ro conve. nency let it be fet in the Sun, and 
a convenient length, in ord ler to let in at a We-k or nine Nays end it nne 
the Rays of the Sun towards 1pening | drawn off: For this art 2. a Cx: 0 
the F fruit; tho you are to rake varticu- | Muſt or Pour. Nwildi be Kept in a off 
Jar notice, that it is not expedient to, pace, till there be Occ if m, but lei vote 
leave the Fruit too bare or expoſed to of it be ulcd, that is Mou! iy or {1:6 
the over-{corching heat by Day, or to] Muſty.——2. A common way with v 
ſlarp Ans, moilt News ard Rains by [15 to take a miduling-fort of Bee: 
Night. A vigorous Vine Will ſtill acqui: re ney well hopped, into which. 
a fourth Pruning about Auguſt, when iti: has worked well, aud is pron |, 
will have ſent out long Shoots from the * ſome Rapes or husks of (:/ 
ex'remity of the laſt Traing, which | tually brought home for be: 
therclore are to be ſhorten'd again, and | M:fh them together in a Tub 
ſome of the Leaves dilcreetly pulled a-] ting the R. pe ſettle, draw of 1 
way from the Fruit. To ſecue the part, put it into a Cask, and fe! it t i 
Grapes om Froſts which may happen | Sun as hot as may be, the Hung be 
be'ore they are 11pe, you may cauſe them | onty covered with a Tie or Sate. ſtone 
to be cover'd and fereen'd in the Night [ond in about 30 or 40 Days it . 
with Mats or "Tits. come a curious vinegar, and wa; pi 
As for our Climate Mr. Hartlib com- uſe as el as that made of H, 1! it: 
mends the Parſiey Grape, the Rhenifh | refined and kept from Muſting. 3. * 
Craje, the Paris-Grype, and the ſmall nother very much approved way, !5 
Mujcndel, as being moſt ſuitable thereto; | allow to er ery Gallon of Spring-Wi't 
but the black Currant- Grape or Cluſter- 3 Pounds Of Malaga. Ralſ us, vrhich 
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„% an Farthen fur, and place them 
where they may have the hotteſt Sun 
om May till Atrchaelimas; then preſſing 

' well, tun the Liquor up in a very 
00g Iron-Hoop Veil:1 to prevent its 
barſting : It will appcar very thick and 
muddy when newly preſſed, but will re- 
fne in the Veſſel, ard be as clear as ime : 
Thus let it remain untouched for 3 
\ionths before it be drawn off, and it 
wil! prove excellent Vinegar. 

But if you would be informed as to 
the manner of prepartag Vinegar in France, 
Note, that the Men employ'd take 2 
great Casks within each of which they 
gut a Trevet at the Bottom, which muſt 
be 1 Foot high, and as large as the wide- 
vs of the Cask permits; upon this 
Trevet they ſet Vine-twigs, whereon 
they lay a Subſtance called Rape, with 
which they fill both Veſſels within half 
Foot from the Top; this Rape is no- 
thing elſe but the Wood or Stalks of the 
Cluſters of Grapes, dried and freed from 
the Grapes; the Trevet and Vize-branches 
we put into the Cask, only to keep the 
Rape from {tiling at the Bottom: It is 
this Rape alone that heats and ſours the 
ine: Now the 2 Veſlels being almoſt 
quite filled with the Rape, one of them 
filled up with ine, and the other on- 
ly haif full for the time, and every Day 
they draw by a Cock half the ine that 
511 the ſull Veſſel, therewith quite to 
fi! up the other that is but half full, ob- 
frying incerchangably turns of filling and 
unhiling the Veſſels: Ordinarily at the 
end of 2 or 3 Days, the hat- ſilled Veſ- 
begins to heat, and this heat encreaſes 
tor many Days ſucceſi;vc'y, continuing 
o do fo till the Vizeg.:r is perfectly 
made; which is known by the ceaſing 
0: the heat; che ſame in Summer being 
2 work of 15, Days, but proceeds more 
Lowly in Winter, according to the ce- 
tees of cold Weather. 

When the Weather is hotteſt the ine 
mult be draven twice a Nay to put it 


cat o one Veſſel into anather: It is on- 


the halt-filled Cack that heats ; as joon 


5 you have done filling it up, its heat 
' 5 

choaked and ſtopptd or the time, and 
„N. 7 „ 1 3 4 1 2 
U.er Cask Wich 15 unnd C221 
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to heat: The full Veſſel is quite open at 
top, but a wooden Cover is put on that 
which is but halt full; The beſt ive 
produces the beſt Vinegar, yet they alſo 
make good of ime that is turned: Now 
the Mine in changing, leaves a certain 
Greaſe, which ſticks partly to the ſides 
of the Cask, and partly to the Rape, fo 
that it they do not cleanſe the Rape from 
it almoſt at every turn, the Hie changes 
into a whitiſh Liquor, that 1s, neither 
Vine nor Vine sar; the Scum likewiſe 
that ariſes on the Top of the Veſſeh in 
pouring the Vine out of one Velle] into 
another, muſt be carefully taken away; 
neither will Vinegar be made fo ſoon 
in Casks, that have never ſerv'd for this 
purpoſe before, as in ſuch as have alrca- 

dy 1 uſed. Sec Rape. 
VINEYARD, a Plot or Piece of 
Ground ſet with Vines, for the planting 
of which obſerve the following Metho41, 
In the Month o! July, white the outer- 
molt Coat of the Earth is very dry and 
combuſtible, plough up the Sweard, den- 
ſhire or burn-beat it according to Art, 
and in Jannary following, ſpread tho 
Aſhes. The Ground being thus prepared, 
cut your Trenches a-crots the Hill from 
Eaſt to Weſt, becauſe the Ne, ſtanding 
thus in Ranks, the riſing and {ſetting 6! 
the Sun will by that means pal; throf the 
Intervais, which it wovld nat do, if 
they were ſet in any other Poſition, net- 
ther would the Sun be ſo capable to dart 
its Rays upon the Plants during the 
whole Courſe of the DV. Afterward; 
ſtrain a Line and dig a Trench about a 
Foot deep, place your e's in it at a 
bout 3 Foot diſtance one irom another; 
trim off the ſuperfluous Rocts, leaving 
no mote than 3 or 4 Eyes or Buds up- 
on that which is above the Ground, and 
plant them near halt a Foot deep, floap- 
ing after the manner as Quick is com- 
mauly ſet, ſo as they may point up the 
Hill : That done, take long Dung or 
Straw, and lay on tlie Treichcs, of a 
convenient thickneſs, to caver the Karth, 
and to preſerve the Roots from the dry 
piercing Winds, which would otherwiſe 
much annoy them, and from the ex- 
ccltive ſcorching Heats in Suramer, Heep 
: them 
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them well hoocd and free from Weeds. 
and water them as occahon fri ves ; the 
beſt time to plant is in Tau. 

Thc firſt pruning of the Neu- ſet Vine 
ought not to be till Tunuat) and then 
you ſhould cut off all the Shoots as near 
25 you can, ſparing but one of the moſt 
thriving; on which you are to leave on- 
Iy 2 or 3 Buds, and fo let all reſt till May 
the 24d Year after Planting : Then take 
care from time to time to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and be ſure to cicar the Roots 
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break out, but ſuch as ſprout at the Tos 
4 Foot ſrom the Ground; all + 1; 
ſprouts the French uſually prune off ce. 
ry Tear, and abſoſutely truſt to the neu- 
Sprouts that are the on bearing Shoes. 
But others propoſe to leave 2 or 2 ran. 
ches, one ſucceſſively after the other, 
and fo they always cut off the 91.1 
every Year, and wurſ: up the other vouns 
ones; but the Number of the Branche 
ſhoul1 be proportionable to the preſen: 
Condition of the Vine. In Auguſi, when 


of all Suckers, which do but rob and the Fruit begins to ripen break off hoe 
draw out the Virtue of your Sets; for | Shoots that you find too thick ACCO1 (HM 
the ſmall Branches of Vnes yield no Fruit, | to the Direct ons laid down in the fre. 
and leave no Slips but what break out of ging Article of Vines; and if you pur- 
the Buds that were left before. The ſhe: ceive any Plant to bleed rub {ome Af 6 
Method is to be follovw'd the third Year, upon it, or it that „ill not do, (as ſome 
by cutting off all the Shoots in Fanuary, adviſe) fear i 11h a hot Tron, 

only ſparing 1 or 2 of the moſt prolpe. When upon aten ſtircing your tue 
rous; then dig your whole Vine yard, and yard it a2pNears to be 1007, (wh:ch the 
lay it very level, being duly hecdiul that weakneſs ot the Crop wil ſoon dit ver 
in this Work, you do not cut or wound | prum the Lues, as is before direct nd 
any of the main Roots with your Spade: ſpread good rotten Dung mixt with Lime 
As for the younger Roots it is not ſo o er the whole Ground, let ing eit ge! 
material, in regard that they'li grow but the Winter, to waſh into the lan 
the thicker; and this Year you may en- mingling about 10 Buſhels of Lime +7 
joy ſome of the Fruit of your Labour, a Load of Deng; and if feme Afr on 
vhich if anſvcrable to cxpectation, will Soot he ikewiſe thrown on, it Wa d. 
put you upon providing Props tor your well: Turn in this Manure about Feen. 
Vines ol about 4 Foot long, that muſt; ary with a light digging, hut not 100 
be placed on the North fide of the Plant. deep; which ſhould be done in a dr 
In May rub off ſuch Buds as you ſuſpect , Seaſon, and not in wet Weather, leſt i“ 
will produce ſuperfluous Branches. When make the Ground bind tov much, 5nd 
the Grapes are about the bigneſs of Bird occation the ovow:h of rink Weeds: 
ing-ſhot, break off the Branches with; But to ſo ward the rip-ning of Gra 0, 
your Hand at the ſecond Joynt above the; and render them fruit fal, the Blu! of 
Fruit, and tye the reſt to the Piop; here | Beaſts mixed with Lime or Soot i 
Note, it is moſt adviſcable to bicak and proper to hy to he Roots of the Vt © 
not cut vour Vize, becauſe Wound: made; in Dece- boy and in Futy: and it hee 
with a ſharp Inſtrument. are not apt to fon be very diy, the watering of then 
heai, but cauſe the Plants to bleed. in Arni is 2 great advantage. Sec mule 

The 4th Year being the next after its, in 17%. 

bearing, vou'll be likely to have 3 or 44 VINTAGE, Vine-harveſt cx Gra7e- 
Shoots to every Plant, and therefore in gather ing; a ſo the Scaten for ſuch Gi 
Deceinber cut off ail the Branches, ex- thering. Ste Rachviatuge. 

cept one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt mi-“ VINTAGER „ a Vine-reaper et 


ving, which leave for a Standard about Grape-oatherer. 

VINTRY, a Place noted fer tlic 
Sole of Wine. 

VIOLET-APPLE, is of a Wh 
brown Colour, a little ſpeckled in tho 
parte ha: arc from the Sun, but ſtriped 
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4 Foot high, paring away the re{t very 
cloſe to the Body of the Mother-plaant, 
which tye to your Prop, till i: be biz 
enough to make a Standard of it-ſelt ; 
Nether muſt you luffer any Shoot to 
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with 1 good. lovely, deep Red on the{ mon, pour in your Cream that is well 
ſunny 11d}: The Pulp is very white, fine, beaten, and which when made may be 
nd delicious, having a Juice extremely brought to 4 Colour by patling the red 
4 MW fvect ard fuvare!, caving no Eartiiiels;, hot Fire-ſkov:l over it. 
„o Lees behied it, but is to be caten as} VIRGIN- VI NE, a Plant that ſome a 
vw W 6/1 5 gaher'd, ver continues good till; rank among the Sorts of Snake Weeds. 
„ WH Crie iis, and go longer. LL is common us'd to adorn Walks in 
n. VIOLET-MARIAN, or Canter- Gardens. It is a vigorous ſhooter that 
bury Belis, come up the firſt Year with let the Houſe it is {et againſt be of what 
many hairy Leaves, tomewhat broad and height it will the Plant will ſurpaſs it. a 
'» Wl long, ſpread on the Ground, the Stalk It is a vivac:ous Pant, and is mult i- bi 
divided into many Branches ſet with plied by Slips taken off with Part of the 
* Wl {aller Leaves att ea multitude of Flow-] Roots. 
nas ſtanding in greva Husks, being large.| VIRGINIA, a Province of North- 
e wund, hollow Belle, narrow-necked. } ern America, dilcoyered ! y the direction 
ſwelling 'n ite middle, five Points at the, and ar the charge o Sir Halter Ralei h, 
ends, in ſome Welte or S']rer-colour, in | A D 1584. ani {5 1amd in honour ot 
others pac, the Seu final in quatre our Virgin Quoen Erztyityh. 
Husks; the whole Pan dies as ſoen as VIRGINIAN CLIMBER, or 
the Seis are ripe. It is ſown in April, MARA CAC comes out of the Ground 
md after wards remo ed where the Plants] in May with long roun.l winding Stalks, 


nay Nan to ter Flowers, more or leis, and in height according to 
VIOLETPLANTS; as well the] be Age: Fiom the Joints come the 
double and tinge {ort, and of what Co-] Lees, and at cach one, trom the mid- 


Hur {oever they ez t'o they pro luce 4e to the top, a Cl: {per like a Vine and 
Sed in little 1edd if Shells or Husks yet a Flower allo. The Leaves are of a 
ze multiphed only by S.ips, each Pant] vhitiſh Colour, having iowalds the bot- 
or Stock of them growing ifentibly in | om a ring of a perfect Peach: colour, 
o a Tuſt, thar is divided into ſeveral] and above and beneath it a white Cir- 


ile ones; which being replamed, grow ce; but the ſtronger Part is in the Um- ? 
n time big enough to be lizewile di7i-| brane, which riles in the middie, parting / 
(ed into others. The Do-:ble-Violets more it ſeli into 4 or F crooked ſpotted Horns, f 


prticularly ſerve to make pretty Borders] trom the midſt whereot ſprings another 
n our Kitchen Gardens; their Flowers| roundiſh Head that carrics 3 Nails or Bars, 
when arttully placed on the top. of | »iggeſt above and ſmall at the lower end. 
dpring- ſallets, making a very agreeable | I bears Fruit like a Pomegranate, its 
Figure. beautiful Flowers ſhew themſelves in 
VIPERS-GRASS:; This Herb is | Auguſt; the Stalks dying to the Ground 

excellent goo] againſt the Palpitation of | every Winter, ſpr ing again from the Roots 
the Heart, Faintneſs and Ohſtructions in May, which may be cover'd and de— 
the Bowels, AS ao 1 very cet and tended rom hard Froſts in Winter: Ir 
peaſant Sallet; being hid to ſoak our | Mould be planted in a large Pot to hinder 
the bitterneſs, and then peeled : It ma che Roots from running; and for hout- 
be caten raw ; but beſt of all ſtewed [ing in Winter, and {ſetting in the hot 
with Marrow, Spice, Wine, c. {liced | Sun in Summer, it mult have the hotteſt 
er whole; they likewiſe may be bak'd, Place that may be, or it wil not bear at 
i and boibd and there is ſcarce a more fall: The Pots are to be ſer in the Spring 

choice Root growing. in hot Beds to bring them forwards. 

or VIRGIN-CREAM, whip the VIRGINIAN Silk, (in Latin Pe- 
Whites ol gos vell and put them into [riploca Virgmiana ) a Plant which at the 

the ban wich Sugar, Milk and Orange. | ſeveral Joynts of its Stalks is fet with 
t.ower-water, then having ſet a Plate] two long, broad-veined, round-pointed, 
oa the Furnace with a little Cinna-| gern Leaves, and on the top, out of a 
0 | inn 


VIR 
*kinny Hoſe, come forth 2. great Tuft 
of Flowers, of a purpliſh Colour, hang- 
ing dovenwords, and after them Jong 
crooked Cods, with flat brown Seeds 
wrapped with a preat deal of fine, loft, 
whiiith, brown Silk: Its Root runs far 
under Ground: It flowers in Fuly; pro- 
duces Seeds and Silk in Auguſt, and from 
Sceds brought from Virginia has been 
raiſed in England: The Stalks dye to the 
Ground every Winter; and if the Place 
where it ſtands be well covered with 
lor{e-dung, 1ile again in the Spring. 
VIRGINS-BOWER, ot 2 Sorts, 
the Red, which has limber, woody, 
weak Branches, whoſe Leaves ſtand at 
the Joints, whereof ſome are notched 
on one ſide, and ſome on both: The 
Flower conliſts of 4 Leaves ſtanding like 
a Croiz of a dark red Colour and the 
Roots are a Bundle of brown {ſtrong 
Strings, faſten'd to an head running deep 
in the Ground. The Purple Virgin's- 
Bower, is only different from the other 
in Colour of the Flowers, which arc of 
a £:d heavy blueiſh Purple. They are all 
in flower moſt part of Faly and Au- 
guſt. endure long, and are eaſily encrea- 
ſed by lay ing the Branches: Their com- 
mon uſe is to cover Arbours; but many 
of the young and ſmall Branches are apt 
to dic in Winter, and mult be pruned in 
Aarch ; and by how much the nearer 
they are cut, the fairer the Flower is like 
to be. The Double-purple Virgizz's- Bow- 
er is like the laſt every way, but bigger 
and ſtronger, and the outward Leaves of 
its Flowers commonly fall away, be- 
fore the inward open or ſhew them- 
ſelves, which is a great defect. 
VIRGIN's-THREAD, a fort cf 
Dew which flies in the Air, like ſmall 
untwiſted Silk or Yarn, and falling up- 
on the Ground or Plants, changes it ſelf 
into a form like a Spider's web : The 
matter thereof is ſuppoſed to be an ear- 
thy ilimy Stuff, or ſomewhat dry Ex- 
halation 3 and in theſe Northern Cli- 
mates they are moſt frequent in Sum- 
mer, the Days being temperately warm, 
the Earth not exceeding dry, nor yet 
over- charged with moiſture. 
VIRGOLEUSE, the Name of an 
cciiert Pear fo calld from the Place 


LA 
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V.1V 
or Village in France, from whey. 
vras brought. | 

VITRIO #5 2 Mineral compaunde 
of an acid or tart Salt, and ſulphu- eg. 
Earth; ol' which there are 4 Sotts;: 
white, the blew, the green ami there. 
it is otherwiſe called Copperas. Sect. 
peras-water. | 
VIVACIOUS Plants are fir) + 
are laſting, and in diſtinction to th 
that are annual and partly periſh ; the. 
are the Plants whole kinds are prov; 
ted not only by means of their Sect, by 
alſo by their Roots; they do not req: 
to be fown every Year, beczuſe wi, 
they have been once ſown, they conting 
a long time while in the Ground 
multiply in Roots c:cecingly. 
VIVARY, a Place on Land or V.. 
ter, where Living-creatures are le; 
but in a Law ſenſe, it is taken ſor ab. 
Warren or Fiſh-pond. 

VIVES, Avrves, or Fives, me 
one Diſeaſe in a Horſe, being certain {4 
Kernels much like Bunches oHG 
growing in a Clutter cloſe- Knittel tore 
ther in the grieved Place: They cen 
from the Ears, and creep downward 
tween the Chap and the Neck of the 
Horſe towards the Throat; and wi 
infamed they'il ſwell, and not on, be 
painful to the Horſe, but prove mort 
by ſtopping his Wind, unleſs a ſoced, 
Courſe be taken for the Cure; they © 
caſion ſuch a Difficulty of Breathing 2 
uneaſineſs, that he frequently lies dow! 
ſtarts up again and tumbles about 
a ſtrange manner: The Cauſes of 1! 
Diſtemper, are drinking, or being es 
poſed to Cold, after a violent Heat ; 
which caſe the Humours being mebel 
down fall too plentifully upon the na. 
ral Glands or Kernels; alſo eating tv 
great a quantity ot Barley, Oats, or K. 
rankneſs of Blood, . 

As for the Cure: 1. Unleſs the!“ 
be ſo large that the Horſe is in pre.” 
danger of being ſtifled, it is no dd 

le to open the Tumours: A more 
per means is to rot them, by tes! 
hold of the Kernel, with a pair of!“ 
cers or Plyers, and beating the Svc.” 
gently with the Handle of a $0" 
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Hammer, or bruiſing them win 


110 


V-1-V 
Hand, till they be ſufficiently ſoften'd; 


after which they'll certainly diſappear k 


But this Method muſt not commence 
till the ſwelling be ripe, which is known 
by the eaſy ſpzration of the [lair from 
the Skin, when one pluchs it with hi: 
Hands: The place Where the inflamed 
Kernels lies, is traced by bending the 
Horſe's Fars dovenward towards his 
Throat, near the Check-bone; the In- 
flommation being {cated in that part 
where it touches the Skin; and there 
you'll find the Kerne] which is to be ta- 
ken up with the Pincers. Having rot- 
ted or in caſe of neceflity open'd the 
I7ves, let your Horic blood under the 
Tongue, and after that in the Flavks; 
waſh his Mouth with Salt and Vinegar. 
and blow fowe of the Vinegar into his 
Ears, rubbing and ſqueezing them hard 
to make it penetrate; tor it wonderfull y 
aſlwages the pain that is communicated 
to the Jaws, by reaſon ct their nearneis 
to the Seat of the Vives: Then make 
the Horſe drink a quart of i.e 
with 2 handiuls of Hezp-ſeed beat, 2 
* Nutiegs grated, and the Volks of [ix 
* Eggs ; walking him gently half an 
hour after. About an hour after the gi— 
ving of that draught, which isa good and 
ſure remedy inject the following gliſter: 
goil five pints of Beer, or o Hue and 
Hater, with an ounce and an half of 
* Sal Polychreſtum, in fine Powder; re- 
move the Liquor from the Fire, add 
2 ounces of Oil of Bay, and ſquirt all 
in blood- warm: Or elle take the 5 o- 
pening Roots, of each an handtul, beat 
theſe grofly, and boil them in 3 quarts 
* of Water for a quarter of an hour; add 
the ſoft'ning Herbs, Mallows, Fellitory, 
of the Wall, Herb Afercury and Nolets. 
of each 1 handtul: Boil them again as 
before, and ſtrain out the Liquor, ad. 
ding a pint of Em-tick-Wine, Houey 
© of the herb Afercury, half a pound 

* trcſh Brizter, four ounces; and Oil of 
Rue, 2 ounces, Prepare the Gliſter 
to be made uſe of after you have rak'd 
the horſe. 2. Another approved Reme- 
dy for the Vives, which {c/dom fails of 
compaſſing the Cue is this, Mix an 
* Ounce of Penice-!reacle, with a quart of 
* red He, or it the Diſcaſe be violent, 
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* with a pint of Brandy, and lot the 
© horfe take this Potion: Ar the lime 
time make ready a Guſter of the+ l- 
© tering heros, with an ounce and an 
half of Liver of ,43:1704y in Powder, 
and put into the ſtrained Liquor 2 
ounces of JU. ice-rread?, with a quar- 
ter of a pound of freſh Butter. 3. 
Some cut holes where the Kernels are, 
and pick them out with a Wire, then fill 
the hoc with „a?, and at 3 Days end jr 
will run, f wards they walh it with 
age. juice, and hen! 1; with an Oimment 
mace of lo, e, Lutter. and Tar, or with 
green Ounument 4. Take Tar, tried 
Hogſ-;reaſe, B.. ſult, and Fraikincenſe, 
r-wder'd. of each as much as will fur- 
fice; melt them together, and wich a 
Clout faſten'd to a S i- k, ſcrub the place 
4 or 5 Mornings together, till the in— 
flamed part become ott and ripe: Then 
flit the Skin with your Incilion Knite, 
let out the Corruption, and heal up the 
Sore with tried Ho /[ greaſe and Vordc- 
greaſe, in fine powder ; melt them up- 
on the Fire, and let not the ftult boil 
more than a walm or two; that done. 
put in ſome ordinary Turtentiue, and {0 
ſtir all together till it be cold, in order 
to aroint the Soriance therewith till it 
be whole. 5. Another excellent Receipt 
is, to take a Penny worth of Pepper beat 
ro fine Powder, S$w:inzes-oreaſe a ſpoon- 
ful, the Juice of an handtul of Rue, I'7ze- 
gar two ſpoonſuls; mix all very well 
together, and convey it equally into both 
the Ears of the horſe ſo tie or ſſtitch 
them up; then ſhake them that the Me- 
dicine may fivk downwards ; which 
done, let him blood in the Neck-Vein 
and Temfle-Vems. 6. But the moſt 
common way of Cure, and ſuch as our 
Smiths uſe is, to let him blood on both 
lides the Neck-Veins. then to ſear the 
welling with a {mall hot Iron, from 
the Root down to the bottom of the 
Ear till the Skin look yellow; the ſaid 
Iron being in ſhape ſomewhat like a 
great Arrow's head, with three or four 
{mall lines or ſtroaks on each ſide drawn 
from the Body of it; after ſearing to 
take out the heat of the Fire, and to 
make it lound again, anoint it with freſh 
Butter or Hog s-greaſe, 
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VIKREN or FIXEN, 
Cub. 

ULCER, a ſolution of continuity 
made by an Erotton of the ſoft Parts. 
which is inveterate and not bloody, but 
ſends forth a Mals or Corruption. which 
retards the conſolidating of the Parts. 

UI. LAG. of A Gant is What ſuch 
a Veſicl wants of being tull, 

UNBFELLA,'Lar.) a little Shadow, 
a Screen fan or Uinbrellu that Gentlewo- 
men bear in their Hands to ſhadow them - 
ſelves, Among Herbaliſts, Vinbella are 
taken for the round Tu'ts or Heads of 
ſome Plants, fer thick together, and all 
of the ſime height; but a ſtarſid or tin 
U.; b:1lz, is when they ſtand at a ditiance 
from one another, yet all ot an equal 
beiglu. 

UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, Herbs 
that have ſuch round tufts, or that have 
{mall Sta'ks ſtanding upon greater, their i 
top being branched or ſpread like a Lady's 


a Fox's 


Unibe lla; on cach lictle ſubdiviſion of 
which, there is a ſinall five-leav'd 
Flower; as Angelica, Feunel, Parſley, 


QC, 

UMBER: This is a Fiſh ſome 
will have to be the {ame as the Gr: ay- 
ling, and only different in Name; it is 
of the Trove kind, but ſedom grovesſe 
ſo big, hardly any exceeding the length 

of 18 Inches: He frequents ſuch Ri- 
vers as the Trouts do, is taken With the 
fame Baits. eſpecially the Fly, and being 
a ſimple Fiſh is bolder than the Trout; 
he hides himſelt in Winter, but after 
Avril appearing abroad is gameſome and 
picafant; ver very tender 'Mouthed, and [t 
theretore quickly loſt after he is ſtruck; 
tor the feſt fee Grayling. 

UMBLES, Hunibles or Num- 
bles. part of the Entrails of' a Deer. 


UMBONE, or Horn, (among 


Floriſts) ſigniſies any pointed ſtyle in 
the middle of a Flower; but there is 
an Uniboue which they call Doubly- 
pointed, or biparted, as in the Peony; | 
and ſometimes the Umnbone has three or 
four ſharp points, an nd is then termed an 
Umbene divided imo fo many heads or 
Pointe's, or cut into 4 or 5 par t5, 
UNDER I. I. AF, an \pr'e tha: 
has a He Wile taſte, its Tice be- 


VOM 


ing a plentiful Bearer; the Cider mate 
of it is beſt at 2 years Age, and he 
moſt excellent of all ot this Lind: Thee 
Apples ſhouid be kept tor ſome +: 
within Doors; for the longer vou wi: 
keep your Cider, the longer your Fre 
mult be hoarded. 

UNDER-W OO D, Coppice, Or 
any Wood that is not counted Pin 
ber. 

UNDERSHRUB: A fort 

igneous or Woody ng, but {om 
thing leſs than Shrubs; they do 10 
Shoot the Buds in Autun, from vw}; 
the Flowers of Fruit procced; {ich 
Roſemary, Thome, and the like. 

UNDOINGCG of a Pear, a Term 
ud by Hunters tor the drellins v 
it. 
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UNIFORM, that is of one tor 
or fathion, that has al! ics parts like, 
regular even: Wbence 
UNIFORM Flowers of Plaut. 
zmong Fler dns 1aci h as are all round 
of the fame bigure, ! having their tore 
and back Parts, 45 allo their right and 


left Parts cvaAly alike; but when 1s 
ot her weile, they are termed d Form 
Flowers. : 
UNRECTALINMED, not 5 m- 
ed, not broug lit to Reaſon, or nor 
ed back from ill Courſes: In Falte 95 
ry, untamed, wild; as an unrechimel 
Hawk. 
UNSEEI. INC, a taking 2wa; the 


Thread that runs through che has 1 
Eye-lids, and hinders her Sight. 

To UNSTR IK E the Ho 04. to dr 

he Strings of a hawk's-hood, that 
ei in readineſ. to pull off 

UVN SUMME. D, a term us'd by Fal. 
coners, When a havk's Feathers ue no 
at their full 1-ngth. 

UNTRY* D Fart h, that Farth whi 
is warm, mellow, and rich Soil, Which 
f 
lies next the Surlace. after the T art las 
L 
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been pared off about 6 or 7 Inches cop, 
in ſuch places where neither ! JOuUNN 1401 
Spade has er come. 

VOI. IL XV. a great Bird-c a 
Cave to ha ge that the Birds have room 
to f/ up 23.1 down in it. 

VO MIT, a Vomit ing, 
ha a Pol ion to caule vom! 


Die. Lo 
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Diſtemper in hogs it is cured in this | ter that, bleed him again; not taking a- 
manner, Give them gratings or ſhavings | way above the quantity ot two pounds 
of Ivory, with a little dry d Salt beaten, | ot Blood, at a time: This done, boil 
or elſe let them have ſpeited Beaus to eat] 2 quarts of Hater, and put it into a 
with other Food. © pailful of common Hater, with alarge 
UP-LAND, high Ground oppoled}|* handful of Oriental hole beat to pow- 
to ſuch as is Mooriſh, Marſhy, or low ; ]“ der: Mix all well together, and let the 
or Paſture-Land that lies ſo high as not] Horſe take it luke-warm, tor his or- 
to be overflowed with Rivers or Land- |4inary drink Morning and Evening; gi— i 
floods. Up-Lands ly ing upon the tops ſ ving him full liberty to quench his Thirſt, ki 
or ſides of hills, and conliſting either of | which in this Diſcaſe is exceſſive; tor 
Chalk, Gravel, Sand, Rock or Stone; the more he drinks, he will be the foon- 
or elſe cf Clay, hazelily Loam or black |cr cur'd. 
Mould are moſt proper for Grazing or] As for Remedies to provoke Tring 
Corn, according as they lye moiſt or] in Horſes, which are often neceſlary. 1. 
ery, which depends much upon their]? Take about 4. ounces of dry'd Prgeons- 
ſituation and Quality. Thoſe Lands that] dung in Powder, and boil it in a quart 
Ive flat on the tops of Hills are generally |* of IHhite- wine; atter 2 or 3 walms, 
the drieſt, and thoſe upon the ſides the] ſtrain out the Liquor, and give it the 
moiſteſt, by reaſon ot the moiſture that |* hore blood-warm ; then was him for 
is continually oozing out from them. half an hour, and he will ſtale it it be 
S likewiſe the Chalkey and Clay-Lands] poſlible. 2. Another good Remedy, for 
are molt inclined to be moiſt, eſpecially [a horie that cannot Stale, is to lead him ö 
in Winter; becauſe they retain the moi- into a Sheep-coat, and there unbrid!c 
ſure a long time, tho' they alſo have the him, ſuſſering him to ſmell the Dung, 
inconveniences of the Sandy, Gravelly, and roll and wallow in it; for he will 
Rocky and Stony Lands, to chap in| infallibly piſs before he comes forth, it 
Summer, to burn in hot Weather, and] he be not paſt Cure: this quick effect 
to poach in Winter. The black| proceeds from a certain labil and diure- 
. Mould then and ſome of the hazelly| tick Salt that ſteams out from the Sheeps- g 
. oams are the beſt for Graſs and even] dung, and ſtrikes the Brain; ſince by rea- | 
| for Corn, in regard that they neither|ſon of the correſpondence of that with 
d chap, burn, nor poach. the lower Parts, it obliges the expulſive 
URINE, a ſerous or wateriſh Ex-] Faculty to avoid the Urine. The Uri- 
Ie crement derived trom the Blood, which |nary Paſſages are frequently ſtopped by ; 
's paſſes from the Reins, and is diſcharged I thick Phlegm, which will ſcarce give 4 
thro' the Bladder, Sometimes a Horſe | way to the above-mentioned Medicines; 
* is ſeiz'd with an exceſſive Flux of crude | and therefore recourſe may be had to the 
* and undigeſted Urine reſembling Water, | following Receipt. 3. Take an ounce 
by which his Strength is drained by de- | * of Saſſufras-weod with the Bark, cut it 
prees : It proceeds from heat and ſharp-|* {mall, and 1oluſc it in a quart of Mhite- 
ot refs in the Blood, or an lnilammarion|* wine in a large Glaſs bottle well ſtop- 
in the Kidneys, which like a Cupping-|* ped, fo as 2 thirds of the Bottle may 
Cl plas ſucks in the concocted Serum from] remain empty: Let it ſtand on hot 
cal the Veins; The remote Cauſes, are the] Aſhes, about 6 hours; then ſtrain out 
125 immoderate and irregulir working off the ue, and give it the horſe in a horn. 
1 young Hor ſes, cold Reins in the begin-] This Remedy will certainly aflord re- 
1 ning of Winter, eating of Catsbroughto. | lief either by Urine or Sweat, the mat- 
ver by Sea, which being ſpungy, draw in] ter of which is known to be the fame. 
! the Spirits of the Salt-water. As for] 4. To cauſe a horſe to Stale for his Be- 
wy the Cure, the Horſe is to be fed with Bran] nefit in ſome Cholicks: Per 2 ounces 
inſtead of Oats : Give him a cooling Gli-}* of Syrup of Draithes to a quarter of 
4 lter, nextday let him Blood, the day follow: | 2 pound of Cafiile-Soap hot them well 
g ing inject another Gliſter, and naxt day at-] together. 1 pretty big Balis and 
— Ip Gille 
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diſſolve ore of them in a pint and a half 
of ſt.ong Beer, ica ding hot: When 
tis luke- warm give it him in a horn, and 
let him taſt an hour akter. 

In Eusbanary, tis obſervable, there is 
nothing that encreaſes the ſtiength of 
Manure or he'psthe fermentation of Ning 
more than Urine will do; for viiich 
reaſon in Holland, the Country men are 
as caretul to preſerve the Stile of their 
' Beaſts as their Dung, and Mr. Hartlib 
in his Legacy commends it as a very 
great Improver of Land, 

URR Val ind of blue or black Clay, 
that is uſuolly diaged out of the Coal- 
Pits, and lies near 8 Coal - This is laid 
on Meadows or Paſtu e-Land with won- 
dei ful ſucceſs, and is very proper for 
warm Grounds. 

UNIVES Nets to catch Hawk's 
with. 

USANCE, (i. e. a Month's Uſe ) 
tj e ſpace ot time between any day of 
ore Month, and the ſame Jav cf the 


next tollow'r:2; as from Fauuary Gth 
to Febricy oh; from July icth to 


An uſt ih c. Which time is gene 


ral'y allow'd among Merchants for the 
Pay ment of a Sum of Money expreſs'd 
in a Pill of Fxchange, after it has been 
accepted. Non bie Uj:nce is the ſpace 
of two ſuch Months given upon the 
ſame account. 

USQUEBAUGH: Toprepare this 
Liquor, take two Gallons of rectified 
Spirit of He, a pound o Spamſh Li- 
quoriſi, halt a pound of Rai us of the 
Sun, 4 Cunces of C:.r: an's 3 of Dates 
fliced, the top of T/ yme, Balm, Savory, 
and Mint, the top or flowers of 'Ro/e- 
mary, of each 2 ounces, Cinnamon and 
Aace well brufted, Netmees, Ants-ſeed; 
and Coriamacriſteds bruiſed likewite, of 
each 4 ounces ; of Citrin, Lemmon and 
Orang e- peel ſcraped. of each an ounce ; 
let all theſe infuſe in a warm place tor 
48 hours, with often ſhaking together; 
then let them ſtand in a cool place for a 
week's ſpace; decant the clear Tincture. 
and put to it an equal quantity of choice 
white Port. Vine, and a Gallon of good 


| 


| 


| 
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for a weaker fort, put choice Brand, 
to the Ingredients, and do as before, * 

Otherwie, © Take 2 quarts of the 
© beſt Aqua ite, 4 ounces of ſcrap'd Ii. 
* quoriſh, half a pound of flic'd Raiſ;,;; 

or the unn, Anis. ſceils, 4 Ounces; Datos 
* and Fips, of each half a pound, flic\ 

Nutmeg, Cinnamon and Ci. ger of each 
© half au oance: Put theſe to the A un 
I7te into a Bottle ſtop it up cloſe, anc ht 
It in a cool Place for ten days; then 
ſweeren the Liquor with Sugar-c 
and ſtrain it; that done, let it ſand ti]! 
it be cold, and put in two prains 0! 
Mas and Amber. 


W. 


AGA or VAGA, a Weight cr 
\ quantity of Checle, Woo! 
c. conſiſting of 256 Pounds Aver- 
du t ois. e 
WAGGONS, Carts, &c. To ſpeak 
in general, are Inſtruments relating to 
Country-Afairs, and made diverſly, tome 
with 4, ſome with 2 Wheels, and a1» 
for ſeveral uſes, either for carrying Tim- 
ber, Corn, Dung, cc. tuited differcni!y 
to the ſeveral places where they are ud, 
whether hilly, Level, Stony, Clayey, or 
to the ſeveral occations they ate intend- 
cd for: The Wheels, the more uprigin 
or {quare the Spokes are from the Box 
or Center, the weaher they are when 
they come to bear on either tide; tor 
which purpoſe they are made Concave 
or Diſhing, and allo to ſecure the M hee. 
trom breaking in a fall: The preater the 
Wheel's Circumference is, the cai;er the 
motion; for the Ring or Band of the 
Wheel ie more flat. and caſier over- pa 
any Stones, or other Obſtructious, not: 
being ſo apt to fink into the Cavittes 
of the Earth, the motion allo is ſlower 
at the Center: And farther, the great 
Wheel of cighteen Foot Circumſerence, 


goes but once round in the fime mea— 


Cmary, and ſwecten it with a ſufficient ſure of Ground, where the leſſer Wh 

quantity of double refined Sugar ; but of nine Foot Circumterence goes twict, 

and ſo proportionab'y : Therefore Be 
le lber 
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ſeſſer the Wheels are, the heavier and 
more unevenly and jogging they go; 
and the only reaſon that the fore- heels 
of a Haggon are lefkr, is the convenien- 
cy of turning. 

But ſince the higher a Haggon or Cart 
is ſet, the more apt it is to over-turn, 
it's 'ow-{etting and height ot the Wheels 
being incontiſtent ; the bed of the Cart 
may properly be ſet under the Axle- tree. 
at ſuch a diſtance as the depth of ſhal- 
lowneſs of the Ways or Waters, to be 
gone thro” will bear, by which means, 
part of the weight being under the Axle- 
tree, will ſo far counterpoiſe what is a- 
bove, as very much to prerent the over- 
turning or overſetting of the Cart or 
Wazgon, But for a more particular Ac- 
count of the common M/agror, take the 
ſeveral parts thereof as follow, 1. The 
Shafts, are two pieces which the hinder 
Horſe bears up. 2. The Hd. 3. The 
$lotes,the croſs- pieces that hold the Haft, 
together. 4. The Bolſter, being that part 
on Which the Fore-wheels and the Axle- 
tree turn in whecling the H gen a- eroſ 
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England, tho' in ſome Places (as the Iſle 
ot Angleſey in North Wales, and ſome 
parts of South- Hales) it yields plenty ot 
Corn and Paſturage; and among its Com- 
modities Flannel, which the experience 
of this Age has found to be ſo beneficial 
to Mankind, ſeems peculiar to this 
Country. Its Rivers, beſides the Severn 
that ariſcs in it, are the Dee, Taye, Wye, 
Uk, Conway, Clwyd, Teiſi, Tow, and o- 
thers ot let; note. It has Mines of ſeve- 
ral kinds in divers parte; and only one 
Harbour good for any thing to boaſt ot; 
but that beyond all Contradiction is the 
veſt, moſt capacious and ſafeſt in the 
whole Iſland, and hard to be matched in 
any other parts of the known World; 
'tis call'd Milford-haven, which conſiſts 
of ſundry Creeks, Bays, Roads for Ships, 
Goc. and is capable to entertain the grea- 
reſt Navy. The People are naturally 
ſtout and hardy, of a cholerick Nature, 
but ſoon appealed : Their Language ve- 
ry ancient, guttural as all old Languages 
are, and deſpiſed by many, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe they underſtand it not, 


k the Road. 5. The Cheſt or Body of the[and cannot dive into its Native Beauty 

0 Waggon, having the Staves or Rails fixed | and Perfection. 

1c thereon. 6. The Bales or Hoops which} WALK, one of the natural Paces or 
0 compaſs the top; the Iilt is the place] Motions of a Horſe's Legs. 1 
1 cover'd with Cloth, in the end of the 


In a Walk, a Horſe lifts 2 Legs of a 


ly Haggon, to fit in and keep from toul| fide, one after the other, beginning with 


d Weather. As for the parts 2bout theſa Hind-leg firſt, as if he led with the 
or Wheels and Axle tree, fee them under! Legs of his Right-fide; then the firſt 
d- Cart. Foot he lifts is his far Hind- foot, and in 
in IWALES,a part of the Iſland of Great- the time he is ſetting it down (which 
OX Britain, was anciently a Kingdom, but in a Step is always ſhort of the Tread of | 
en now is a Principality, ly ing on the Weſt | his Fore- foot upon the ſame fide) he litts 
or of England, and being on all Sides ſur-I his far Fore- foot, and ſets it down be- 
ve rounded by the Sea, but Eaſtward, where! fore his near Fore- foot: Again, juſt as 
ec it joyns to Exgland, the Iriſh Sea parting | he is ſetting down his far Fore-toot, he 
he it from Ireland. This is certainly a nick-}lifts his near Hind-foot, and ſets it down 
he Name given to the Country, for the Na- again, juſt ſhort of his near Fore-toot, 
he tives knew nothing of it; but conſtant-Jand juſt as he is ſetting it down, he lifts 
ies ly call themſelves by the Name of Czzzz- his near Fore-toot, and ſets it down be- 
10! ry or Cumbry, and there is ſome reaſon fore his far Fore- foot. And this is the 
ies to believe it to be the firſt ancient Name |truc motion of a Horſe's Legs upon his 
ver of the whole Iſland; fince the 1c are Walk. 

eat the true Deſcendants of the firſt Poſſeſ-C WALKERS, a fort of Foreſt-Of- 
ce, ſors, and that Fritain was a Name im- ficers appointed by the King, to walk 
ca. poſed by Foreigners, rather than the about a certain ſpace of Ground appoiu- 
1K Natives; but of this no more at preſent. ted to their Care. 

CC, The Country is all over mountainovs,| WALKS, See Avenues, 

the aud for fruitfulneſs not to compare to | 

Ut Ee 2 WALL: 
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WALL: Thick and tall Ialls fre- 
quently fall by one default or another, 
and to make them much thicker, or lay 
them deeper, (as has been practis d) is 
an unneceſſary Expence, ſince we find 
flraight tho thick Walls, inclined to lean 
or tall, as alſo that ſuch as have been 
built crooked, tho“ thin and weak, are 
vet more laſting than the ſtraight ones, 
and that a Wall raiſed over a River on 
Arches or Pillars, ſtands as firm as others 
whoſ Foundation is entire. Hence it 
evidently appears, That a Wall built much 
thinner than uſual, having at every 20 
Foot's diſtance an Angle {ct out about 2 
Foot or more in proportion to the height 
of the ſaid Wall; or having at ſuch a 
diſtance a Column or Pilar erected with 
it, 6 or 8 Inches moro on cach ſide, over 
and above the thickveſs ot the reſt of 
the Wall; the Foundation of ſuch = 
ting out, or Column being firmly laid, 
it cannot but ſtrengthen the Wall much 
more than it 5 times the Materials tak- 
en up in theſe ſettings or Columns, were 
us'd in the Wal, when ſtraight; which 
both ſaves a great expence, and yet at 
the ſame time the Wall is firmer and 
more compleat : But farther. if it be a 
Wall for Fruit-trees, the Hooks and Cor- 
ners occaſion'd in the Jettings out, whe- 
ther Angular or Semiangular, are proper 
and fate Places for the more tender Trees; 
and ii there be Columns, the Wall is ren- 
der'd nuch warmerby breaking the force 
of the Wind or Air that pafſes by it; 
thele Foundations being laid ſecure, that 
at ſuch a diſtance ſupport the Wall in 
looſe and falle Ground, as tho' it were 
entire; bu in caſe the Ground be very 
100 e, an Arch may be ſecurely projected 
from each Foundation. 

WALL for Fruit-Trees : If a Per- 
fn's Conveniency would allow it, and 
a new Wal! were to be built for Fruit- 
trees. ec. i is more expedient to have 
it directly towards the 4 Cardinal Points 
ot the Com paſs than otherwiſe : Then 
the worſt Wall will be much beter 
and the beſt good enough for the por 
poſe; as thus, the Eaſt-Wall to incline 
to the Souih, the South to the Weſt, 
the Weſt ro the North, and the North 
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well; if you follow the firſt Method, 
the 2 firſt Walls will be extraordimry 
good, and the 2 latter good enough tor 
common Fruit. In the building of x 
Garden wall, it would be very advan? 1- 
geous to make it with Half-rounds, eve- 
ry Scmicircle being 8 Yaris round on 
the inſide, and about 6 Yards in the 
Face or Diameter, each taking in two 
Trees; and between every halt-round, 
let there be 2 Foot breadth of plain Wall- 
ing, where may be plac'd a Flower-por, 
or Pillar 2 Foot high, or a Vine planted 
to run up it, which every Summer, 
may be left to ſpread it ſelf a little into 
the half. rounds on each fide. By means 
of theſe Rounds, every Wall will one 
time of the Day or other, have a are 
ot the Sun; the beſt Walls (by reaſon of 
ſuch a Reflection or Collection of the 
Sun-beams in every Round) will be ex. 
cecding hot, and the Trees be more fe. 
cure from Winds. As to the moſt pro. 
per Materials tor Walls, Brick is appa. 
rently the handſomeſt, and moſt conve. 
nient for nailing, and conſidering the 
great number of Nails us'd about Trees 
every Year, and that Lath-nails may do 
for a Brick-wall ; it will no doubt ordi— 
narily prove cheaper than that of Stone, 
whole Joynts are lager, and require 
much bigger Nails. However, there is 
another ſort of Wall very common 1! 
Northamptonſhire and Leiceſlerſnire, vi. 
that made of Earth and Stra well tem. 
per'd together, known by the Name 0! 
Mud-wa'ls, (which tho” not 10 agreeave 
to the Eye) are more eſſeCtual than c. 
ther of the two former, towards the 
ripening of Fruit: It the Walls be raid 
with very good Earth, and wel! tem. 
per'd, Nails will do, otherwile woouen 
Pegs may ſerve, ſuch as are made ute 0) 
in bad Walls, for faſtening the Branches: 
Beſides, the large coping of Straw gend, 
rally laid upon theſe Walls, is no 1% 
advantage to the Fruit in ſheltering them, 
and keeping off all perpendicular Rains; 
but as it has been juſt now hinted, ihey 

are not very ſiglitly, and thoſe Perfors 

who regard Beauty, ſhould have Brice | 
walls. Note, it is not adviſcable to have 

the Borders under your Wall to Wide; 


to the Faſt ; or contraxy, but not 10 


3 Foot is ſufficient, that you May rt 
4. 
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at every turn be obliged to ſtand upon 
them to nail or to gather. 

WAL L-FLOWER,(in Latin Len- 
coinm luteum) a Plant bearing a ſweet- 
ſcented Flower, the common ſort being 
found in moſt Country-Gardens, but the 
following are not ſo. 1. The Great n- 
gle Wall-flowey, like the ordinary ones 
but much larger, with darker green ſuin- 
ing Leaves; the Flowers numerous, 
growing on a long {pike of a deep Gold- 
yellow. 2. The Great Double, thicker 
than the laſt and double. 3. The Single 
W.ite., 4. The Double White, 5. The 
Double Red, or rather, Double Yellow, 
only the outward Leaves daſhed over 
with a darker Red. 6. The Pale Yel- 
low, thicker and more double. They all 
flower the latter end of March, in April 
and part of May, being encreaſed or con- 
tinued by Slips ſet in March. You ſhould 
take care to plant them againſt a South- 
Wall, to which they muſt be falten'd, 
and defended from Froſts, hard Weather. 
c. eſpecially the Great Single, Doudle 
Yellow and Double White, 

WALL-TREES, concerning the 
proper diſpoſition of Trees againſt a 
Wall, the beſt kinds of each, their Order 
end time of ripening, we ſhall here in- 
ſert ſome ſclect Rules and Obſervations 
taken out of Mr. Lawrence's ingenious 
Tract call'd The Clergym an's Recreation. 
Moft that know any thing of Gardening, 
(ays our Author) can tell that a Peach, 
an Apricock and a Vine, are to be ſet a- 
gainſt the beſt Walls; but as for Figs and 
Pears, tho' of the choiceſt French fort, 
they are uſually crowded into any cor- 
ner, or againſt a North-Eaſt or North- 
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of September. 4.Thered Roman Nectarme, 
ripe at the ſame time. 

Apricocks wili do againſt Faſt and Weſt 
Halls; as the Maſculine Apricock ripe the 
middle of Frm?, and the Orange-Atri- 
cock ripe the middle of Tub. 

Fiss ſhould e planted againſt a South- 
Eaſt or South-Weſt n; only 2 forts 
good, The White Fig and the long Pur 
ple Fig, both ripe the end of Auguſt, 

The belt French Pers that require the 
beſt Hill and Aſpect you can give them, 
will not be ripe till ſome time after they 
are gathered; as the Summer hen Chre- 
tien, ripe beginning of Sepremoer, The 
Buree du Roy end of S-p:ember. The 
Jerte- longue, October, The Si. Germain, 
| Novemoer. The Spaniſh Bur Chretien, 
November, The Ainbret. December. The 
Colmar ditto. The CHhryſan, ditto. The 
Winter Bon C/ retien, March. There are 
ſore other good Pears, that wiil do 
on North-Ealt and North-Weſt Hull 
viz, The Orange Bergamor, and the St. 
Catharine, ripe in September, with the, 
black Pear of H orceſler, and the Pound- 
Pear both proper for baking. Theſe are 
peculiarly goo for Dwarts, The Swans- 
egg interiour to none, ripe in Octover, 
The Bergamot and the Windſor, both 
well known in Laglun.l. The foregoing 
ſorts recommended for North-Eaſt and 
North-Weſt Us, will allo do well 
for Dwarts as occalion may ſerve, 

"Tis very adviteable to plant in ſuch 
places as are moſt expoſed to Comets 
| and Goers thole kinds of Winter-pears, 
that are hard and unpalatable, while on 

the Tree; otherwiſe the Owner will 
reap little elte but Diſappoin ment and 


Weſt Wall; whereas in truth many of Vexation. That ſide of the Houle, cr 


them deſerve the very beſt Place in a 
Garden, eſpecially in ſuch a one as lies 
upon a moiſt clay. Peaches of the moſt 
excellent kind, are to be planted againſt 
a South- Wall, or inclining to the Eaſt or 
Weſt; as follows in the order of their 
Ripening. 

i. The white Magdalen, and the Ali- 
nion, ripe the middle of Auguſt. 2. The 


indeed any of the Out-Houſcs, which 
lye open to the South, will do ſingular- 
iy well for the Arnbret and St. Ger- 
mains; but more eſpecially for any of 
the Bon Chretiens, (except the Summer, 
which is too tempting) theſe delighting 
in room and height ; yet as delicious Fruic 
as they are, they will not abide to be 
taſted a ſecond time, when newly taken 


right old Newington and the Chevrenx, from the Tree. The Winter Bon Chre- 
ripe the beginning of September. 3. The tien is remarkable for keeping longeſt, 
and all the forts of them are noted for 

Eee an{y7er- 


Admirable and the Nivet, ripe the middle 
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anſwering ſo well the purport of their 
Name Bon Chretien, or Good Chriſtian, 
Sound at Heart: But alas! the right fort 
is hard to be met with; {or as in time 
they begin to decay and rot in the out- 
ward Parts or Pulp, fo it is obſerved, 
that the Core or Heart generally conti- 
nues ſound to the laſt. For other Parti- 
culars, See the Article Bon Chretien, 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Grapes, and 
moſt of them in ſome ſeaſonable Years 
will ripen in England; but the White 
Muſcadine, and the black Cluſter-Grape, 
ate the only ſorts you may depend up- 
on, to have ſome pretty good almoſt a- 
ny Year; beſides the White Rain -· Grape 
admirable for Tarts, where there is room 
enough. 

There is alſo a great variety of Plums, 
and ſome of them ſo good, as to deſerve 
the beſt Walls; as the blue and white 
Pergrigons and Imperial Plums; but the 
following are moſt proper tor Dwarts 
S:andards, or North-Eaſt and North- 
Weſt Walls, viz. The Orleans, Muſcle, 
Duc en mother, Damaſctne and Violet- 
pum; the Fothering, a fine Plum and 
g 0d Bearer; Le Royal, the beſt Plum 
that grows, but a bad Bevrer ; the Drop 
of Gold, or a yellow Ruſſet- colour; the 
white Bonum: Magnum, and the Pear- 
Plum, for baking: The Dawn every 
one knows to be good, which is to be 
raiſed from the Stone, or by Suckers, 
without Grafting, but thrives moſt in 
2 Standard, 

Moſt Cherries will proſper on Dwarfs 
or Standards, but are mended againſt a 
Wall; as the Orleans or bloody Heart 
and the May-Dike, on Faſt or Weſt 
Walls, the Morella on a North-Wall ; 
but the common Flemzz1ſh is quite ſpoil'd 
againſt a Wall. 

We ſhall conclude this Article with the 
following Remarks. 1. That the time 
of Fruit's ripening is very different in 
different Years; and tho' the general time 
is here fixt, yet it muſt not be wonder'd 
at, if a bad Year make ſome Fruit, eſpe- 
cially Winter-Pcars, a Month or two 
later before they come to Maturity; on- 
ly it has been obſerved, when they much 
exceed their uſua time of ripcning, they 
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are never ſy good, and have not they; 
true rich Taſte, 2. Whereas 'tts advite! 
to plant ſuch a Tree againſt a Som. 
Wall, if that Wall happen to decline {one 
few Degrees to the Eaſt or Weſt, 1 1; 
never the worſe, provided that the De- 
clination be not above 15 or 20 Degrees; 
becauſe in that Caſe the Wall would cn. 
joy the {ame time and as many Hours 
Sun-ſhine. But when we ſay, an Et 
and Weſt- Wal] will do tor an Apricoch, 
tis ſuppoſed there is not the lealt Decli- 
nation towards the North, tor that would 
abſolutely defeat the deſign and expecta- 
tion of the Planter; ſo that if it have 
any Declination, it were to be wiſh'd it 
had it towards the South. 3. Tis cer- 
'ain an Eaſt Aſpect is better or more 
kindly for all ſorts of Fruit, than a Welt; 
not that it can be imagin'd to have more 
Hours of Sun-ſhine ; Fur probab:.y in re- 
gard the early Rays of the Sun take off 
thoſe cold Dews that are apt to fall and 
hang upon Fruit in the Night; Which 
in caſe of a Weſt-Wall are not diſpcrsd 
til later in the Day, and conſequent|y, 
the Fruit is more ſubject to be child. 
4. Nothing has been as yet ſaid about 
the culture and management of Ge 
berries, Rasberries, Strawberries and Cur— 
rants; becauſe little skill is requiſite be. 
ſides this one Rule; That they are no! 
to ſtand too long in a Place, nor above 
4 or 5 Years before they are renewed , 
eſpecially Strawberries, which muſt be 
kept clear from Runners, all the time o 
their bearing. 5. It is of very wil 
chievous Conſequence, to let Roſemary 
grow too near any of your Fruit-tree*, 
elpecialiy if they be young; for that wi! 
not fail to rob them of ſo much ot the! 

roper Nouriſhment, as that they wi. 
be infallibly weaken'd if not in danger 
of being kill'd. 

WALNUT is of ſeveral forts, the 
ſoft ſhell and the hard, the whiter aud 
the blacker Grain; the black bears the 
worſt Nut, but is the beſt Timber: We 
might propagate them more by bringing 
them over from Virginia, where they 
abound and bear a ſquare Nut, being d. 
all others the moſt beautiful Trees arid 
beſt worth the planting. Thoſe 1 
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ble come rext, and are much prized by 
Cabn.et mal ers. You are to plant the 
Nuts from young and thriving Trees, 
that bear plump Kerncls: Set them as 
you do the C/e/ſuts or Beans, at the 
diſtance you would have them ftand : 
beat them 09 the Tree !ome time before 
they are realy to fall of tbemſeives; 
keep them with or without their husks 
till the Sprir g. or bed them in Sand or 
ood Forth ti March, or cariicr; if ta— 
en before, ſet them with Husk and 
all, for that deſtroys worms by its bit- 
terneſs: Furzes chopped {mall and ſtrew- 
ed with them under Ground, preſerve 
them from Mice and Rats; Rk the 
ſnells grow tender, you may ſupple them 
a little in warm Cows Auk. and plant 
them where they are to abide; for they 
do not well bear Tranſplantation, But 
if you mult necds remove them, let not 
your Trec be above four Years old, and 
you mult neither cut the Head nor the 
T:p-root. *Tis ſaid the Tops and pa- 
liſh Buds of this Tree, when it firſt 
ſprouts, tho' as late as April, will rake 
hold ot the Ground and grow to a won- 
derful improvement, being firſt ſteeped 
in Milk and Saffron. . 

It may alſo be propagated by a Branch 
flipped oft with ſome of the od Wood, 
and ſet in February. A Tile- ſhard put 
under the Nuts when firſt iet, makes 
them ſpread their Roots; and they will 
receive their own Cions by Gratting, 
which improves their Fruit. The moſt 
proper Compoſt is Aſhes ſtrevy' d at the 
Foot of the Trees, the Salt of which 
being waſhed into the Earth is the beſt 
dreſſing; the Juice of their own Leaves, 
tho” it kill the Worms is hurtful to the 
Roots. They grow well among other 
Trees, provided you ſtrip up the Colla- 
teral Arms: They delight in dry, found, 
nich Mould, eſpecially it it be Chalk or 
Marl underneath, where they may be 
protected from the Cold, as in preat 
Pits, Valleys, and High-way ſides; alſo 
in Lime-ſtone Grounds, if Loamy, on 
Chalky-hills, and in Corn fields. In Bur- 
gundy Hulnut Trees ſtand in goodly 
Wheat- Lands, at Go and a 100 = di- 
ſtance; they preſerve the Crop by their 
Warmth, nor do their Roots hiader the 
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Plouch. When the Countrymen fell a 
Tree, which they never do ti old, they 
plant au other near it. Between Hanaw 
and Frankfurt in Germany, no young 
Farmer :3 permitted to Marry ti he prove. 
that he has planted a certain number of 
IWalnut-Trees, whici is invioinely obſcr- 
ved, to the great Benefit of the Tohabl- 
rants, Were the Timber of th's Tree 
more plentifuily among us, we ſhould 
have better Utcnhls of all fo:ts tor our 
houſes, as the Romans had ol old: They 
make graceful Avenues, and ſhould be 
planted at 43 or 50 foot diſtance, by 
reaſon of their ſpicaling Tops and 
Roots. 

The Berzftraet which extends from 
Heidleberg to Dirmſtade is all planted 
with Halnut-Trees, the Natives being 
obliged to nurſe them up by an antient 
Law, fo that for m ay Miles a Man 
may ride under their ſhade, and the Tra- 
vel'er is refreſbed with their Fruit. The 
Dutch likewiſe reap great Proſit from 
the Plantations of 4 — in their Roads. 
The Timber is much eſteemed by the 
Joiner for the beſt grained and coloured 
Wainſcot; it is alſo uſed tor Gun-ſtocks, 
Coach-whee's, and the Bo lies of Coaches; 
in New-England hoops and Bows are 
made with it for want of Yew. It 
makes Rims for Drums, and is much 
us'd by Cabinet-makers tor Inlayings, 
eſpeciaily the firm and clole curled Knots 
about the Roots: The Wood we have 
tiom Bononia, and New-Erglaud is of a 
very black colour, and fo admirably 
Streak as to repreſent natural Flowers 
and Landskips. To male it better co- 
loured, Joiners put the Boards into an 
Oven after the Batch is drawn, or lay 
them in a warm Stable; when they 
work it, they poliſh it over with its 
own Oil very hot, which renders it black 
and ſleek ; but it muſt not be wrought 

- D 

till throughly ſeaſon'd, as being apt to 
ſhrink. ———=— The Fruit with husk 
and all when young is fit for Pickles, 
and the Oil of extraordinary uſe among 
Painters for Whites and other delicate 
Colours, as alſo for Gold- Hize and Var- 
niſh ; with this they poliſh walking- 
ſtaves, andother devices that are wrought 


in with Burning. For Food, they try 
Eee 4 wir 
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with this Oil in ſome places, and uſe it 
in Lamps. The younger Timber males 
the better colour'd Work, but the older 
the more fum and cloſe, and is tiner 
chambleited for Ornament: The hu ks 
and Leaves being ſteeped in warm Wa 
ter, that Liquor pour'd on Walks and 
Bovyling-gicens, infallibly killsthe worms, 
without hurting the Graſs; a Dye is 
alſo made of its Lixitinm to colour 
Weo!l, Wood and Hair. The Water 
of the husks is a ſoveraign Reme iy a- 
gainſt all peſtilential Infections, as is the 
Water of the T.eaves to cleanſe and heal 
inveterate Ulcers, The Tree produced 
o the thick Shell is the beſt Timber, 
and that of the thin brings forth the beſt 
Fruit; being grafted on Aſh, they thrive 
excecdirgiy, become handſome Trees, 
and bear Fruit within 4 Years. The 
green husk dried, or the firſt peeping 
red Buds and Leaves reduced to Powder, 
ſerve as Pepper to Meats and Sauces. Tt 
is better to cudpel off the Fruit when 
dropping ripe. thanto gather it by hand; 
and to open the Husks, lay em ina dry 
Room, but without Waſhing, for fear 
of Mouldineſs, In 1:a!y, the Gatherers 
arm the tops of long Poles with Iron 
znd Nails for this purpole, and think that 
beating improves the Trees, The Nuts 
that do not come cally out of their 
Husks, ſhould be laid to mellow in heaps, 
and the reſt expoſed to the Sun till the 
Shells dry, otherwiſe they'll be apt to 
rot the Kernel. Some keep them in 
their oven Leaves, or in a Cheſt of Hl 
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| Buſhel of Nuts yields 15 pounds ot pcel- 
cd Kernels, and theſe halt as much Oil ; 
the ſooner drawn, the more; but the 
dricr the Nut the better. The Lec: cf 
the preſſing is excellent to fatten Hovs. 
When the Nuts are beat down, the 
Leaves ſhould be {wept up and carrie 
away, becauſe they impair the Ground, 
and hurt the Root. The green husks 
boiled, make a good colour to Dye a 
dark Yellow without any mixture. The 
Leaves diſſilled with Honey and Urine 
cauſe Hair to ſpring on bald Reads. In 
ah a pint of freſh Oil of this Nut be- 
ing drunk, it gives immediate eaſe for 
a Pain in the Side; and the Juice of thc 
outward Rings is an excellent Gargle for 
a Sore Throat. The Kernel rubbed 
on any Crack or Chink of a leaky Vel- 
ſel, ſtops it better than either Clay, Piteb, or 
Wax. In France they eat em blanched 
and freſh with Wine and Salt, having 
firſt cut 'em out of the Shells before they 
are harden'd with a ſhort Braſs- Knife, 
becauſe lron is apt to ruſt. 

WAI. NUT-TREE- WINE: This 
Tree is uſually bored in the Body with 
an Auger, and then a Faucet put ia, 
from whence the Liquor is receiv'd in- 
to a Bottle or the like: But there is lei; 
damage done :o the Tree, and more Li- 
quor got by cutting off the ends of ſome 
ſuperfluous Branches, of ſuch a ſize as 
may fit the Bottle's Mouth, and by hang- 
ing ſereral Bottles on thoſe Branches 
thruſt into them; this is to be done in 
March or April. When the Liquor is re. 


nut- Tree; others in Sand, eſpecially if | ceived, to every Gallon add a Quart ot 


preſerved tor a Seminary ; this von ſhould 
doin Ocfober, keeping them a tittle moiſt, 
that they may {pear, and ſet them curly 
in Februury; atter 2 years, remove them 
a Yard 2tunder, cutting the Tap-root 
and ſide branche, bat {paring tlic Head; 
and being 2 yards high, bud or remove 
them forthwith. Old Nuts are noi 
wholſome, till to3ked in almoſt boilin 

Water; if you bury them in a Leaden- 
Pot in the Earth, fo as no Vermin can 
come at them, they will keep wonder- 
fully pump the whole Year, and may 
extily be blarched. In Spain they ftrew 
the gratings of old hard Nuts fir{t peeled 
inta their Tarts and other Meats. Once 


lieney, or a pound of Sugar; then boi! 
it haff an hour, ſet it by to cool, adding 
{ome Yeaſt; Tun it up when a little 
fermented, and, it you pleaſe hang it 
ina Bag of Cinnamon and Mace bruicd, 
afterwards {top it up cloſe, and Bott] it 
ina Month; it is oon rcady to di ink, 
but will not keep long. 

WANLASS, (a Term in Huntiug) 
as driving the Wanulaſs, i. e. the diving 
| of Deer to a Stand. 

WANSDIKEOTrWODENSDIK E, 
a wonderful Trench or Ditch that runs 
for many Miles from Eaſt to Weſt tuo 
the midſt of the County of Wits, ſup 
poſed by the common People to havc 
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been caſt up by the Devil upon a Wed- 
neſday : But it apparently took Name 
trom the Sao Idol Wooden ; and ſeems 
to have been deſign'd for a Boundary or 
Fence, cither to diſtinguiſh Territories, 
or to be 2 Guard againſt Enemies in that 
Frontier- Country, 

WANT), a North-Country Word for 
a {1oie. 

WAN TEY, a ſurſingle or large Girth 
for a Pack-horic. 

WAPENTAKLPF, a certain Divi- 
ſon of a County, otherwiſe calld a hun- 
dred : The Naine is deriv'd from an an- 
tient Cuſtom, wherein a Perſon who 
came to take upon him the Government 
of a Hundred, was met by the better 
fort ot People, who touch'd his Weapon 
or Lance with their Spears; by which 
Ceremony they were united together, 
and enter d into a mutual Aſſociation. 

WAR-HORSE: To chooſe ſuch 
a Horſe, you muſt take one of a tall 
ſtature, with a comely Head, and out- 
{ſwelling Fore-head, a large ſparkling 
Eye, the white thereof covered with 
the Eye- brows, a ſmall thin Far, ſhort 
and pricking ; it long, well carried, and 
ever moving ; a deep Neck, a large 
Creſt, broad Breaſt, bending Ribs, broad 
and ſtraight Chine, round and full But- 
tocks; a Tail high and broad, neither 
too thick nor too thin, a full {welling 
Thigh, a broad flat and lean Leg ; ſhort 
Paſtern'd, and ſtrong Jointed. Now, 
for the ordering of him, dur ing the time 
of his Teaching, which is out of the 
Wars; he mult be kept high, his Food 
good Hay and clean Oats, or two parts 
of Oats, and one part Beans or Peaſe, 
well dried and harden'd ; halt a Peck in 
2 Morning, Noon, and Evening, is e- 
nough : In his Reſting-days, Dreſs him 
between five and fix in a Morning, and 
Water him at ſeven or eight in the 
Afternoon. Dreſs him between three 
and 4, and water him about 4 or 5, and 
aways give him Provender atter Water- 
ing; Litter him at 8, and give him 
Food for all Night: The Night before 
he is Ridden, about 9, take away his 
Hay, and at 4 in the Morning give him 
an handful or 2 of Oats; which being 
exten, turn him upon the Snaffle, and 
rub him all over vyith dry Clothes, then 
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Saddle him, and make him fit for his 
Exerciſe ; that being pertorm'd bring 
him into the Stable alls Sweaty as he is, 
and rub him all over with dry Wilps 
that done, take off his Saddle, and having 
rubbed him through with dry Cloaths, 
put on his Houfing-cloth: then ay the 
Saddle on again with the Girth and 
walk him about gently till he be cool; 
ſet him up and after two or three Hours 
taſting, put him to his Meat: In the 
Afternoon, curb, rub, and dreſs him; 
alſo Water and order him as before. 
To WARBLE, to chirp, ſing, or 
chatter as a Bird does; to ſing in a tril- 
ling, or quavering Way; alſo a gargle or 
purl, as a Brook or Stream. 
WARBLING of the Wings, (in 
Falconry) is when a Hawk, atter having 
mantled her ſelf, croſſes her Wings over 
her back. | 
WARDEN-PEAR, a large fort 
of Pear that keeps long ſound, 
WARNEL- WORMS, certain 
Worms in the Skin of Cattel that com- 
monly attend ſuch as are poor and lean ; 
theſe Worms ſtick along their Backs on 
each ſides, a Foot deep or more, and are 
. een to the Sale of the Hide, if 
it be then taken: They may alſo be 
perceived within the Skin ot the Beaſt 
like {mall Knots or Knobs, reſembling 
black Spots. The Remedy is, 1. To 
prick them out with the point of an 
Aw; tho' ſome Conntrymen ſay, as 
the Beaſt grows in fatneſs, theſe Worms 
will wear away, and his Skin will be 
as ſound as any others. 2, Whereas 
this Diſeaſe in ſome Cattel runs into 
ſeveral parts of their Bodies, being other- 
wile called the MWary-breed ; in order 
ro the Cure, you mult caſt the Beaſt, 
bind his Fore- feet together, and with an 
hot Iron if the Hary- bree. be long, {ear 
it off cloſe to the Fleſh; if in the be- 
ginning it is but flat and low, you are 
only to lay the hot Iron upon the Part 
and ſear it but to the Skin; aiterwards 
anoint it with Tar and freſh Greaſe min- 
gled together, and it willabſolutely heal up, 
WARP, the Thread at length into 
which the Woof 15 woven. 
WARPING of Cloth : As for what 
relates to this work, tho? it be the skill 
and action of the Heaver, vet good 
Houte- 
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Houſe- wives ſhould not be ignorant there- f them lightly every Day; and they“ 
of, both {or their own ſatistaction, and] fall off like Kernels of Nuts, without 
to prevent their being Cheated by un-? cauſing any Swelling in the Legs: Bur 
conſcior able Work men: In order to| care muſt be had to anoint only the 
which, tis neceſſary the firſt caſt, by | warts, and neither to work nor ride the 
the weight of their Wooll to know how | Horſe during the Application of the 
many Yards of Cloth the Web will a- { Ointment. As ſoon as the warts are 
riſe to; for it the Wool! be of a reafo-| fallen off, which will happen ina Months 
nabie good Stapie, it will run yard and} time, dreſs the Sores with the Cornrep/,'s 
pound; but it coarſe, not ſo much; | Ointment, and in a Mon'': mee, the 
they may ailo ſce how many pounds Cure will be compl-ate? for the Sores 
they lay the Warp, for ſo many muſt | are uſually very deen, when the warts 
neceſſarily be preſerved for W+'r ; this} are large. 

being the Rouſe-wite's vin, that Thel MWARIICKC//TRE, is an Inland 


beſt Cloth is made of ++; and eden. A- County, bound on the Eaſt by Lei- 
= the number ef the Partuſſes 15 to } ceffer 21 Nor vamptonſhire; on the Weſt, 
e minded, and how many po to a! br: Yr , Northward by Staffer d- 


Yuri; fo muſt the cloſenels and fillins he, and Suuthrward by the Counties of 
of ihe Sicy, exc. which ſometimes howd, Oxford and Gloceſter ; being in Length 
and at other times 1ail, according to | from North to South 35 Miles, and 26 
the Art of the workmin. in Zreadth from Eaſt to Weſt; in which 
WARREN, ie a Franchiſe or Place | cornpuls It contains 670000 Acres of 
Privin ped, wither by Preicription or, Ground, ard about 21970 Houſes; the 
Gian nem the Ning, to keep Beaſts | whole is divided into 5 hundreds; whuacin 
and Fow! of Werten in; as Ee 758 Pariſhes, and 14 Market-Town:, 
Hare, Partridges, Pheaſants, &c. See 2 of which me privileged to ſend Mem- 
mo uv Jer Parks and Harress. bers to Parliament. The ſi vation ot 
WARREN, a device for preſerving this County being pretty near the heart 
and ſtoring Fiſh in the mot of a Ri- of England, the Air thereot is according) 
ver for ine F it to retreat to; tho' you the treer from the thick Vapours of the 
may take hein when you pleaſe, ; Sea 3 the Soil is alſo exc2:divg Fruity, 
AR F, or Sj m;y Excreſcence near eſpecially in the South Parts, being divi- 
the ye rf a Horſe, procecds trom con- ded between fruitful Corn Fields, and 
grab Fhlegm wad there; which in lovely Meadows; the Vale of Red Hrr/e 
time cauſes the Eye to waſte. or to is diſtinguiſhed for its red Earth and Fer- 
grow little, it it be not remedy'd. See tility in Coin; and that part of the Cour- 
Ar.bury, The following Receipt is one tv which lies North is wood Land: It is 
ot rhe beſt Secrets in the Wenld tor, all in general well water'd with Rivers, 
Warts in Horſe's Limbs, and likewiſe; the principal of which is the Avon, that 
for the Farcin. Put three Ounces of} parts it in the middle, and falls at laſt in- 
Poder of Copperas into à Ciucible, j to the Severn. 
< with an Ounce of Arſenic; in Powder, VVARY-BREED, fee Warzel- 
and ſet the Crucible on a Charcoall worms. 
fire; ſtirring the Matter from time to VVASHING of Hemp of Flax : 
time, but carefully avoiding the Steams: when they have been watered enough, 
Continue a pretty {mart degree of heat you muſt take off the Grave', Stone", 
till the whole Matter be ſomewhat; Over-lyers of wood that were laid in the 
reddiſh 5 then remove the Crucible | water to keep them together, and ur- 
from the Fire, and when 'tis coo! d ; looſing them from the Stakes, waſh 0! £ 
break it, and beat the Matter to a very} every bait and bundte {eparately by it leit; 
fine Poder; Laſtly incorporate 4 Oun- j rub it exceeding clean, not leaving a len 
ces of ths Powder with 5 Ounces of | upon it, nor any Filth within it; then 
Album khaſis, and make an Ointment, iz: it on the dry Earth upright, that the 
to be aprly d cold to the HAarrs, anoint- | water may drop from it; this done, 101) 
| | il 
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it up and carry it home, and in ſome o- Trees, Dig, exc. without the Lord's 
pen place or piece of Ground, rear it up- [leave. 
rizht, either againſt Hedpes, Poles, V Valls, WATER, proper for Horſes: The 
backlides of Houſes, or the like, where | pretervation of Horſes depends much on 
it may have the full ſtrength and reflecti- the Hater they drink when Traveling; 
on ot the Sun; and being 9 dri- that which is leaſt quick and penctuating 
ed, houſe it: Though there are ſome, 1s beſt; a River deing preferable to a 
who as ſoon as their Hemp comes trom Spring or Fountain to a Draw-well, 
the water, will not rear it up, but lay it] However it a Man be ovliged to let his 
upon the Ground flat and thin for the Hor ſe drink {ach penetrating Water, he 
ſpace of a week, turning it at the end of ſhou'd cauſe it to be ſet in the San, or 
every 2 Days, firſt on one ſide, than on | warm ſome of it, to correct the Sharp- 
the other, and afterwards rear it upright, | ne!s of rhe reſt; or it may be a little 
dry and houſe it; this is good and or- mended, by ſtirring it about with the 
derly Houſewifry. Hand, or throwing Hay among it: But 
WASPS, or HORNETS, areſit the Water be extremely quick and 
Inſects very injurious to Bees, ſome {ſort [picrcing, ming'o it with a lite warm 
of Trees. ec. and may be deſtroyed af-¶ Hater or Hen Brau, which will ſuffi- 


ter ſeveral manners: Either by way of 
revention in the Spring or Summer, | 
1 the little ones betore their encreaſe, 
for from a few comes a Multitude; 
or they may be {mcaked or flifled 1! 
they are in any hollow Tree, or ſcalded 
it in an Houle or Barn-thatch; the {ame 
ſerving it in the Earth, or cle burning 
or ſtamping on them, gc. And far- 
ther, when they fly to Fruit, Bees, c. 
they are io be catch'd by ſetting Cider, 
Verjuice, ſour Drink or Grounds, in 
ſhort-neck'd open Vials; or elſe by ex- 
poſing ſweet Apples, Pears, Breaſts, Li- 
vers, or other Fleſh in ſeveral Places, 
which will ſerve tor ſo many Baits for 
them. 
WASTE, Spoil, Havock, Deſtroy- 
ing. In a Lew-ſenſe, the Spoil or De- 
cay of Houles, Woods, Lands, Cc. 
made or occaſion'd by the Tenant tor 
Life or Years, to the Prejudice of the 
Heir or the Perſon in Reverſion. Hate 
of the Foreſt, is when a Man cuts down 
his own Woods within the Foreſt, with- 
out the Licence of the King, or the 
Lord Chief Juſtice in Eyre. 
WASTE, or Waſte Ground, thoſe 
Lands which are not in any Man's pot- 
ſeſlion, but lye common; ſo calld be- 
cauſe the Lord of the Manour cannot 
make ſuch Profit ot them, as of his o- 
ther Lands, by reaſon of that uſe, which 
others have in paſſing to and fro: And 
yet none may buid upon it, cut down 


ciently remedy that Fault. 

WAT E R, excellent for Pains and 
Warts in ſwollen aus yorrdy Legs: Take 
© white Vitriol and lim ot cach a 
Pound anda hal“, boilthem in 9 clean 
« plaz'd Earthen Pot, with 5 pinrs of 
* Water, to the conſumptiou ot one halt: 
Then cut away the Hair frem about 
the Part affected, make the Sore very 
clean, and bathe it every Evening with 
this Hater; Which is one of the beſt 
Medicines that can be us'd. 

WATER, as it is a Diſtemper in 
Sheep, lies between the outward Fleſi 
and the Rine, through which you may 
cut a Hoe, put in a Quill, and let the 
Water out; but if it be lodg'd between 
the Rine and the Bay, ſo thit you can- 
not cut the Rine, 'tis incurable; When 
the Water is diſcharg'd, ſtiich up the 
Hole, and anoint it with Tar and But- 
ter. 

WATER-BETONY, an Herb 
good to ſoften hard Swellings, and to 
cicanſe Ulcers. 

WATER-BIRD-LIME: The 
beſt way to make this Stuff, is to bag 
what quantity you think fir of the 
ſtrongeſt Bird. lime that can be got, and 
waſh it as long in clear Spring- Water till 
vou find it very pliable, and the Hardneſs 
thereof removed; then beat out the Wa- 
ter extraordinary wel, till you cannot per- 
ceive a Drop to appear, and dry it tho- 
roughly: After wꝰards put it into an earth- 


en- 
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en · pot, and mingle Capor's-greaſe unſal- 
ted therewith, fo much as will make it 


run; that done, add 2 Spoonfuls of 


ſtrong I ine-· I inegar, 1 of the beſt Sallet- 
Oil, and a {mall Quantity of Venice Twr- 
pentine; I mean 10 much of cach to 
every pound of ſtrong Bira-/ime. Ha- 
ving mingled them thus, boi! all gently 
togei her over a ſmall Fire, ſtirring it 
continually, from which take it oft and 
cool it; when at any time there is Occa- 
ſion to make uſe of this Compound, 
warm it in order to anoint your Twigs, 
Straws, or any other {mall things there- 
with; and no Water can take away the 
Strength of it. This fort of Bird lime 
is the beſt, eſpecially tor Swpes and Field- 
fairs. 

WATER-CIDER: If vou would 
have a Mixture of Water m your Cider, 
let it be done in the Grinding. and it 
will beiter incorpotate, than it put in 
al erwards. Some Cider will bear a cer- 
tain Quantity of Water without preju- 
dice to its keeping, but others will not 
admit of any; be not overhaſty there- 
fore with too much at once, till you un- 
der ſtand the Nature or Quality of the 
Fruit. For the particular Method of 
making this Liquor, Sce Ciderhin or 
Pure. 


WATER. CIS TERN «Vs, Sce Ci-| 


ſlerus for Mater. 

WATER DOG, may be of any 
Colour, and yet excellent; but chooſe 
him with long and curicd Hair, not 
looſe or flagged; his Head muſt hero 
and curled. his Fars bread and hanging, 
his Eye tull, lively, and quick. his Noſe 
very ſhort, Lip Hound-lize, Chaps with 
a full Set of ſtrong Teeth, Neck thick 
and ſhort, Breaſt ſharp Shoulders broad, 
Forc-legs ſtraight, Chirc ſquare, Buttocks 
round, his Bel) gaunt, Thighs braywny, 

>. 

As for his Training, you cannot begin 
it too early; as ſoon therefore as he can 
lap, you muſt teach him to couch and 
lie down, not daring to ſtir fam that 
Poſture without leave; in his firſt Teach- 
ins, obſerve to Jet him cat nothing till 
he celerve it, and let him have no more 
Teachers, Feeders, Cheriſhers, or Cor- 
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rectors, but one; in all your words of 
Cheriſhing, Reprehenſion, Advice, Cc. 
you mult be conſtant; and when he un- 
derſtands them all. next teach him to lead 
in a String or Collar orderly, not run— 
ning too forward, nor hanging back wat: 
After that, teach him to come c'oſe at 
vour Heels without leading, for he muſt 
by no means range, unleſs it be to bear 
Fowls from their Covert, and to bring 
in the wounded: In the next place teach 
him to fetch and carry any thing you 
throw out of your Hands : fuſt try him 
with a Glove, ſhaking it over his Head, 
and making him ſnap at it ; ſometime; 
let him hold it in his Mouth, but ſtrive 
to pull it from him, and at laſt throw 
it aliitle way, letting him worry it on the 
Ground; and fo by Degrecs make him 
bring it to you Wherever you throw it. 
From the Glove, you may teach him 
to fetch Cudgels, Bags, Nets, gc. Nei- 
ther will it Le amiſs for you to uſe him 
to carry dead Fowl: It will be alſo after 
this neccſſary to drop ſomewhat at 4 
diſtance by degyees, and make him find 
11 out, till you have brought him to go 
a Mile back; he may be likewiſe trai. 
ned up for the Gun, making him ftalk 
after you ſtep by ſtep, or elſe couch ard 
lie cloſe till you have ſhot, 

But the laſt uſe ot this fort of Dog is 
in Moul: ing-time, when wild Fow] caſt 
their Feathers, and are unable to fly, 
which is between Summer and Autumn; 
at which time, bring your Dog to their 
Coverts, and hunt them out to the 
Stream; there with your Nets ſur prize 
and drive them into the water, Which 
may be eaſily done in an inſtant: Tho 
{ome may ſuppoſe this ſickiy time to be 
unſcaſonable; yet the Fow| will prove 
excellent Food, after being crammed, az 
has been confirm'd by experience. 

WAT ER-FAR CV. Ser Far: 
Mater. 

WAT ER-GAG E, a Sca-wa!i or 
Bank to keep off the Current or over- 
Aowing of the Watcg: Alſo an Inſtru— 
ment to Gage or meature the quantity or 
depth of ary Water, 

WATER-GANG, 
Trough. or Court? to convey a fire! 
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of Water, ſuch as are uſually made in 
Sea-walls, to diſcharge and drain Water 
out of the Marſhes. 

WATER-GRUEL, a well known 
Potage, that is very good if made of 
the beſt Oat· meal beat and ſteeped in 
water all Night, ſtrained next day and 
boiled with a Blade of Aface, adding 
when enough ſome Rarſins and Crr- 
rants intus'd {ome time betore in a Pot 
of ſcething water, with a little ine, 
Salt and Sugar. 2. Another way of 
preparing it is thus, Take about 2 parts 
of Oat-meal, and one part of Rice, reduced 
to a fine Powder, boil all well in Hater, 
and add a due proportion of Cinnamon 
to boil alio in due time: Then ſtrain the 
Liquor thro' a Cloth, and ſweeten it to 
your Taſte, neither is the Yolk of an 
Egg beat with a little Sherry or Sack 
put thereto, improper in a Looſenels ; 
at other times Butter may be made uſe 
of; by which means your Cruel will 
become very palatable, wholeſome and 
nouriſhing. 

WATERING of Hemp or Fax: 
The beſt Water for this uſe is a running 
Stream, and the worſt a ſtanding Pit; 
yet becauſe Hem P is counted a poiſonous 
Plant, infecting the water and deſtructive 
of Fiſh it is moſt adviſeable to emplov 
ſuch Pools and Ditches as are leaſt ſub- 
ject to inconvenience, unleſs the Propri- 
ctor has a place of Abede near ſome 
great, broad and ſwift Streams, in the 
Shallows ot which this work may be 
done without danger; the method chere 
of take as follows. According to the 
quantity, you are to drive four or five 

rong Stakes into the bottom of the 
water ſetting them ſquare- wiſe; then lay 
your round Baits or bundles of Hemp 
down under the water, the thick end of 
a Bundle one way, and the thick end of 
another t'other way, ſetting Bait upon 
Bait in this manner till all be laid in, 
and the water covers them all over; that 
done, take Over- layers of wood, and 
binding them a-croſs the Stakes, keep 
your Hemp down cloſe, eſpecially at the 
tour corners : Afterwards lay Stones, 
Gravel or other heavy Rubbiſh, between 
and upon the Over-!ayers, preſſing the 
Hemp ſtraight that it may by no means 
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ſlir, and ſo let it continue in the water 
4 Days and Nights, if it be a running 
Stream, but longer if a ſtanding water; 

then take out one of the uppermoſt Baits 
and waſh it, and it in the waſhing you 
may ſee the Leaf come off, 'tis a ſure 
ſign the Hemp is ſufficiently water'd, 
As for Fax, lets time will ſerve, and it 
will ſhed the Leaf in 3 Nights. 
But ovlerve, tho' your Hemp, in a Night 
or 2 after puliing, may be carry'd to the 
water; you mult not do ſo with your 
Flax which is to be raiſed up, dry'd and 
wither'd a week or more to ripen the 
Sced : This done, you are to take Rip- 
ple combs and ripple it over, which is 
the beating or breaking off from the 
Stalks the round Bells or Bobs that con- 
tain the Seed; which ſhould be preſer- 
ved in a dry Veſſel or Place till the Sprin 

ſeaſon, in order to be beat or hav 
out tor uſe: When your Flax or Line 
is thus rippled, it may be ſent to the 
—_ and order'd as is above direct- 
ed, 

WATERINGorDIVING: This 
Term as it relates to Hemp, exc. ſigni- 
fies to lay the Bungs (which are bundles 
of Stalks) in water, with a weight 
on them to keep them trom Swim- 
ming. 

WATERING of Horſes; for the 
due performing of this, obſerve theſe 
Rules. 1. During a whole Journey, let 
your Horſe drink of the firſt good Wa- 
ter you ;meect with, after ſeven in the 
Morning in Summer, and atter nine or 
ten in Winter; note, that may be eſteem- 
ed Good Water, which is neither too 
quick and piercing, nor too muddy and 
ſtinking. This is to be done, unleſs you 
would have him gallop a long time af- 
ter drinking; for in that caſe you muſt 
forbear, tho' it be the cuſtom in England 
to run and gallop their Horſes after drink- 
ing, which are call'd water ng Courſes, to 
bring them (as they ſay) in wind; yet (ac- 
cording to M. de Solleyſel) it is the moſt 

rnicious Practice for Horſes that can 
E imagin'd, and many become purſy 
by it. 2. White he is drinking, draw 
up his Head 5 or 6 times, moving him 
a little between cvery Draught; and tho 


he be warm and ie ating very much, 
ver 
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yet if he be not quite out of Breath, and 
that he have 4 or 5 Niles to ride, he 
will be better atter drinking a little, than 
if he had drank none at all: it is true in- 
deed, that it the Horſe be very warm, 
you ſhould at coming out of the Water, 
redouble your Pace, or make him go at 
a gentle Trot to warm the [ater in his 
Belly. 3. You are thus to let him drink 
during the whole courſe of your Jour- 
ney ; becauſe if he be hot or ſweating 
when you come to bait, you mult let 
him ſtand a long time belore you can 
give him any Drink, without endanger- 
ing his Life; and when you take off the 
Brute, his exceſſive Thirſt will hinder 
him from cating, ſo that an Hour or 2 
weill be ſpent before he offer to touch 
his Meat, which is almoſt all the ſpace 
a Man can well allow for a Bait at 
Noon; and to ſet out again with the 
Horſe in this Condition, before he has 
either cat or drank, would make him 
but very unfit to travel. 4. It betore 
you arrive at the Inn, you meet with 
any Ford, rice your Horſe through it 2 
or 3 times; but not ſo deep as the Wa- 
ter may come up to his Belly: Now 
this Water will not only cleanſe his Legs 
of Mud; but its coldneſs will bind up 
the Humours and prevent their Deſcent. 
5. It your Horſe has been very warm, 
and you had not the conveniency of let- 
ting him drink upon the Road; he will, 


when unbridled, eat but very little; you: 


ſhould therefore give him his Oats, wah. 
ed in Ale or Beer, or only ſome of them, 
if you delipn to feed him again after he 
has drank. Many are of Opinion, that 
People ſpoil their Horſes, by giving them 
Oats before their Water, becauſe, ſay 
they, the Hater makes the Oats paſs too 
ſoon, and ſo undigeſted out of the Sto- 
mach: But X. de Solleyſel affirms, that 
tho it be the common cuſtom, not to 
do it till after, yet it 1s proper to feed 
with Oats both before and after, eſpe- 
cially it they be warm, and have been 
hard rid; for they'll be a great deal the 
better for it, 2nd not at all in danger of 
becoming ſick. 

WATERING of Meadows and tie 
Impediments to it. This uſeful Work is 
performed ſeveral ways either raturally 
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by the overflowing of Rivers only da. 
ring Land- Floods, over their Banks into 
ſuch Meadows as be generally flat, or 
artificially, either by diverting Rivers, or 
{ome parts of them out of their natura 
Current, for the drowning or Watering 
of {uch Meadows as lie near thoſe leder 
Streams or Rivulets; or elſe by raitns 
the Hater by ſome artificial ways or 
Engines, for the overflowing ot ſuc! 
Lands as lie above the level of the u- 
ters; concerning which laſt Method, {ce 
the Per/:an Wheel, Windmills to raiſe Nu. 
ter, and Wheel for drainiug Lands. 
But for the middlemoſt Practice, it i; 
one of the moſt univerſal Improvement; 
in England within theſe few Years, and 
yet not compirable to what it might be 
advanc'd to, in caſe the ſeveral Obſtruc- 
tions that hinder this moſt noble and 
|profirble Improvement by diverlion of 
Rivers were removed. 
Now theſe Impediments proceed, 
from the differents Intereſt that ate in 
Lands bordering upon Rivers, becauſe 
the Hater cannot be brought over ſeve- 
ral quantities of Land under this Capa- 
city, but thro'the Lands ot ignorant and 
ill-natur'd Neighbours, who will not 
give their conſent, tho' even to their 
own advantage, but upon unreaſonabe 
Terms, and ſome not at all; while o- 
thers are not capacitated by Law for ſuch 
Conſent. 24dly. Mills ſtanding on fo ma- 
ny fruitful A impede the Labo 
rious and ingenious Husbandman's re- 
 ceiving the Benefit and Advantage ct 
ſuch Streams and Rivers, which carry 
in their Bowels ſo much wealth to the 
Occan ; ſince the Mills themſelves can- 
not vield a tenth part of the profit to 
the Owners that is hinder'd to their 
Neighbours; and their work may be as 
well perform'd by the WWind as by the 
Huter, or at leaſt the Hater improved 10 
a better Advantage, by facihtating the 
motion of the Mill. gdly. The 1g09- 
rauce of the Country-People is an Ob- 
ſtruction in this matter, who, in many 
Places are not capable of apprehending 
either the Improvement or cauſe 0. ie, 
but in regard that ſome certain Netgit- 
bours have had their Lands overito.vn 
for a time, and were little the better, 
they 
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they will not therefore (as it is given 
out} undergo the Charge to fo little Pur- 
poſe, or becauſe they are prepoſſeſſed 
with an Opinion, that the Hater, leaves 
all its fatneſs on the Ground it flows 
over, and conſequently does not advan- 
tage the next; which Polition is falſe: 
For it has been obſerved, that low 
Grounds have been ſucceſſively drowned 
with the ſame Hater, to almoſt an e- 
qual Improvement for many Miles to- 
gether; and 'tis experimentally know: 
that Meadows are fertilized by over- 
flowing, as well in Froſty, Clear and 
Dry Weather, as in Rainy, and that to 
a conſiderable Advantage: But farther. 
ordinary Lands are often ſo far improv'. 
by dear and tranſparent Streams, that 
they become moſt fruit ful Paſtures. And 
laſtly, ſuch is the greedy and coverour 
Principle of ſome Men, that they uffc 
the Graſs to grow ſo long on the wa 
ter'd lower Grounds, that it is much 
diſcoloured, and grown fo hawny, and 
neither ſo toothſome nor wholeſome, a+ 
that on unwatered Meadows ſo as to 
bring an ill Name on the Hay, which, 
if cut in time, would be much better, 
and in moſt ware ed Meadows as good 
as anv others. 

WATER-MEASURE : When 
Ser-coal in the Pool, Sah, c. are mea- 
ſured with the Corn- buſpel, which weigh: 
56 Pounds Aver-drfois, they are atter- 
wards heaped; or elſe 5 ſtriked Pecks 
are allow'd to the Buſhel: This is called 
Water-meaſure, and exceeds Wincheſter- 
meaſure, by abour 3 Gallons in the Bu- 
ſhel. 

WATER-MURRAIN, a Diſeaſe 
in black Cattel that proceeds from rank- 
neſs of Blood, and chiefly ſeizes thoſe 
thit are young, between 1 Year old 
and 3. It may be eaſily found out; for 
they ſwell on the Back, on both tides 
the Chine. and die unleſs ſpeedily re- 
liev'd ; beſides, you'll ſee the Hide puffed 
up to the Shoulder-blade. To put a ſtop 
to this Malady, 1. Let your Beaſt blood 
in the Neck, and give him © Fenugreek. 
* Turmerick and long Pepper, all made 
©& Into Powder, in Ale or Beer luke— 
« warm. For the Swelling on the Back, 
« Toke 3 Handfuls of Salt, with Spring- 
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« water and NHite- wine. vmegar, of each 
« Pint; then pound a little Am, {lip 
« it in, and beat all together with a 
« Slice ti] it be white like Mk: Bathe 
the ſwelled Part very well with this Li- 
quor, which will dry up the Rheum, 
and compleat the Cue: But for the pre- 
venting of this Ditemper, blooding in 
time is the beſt merhod, and it the Cat- 
tel be very much tweild on the Back, 
rowel them on both ſides, behind the 
Shoulder-blade, againſt the Heart, and 
put in ſome Hair to keep the Holes o- 


n. 

WATER-POOLS for Cattel: To 
make ſuch on Hills and Downs, a good 
bed o' Clay near halt a Foot is to be 
laid; and atter a lon” and laborious ram- 
ming, another cole of Cay of ihe 
lame thickneſs mult be ſet, and that 
likewiſe ramm'd very well: This Ground- 
work ſhould be paved cloſe with Hints 
or other Stones; which not oruy pre- 
er ves the Clay from the Tread of Cattel, 
c. but from chapping of the Wind or 
Sun, at thoſe times when the Pool is 
empty: But you muſt take care, that 
there be not the leaſt Hole or Chap in 
the bottom; for then it will never fold 
Water, unleſs the whole Labour be re- 
new'd. 

WATER-SHOOT, a young twig 
that ſprings out of the Root or Stock 
of a Tree, 

WATER STANDING, is the 
greateſt inland Annoyance to Nusbandry z 
tho' where there is any defect or declin- 
ing of Land, it may be eaſily remedy'd, 
by cutting Drains to the loweſt Part : 
Yet where the Ground 1s more level 'tis 
much more difficult; you muſt there- 
fore firſt ſink deep; and wide enough to 
draw off the * 14 and then make {: ve- 
ral Drains trom diflerent parts of the le- 
vel, beginning large at the Mouth, and 
leſſening by degrees, as it reaches to the 
extremities of the drained Lands. See 
Drains. 

WATER-TREF OIL, a very 
whole ſome Herb eſteemed very good for 
the Scurvey. In Hampſhire, the Far- 
mers {ell this Plant as dear as Hops; af- 
firming that it does upon all Accounts 
as well, and that an eighth part of the 
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Quantity of it as of Hops will ſerve for 
the ſame purpole. 
WATER-WHEEL, ora Wheel to 
raiſe Water out of a deep Well in a great 
quantity, is of different Figures, ſome 
uſing a large one, for Manor Beaſt to walk 
in for that end; others have a double 
Wheel with Copgs, which makes it draw 
caſter than the ordinary ſingle Wheel does, 
though this is not ſo ha a way as the 
double Wheel with Lines, the Line at 
the Hand being ſmall and very long: But 
there cannot be a more expeditious me- 
thod than to make a larger Wheel at the 
end of the Windlaſs, that may be two 
or three times the Diameter of the Wind- 
laſs, on which a {maller and larger Rope 
ny be wound than that which raiſed 
the Bucket; ſo that when the Bucket is 
in the Hell, the fame Rope is all of it 
wound on the greater Wheel, the end 
whereof may be taken on a Man's Shoul- 
der, and he may walk or run forwards, 
till the Bucket be drawn up: In this o- 
peration, the Bucket may hold 20 or 30 
Gallons, and yet be drawn up with more 
eaſe than one of 7 or 8 the ordinary Way; 
and here the Bucket may have a round 
hole in the midſt of the bottom, with a 
Cover fitted to it like the Sucker of a 
Pump; fo that when the Bucket reſts on 
the Hater, the hole may open and the 
Bucket fill, and as ſoon as tis raiſed, the 
cover ſtop it immediately, which prevents 
the diving thereof: On the outer Wheel 
alſo Teeth may be made, with a wood- 
en ledge ſo falling upon it, that as the 
Man moves forward it may not ſtop; 
but when the Bucket is as high as is in- 
tended, then the ledge bearing againſt 
the Tecth, ſtops the Bucket till you come 
to it, after the manner of the Wheel of 
a Hatch, Clock, or Fack : To which may 
be added, that when the Bucket is up. 
a Receiver may be had at hand, and a 
moveable Trough to ſlip under the Buck- 
et, that when the Cover is raiſed by a 
ſmall Cord faſten'd to it on the inſide, 
the Water may thereby be received; and 
by this means many Tons of Water may 
be drawn up in a ſhort time, 
WATERS for Fiſh: As to the Stock 
Tcquiſite for your preat and piinc pal Ha- 
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portion; yet if your Pond be hid dre 
every Year, you'll there ſee the Fiſh: well 
fed, or elſe thin and lean, and according. 
ly you may judge in pencral whether thc 
Stock was too little or too much {or the 
Water, But for particulars, concernins 
the ſeveral forts of Fiſh, we fhall lay 
down the following directions. 1. I: 
the Pond be ſupply'd with a white tat 
Water upon great Rains, you may put 
into it at firſt 300 Carps per Acre, in 
caſe there be 3 or 4 Acres, otherwiſe not 
ſo many: And 'tis adviſible to put in 40 
or 50 Tenches {or a Tryal, becauſe thi: 
fort of Water is moſt proper for Cart; 
but being Jaid dry, ſometime may prez 
well for Tenches alſo, which when chri— 
ving are a very good Fiſh, 2. Perches 
may be added to any number, and not 
hurt the Water, ſuppoſe Goo; for ho! 
they are great Breeders, being alſo Fiſhes 
ol prey, they devour their own Specie: 
as much, if not more than any other. 
This is efteem'd one of the beſt forts of 
freſh Water Fiſh, and therefore deſerves 
Encouragement, 3. Be very cautious 
in putting Bream into theſe Waters; tor 
they grow up very ilowly, though at 
laſt they become large; but in the mean 
time they breed ſo prodigiouſly, and hve 
ſuch a ſlimy naſty fry, as both robs aud 
fouls the Watcr, making it unfit {or the 
other Fiſh : But when a Water is 10 or 
12 Acres in extent, and fed with tome 
Brook, Winter and Summer, they i do 
well, otherwiſe not to be made ule o“. 
4. As for Pike, which are inferiour to 
no freſh Water Fiſh, and now more in 
repute than ever; they are dangerous 
Gueſts in theſe ſpacious Receptacles, for 
it grown big they'll devour the beſt Vifh, 
and depopulate the Water: But thus far 
they may be truſted; if you can get 10 
Fachs once in 2 Years not exceeding 9 
Inches, you may put them with the 
Carps into your great Waters, ſo as your 
Carps be not under 9 or 10 Inches; but 
take care that they do not ſtay above 2 
Years, and then ſend them to their pe- 
culiar Ponds ; where they may be duly 
fed and will grow to be very large and 
fine Fiſh, 5. Tis not expedient to ſtock 
great ſtanding Waters with Eels, tor 


ters, it is difficult to aſſiu g certain pro- | 


they are but of a flow growth, and be- 
; ing 
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ing alſo of an indifferent lizc, they'll bel 


lean and dry ; but Moats that have the 
Sinks of Houſes draining into them are 
proper enough for them, and they will 
thrive therein. 

Theſe Directions belong to the firſt 
ſtocking of new-made Ponds; but atter 
one, 2 or 3 Years, (tor longer the Pond 
muſt not continue full) when you come 
to re-ſtock, and ſo on in all occaſions, 
you may put 300 or 400 Carp, and 300 
Tench, (it the Water feeds them) into 
an Acre, beſides Perches. Here it is to 
be noted, that if the Fiſh, wherewith 
you ſtock the Watcrs, were kept very 
clole together, and come from over- 
ſtock'd Waters, which renders them lean 
and poor, you muſt at that inſtant dou- 
ble the Stock; othervriſe the too ſudden 
plenty of Food at firſt, will ſurfeit them, 
and they'll dye of over-much Blood, the 
truth of which Circumſtance has been| 
confirmed by Experience. See Pords, 
Moats, Stews &C. 

WATERS or HUMOURS mn 
Horſes. The Hind-legs are ſubject to 
certain white, ſharpand corrupt Humour 
or Water;, which come very rarely in| 
the Fore-legs, and are diſcovered by 
ſearching; the Paſterns, if a moiſtneſs be 
found beneath the Hair, which 1s ex- 
tremely ſtinking, and grows all round 
the Paſtern and Paſtern-joynt, and ſome- 
times almoſt up to the very Ham. Theſe 
Waters often cauſe the Paſterns to ſwell, 
keep the Legs ſtiff, make the Horſe 
lean, and ſeparate the Fleſh from the 
Coronet near the Heels: They are eaſily 
ſtopt at firſt, but after long continuance, 
People are deceived in going about to 
diſperſe them; for though they may be 
dry'd up for a time, yet they"! return 
and break out again. If the Cure of 
theſe Infirmities be undertaken in Win- 
ter and cold Weather, they'll give agreat 
deal of trouble; but in Summer the H Hite 
Honey-charge will produce ſuch eſte&s 
as are beyond expectation : See Honey- 
Charge. 

WATERY SORES; There is a 
certain ſtinking or fretting Matter, that 
iſſues out of the Pores and deadens the 
Skin of the Paſtern, Fetlock-joint, and 


ſometimes of the whole Leg of a Horſe, 


W EA 
and is even ſo Corrofive, that it looſens 
the Hoot from the Coronet at the Heel, 


apperring on the Skin in form of a very 
white and malignant Matter, which de- 
notes the greatneſs of the Corruption, 
The breaking out of this Matter is al- 
ways uſher'd in by a Swelling and ac- 
company'd with Pain; and at laſt ac- 
quiring a venomous Quality, it is ſuc- 
ceeded by Warts, Cletts, and Nodes, 
which in proceſs ol time over-run the 
whole Part and render the Cure very 
difficult: It uſually appears at firſt on the 
ſide of the Paſtern, and alterwards riſes 
up to the middle of the Leg, peeling 
off ſome part ot the Hair. As ſoon 28 
you perceive that your Horſe is ſeiz'd 
with this Diſtemper, let him bleed ſpa- 
ringly, for it will be ſuſſicient to take 
away 2 Pound; ot Blood; then give him 
every Morning for 8 Days together a 
Decoction of Guaiacum or of Box- wood, 
and afterwards purge him; obſerving the 
ſame Method, as is preſerib'd for an in- 
veterate Farcin, See Farcin. In the 
mean time you mult forthwith ſhave a- 
| way the Hair, and it the Leg be not 
gourded, rub the fore places very hard 
with a Wiip, in order to apply the pro- 
per Ointmenr to dry up watery Sores, 
which Sce under that Read. 
WATTLES, ſpleeted Grates or 
Hurdles; or Folds for Sheep: Alto the 
Gills of a Cock, or the naked red Fleſh 
that hangs under a Trkey's Neck. 
WAX, See Honey. | 
WAY-FARING TRE E; (in La- 
tin Viburnum) a Shrub othervwyiſe call'd 
the Wild Vine, Bend- with and Hedge- 
plant, which grows plentiſully in every 
Corner; and affords the beſt pliant Bands 
for Faggots, cc. The Leaves and Ber- 
ries are of a binding Quality, and make 
an excellent Gargle for looſe Teeth, A 


| Decoction of the Leaves is effectual to 


colour the Hair black, and faſten their 
Roots; the Bark of the Root of this 
Plant ſoak'd under Ground, well beat, 
and often boil'd, ſerves for Bird-lime. 
WEALD or WELD, the woody 
part of a Country; as the Heald of Kent : 
It i; miſprinted in ſome Books and Maps 
the Nds of Surrey, Suſſeæ and Kent, 
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WEANEL, 


WEA 


WE AN EL, (Country-word) a young 
Bcaſt nevely weaned or taken from ſuck- 
ing its Dam. 

WEANING, among Gardeners ſig- 
nihes the Separation of Trees or Layers 
from that Tree, of which it is a Part, 
and which may be term'd its Children. 
It 1s faid concerning a Tree gratted by 
Approach or Layers. This weaning is 
pertorm'd either with a Knife or Saw. 

WEAR or WARE, a Stank or 
great Dam in a River, fitted for the 
taking of Fiſh, or for conveying the 
Stream to a Mill, 

WE. AS EI. S. Sce Pole-cats. 
WEATHER, the diſpoſi ion of the 
Air. 

To WEATHER à Haw! (in Fal- 
eonry) is to ſet her abroad to take the 
Air. 

WE ATH ER. GLA S8, an Inftru- 
ment that ſtews the change of Wea- 
ther, with the Degrees of Heat and 
Cold; and which may be thus made: A 
Nobular Glaſs with a proportionable Tube 
or Pipe is to be firſt provided, the Head 
of which muſt not be too big nor the 
Pipe too fort, leſt there be not riſe e- 
nough in the Winter, nor fall enough 
in the Summer, to which ſhould all 
be added a ſmall Glaſs or Veſſel at the 
bottom, that may contain Water Juſſt- 
cent to fill the Tube or more: Then 
having fixed them in a Frame made for 
that purpole; the Globe of Glals is to 
be heated with a warm Cloth, to rari— 
fie the Air within it, and the end of the 
Tube aiterwards put into the lower Veſ 
ſel ; by which means it vill attract the 
Water more or le, as the Head has been 
warmed, Numbers alſo may be added 
on the Glafz to ſhew the Degrees: As 
for the Water, it may be blued with 
Rom? Vitriol boild, or made red with 
Roſe-leaves dricd and ſfoak'd in fair Wa- 
ter, in which a little Oil of Vitriol or 
Spirit of Salt is dropt: with this Water 
fill the under Veſſel, and place it on the 
North-fide of the Houle, where the Sun 
rarely or never ſhines againſt it, and in a 
Room where Fire is ſeidom made, leſt 
the {udden acceſs of heat, or accidenta! 
alteration of the Air hinder j our Obier- 
vatiens. 
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Now the Air included within this 
Glaſs, admits of Dilatation and Contra— 
ction, equally with the Ambient Air, that 
wherever the latter is dilated or expan- 
ded, either thro' the heat of the Scaſon, 
or before the falling of Rain; the Air 
of the Glaſs is the fame: And as it re- 
quires more room by its expanſion, ſo it 
lets the Tube deſcend by degrees; or as 
it is more denſe or contracted, cither 
thro' the coldneſs of the Seaſon, or the 
lerenity of the Ambient Air, or its iu— 
clinability to Drought; ſo the Air alſo 
contracts it ſelf into the leſs compaſs 
within the Glaſs, and gradually fucks up 
the water in the Tube, as it conden{:; 
or contracts; wherevy the very deg?ce 
of the Rarity and Denſity of the Am- 
bient Air may at any time be exact! 
known, and conſequently what Weather 
is like to ſucceed. Care muſt be had 
that the Obſervations or Number of De- 
grees, do quadrate or agree with the Sea- 
ſon of the Year: For that Degree oi 

Rarity which implies Rain in the Win- 
ter, may be ſuch a Degree of Denſity as 
to ſigniſie fair Weather in the Summer, 
and the difference between the higheſt 
Rite and loweſt Fall in one Day in Sum- 
mer, is obſerved ro be more than in 
Winter; tho'in ſeveral Days of the Win— 
ter it will be as preat as in ſeveral Sum- 
mer- Days: And tho' the Air appear ſe- 
rene and cold to the Senſes; yet that 
muſt not be truſted to, if the Glaſs de- 
notes otherwile, 

For a ſure way to judge of the Wea- 
ther hereby, let a certain number ct 
Lines be mark'd upon a piece of Paper, 
as Muſicians draw Lines to prick their 
Tunes on; at the end whereof as they 
place their Key, ſo the Lines muſt be 
number'd according to thoſe Numbers 
that are next the top of the Water in 
the Tube of the Graſs whether lever, 
eight, nine, Cc. more or leſs : Over th. 
Scale, the Day ob the Month and Point 
of the Wind is to be marked, and there- 
in a dot or prick made at what Line ct 
Number the Water in the Glaſs is 2, 
and by it the Hour of the Day, and un. 
der it the Inclination of the Weather. 
At Night, a Line is to be drawn down- 
richt, like the Muſicians full SIP 0 
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Note; the next Day mul as before. 
till the nature of the Glaſs, the place 1 
ſtands in, and the Scaſon of the Yew be 
known and underſtood ; fo that then a 
Man may be able at a y time to give a 
robab.e Conjecture of wha! erer is to 
* krown or ftznitied by this Inſtru— 
ment, which otherwiſe can hardly be 
done. See Barometer aud Thernome- 
zer. 

WEED, any rank or wild Herb that 
grows of it ſclf. 

WEEPING EYES, See Tye: 
of a Horſe, the laſt Clauſe of that Arti. 
Cle. 

VVEEVIL, a {mall black worm 
that cars Corn in the lott. 

VVEIGH of Cheeſe or Nboll, the 
weight of 256 Pounds Ave--dr-pots : 
Ot Corn, 40 Buſhels: Of Barley or Malt 
6 Quarters or 4% Buſheis, Of Glaſs 6 
Bunchee. Sce wey. 

VVEIGITS; of theſe there are 
two forts chiefly us'd throughout the 
Kingdom of England, &:c, wit, Aver- 
du-pors and Trop-weicht : The tormer 
contains 16 Ounces to the Pound, by 
which are weigh'd Bre, Cleeſe, Fleſh, 
Grocery-ware, and every thing from 
whence iſlues a Refuſe or vatte, In a 
Law- ſenſe it alto ſigniſies ſuch Vicrciian- 
dizes as are weighid by this weto'ir, and 
not by Troy weile; which laſt has 12 
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that the Sced be not over-ripe, ſo as to 


{all our, and that neither Seed nor Stalk 
be under-r pe; otherwiſe both will be 
ſponed: It is to be pulled and bound up 
n littie handltuls, ſet to dry, as you do 
Flax. and then caictully houſed, The 
Sed which is valuable may be beat out, 
and the Stalk and Root diſpoſed of to 
he Dyer, which is of fingu'ar ule for 
che dying of the bright yellow and Lem- 
MUn-CcCOoO.Our, 

VVELL, a Pit ſunk in the Farth to 
hold Spring-water that riſes therein; 
which water is drawn up from thence, 
by mcans of a Rope and Bucket or 
Sweep. 

WEN, a Lind of hard Bunch or 
Sveclhling, that couſiſts ot a thick, tough 
and phlegmatick Matter like Plaiſter. In 
Horſes, ens are of ſeveral zes, ſome 
great, fome imall, ſome paintul, and 0- 
thers not. They proceed from grots 
and ſlimy Humours, binding together 
in ſome diſtemper'd part of the Body; 
but moſt commonly from ſome ſtroke, 
bruile or blow or a Stone thrown at the 
Part. 

There are various Remedies us'd in 
the Cure of them as well as other Ex- 
cretions or hard Swellings: 1. Tie a 
double Thread about the It and with 


— — 


an Taciton-Knile cut it a-croſs in 4 e- 


qual Parts 10 the very bottom; but be- 


Ounces to the Pound and is made uſe j ware you touch not either Vein or Si— 


ot in weighing Pearl, precious , new; that done 


it may be cat away 
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Electuaries and Drugs; as vio Gold, $il- iwith Oil of Vitriol or Mercury. 2. Or 


ver, and Breal. 
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(ole burn it off with a hot Iron, and heal 


VVELCH-ATRF, a long Meaſure ; the Sores with green Ointment, 3. The 


equal to 1wo Ei Acres. 


| Leaves of Eucbs-horn, bruiſed and ap- 


VVEL D, or DYERS-VVEEFD, iply'd will conſume them; which may 
a rich Commodity, which grows wild | be likewiſe done by uſtag the Aide 
in many places, but is ſown in Kevr, | that iflues out of broken Fg. tree Bran- 
and will grow in any ordinary or barren j ches. 


Land, ſo it be dry and warm : It may 


WEN, a Diſtemper in Dogs, is an 


be caſt on Barley or Oats after they are Fzcrcicence growing in the Ficſh, ei- 
ſown or harrowed, this requiring only] 


a Buſh to be drawn over it. A Galon 
of Seed, being cry ſmall, will ſow an 
Acre, but tis beſt mixt with ſomething 
elit; it will not grow much tic fiſt 
Summer, but when the Corn is cur, it 
muſt be p:eſerved ; and the next Sum- 
mer the Crop will come: But great cau- 
non is to be vg in the gathering of it, 


ther in Places where there are many 
Veins or elſe where there are but few. 
Ii they grow where there are many 
Veins, the, are very hard to cure, But 
it where there are but teve, perform tlie 
Cure as {oliows: Take 3 thick blac!: 
Thorns vhile they are green, and imme— 
diately lay them in ſteep for 24 Hour; 


in the Menſes of women, then thruſt 
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them into the middle of the wen as far ae 
you can, and if the Skin is fo hard tha 
the Thorn will not penetrate, make the 
hole with a Bodkin and put in the 
Thorns, letting them remain there til 
they fall off of themitelves, By this 
method the wens will row dry, and in 
a little time fall off, 
WESTBURY- Apple tales its Name 
from Weſtbury in Har Hire, and is from 
thence much diſperſed into the ad a ent 
parts. Tis one of the moſt ſolid Ap- 
po that grows, of a tough Rind, hard 
ulp, ſharp and quick Talle ; laſts long, 


yields excellent Juice to make the beſt to the Tanner, ſince both uſe the fame 


of Cider, and for the Kitchen none ex- 
cceds it. 
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Ken near Kendal, there are two Catz. 
acts or vwater-talls, vwrhere the waters 
zeſcend with a great fall and mighty 
noiſe by velich the Country-people take 
upon them to prognoſticate what wea- 
ther will en{uc ; For when that which 
ſtands North from the Neighbours li- 
ving between them, ſounds clearer and 
louder than the other, they certainly look 
for fair weather to come; but it that 
on the South- ſide does fo, they expect 
Fogs and ſhowers of Rain. 

WET-GLOVER; this is a Coun- 


ty-Trade for the moſt part, anſwering 


way of work, with the fame forts ot 
Inſtruments : But they differ in this point, 


WESTMORL AND, is one of the; that the Tanner is for Beaſts- Hides, as 


worſt Counties in England, that lies in' 
North-weſt parts and took Name both 
' which he makes uſe of Oak- bark; but 


of Moors therein: It is bounded on the the Hetglover is for Sheep, Goats, 


from its ſituation, and the great number 


North and Weſt by Cumberland, on the 
South by Lancaſhire, and Eaſtward by 
Yor'/1re, being about 30 Miles in Length 
from North to South, and from Faſt 
to welt 24 in Breadth, in which are 
contain'd 510000 Acres of Land, and 
about 6500 Houſes; the whole is divided 
into 5 wards, wherein are 26 Pariſhes, 
andeight Market-Towns, whereof Apple- 
by the County-Town has the privilege 
only to fend Burgeſſes to ſerve in Parli- 
ament This isan hilly County, 
there being two ridges of high Hills 
croſſing it as far as e Which 
beſides the Northern ſicuation, contri- 
bute to ſharpen the Air, and render it 
leis ſubject ta Fogs than many other 
Places; and cont quently the Inhabitants 
are obſerve} to be more healthful and 
commoeniy live to a great Age: But as 
barren a County as 'tis reputed to be, 
yet there are in the South-parts many 
fruitful Valleys, yielding excellent Mea- 
dows, with arable and Paſture grounds. 
As to its Rivers the principal are the 
Eden, Ken, Lon, and Eamon; belides 
wo noted Lakes, one call'd Ulles-wa- 
ter, and the other Mindlen-Meer; the 
latter borders upon Lancaſhire, and the 
other upon Cumberland. 


And 'tis far- 
ther to be obſeryed, that in the River 


Oxen, Cows, Horſes and Calves, being 
thick and ſtrong Skins; in Tanning oi 


Lambs, and Caſtlings Skins, which are 
flender, thin and gentle; for the dreſſing 
whercol, he only uſes Lime and Bran. 
As for the terms of Art in this Trade, 
they are, 1. Liming, Which it to fit with 
Lime and water. 2. Pigging, which is 
hanging of many Skins together. 3. 
Waſhing to pull, that is, to cleanſe them 
from their Lime. 4. Hanging, is to put 
them on an Horſe or pale after they are 
waſhed, that the water may run off. 5, 
Pulling. is to ſtrip the wool! off the Skin. 
6 Pelts, are the Skins when the woo! 
is taken off, 7. 1ritiag, is to lay them 
on the Beam, and with the Fieſh-ag and 
Vealing-Knifes, to ſcrape off the Lime, 
and cleanſe them {rom their Fleſhinels. 
8. Drenching, is the putting of the dreſ- 
ſed Skins into a Liquor made of Barm 
and Hater. 9. Drawing the bits, Preſ- 
(mg, Alloming, &c. 10. Drymg, implics 
| hanging them on Ropes or Lines; or 
ay ing them in the Sun on grafſy Ground 
to dry. 11. Haſhing, is to ſcour them 
in warm water and Eggs, to make them 
faſt, 12. Plumping and Writhing, to 
rub them on a writhen or bent Iron, 
which makesthe Leatherplump and oft. 
13. Paring, is removing what is ſuper- 
fluous. 1.4. Tawing, the treading of the 
Leather in a Trough. 15. Frizing, 15 


the 
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the Beard is a kind of deicnce to pre- 
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the working the Skin woolly on one 
ſide. Laſtly, Shammoe or Shammoe fri- 
ſeas, ſign fies to make it woolly on both 
lides, liłe a piece of Cloth. 

Wey, the greateſt Meaſure for dry 
thing, containing 5 Chaldron Mey, 
or Wrrghs, as alſo 165 Pounds, 185 
Pounds, or 206 Pounds tor a Charge. 

WHARF, a broad plain Piace near 
a Creek or Hithe, to lay wares on 
that are brought to or from the Water. 

WHARFAGE, the Fee due for | 
Landing Goods at a HHarſ, or lor Ship- 

ing them off, or taking them into a 
4 or Boat from thence. 

WHAR FINGER, the owner or 
Keeper ot a wharf; or a Perſon that has 
the Overlipht or Management of it, 

WHARLS of Flowers (1mong Her- 
balis) Flowers that are ſet at certain di- 
ſtances about the main Stalk or Spike, 

VVHEAT. There is not any Grain 
in Europe more univerſally uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary than Wheat, whereof there are 
ſeveral ſorts, as whole-ſtraw I heat, red 
ſtraw Wheat, Rivet- I heat, white and 
red; Pollard heat, white and red, great 
and ſmall; Turkey-Wheat, par bey. H heat, 
Gray -M heat, Flaxen-Wheat,ca'\'d in ſome 
Places Lammas-IHheat, (Chiltern · N Heat, 
Ozrave-Wheat, Saracens i hent, and ma- 
ny more Names. Some oi thele ſorts 
are more agreeable and better thriving 
on ſome ſorts of Soil than on others; 
fo that it conduces much to the Hus- 
bandman's advantage, rightly to know 
the natural temper of his Land, what 
ſpecies of Grain and particular ſort of 
fuch Grain beſt aprees with the nature of 
it: The Great Pollard delights beſt on 
ſtiff Lands, as docs alſo the Ograve; the 
Flaxen-Wheat and Lammas on inditle- 
rent Land, and Saracens Mu heat on any; 
and it is to be obſerved, that the Boarded- 
Wheat ſufters not by Midew, becauſe 


ſerve it from the Dey. Wheat is uſual. 
ly ſown in Autuimm, and beſt in a wet 
Seaſon, and it ma be either carlier or 
later, as the nature of the Land, and the 
Situation of the Place require. Tis the 
moſt general Grain we uſe for Bread, 
tho? not unfit for moſt of the uſes other 


WHE 


beſt to keep, uſually has a proportion 
of Wheat added ro the Malt; and a lit- 
tle of its Bran boiled in our ordinary 
Boer, makes it flower in the Cup when 
poured out, which ſhews the richneſs 
of the l/heat's Spirit, that ſo much re- 
mains in the very Bran. Starch alſo is 
made of mult y and unwhol{ome heat, 
and of its Pran, than which there are 
few things more white or fine. 

IW heat is ſown in various forts of 
Land, ſometimes incloſed, and ſome— 
imes open or champion Grounds, but 
that within Inclotures or any Lands un- 
der the Winds is ſubject ro Mildew, ac- 
cording to a general Opinion among Hus- 
vandmen; and the only Inconveniency 
[ncloſures are liable to, fays Mr. Hartlis, 
is Mildew ; but 'tis not certain that In- 
cloſure is the cauſe, ſince it is obſerved 
that N heat in the Field- Countries is al- 
ſo liable to Millews; tho' not fo much, 
the Land being generally not ſo rich nor 
ſo moiſt as Incloſures are, which in 
Summer-time {end forth a greater quan- 
tity of that moiſt Spirit, than the dry 
hungry and open Ficld- Land does; which 
being congen'd in the Air, falls in the 
form of New on Ii Heat, whether high 
or low, incloſed or open. 

A; tor the keeping ol H Heat, which 
is the moſt tender Grain and apteſt to 
take hurt of any; upon that account it 
ought not to be laid above a Foot thick 
on the Floor : Obſerve likewite, that the 
Corn you delign to keep ſhould be had 
in dry, and that no Heat thraſhed be- 
fore March is fir to preſerve long: In 
moiſt Wea: her, (if it be not kept in 
Straw or Chaft) care muſt be taken to 
turn it once in 4 or F Days. | 

VVHEE or VVHEY, a Word 
us'd in Yorkſhire, lor an Heiler, or young 
Cow. 

VVHEEL for draming Lands: In 
the Fens of Lincoluſhire a particular 
IWheel repreſented by the following Fi- 
gure is much us'd, being turn'd with 
large Wind- mill Sails, and made propor- 
tionable to the ſtrength that is to drive 
them; ſo as a vaſt quantity of Water 
may be row'd along upon a flat, where 
the Water is not to be ratled to any 
height, 


Grains are apply'd to. As {or Heer; the 
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For this purpoſe, the Spokes are made j want Wind; for tho' they blow ſo ex- 


broad, and {et a little lopiug, to row 


the Water more readily, as appcars in 


the Figure; which Spokes are exactiy 


fitted to move between 2 Boards. But 
vihen the Engine is to raiſe the Wate; 
any ſmall height above the Level, the 
Spokes are made hollow like Scoops, and 
ſct ſo as to deliver the Water at that 
height: Again, if the Place require he 
caſting of it over a Bank that is of any 
conſiderable height, the ends of the 
Spokes are to be form'd like Boxes; 
which as the Heel riſes, let the Water 
run into the Circle at # made hollow 


cellively, when exerciſed, yet their Flanks 
weill be but little mov'd, and in their 
natural Condition, 2. There are other 
Hoſes which arc Thick-winded, that is, 
have their Breathing a little more trce 
than the former; but neither the one 
nor the other are agreeable, or for any 
oreat Scrvice: Yet a Man may be mil- 
taken 1n the Caſe; for when a Horſe has 
been kept a long time in the Stable W h- 

ut Fxcrciſe, he will at firſt riding, be 
Out of Breath, tho' he be neither a BON. 
er, nor Thick-winded. 3. There are 
one HM eegers or Blowers, that :atile 


to receive it; and a Channel being cut and make a Noiſe thro' the Noſe, but 


on the back of the Spokes, delivers the 
Water at %, as the Veel delcends. Sce 
Per, an li Heel. 

To VVHE EZ, to rattie in the 
Throat, to ſqucak as one docs that has 
4 Cold. 

VVHEE TZ. ING or BLOVVING 
1% Horſes, is quite Gifierent from Pur— 


ſdeneß: For this Wheezing does not 


roceed from any defect in the Lungs, 
thi tram the narrowneſs of the Pallayes 
between the Bones and Griſtles of the 
Noſe: And farther, theſe Forks do no: 


this Impediment goes and comes, and is 
; only occaſionꝰd by abundance of phleg- 
matick Stuff; for their Flanks will not 
; redouble, neither will they have a Cough 
; With it, and therefore cannot be Purſy. 
VV HIG, Whay, thin Buttermilk, or 


i very {mall Beer. 


VVHIPPING, a Term us'd by 
Anclers, when they faſten a Line to the 
Hook or to the Rod: It is alſo taken 
(or the caſting in of the Hook, and 
drawing it gently .on the Water. 

. 
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VVIIITE HONEY-CHARGE. 
Sce Honey-Charoe hte. 

VVHITE-FOOTED, a Quality 


A. ) 
in Horſes, of which tis faid theie ate 
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to ſow and harrow them, as they do 
Black Oats, umeſs the Ground be annov'd 


wich Weeds : Ihen 'tis adviteabie to plow 


| up the Wheat or Rve-Sul be in Novem- 


four good Marks belonging thercto. and} Cr, which wil make it 10t more {predi- 
{even bad: The firſt good Mark is, when | ly, and be a kind of Winter-tallowing. 
a Horſe has only his Fore-toot, and he But in caſe they have a dry burning 
zd when he has his new Hind-toor| {.and, on which back Ons will not 


white, 
counted a bad Mark. The 2 Forte feet 
white is a bad Mark, but not very com- 


mon. The 2 Hind- feet white is a good | 


Mark; eſpecia y if he have 2 Star or 
Blaze in his Forehead, The 2 Fore-tcer. 
and one Hind-foot white, is formewhat 
better than the 2 Fore- fect alone. Four 
white Feet denote good Nature, but the 
Horſes for the moſt part, are not very 
ſtrong; and their Forc- feet will incline 
to be brittle, by rcaſon of the whitenels 
of the Horn Two Feet of a fide white, 
is a bad Mark, and ſo likewiſe, when a 
Horſe is croſ6-white-tooted ; tho' lome 
People look upon it as a good Mark, to 
have the far Fore-foot and near Hind- 
foot white, eſpecially it he have a Star 
with it; Ermined White Feet are thoſe 
that are freckled with little black ſpot? 
round the Coronets; an excellent Mark. 
Laſtly, the higher the white a{cends up- 
on a Horſe's Legs, he is ſo much the 
worſe, But after all, the judgment 
drawn from Marks and Colours, is ac- 
cording to Mens tancics, there being good 
and bad of all Marks as well as ot al! 
Colours. 

VVHITE MUST, a very pleaſant 
Apple that yields great plenty of Vinous 
Liquor: It bears this Name in Hereford 
ſhire, and is thought by ſome to be the 
lame as the Golden Rennet in lun ire. 

VVHITE OATS», a ſort of Grain 
that delight in a dry Land, will lo well 
in Gravel or Sand, and are thc beſt Corn 
to ſow on Groumis ſubject to Quitch- 
Graſs or other Weeds, becaule they may 
be ploughed later; yet they come up 
ſooner, and over-top the Weeds. Thc 
uſ.al time of ſowing White Oats is in 
April, and the dryer the Seafon is, ſo 
much the better: They are generally 
ſown upon an Etchcrop after Wheat 
Rye, or Bailey: The Kusbandmen only 


give the Land only plonghing, in order | 


1 
1 


The {ar Tlind-toot white, is thrive, they often ſow Hirte Oats upon 


a Lay. The common produce of both 
Blach and He Oxts, is about 20 Bu- 
mels upon an Acre. See Black Oats. 
VVIIITE-PO T. a particular Meſs, 
made after diſſærent manners. 1. Among 
the reſt, Take 2 Quirts of Cream or 
New Altl/;, into which put halt an Ounce 


ol Mace, a piece of Cinnamon, and halt 


a Nitineg ſliced: Chip off the Cruſt 
from a penny white Loaf, ſlice it very 
thin, and lay the Slices in the bottom 
ot the Diſh, which cover with Marrow; 
put the Yo ks of a dozen Eggs to the 
Cream or Milt, well beat with Roſe- 
water, and ſyecten it with Sugar : Then 
take out the Spice, fil up a broad Baton, 
wherein the Bread and Marrow is laid, 
bake it, but not in too hot an Oven, 
and when 'tis enough, ſcrape white Su— 
gar over it. 2. Another way is to take 
1 Manchet cut like Loxenges, and ſcal- 
ded in Cream, to which put beaten Spice, 
Eggs, Sugar, and a little Salt; then add 
Rau and Dates ſtoned, with ſome Afar 
row; but do not break it too much tor 
tear it VWhay ; that done, ſtrew on ſome 
fine Sugar, and ſerve it up to Table, 
3. Tale Morning-A, and ſoak there- 
in ſome tlices of w/e Bren, adding 2 
little Flozzy with the Yoiks of Eggs 
beat very ſmall; bruiſe the Bread ſo as 
it may be all mixed with the Ai, Eggs 
and Fleur; and make it about the 
thickness of Pancake Batter: Then fill a 
deep earthen Pan wich it, and lay flices 
o, Butter over all; tie 2 brown Paper 
about the head thereof, and put it into 
your Oven; when "tis baked, there will 
be an hard Cruſt on the top of it: 
Theſe White Pots may be made with 
Fleur aud kice, or without either, on- 
y with Bread, 

VIIITE-PLVIST ER, Sec Ho- 
ney Ckar,o Wire. 
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VVHITE RENT, a Rent or Du- 
ty of 84. payable yearly, by every Ian-— 
ner in the County ol Devon to the Duke 
of Cornwall, 

VVHITE THORN, 1s the moſt 
convenient Quick to plant in Hedges, as 
being eſteemed the handſomeſt aud beſt 
Fence. It will ſuit any Soil, where a 
new Ditch and Bank is made, except 
the drieſt Gravel, or Sand, aud wiil often 
grow upon that too, if it prove a wet 
Year. *Tis raiſed of Seed or Plants; but 
the latter are the molt ſpeedy in their 
rite; the Seeds lying two Years in the 
Ground betore they ſpring, vet they 
grow very faſt, after 2 or 3 Years. Sce 
Black Thorn and Torn. 

VVHITE VVINING, is a ſmall 
white Apple, and a good Bearer, the 
Fruit juicy and pleaſant, but ſoon periſh- 
ing, and the Cider made of it ſmall. 

VVHITENING, with reipc& to 
Linnen-cloth 1s the making it ablolutely 
White, being the laſt work done in that 
part of Houſewifry; as Buching it to 
render it ſomewhat white, by waſhing 
it with Lye made of Gors-Aſhes, 

VVHITENING of Ian, See 
urn. 

VVHITLOVV-Grafs, an Herb o- 
therwiſe call d Nail- wort, of great Virtue 
in the curing of Felons and Whitlows ; 
which are preternatural, and very trou- 
bleſome Swellings in rhe Fingers-cnds, 

VVHOOP or Puet, a kind of 
Bird. 

VVHOOP or Whopoo, ic the 
Shepherd's Call or Cry to call his Sheep 
together, in order to wing then to the 
Fold or Pen. 

VVAHUR, (in Falconry) the flutter- 
ing of Partridges or Pheaſants, as they 
ric. To IWhur, is to fnarl, as a Dog 
does. | 

VVICKER, a Twig of the Otter 
Shrub, 

VVIDENING, among Gardeners 
is a term us'd when a Tree is too clo e, 
then they open it or widen it in the 
middle, or hn a Tree is too open or 
wide which they clo. 

VVIGHT Ve ef. This Ind which 
lizs South of Ham jbire, about 3 Miles 
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the Garden of England, fo pleaſant is its 
Situation, the Air fo healthy, and the Soil 
{0 fruit ful: It reaches in length about 20 
Miles, and 12 in breadth; its Form oval, 
ending with 2 Peninſula's, one Eaſt, and 
the other Welt; The Sca-coaſt is natural- 
iy fenced about with ſteep and craggy 
Rocks, among which the Vingles and 
the Needles on the Nurth-Weit are well 
known to Seamen : Southwards, where 
it looks towards France, it is inacceſ]i- 
ble, but towards the North- Weſt ſome- 
what flat and plain. This Itland not on- 
ly affords excellent Paſture, with good 
ſtore of Corn, even for Exportation, but 
allo Fiſh, Fowl and Veniſon in abun- 
dance: To which muſt be added, that 
the Sheep here bear ſo fine a Fleece, that 
the Wooll is next in eſteem to that of 
Lemſter in Hereſori(ſiure, and counicd 


better than Cottes- wolu's in Gloceſterſhire. 


The whole Iſland is divided 
into two Parts, called Eaſt and M*t- 
Mellen, containing 36 Pariſhes; in them 
2 Market-Towns, Newport and Yar- 
month, both privileged to ſend Members 
to Parliament. i 

VVILD. BO AR, called a Pig of the 
Sounder the iſt, a Hog the 2d, and a 
Hogs-fieer the 3d Year of his Age, is 
named a Boar the 4th; when leaving the 
Sornder, he is allo termed a Singler or 
Sangler: This Beaſt is pigged with as 
many Teeth at firſt, as he ſhall ever 
have after, Which will only encreaſe in 
bigneſs but not in number; among theſe 
they have 4, called Zuſhes, or Tusks, 
whereof the 2 biggeſt do not hurt when 
he ſtrikes, but ſerve only to whet the 
other 2 loweſt, with which they tre- 
quentiy kill. They feed upon all kind 
of Corn and Fruits they can come at, a5 
allo Roots; and in April and May upon 
the Buds of Plum-trees, Cheſnut-trecs, 
and all other {weet Shoots they can find; 
elrecially on thoſe of Broom and Funiper, 
and are never meaſled, as our tame 
Swine: Their Seaſon begins in the midſt 
0: Sogceimber, and ends about the begin- 
ning of Decembir, when they go abrim- 
ming. 

VVILD-BOAR-HUNTING: 
This herce Beaſt will often abide the 


” 


wom Hur Cie, nay be aptly cated Bay betore he goes out of his Den, 


and 


io. 
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lies moſt commonly in the ſtrongeſt holds 
of Thorns and thick Buſhes: When it 
ſo happens, that there is a Sounder of 
them together, it any break aſunder, the 
reſt will run away; and it a Boar be 
hunted trom a thick ſtrong Covert, he'l] 
not fail to go back the fame way he 
came thither : When once reared, he ne- 
ver ſtays, but flies continually til] he 
comes to the place where he was far- 
rowed and brought up; if he be hunted 
in a Foreſt or Hold where he vyas bred, 
he will hardly be forced out of it, tho' 
ſometimes he takes Head, ſeems to go 
out, and draw to the outlides of the 
Wood, but this is only to hearken on 
every fide: It he hears the noiſe of the 
Hounds, then he returns and will not 
be compelled to go that way till Night; 
yet when he has once broke out of the 
Foreſt and taken head endways, he will 


not be put out of his way, cither by} 


Man, Dog, Voice, Biowing, or any thing ; 
nay, neither will a great Boar cry when 
he is killed. 

But more particularly ; be adviſed not 
to hunt a young Boar of three Years old 
at force, for he will ſtand up as long as 
any young light Deer; but in the 4th 
Year you may hunt him at force, as you 
do an Hart at 10: In the railing of this 
Animal, you need not be atraid to come 
near him, for he values you not, but will 
lie ſtill, and will not be reared alone; 
and 'tis to be obſerved, that if he in- 
tend to abide in his Den, he'll make 
croſſings or doublings at the entry of it, 
upon ſome high-way or beaten Path; 
by which means an Huntſman being 
early in the Woods may judge of his 
Subtilty, and prepare for his Game ac- 
cordingly. If he be a great Boar and 
one that has lain long to reſt; let him 
be hunted with good ſore of Hounds, 
and ſuch as will ſtick cloſe to him; and 
let the Spear-man on horſe-back be ever 
among them ; for if you ſhould hunt 
him with half a dozen couple of Dogs, 
he will not value them, and they having 
chaſed him, he'll take Courage to keep 
them ſtill at bay, running upon any 
thing he ſees before him: But if he be 
charged home, and hard laid to by the 


Hounds, he'll turn head and fy. It is 
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expedient to raiſe him early in the Mor- 
ning betore he has made Water, for the 
burning of his Bladder quickly makes 
him weary. 

Now, it you ſtrike at him with Sword 
or Boar- ſpcar, do it not low, tor then 
vou'll hit him on the Snout, which he va- 
lues not; ſince he watches to takeblows 
on his Tusks or thereabouts; but liftin 
up your Hand, ſtrike right down, . 
have a ſpecial care of your Horſe; for it 
you ſtrike and hurt him, ſo will he you 


if he can: However, he very rarely 


ſtrikes a Man till he be firſt wounded 
himſelf; but afterwards it behoves the 
Hunters to be very wary, for he will 
run fiercely without fear upon his Pur- 
ſuers; and it he receive not his Mortal 
wound, he overthrows his Adverſary, 
unleſs he falls flat on the Ground, and 
then he need not fear much harm; for 
his Teeth cannot cut upwards, but 
downwards; whereas with the Female 
it is otherwiſe, for ſhe'll bite and tear 
any-ways: But farther, as the Hunting- 
{pears ſhould be very ſharp and broad, 
branching forth into certain Forks, that 
the Boar cannot break thro' them upon 
the Huntſman ; {ſo the beſt places to 
wound him, are the middle of his Fore- 
head, between the Eye-lids or elſe upon 
his Shoulder, either of which is Mor- 
tal. 

Again, in Caſe the Boar make head a- 
gainſt the Hunter, he muſt not fly for 
it, but meet him with his Spcar, hold- 
ing one hand on the middle of it, the 
other at the end, ſtanding one Foot be- 
fore another, and having a ſpecial Eye up- 
on the Beait, which way ſocver he winds 
or turns; for ſuch is his Nature; that 
he ſometimes ſnatches the Spear our of 
the Hunter's hands, or recoils the force 
back again upon him; in ſuch caſes 
there is no Remedy, but tor another of 
his Companions to come up and charge 
the Boar with his Spear, and then make 
a ſhew to wound him with his Dart, but 
not caſting it for fear of hurting the 


Hunter; this will make the Boar turn 


upon the ſecond Perſon, to whoſe Af 
ſiſtance the frſt muſt again come in, with 
which both will have work enough : 
Nav, when the Boar feels himſelt fo 

wounded 
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wounded that he cannot live; were it Beam, which if it be an old Goat, may 
not for the Forks of the Boar ſpear, he be as big as a Man's Leg. They have 
would preſꝭ it on the Varquiſher, and} alſo a great long Beard. are of a brown- 
fo revenge his Death; and what pace Iſh gray Colour, very ſhaggy; having a 
ſoever he bites, whether Man or Dog,” long black Lift down the 1idge of the 
the heat of his Tecth cauſes an Inflam-} Back. and their Track is bigger than 
mation in the wound: If therefore. hes the Slot of an Hart: They fawn as an 
does but touch the Dog's Hair, he burns | Hind or Doe, in May, bring forth but 

it off; nav, Huntimcn have trv'd the; one, which they ſuckle and bring up in 
heat of his Teeth, by !laying Hairs on; the ſame manner as the tame Goat does 
them as ſcor as he was dead, and they her Kid; bur about tawning-time the 


have ſhrivelled up as with an hot 1- 
ron. 

WIL D-CAT, a fort of Vermin that 
is very noxious and deſtructive; yet it 
is the opinion ol experienced Humſmen, 
that ſhe makes as good a Cry, and leaves 
as great a Scent as any Creature that is 
hunted ; But tho? her Caſe or Furr be 
not ſo rich as that of the Marrern, yet 
it is very warm and medicinal for ſeve- 
ral Aches or Pains in the Bones and 
e. alſo the Greaſe is very good for 

inews that are ſhrunk : This wild Beaſt 
and the Aſartern are not to be ſought 
for purpolely, unleſs the Hunter tees 
them where they prey, and can go rea- 
dily to them; but if an Hound chance 
to croſs, he will hunt them as ſoon as 
any Chace, and they make a noble Cry, 
as long as they ſtand up; but when they 
can do it no longer, they'll take a Tree, 
and fo deccive the Dogs; but if the 
Hounds hold in to them, and will not 
give it over ſo, they then leap from one 
Tree to another, and make great ſhift 
for their Lives, with much paſtime to 
the Huntſmen. 

WILD-FIRE, a Diſeaſe in Cattel, 
which is intectious, deadly, and cven re- 
puted incurable : However take Cher wil, 
ſtamp and ſoak it in od Ale, and make 
it up into a ſort of Salve; anoint the 
Sore therewith, and it will kill the 
Fire, whereupon the Sheep will reco- 
vcr. 

WILD-GOAT. This Animal is 
as big as an hart, tho? not fo long, nor 
ſo long-legged, but it is as fleſuy: They 
have wreaths and wrinkles on their horns, 
which declare what their Age is; for 
according to the Number of them. ſuch 
is the number of their Years ; theſe 


Wreaths the Beaſt moves, but not his 


Females ſeparate from the Mates till 
Rutting- time; inthe mean while they“ 
run at Man or Bcaft, and fight as Harts 
do one againſt another, they go to Rut 
about All- Hollandtide, and continue there- 
in a month or weeks; when that ſea- 
{on is over, they deſcend irom tlie Moun- 
tains and Rocks, their conſtant abode for 
the Summer. ſeaſon, and herd themlelves 
not only to avoid the Snow, but becauſe 
they can find no Food any longer; yer 
they come not very low, but keep at 
the Foot of the Hills, till about Eaſter, 
when they return again, every one choo- 
ſing ſome ſtrong Hold in the Rocks, as 
the Harts do in the Thickets. Tue Male, 
when he goes to Rut, has his Throat 
and Neck much bigger than uſual; he 
has a very ſtrong Back, and what is moſt 
ſtrange, tho he ſhould fall from on high, 
10 Poles length, vet he'll receive no 
harm, but will walk as ſecurely on the 
ſharp tops of the Rocks, as an Horſe in 
the High-way. Laſtly. this Beaſt fecds 
like a Deer, only beſides Ivy he will 
eat Moſs and the like Stuff; in the Spring 
they make their Fumets round, and at- 
terwards broad and flat, as the. Hart 
when ke comes to feed well, 
WILD-GOAT-HUNTING; 
All-hellanti:e is the chiefc& ſeaſon for 
hunting theſe Animals, but before you 
go actually upon the ſport, obſerve well 
the Advantages of the Coaſts, the Rocks 
and places where the Goats lie; then jet 
Nets and Toils towards the Rivers and 
Bottoms, for it cannot be expected the 
Hounds ſtouid follow a Goat down e- 
very ſteep place on the Mountains: It 
will be ſo neceſſary for ſome to ſtand 
on the top o the Rock, and thiow 
doven Stones, as occaſion requires; and 


where the Goat gots down to the ſmall 
Brooks 
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Brooks or Waters in the bottom, there] Vd, befals an Horſe when you let him 
place your Relays, but let them never] itand long in a Stable without exerciſe, 
itay till the Hounds come in that were | whereby groſs and thick Humours are 
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calt off; this is the beſt help, tor a Man | drawn into his Body fo abundantly, that i 
can neither follow one Foot not on] ſticking to the hollow parts ot his Lungs, | | 
Horſeback. | they ſtop up his 1/md-pipe, ſo as the 
WILDING, the Fruit of the Wild-] Wind cannot go backwards, or forwards: u 
ing · tree or Strawberry-tree ; a Crab- But ſometimes it comes to an Horſe 12 
apple. when you run him off his Wind, when 16 
WILL with a Whiſp. Sce Fach in he is very fat and foul; you may Know 100 
a Lant horn. it by his heaving and drawing together ' 


a WILTSHIRE, an inland County, | his Flanks, and blowing wide his Noſ- 
bounded on the North by Gloceſterſhire, | trils. 
on the South by Dorſerſhire and Hamp-| To Cure this Diſtemper, firſt, Take 
hire, Eaſtward by Berkſhire, and Weſt- the Guts of an Hedge-hog, dry and beat 
ward by the Counties of Gloceſter and | them to Powder, in order to give the 
Somerſet, being about 40 Miles in length | Horſe two or three fpoontuis in a pint 
from North to South, and 35 in Breadth | of He or ſtrong Ale; mix the reſt with 
from Ealt to Weſt; in which compais| Anis-ſeed, Liguoriſh, and ſweet Butter, 
of Ground it contains 876000 Acre: Hof which make round Balls or Pills; 
and near 28000 Hnules 3 the whole di-] give him 2 or 3 after his Drink, and 
vided into 29 Hundreds, wherein are then ict him faſt 2 or 3 hours. 2. Take 
394 Pariſhes, and 21 Market-Towns, Wheat flour, with Powder of Mullet, 
12 of which are privileg'd to ſend Mem-] Gentia,, Ants-ſr2d, and Crmmin-ſect, of 
bers to Parliament, Tis an hei'thftul }each 3 Drams, reduce zi! ro fine Pow- 
pleaſant, and fruittul County; the Northſ der, and then into a Paſte with 17 ve 
Parts arc ſomewhat hilly and full of | and ſweet Butter and the Ylks of 2 
Woods, but the South more level. aid new-lard Eggs; make this Paſte into 
the middle commonly known by the Ba' s, and every Morning faſting give 
Name of Salisbury- Plain, by Reaſon of|him 3 or 4 of them rolled up in the 
its great Evenneſs, where are fed innu- Poder of Elrrampane, and that of Li- 
merable Flocks of Sheep: Among its] quriſh, of each a like quantity. 3. Ano- 
principal Rivers are reckon'd the Willy, ther very good Receipt, is to take of 
Adder, Avon, Iſis, Kennet, and Deveril, Boar: or Burrows dung dried and beat to 
which laſt runs a Mile under- ground. ] Powder, a ſpoonful, with about 2 or 3 
See Stone-henge, Wanndeſike, &c. Tnimblefuls of the Powder of Brim- 
WILTSHIRE-APPLE, a Fruit one put into a quart of warm Mile; 
in Hartfordſhire ſo call'd, which much give it the Horſe in the morning faſt- 
reſembles a Gennet-moil being both a] ing four or five times, reſting a day be- 
good Bearer and a fine Cider-Apple. tween cach taking, an! it will very 
To WINCE or WINCH, to] much help, if not altogerher cure him; 
kick or ſpurn; properly to throw out] it you find that his Drink does not make 
the hind Feet, as Horſes are apt to do. him ſick, you may adminiſter a larger 
For a Winch, a ſort of Engine; Sce] proportion of the Powders not excecd- 
Wrdlaſs. Winches alſo ſignifie an En-] ing two ſpoonfuls. 4. But the beſt 
gine contrived to draw Barges, Cc. up] way of all is to take Mullet. leaves; af- 
a River. ter having dry'd and beat them to fine 
WIND, the Air in motion; the Cur-] Powder, make them up into Balls with 
rent, Stream, or continual Flux of the] ordinary Honey of the bigneſs of a Pige- 
Air; alſo Air pent up in the Body of a] on's Egg; gie your Horſe 3 at a time 
Living-Creature ; Breath, Breathing, | tor 14 or 15 Days together, and let him 
Scent. See Minds. not drink any cold Water during the 
WIND- BROKEN, or Profen] time; let his Exerciſe be moderate, his 
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Hay ſprinkled with Water, and his Oats 

wet with good A or Beer. 
WIND-COLICK. See Colicł. 
WIND-FLOWER. Sce Anemo- 


ny. 

IND G AI. I. S, a Diſtemper in 
Horſes, being blalders full of corrupt 
Jelly, which being let out is thick, and 
of the colour of the yok ot an Egg; 
they are ſometimes great, fometimes 
ſmall. and grow on cach ſide ot the fet- 
lock- Joints upon all tour Legs, and arc 
often {o painful, cſpeciaily in the Sum- 
mer ſeaſon, when the weather is hot and 
the ways hard, that they make him not 
oniy halt downright, but even fall: The; 
come for the moſt part from extreme 
Labour and i lcat, whereby the Humours 
being diſſolved, flow to the hollow pla- 
ces about the nether Joints, and there 
ſettle, which is the occaſion of this Ma- 
lady. 

The general Methods ol Cure, are to 
open them the length of a Bean, and 
thruſt out the jelly; then apply the 
white of an Egg, and Oil of Bay, with 
Hards Plaiſter-wiſe thereto: Or, after 
the Jelly is let out, wrap a wet woollen 
Cloth about it, and with a Taylor's hot 
preſling Iron, rub upon tte Cloth, till 
all the moiſture is dryed up; that done 
dawb it all over with Puch, Maſtick, 
and Roſin boiled together, and lay Hards 
over all, but you muſt ſhave away the 
Hair, and open the Sorrance : The more 
particular Receipts for the Cure are, 1 
Lake Tacamabacca Maſtick, and Bero- 
21m, ot cach to the quantity of an Ha- 
ſle-Nut, and of Stone-itch, to that of 
a Wall- Nut, with a little powder'd Prim- 
ſtone, and melt all together; then put 
in as mech Inrttutiue as a Wall- Nut 
will contain, and ſpread it upon a Plai- 
ſter; lay it warm on the Part, dawb it 
al! over with the ſame Salve, put Flax 
upon that, and let it remain till it fall 
away of it ſelf, 2. Some take Oil of 
Vinegar, and dipping their Thumbs 
therein, rub the Sorrance with it every 
Day till the Hair fall off, and that will 
cauſe the Yind-galls to break out and 
h.ced, then they Hcai and Cure them 
45 ready deſcribd. z. Others take a. 


[ 
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bout half a pint of White-wine Vinegay, 
an Ounce of Roman-Vitriol, one of Ma- 
ſtick, one dram of white Copperas, and 
an Ounce and a Dram ot Eufhorbium, 
all which they boil together till a fourth 
part be conſumed ; then they ſtrain it 
out, and put it into a Glaſs cloſe- ſtop- 
ped ; in the uſing, they ruv about a 
{poo ul of this Liquor, upon each fide, 
where the Hand- galls are, for 3 or 4 
Days together, and forbear to clip away 
the Hair. 4. Take a quart of ſtrong 
Vinegar, and 4 Ounces of Galbanum bea- 
en; digeſt them on hot Aſhes for 24 
hours, flirring them from time to time, 
1] the Gal6am:m be wholly diflolved : 
Then put in a pound of common '[r- 
pentine, and boil over 2 flow fire for 
galt au hour; after that, add of Maſtrck 
in powder 3 Ounces, with one ounce 
of Bole ; mix and make a Charge, which 
apply hot: Lt is an excellent Remedy, 
and generally one application ſerves. 5. 
Others ſay, that the ſureſt and laſt Re- 
medy tor Wind-galls is the Fire; for it 
reſolves and diſperſes them ſo entirely 
that they never return again; but it {po!'s 
the Sale of a Horſe, tho' not his Ser- 
vice. 6. The Ointment of Beetles(which 
Sce in its proper place) is preferable to 
all other Medicines; for whereas they 
only put away the Wind-Galls for a 
rime, this will abſolutely remove them, 
by extirpating the Cauſe, Tis true this 
Ointment occaſions a large Swelling, 


leſpecially if apply'd in too great a quan- 
| tity ; but that Symptom, together with 


the heat and pain that attends it, is ca- 
lily remedy'd, by waſhing the Part with 
warm Vine, mix'd with a little Butter: 
Sec Galling. 

WIND LASS or WINCH, (a- 
mong Husbandmen) an Engine, witlt 
which any weighty thing is wound up, 
or drawn out of a Well, or other deep 
Place. 

WIN DL ES, Blades to wind Yarn 
on 


WIND-MILL, for raiſing Hater: 
For the overflowing and watering ot 
Land, ſeveral Mills of this kind have 
been uſed, ſuch as the Horizontal ind. 
Atl, which by a Wheel with Buckets 

0.1 
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or Scoops fix'd upon Chains; alſo by a 
Whee! carrying the Water up in Buckets 
faſten'd thereto, caſts the ſame forcibly 
from it by the ſwittneſs of its motion: 
But the beſt is that made with Vertical 
Sails, like the ordinary Mind Mills, only 
more in number, but not ſo long, placed 
on an Axis of a proportionable length 
to the length of the Vanes; the one 
end reſting on a moveable hollow piece 
ol Timber, that will move round over 
the Pump, as there is occaſion to turn 
the Vanes; the other end reſting on a 
Semi: circle, in which are ſeveral notches 
and ſtays, ſo that it may be plac d as you 
pleaſe; that be the Wind whicl: way it 
will, by the motion of that on the Se- 
mi- circle, you'll have it at the one ſvſe 
of the Vanes or the other: Let the 
Pump, over which one end of the Axis 
reſts, be placed in the Pit or Well, out 
or which you intend to raiſe the Water, 
and the Noſe or Mouth at ſuch height 
as you think fit to convey the Mater in- 
to a Trough ; which Pump may be 
made of what Diameter is judg'd con- 
venient according to the ſtrength of the 
ind. Mill, and height that the Water is 
to be raiſed: The Trunk ol the Pump 
may be cut round, or it you wouid have 
it large, then ſquare may ſerve as well: 
The Bucket ſhould be always dipt into 
the level of the Water, which prevents 
much trouble and injury to the Work: 
The handle of the Pump is to be ex- 
tended in length to the Axis of the H ind. 
Mill, which muſt be made crooked to 
receive and move it like the Axis of a 
Cutler's Grind-Stone, or Dz:tc/ Spinning- 
Wheel turned with the Foot: Or the 
end of the Axis of the I ind-· Mill may 
reſt on a Cylinder or Box, made move- 
able on the top of the Pump it felt, 
with the crooked Neck or end within 
the Cylinder; ſo that when you turn it 
any way, ſtill the end of the Axis is 
perpendicular over the Pump. A Chan- 
nel is alſo to be made, cither covered or 
open to convey the Water out of the Ri- 
ver into the Pit or Well, in which the 
Pump ſtands; and care muſt be had that 
the handle or rod of the Bucket be ſo 
made, that it may, ſ;vivel-like, turn any 


| 
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way, as you turn your Wind-Vanes with- 
out twiſting, or otherwiſe injuring the 
Bucket, This Hind-Miill or Engine, by 
any reaſonable Gale ol Wind, will raiſe 
a very great quantity of Water, propor- 
tionable to its ſtrength and weight, with 
eaſe; thus being made with a ſmall 
Charge comparatively, and not compoſed 
of very many parts, it requires the leſs 
repair, and is leſs ſubject to damage by 
violent Winds, 

WIND-MILL, for the grinding of 
Corn, &c. is ſo well known, that «here 
needs nothing to be ſaid of it; but as 
to the Parts, it conlifts of ſeveral, viz. 
1. The Sailtrode, which are the 4 lon 
Poles that are fixed a-croſs in the Mill- 
ſhatt. 2. The Rails or Shrouds, on which 
the Cloth is ſpread out. 3. The Sail- 
Cloths. 4. The Sill, on winch the Mill- 
poſt is ſixcd, lying croſs on the Ground. 
5. The Spurs, that fupport the Mill- 
polt. 6. The AZ! poſt, or Mai poſt, 
that on which the Carcaſs or Body of 
the Mill ſtands and turns. 7. The Stairs, 
Ladder and Wheel to tun the Mill a— 
bout. 8. The vrair-trec, is the poſt on 
winch the Mill turns. 9. The Body, 
Carcaſs, or 0:4tjide of the Al 10. The 
Stdes, 11. The Part or Porch. 12. The 
Sail or Mind end. 13. The Cover or 


Roof. 14. The Fan o ſhew how the 


Wind blows. 15. The Shaft, that on 
which the Sail-rods are fet. 16 The 
Cog-wheel. 17. The Rown-wheel, that 
turns the upper Mill-ſtone. 18. The 
Mill. ſtones. 19. The Bandret or Mill- 
Rind, a Croſs like Iron, laid in the upper 
Stone to turn it. 20. The Sindle, which 
is fixed in the Mill- kind, and the Round- 
wheel. 21. The Hopper that holds the 
unground Corn in it. 22. The $hoe or 
Shough, thro which the Corn by its 
ſhaking drops down into the Mill. 
23. The Rack-ſtaff that ſhakesthe Shough. 


24. The Ring, the wood that keeps the 


Corn in grinding between the Stones. 
25. The Spout, the place where the 
Ground Corn comes out. 26. The 
Trough. 27. The Lift, that which rai- 
ſes the Mill-ſtones higher or lower. 


WINDROWS, the long Rows of 


Graſs, which, atter 1t is moved is raked 


up 
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up into that form; from which Wind- place, it ſigniſies its long continuance | 
Rows the Hay-makers gather it into lit-Jthere: The South- Wind blowing at the 
tle heaps, wherein it lies the firſt Cay to; beginning of Winter, and afterward; 
dry that are called Graſ5-cocks. the North preſages a cold Winter; but 

WINDS: As they are much more the North blowing firſt and then the 
certain in the more Southern Regions] South, is a ſign it weill be warm and 
than with us, the effects of them are] mild: The blowing of Winds from ſeve— 
more certain; for tho? the md be ex- ral Coaſts, with other concomitant Cau- 
actiy in the South-Eaſt Point, and that it] ſes, are the true Significators of Thun- 
rain that Day, vet it may be in the ſ:me der. as the blowing them aloft with a 
place another Day, and be fair Weather:] murmuring or hollow Noiſe more than 
Alſo, that Wizd which brings Rain to] below, commonly prelages Rain; fo 
one part of the Iſland, may not to ano-| does the blowing or the compreſſion of 
ther, the nearneſs of the Sca being tothe inds downwards, cauſing ſmoak 
be conlidered, where that md brings] to deſcend, . more than uſual: And 
Rain more frequently, than to another] ſarther, it the Vinds blow directly 
where the Sea is more remote. downwards, and cauſe a motion in the 

As to the quality of Hinds they are} Water ſeveral ways, or force the Duſt 
different, according to their poſitions ; | to ariſe with the Wind, that is beat back 
the Eaſft-Wind being counted propitious by the Earth; or it allo they force Hay, 
neither to Man nor Beaſt: The North- Corn, or other things in the Fields up 
Winds are more ſerene than the other; }aloit into the Air, this denotes to us 
but when the ind turns from any o-| the groſſneſs of the Vapours in the Air, 
ther Coaſt to the South; or removes] which by the heat of the Sun ſend 
from the South after it has been long | forth ach caſual Blaſts; for they rarely 
there, it uſually brings alteration of happen but in Summer, and in the Da 
Weather: The South and Weſt Winds time; they prognoſticate Wind and ſome- 
are generally more hot and moiſt; the times Rain to ſucceed, otherwiſe ex- 
North and Faſt more clear, dry and treme heat: But if theſe Whirl-winds 
cold; and the Eaſtern It/izds uſually } are very great, they preſage the approach 
make our freſh Waters much more elcar- | of Tempeſts. 
er than the Weſtern: For Sowing the WINE, a Liquor made of the Juice 
North is beſt; the South for Grafting |of Grapes or other Fruits, As to the 
or Inoculating : This laſt ind is 10 ordering of V ines, take the followin 
worſe for the Bodies of Men; for it] Directions. 1. If you would bring Cla- 
dejects the Appetite, makes them more] ret to perfection, let it continue with 
dull and heavy, brings Peſtilential Diſ-Ithe Murk or Huske, till the Tincture be 
eaſes, gc. neither are Beaſts exempted j to your liking; but Mhite- wine may be 

from theſe Influences: The Weſt-HVind] immediately preſs'd out. 2. When the 
is moiſt, mild, and calm, and friendly] Hhite-wine is tunned, ſome ſtop it up 
to Vepetables : The Eaſt-IWind is of af forthwith, leaving halt a Foot or more 
drying Quality, as alſo more ſharp and] void to prevent the burſting of the 
piercing; and if it blows much in! Cask; and for Claret they leave ſome- 
the Spring, injures Fruit by breeding j what more, which they repleniſh at 10 
Worms. | | Days end ( when the fury of working 
All Winds blowing much, cleanſe the is over) with ſome proper Wine that 
Air; ſtill and quiet Summers being the | will not provoke it to ferment again. 
moſt unwholſome, and ſubject to Peſti-j This Practice is to be frequently re- 
tential and Epidemical Diſeaſes, If in peated; for new Wine will ſpend and 
great Rains the Winds riſe and fall, it is] waſte a little, from time to time till it 
an indication that the Rain will torth- | become perfect. This is the manner 
with ceaſe; if it vary much in a few|of Languedoc, and the Southern Parts 
Hours, and then be conſtant to one} of France; but about Paris the Vinta- 


gers 
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1 
gers let it abide with the Murk in the ſerve the better upon the like occaſion, 
Muſt, two Daus and Nights tor Hhite- even till they are almoſt conſum'd ; let 4 
wines, and at lcaſt a Weck for Claret ; | your Chips be planed off as long, and 0 
always taking care to have it well co- [as large as you can get them, and put 
ver'd: In ſome Parts of France, they them in at the Bung hole. Laſtly, ſome 4 


tun their Wine, when it has worked in |{weeten their Wines (to prevent harſh- 

the Kcclers, filling it up (as before- men- I neſs) with Raiſins of the Sun, trod into 

tioned) with what is ſqueez'd from the [the Fat, being a little plump'd before; 

Husks, which ſome think very practi- or by boiling one half of the Muſt or Ll 
cable with us. 3. While the working | Liquor, ina Veſſel tor an hour, ſcum- #1 
and filling up continue, keep your Wine | ming it and Tunning it up hot with 5 
as warm as is poſſible, cloſing up the}the other. 

Northern Windows, if there be any in} WINE deiicions: To prepare this ' 

your Cellar, left it ſour the Liquor ; and | Liquor, Take 2 Lemons cut into Si- 

about the end of March ſtop up your ces, with a couple of Pippins likewiſe 

Veſſel for good and all. 4. Some at f ſlic'd: Put theſe into a Diſh with halt 


this time roll their Cask about the Cel-Ja pound of Powder-ſz#gar, 6 Cloves, a t 
lar, to mingle it with the Lees, and af- little Cmmamon beat, a quart of good | 
ter a few Days reſettlement, they rack | Prurgimndy-wine, and ſome Orange. to wer- i 
it oft with grcat Improvement. later; let all be well cover'd, and ſtand 


But the beſt Method (according toto infule 3 or 4 hours; then ſtrain the 
Mr. Afortimer) is after the Grapes ate] Liquor, after the uſual manner, and give 
pick'd from the Stalks, to prefs them. it the Scent of Mus and Amber, at 
and to let the Juice ſtand 24 Hour: 1m[picafure. 
the Fat: Then dravy it oti from the WIMKF-RAISINorSTEPONY, 
groſs Lees, and tun it up in a Cos.) may be thus made: Take two pounds 
and to every Gallon of Juice. add oJot R1{s of the $42 ſhred, a pound of 
Pint or Quart of ſtrong Red or White] good Pow.ter-ſagar, the Juice of two 
Port, according as you wov's hove it] Lemons, and 1 whole Peel: Let theſe 
in ſtrength. Let the who's Milk cr Li- boil halt an hour in 2 Galions of Spring- 
2 work together, and when it has water; and then taking the Liquor off 

one, bung it up cloſe, in order to ſtand] trom the Fire, pour it into an earthen 
till January; at which time in dry] Pot, which is to be cover'd cloſe for 
Weather it may be pur into Bottles: 3 or 4 days, ſtirring it twice a day, and 
« This way (ſays our Author) I have adding a little Spice, Sugar, and Roſe- 
% made as good % inc, as any French water : Afterwards having ſtrain'd out 
« Wine, without any Adulteration, which] your Wine, bottle it up, and in a Fort- 

conſiſting, of 4 parts of our oven Pro- night or 3 Weeks it will be fit to drink. 
duct, and but one of Foreign, muſt] Some Cowſlips or Clove-gilliſlowers may 
be of advantage for the promoting of allo le put thereto, according to the 
« our own Grapes. Seaſon of the Year when it is made. 

For the Refining of Wine, put into] WINE EMETICK, See Emerick 
your Veſſel planings or chips of green] Mine. 

Beech, the rind being carefully pee'd] WINE-MEASURE. The Engliſh 
off; but firſt boil them in clear Water] Wine Meaſures are ſmaller than thoſe of ; 
about an Hour, to draw out their rank-| Ale and Beer, and hold proportion as 4 
neſs, and then dry them in the Sun orſ about 4 to 5; ſo that 4 Gallons of Wi 
an Oven: Leſs than a Buſhel of Chips|Beer-Meaſure are almoſt 5 Gallons of Ws. 
will be ſufficient to finc a whole Tun;| Wine-Meaſure; and each Gallon of | 
ſo that it will ſet your Wine on a gen-| Wine is 231 Cubical Inches, 8 Pounds, 
tie working, and purify it in 24 Hours, fi Ounce, and 11 Drams, Aver-du-fois 
giving it a fine agreeable Flavour: Theſe] of Rain- water. Of thele Gallons a Run- 
Chips may be waſl'd again, and will} dlet of Wine holds 18, Half a Hogs- 
| 2 head 
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kead 31 Gallons and a half; a Tierce of | or Butt holds 126, and a Tun 256 Gai- 
Wine holds 42 Gallons; a Hogſhead 63 | lons, or 2016 Pints. 
Gallons; a Punchion 84 Gallons; aPipe 


A Table of Wine Meaſure. 


A Tun of Wine weighing Aver-du-pois 17C. weight, 


One Pint 1 J. o. 1 Ounces Troy. 


| Pints 
8 [Galloxs 


144 | 18 | Rendlets 
252 | 312 | 1 Barrels 


3136 42123 134. Tierce 


— — — 


504 | 63 | 35 | 2 | 17 Hag ſheads 
672 "iz pry oy pt 12 Part bios 
1008 | 126 £S SY * 2 1 Butts 
2016 | 256 FEBS I 6 4al3 | 2 |Tuns 


The ſame for Honey, Oil, exc. 


WIN E-Roping: To alter this take a 
coarſe Linen-Cloth and place it before 
the Bore when you have {et it a-broach ; 
then put in the Linen, and rack it in a 
dry Cask; afterwards ſlip in 5 or 6 
Ounces of powder'd Allum, ſhake al! 
well together; ſo upon letting, it will 
be fin'd down, and become clear and 
pleaſant Wine. 

WINGED, a Term apply'd by 
Herbaliſts, to thoſe Plants that reſem- 
ble the ſhape of a Wing; or to ſuch 
Sceds as have Hairs growing on them. 

To WINNOW, to fan or ſeparate 
Corn from the Chaff by Wind, 


| WINTER, one of the 4 Seaſon: 
of the Year. Which begins about the 
11th of December and ends about the 
roth of March. 
WINTER-FINER, (in French, 
Franc Real) a large, round, and yel- 
lowiſh Pear, ſpeckled with little reddiſh 
Spots, and a ſhort Stalk, it is a great 
bearer, and grows ripe in Fanuary. 
WINTER-HEYNING, a Sea- 
ſon comprehended between November 
11 and April 23; which time by Sar. 
20. Car. 2. is exempted from the Li- 
berty of Commoning in the Foreſt of 
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VINTER-LEMO N, a Pear in 
ſhape and colour like a middle - ix Le- 
mon, with a very hard, long and gritty 
Pulp, but full or Juice, and extictacly 
musked. Tis ripe in January and Fe— 
bruary. 

VVINTER-MARVEL,, (called 
by the Frech, le Pet:t Cult, BoitURy, or 
Rowſſelet d Ain join Pear of the biet 
and ſhape of the A et, of a Clear green, 
ſpotted, and {omewhat veilow when 
ripe; it is very round; the Crown jet- 
ting outwards, the Stall. final, and pret— 
ty long, but bending, and the Skin be— 
tween rough and ſoft: The Body 15 
uneven, Pulp extremely ine and metung, 
Juice ſweet, ſugar'd and pertum'd ; ve: 
ſometimes grows doughy und intipid: 
It ripens in Nover and December. 

To VVINTER-RIG, (in Uu, 
bandry ) to fallow or till Land in ihe 
Winter. 

VVINTER-RUSSE LET, a Pear 
that differs very little or nothing from 
the dry Martin: But there is anothe 
fort of a grecniſh Colour, growing yel- 
low as it ripens; the Pulp tender and 
ſhort, yet full of Grittineſs, very juicy 
bit of a ſomewhat wallowiſh Taſte, tis 
Tipe in Febr:tary. | 

VVINTERTIIORN, (in French, 
Epine 4 Hiver) is a very fine Pear, and 
comes nearer to a Pyramid than a round 
Figure; of a bluntiſh point towards the 
Stalk, which is ſhort and ſmall: It is 
about 2 or 3 Inches thick about its 
Head, much bigger than the ordinary 
Bergamot; its Skin Sattin- like, ot a Co- 
lour between green and white, Pulp 
fine and tender, Taſte agrecable, Juice 
ſweet, and adinirably perlumcd: Thi. 
Pear uſually ripens with the Alubret, 
ſucceeds ech cn a Free or Auince- ſtock, 
delights. in a dryitl Soil, and is pretty 
long before it bears. 

VVITHERING of a Cow, 1: 
when ſhe has rew-calved, and has not 
caſt her Cicanſing, which it not reme- 
dy'd will quickly kill her; to prevent 
this, 1. Take Cole-worts, Mallows, Mai 
den hair, Mug-wort, Betouy and Lirth 
wort, boil theſe in Water and give it the 
Beaft luke- warm. 2. Others take Birth- 
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them, give the Drench in ite. win 
or lirong Ale, Mik-warm; and this 
will not only cauſe her to caſt forth her 
latter Burden, but dead Calt, and make 
her Whole. 3. Same ice her Barley, 
mo- d aud tindged in the Straw, aud 
(he win cat thereb' for her Bencſit. 

| VVITH ERS of a Horſe, begin 
where the Main cis, being joined to 
and ending at the tip of the Shoulder- 
blades. 'Theiſe Parts ſhould be well raiſed 
and pretty long, becauſe it is a ſign of 
length and goodneſs; they Keep the 
Saddle from coming forward upon the 
lo. es Shouders and Neck, which im- 
mediatey galls and ſpoils him; and a 
hut in that place is very difficult to 
cure: They fhouid alſo be lean, and not 


too Rethy ; tor then they Il be much more 
ſabject to galling. 

As to Soics in the 11/;thers, 1. If the 
Hurt be occafioned by the largeneſs of 
the Saddle-bands, provided it is not ve- 
ry great, it wi'l certainly be cur'd by 
the following Remedy. * Take the 


a piece 0! Allum almoſt as big as an 
„Eg, tor a quarter of an Hour toge- 
« ther, till the whole be reduc'd to a 
„very thick Scum or Froh. With 
this mixtu's2 you are to rub the Swel- 
ling, and afterwards cover it with the 
reſt of the Froth; ſuffering it to dry 
upon the Part, and repeating the Appli- 
cation every 1oth or 12th Hour, not- 
withſtanding that the Heat and Swel- 
ling remain. 2. It the Hurt be great, 
divert the Humours by letting Blood in 
the Neck at firſt, and repeating it after 
2 Days. In caſe a Tumour and Inflam- 
mation follows a Contuſion or Bruiſe 
caus'd by the Sadd.o-bows, anoint thrice 
a Day with the Dule's Ointment (which 
fee under that ! cad! and cover the Vi- 
ters with a Jamb's-skin, laying the 
wooly ſide next the Part, after you have 
bath them with Lime water, prepar'd 
without S#0:112te, 3. I the heat, di- 
ſtenſion and beating of the Tumour ſtew 
its tendency to Suppuration, you muſt 
alter your Method, and waſh off the 
Ointment, with luke- warm Oæycrate, i. c. 


Vine gar and Water minglod with a hand- 


wort, Myrrh, and Fepper, and bruffing {iu of Salt; and os ſoon as the Part is 


39 diy; 


« Whites of 6 Eggs; and beat them with 
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dry, chafe it gently 4 times a Day with 
an Ointment made of © halt a Pound of 
Populeon; Honey and black Soap, of 
each a quarter of a Pound mix'd cold 
and diluted with a large Glaſs of Spi- 
« rit of lui me: After that cover the 
Sore with a Lamb's-ckin to promote the 
operation of the Cintment, which wil! 
diſperſe the Humours, and remove the 
Ilcat. During the outward Cure of 
Hurts in the H ithers, give your Horſe 
a Dole of Cinmabar-pills for 2 Days to- 
Peter. keeping him bridled 2 Hours 

efore, and after the taking of them; 
and FORE the ame courſe after an 
interval of 2 Days. 4. In caſeot a ten- 
dency to ſuppuration, if you cannot 
get the above-mcntion'd Ointment : 
Let an equal quantity of Cummin- 
fred and Line-ſeed in Powder be 
< boil'd in Cows-Milk, with a large quan- 
© tity of Pigeons-dung likewiſe pow- 
<« der'd. Make a Poultiſe to ripen the 
Swelling, and afſwape the Pain. Other- 
wiſe © Take 4 Ounces of the Roots of 
„ Marſh-Mallows beaten, boil them in 
cc Water, and afterwards add Leaves of 
< Mallows and Brank-urſm, oi each a 
ce handful: When they are well boiled, 
cc beat them to maſh, adding Oil- Olive 
< and Butter, of each 2 Ounces, as al- 
<< ſo ſome Flour of Fenugreek-ſeed. With 
theſe Ingredients make a ripening Poul- 
tiſs to be apply'd warm. 4. As {oon as 
the Tumour 15 ripe, make one or more 
Holes in the lower pgrt of the Swelling, 
with a red-hot Iron, about the bigneſs 
of the end of your Finger; and having 
preſsd out the Matter, dreſs the Holes 
with ſoſt Tents, beſmear'd with the 
Duke's-Ointizent, or put in Tents of 
Hogs- lard, reaching from one Hole to 
the other; but leave no boggy or hol- 
love Place underneath, that the whole 
Matter may be diſcharged : It there be 
any ſuch hollow Place, you are to pierce 
the Skin at the end of it, with a red-hot 
Iron, and then put in Tents with the 
Dieſte's-Ointinent, from one Hole to an- 


other; keeping the Sore moiſt with the | 


nid Ointment, to allay the Inflamma- 
tion; and if there be a large hollow 


with a great putrefaction inject the Yel- 
low Water. 
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This Method is preferable to Inciſion, 
when the bottom of the Sore and the 
Bones are ſound. 5. But it the Bone 
be foul, the ſureſt way is to cut off all 
that is tainted, and even the Main it 
there be occaſion, yet ſo as not to touch 
the Nerve, which runs along it ; by 
that means diſcovering at once, the bot - 
tom of the Sore, and piercing it to the 
quick: You muſt cut the Sore ſloaping 
without high or ſwelling Lips, to kee 
the Matter from ſtagnating ; and corel 
ly ſeparate the corrupt Fleſh from the 
Neck-Smew, the cutting of which would 
certainly ſpoil the Horſe : Having thus 


ſtrew the Place with red-hot Aſhes. taken 
out of a burning Fire, till the Blood be 
ſtanch'd: Next Day, waſh it with the 
Water of a Smith's Forge luke-warm, 
or elſe with warm Wine, Urine, or the 
2d Water; and ſtrew it again with hot 
Aſhes, repeating the ſame Method 2 or 
Y times once in 24 Hours, 6. In an 

rmy, where you cannot eaſily come 
at Aſhes; after the Inciſion, bathe the 
Sore with Water fully Laden with diſ- 
ſolved Vitriol or German Green Copperas, 
and bind on it Flax dipt in the fame 
Water: After 48 Hours take off the dreſ- 
{ing ; and if you perceive any Inflam- 
mation, renew the Application of the 
Flax as above, till the Heat and Swel- 
ling are aſſwag'd: Then waſh the Sore 
with the Water of a Smith's Forge luke- 
warm; after that, with the 2d Water 
or Lime-Water, and beſmear it with 
Ax-gall, covering it very ſoftly with 
Flax or powder of old Ropes; which 
being remov'd the next Day, will leave 
the Sore fair and clean: Waſh it again 
with the 2d Water, to allay the Itch- 
ing; and afterwards continue to anoint 
with Ox-gall, and to cover it with Flax 
and powder of old Ropes till it be heal. 
7. If you perceive any corrupt or bruiſcd 
Fleſh, burn the Part, or apply the Pow- 
der of Colcothar, and after the Scab falls 
off, continue to anoint as before with 
Ox-gall, To conſume proud Fleſh, the 
Powder of White Vitriol will ſerve where 


Cauſticks are inconvenient, If the Oæ- 


gall does not take effect recourſe muſt 


be had to the Hermit's Ointment tor 
Wounds, 


freed the Sore from its Corruption, 
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Wounds, which ſee in that Article, To 
make the Fleſh firm, you may ſtrewi it 
with [ite Vitriol, and lay over it a pro- 
per Ointment. Note, that Swellings or 
Wounds in the Reins or Back are cur'd 
atter the ame manner with thoſe on the 
IW-thers ; fo that tlie above-mentioned 
Remedies may be terviceable in all 
Wounds whattoever. | 

WITH Y, Sa. lo 10 Oer, and WII. 
LOW, are {everal forts of Trees much 
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and Eller grow. Before you plant them, 
isis moſtexpedient taturn up the Ground 
i with a Spade, eſpecially if you deſign 
them tor a Flat. The common round- 
leav'd Sailow proves belt in drier Banks. 
The hopping gas require a moiſter 
| Soil, and grow with tncredible ſwiftneſs. 
The third fort is ot a diſlerent Colour. 
the Twig reddiſh, the Leat not ſo long, 
and of a more dusk) Green; moie brit- 
| tle whie in T'wios, and tougher when 


of the {ame Species or kind. The Sal- they come to be of a competent ſize. 


low (in Latin, Salix) is plac'd by Co 
next the Orchard or Garden, and recom- 
mended to the Oli-e-rac2dow and Corn- 
field; it is of great and general uſe, and 
may be caſily raiſed : Our Engliſh Wrt- 
ters reckon them promiſcuouſly thus. 
The Common wiite Bow, the Blick, 
and the hard Bicci, rhe Roſe of Cam- 
bridge the black Hi, the round Jong 
Sallow, the longeſt vallow the Crack 
Willow, the round ear'd ſbiuing Willow, 
the leſer bro. d-. Lea ced Willow, ver Sal- 
low, upright broad Willow, Repeut broad- 
lea ved, the Red iſtone, the leſſer Willow, 
the ſtraight Dwarf, the yellow Dwarf, 
the long Leaved yellow Sallow, the Creep- 
er, the Blncklow Willow, the Willow-Bay, 
and the O;zer. 

The Why is a reaſonable large Tree, 
fit to be planted upon high Banks and 
Ditch- ſides within reach of the Water. 
and the weeping ſides of Hills; they are 
to be ſet at 10 or 20 Foot diſtance; and 
tho' they grow the ſloweſt of all twig- 
gy Trees, yer they make amends for 
that default with a larger Crop, the 
Wood being tough and the Twigs fit to 
bind ſtrongly. The peelings of the Bran- 
ches are proper to bind Arbour-poling. 
In topiary Works, Vineyards, Eipaiiers, 
c. The 2 principal ſorts of theſe wil. 
loves are the hoary and the red Ii; 
the latter, is the Greek, being the tough- 
eſt and fitteſt to biud, while the Twigs 
are flexible and tender. 

Sallows grows much taſter it planted 
within reach of the Water in a mooriſh 
Ground or flat Plain, and where the Soll, 
by reaſon of extraordinary Moiſture, is 
not Arable or fit for Meadows; for in 
theſe caſes it is an extraordinary Improve- 
mMeut,—--——-They thrive where Birch 


all of them uſctul to the Thatch- 
er. 

The Hot ping Sallows are beſt, of a 
clearcr Grain, and require a moiſter Soil z 
plant em a Foot deep, and a Foot and a 
halt above Ground, for then every Branch 
will prove excei:ent for ſuture Settlings. 
After 3 Years growth, being cropped 
the 2d and zd, the ſirſt Year's increaſe 
will be generally between 8 and 12 Foot 
long; the third Year's growth ſtrong e- 
nough to make Rakes and Pike-ſtaves ; 
and the tourth tor Mr, BHs Trench- 
ing-Piow, and other Utenhls for the 
Husdandmen. Some plant them at full 
height, as othersdo at four Vearsgrowth; 
but then they are leſs uſetul tor Staves 
and Settlings; neither do they grow fo 
ſpeedily, yet it is a conſiderable Improve- 
ment. You are to plant them at 
five Foot diſtance, and in the quincrmx 
order. The worſt Sallows may 
be ſet ſo ncar as to be inſtead of Stakes 
in a Hedge: Some of them, if permit- 
ted to wear their tops 5 or 6 Years, 
their Palms will be large, and vield the 
ſirſt and moſt plentiful Reliet to Bees; 
even before the Apricochs bloſſom. 
The Hopping. Sallows yield their Palms 
beiore others of the kind; and when the 
blow, which is ſometimes in Ay, ſome- 
times une, the Palms are four Inches 


long. and tull of a fine Cotton, whereof 


a Pound or two may be gathered in an 
Hour, and which reſembling the fineſt 
Silk might doubtleſs be converted to 
lome prolitable Uſe by an ingenious 
Houſe-wite, if taken in calm Evenings, 
betore the Wind, Rain, and Dew impair 
them, Of theſe Hopping-Sallows, 
after three Years rcoting, cach Plant 
wil yield abour 20 Staves of full 8 Fot 


Ugg: A 
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in length, and fo following for Pike- 


als. In a fat Soil, plant them at 6 or 
8 Foot diſtance. Serlings of the 


firſt Years growth may be planted, but 
the ſecond Year is better, and the third 


better than the 2d, and the 4th as good 
as the 3d. A Bank at a foot di- 
fiance trom the Water, is more proper 
tor them than a Bog, or to be altogether 
plunged in the Water. 
Mould them about the Roots every ſe— 
cond Vear. Sal:ows may be pro- 
pogatedlike Vine, by courbing and bow- 
ing them in Arches, and covering ſome 
ol their parts with Mou, alſo by Cut- 
tings and Layers, ard {ome Years by 
the Seeds; ſuch ſetlings lizewile are to 
be preicrid as grow ncartſt the Stock. 
Plant them in the firſt fair and pleaſant 
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Ozters, or Agquaticł-Sallows, are of 


ſtaves, Perches, and other uſeful Materi- innumerable kinds, commonly diſtin. 


guiſh'd from Salloms, as Sallows are trom 
Writhies, being much ſmaller than the 
Sallows, ſhorter Liv'd, and requiring 
more conſtant Moiſture, However vcu 
ſhould plant them rather in a dry iſh than 
over-moiſt Ground, to divert which, 
Trenches are frequen ly cut The Wood 
js more limber and flexible for Baskets, 


New | Flaskets, Hampers, Capes, Lattices, Cra- 


dles, the Bodies of Coaches, and for 
Waggons: Which 'tis of excellent uſe, 
light, durable and neat ; as alſo for Chairs, 
Hurdies, Stays, Bands; likewiſe for Fiſh- 
wears, and to ſupport the Banks of im- 
petuous Rivers; beſides it is beſt for all 
Wicker and Twig- works. 


Cur theſe Oziers in the new Shoot; 


weather in February, before they begin 
to bud. Near London, tliey beg in about 
the end of December. Cut them 
in the Spring for Fuel, but in the Au— 
tumn for Uie; in this work 25 in Pop- 


lar- trees, a Twig or two twiſted Arch- 


wilt, will produce plentiful Sprouts, and 
ſuddenly turnith a Head, I in Coppi— 
ces one in four were a Sallow ſer the 


Profit would recompence the Care; there- 


tore where in Woods. you grub up Trees, 
thruſt in Truncheons of ms, or ſome 
of the Aquatic kind, The {vitt-grow- 
ing Sallow is not ſo tough for ſome ca- 
{cs as the flower, which makes Stocks 
for Gard'ners Spades, but the other is 
proper for Rakes, Pikes, Mops, Goc. 
Sallow-coal is the ſooneſt conſumed, und 
the beſt of all {or Painters Soulpets to 
deſign their work with. When 
ou Graft Sallow, take a Truncheon as 
ig as your wriſt of two Foot and a halt 
long. Graft at both ends a Figure with 
a Multerry-Ciou of a Foot long, and ſo 
without Claying, ſet the Stock ſo far 
into the Earth, as the Plant may be 3 
or 4 Inches above Ground; this, ſome 
ſay, will thrive excecdingly the firſt Year, 
wnd in three be fit to tran{plant 3 the 
ſeaſon is Febrnary. The Shoemaker's 
Cutting- board is made of this Wood, as 
being beſt to preſerve the edge of their 
INVES, 


tor if they ſtand longer, they become 
more inflexible; pare them bi to the 
lead a Foot or {o above the Earth, a- 
bout the beginning of October; but if 
you flay tili the Cold be paſt, 'tis better; 
yet about London we cut em in the 
moſt peircing Seaſons, and plant them 
ll Candlemas, which thoſe who do not 
obſerve are judged ill Husbands, When 
they are cut, make them up in Bundles, 
and give them ſhelter: Such as are for 
white work, being made up into Bolts 
(as they call them) ſhould be ſet in Wa- 
ter, the ends dipped ; but for black and 
unpeel'd they may be preſerved under 
Covert only, or in ſome Vault or Cellar, 
to keep them freſh ; ſprinkling them 
now and then in exceſſive. hot weather ; 
the peeling or ſplicings of the former are 
uſed by Gard'ners and Coopers. 

In England, Oztiers are of three com- 
mon ſorts; one of little worth, being 
brittle, much reſembling the fore- men- 
tioned Sallow. There is another 
call d Perch, of limber and green Twigs, 
with a flender 1 eaf. The 3d fort is like 
the ſecond; the Twigs not altogether 
ſo green, but yellowiſh ; this is the belt 


for uſe, as being tough and hardy. —— 


The uſual Names by which the Basket- 
makers of London call them, are, the 
bard Gelfier, the Horſe Gelſier, whip- 
ping or ſhrivelled Gelſter, the black Gel- 
ſeer ; the bard, ſoft, Harp. ſeender-topp'd 


yellow Golſtcaer, and the fire G ollen 
the 
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the yellow, green, ſuabe, or ſpeck!ed Oꝛxi-judicious Pers; valued in Purchaſe 
er, Swallow-Tail, the Spaniard, &c. the acc orvingly, It may be calily renewed 
Flanilers-Nillow, which comes to be alf when 2 Plant now and then fals, by 
large Tree, as big as one's Middle. the] prickina in a Tiwig of the next at hand 
oltner it cut proves the better. There when vou v!i27 to cut them: Conticer- 
is alſo one called the Vite Swallow; all ing the vill gn ntiiies yearty imported 
theſe are different Species, and therefore | ſiom France and F, to ſupply Ba3- 
to be plamed ſeparately ; with theſe out ket-malkers, Frumcreys, Lime burners, 
Coopers tie their Hoops to keep them | Gardiners, Coopers, Packers, and gene- 
bent. The Milite Swallow of a Year, ral Curiave ; 'tis a wonder Gentlemen 


or iwo's growth is us'd for grcen-work, do not more empioy thei molt Grounds, 
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and quarter Can- oops, of which the eſpecialy Where Tides ner freſh Rivers 
Seamen conſume great quantities, are are reciprocal, in panting and propaga- 
made of the tougheſt fort. ting Over. Iny Would have tie 
The choiceſt ſort. which is ever the place prepared, by trenching it a Feot 
ſmalleſt, alſo the Golden yellow and whitey and an half deep, and in that to fix the 
that are beſt for Propagation and Preed.! Sets of the fame length at fix Foot di- 
ſhoujd be planted of Slips of 2 or 3 ſtance. Theſe if large come immediate- 
Year's growth, a Foot deep and half a ly to be Tree, which after the firſt 3 
a Yard in length, in mooriſh Ground, Years ahate within two Foot of the 
Banks, or Furrows: They thoud alſo Ground, Dig them in Al. 

be ſet in Fanuary, and all Febr::ary, at Willows ate of 2 forts; the HHite. and 
two Foot ſquare. Some plant hem inf the Black; the white is likewiſe of 2 
Eights like Sich: ſets, near the Water, | forts, the one yellowiſh, and the other 
and keep them not more than hali' aI brown : Plant the Black of Stakes 0! 3 
Foot above Ground; then they arc to] Years growth, taken trom the head of 
be diligently cicanied from Moſs, Siab, an ond Tree belore it prout; ſet them 
and Ouze, and frequently pruir'd to form | of 6 Foot iigh, and 10 Foot diſtunt, 
ſingle Shoots; and that few or none} The woody jort of Miilow delights in 
grow double. Head them cvery ſecond} Meadows and Diich-iides, rather dry 
Year about Settember, the Autumnalſ than over wet; but the blach and reddith 
Cuttings being beſt; bur generally you] do well in boggy Grounds; plant them 
may cut With;er, Sallovs, and Willows [ot Stakes as big as one's Leg, cut as the 
at any mild and gentle Seaſon between other, at the lengtn of 5 or 6 Foot or 
Leat and Leaf, even in Winter; but the| more in the Earth, the Hole made with 
beſt time both to cut and plant them, [an Oaken-ſtake and Bootle, or with an 
is during the encreaſe of the Moon a-Iron-Crow ; flope th: Truncheon at 
bout the beginning of March. In France, [both extremitics, and plant the birgeſt 
and ſereral other Countries the Husband- | downward +. - -Soak them in Wa- 
men raiſe them of Sceds contained in] ter 2 or 2 Days aiter they have been fi d 
their Iuls or Carkins, which they ſow] for length, and cut the Twips oft beiore 
in Furrows or ſhallow Trenches. Ir] you plant them; do this in Feerray, 
ſprings up like Corn in the Blade, and and cloſe the Mould well to them. If 
is ſo {lender that they frequently mow you plant for 4 7ſod © Coppice, let them 
them with the Scithe ;, this has Bhs at-] at 6 Foot dinance or nearer, and take 
tempted in Ezoland, but the Weeds did away all Suckers from tliem at 3 Years 
{5 confound them. that they couid notÞ end: Abate the Fead half a Foot trom 
be kept clean. The Ozrer is of that] the Trunk, wiz. 3 or 4 of the lighteſt 
Profit, that in ſome places 20 J. has been] Shoots, cut the reſt clot, and pare them 
given tor an Acre, ten is uſual near Lon-J Yearly, that thoſ» you leave may enjoy 
don. It is qdoubtieſs preſcrable to the beſt] all the Sap, and they'il ve gallant Pearch- 
Corn-Land, necds bur one panting, toes within 2 Years. —Arms of 4 
yie:d a conſtant Crop to the World's] Years prowil y ichd fibQantial Sete, to 
end, and is therefore in the eſtcem of be planicd at 8 or 15 Foot diſtance, bur 
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they muſt be fenced from Cat tel for the 
firſt 3 Years, Thus a Millom may con- 
tinue 25 Years with profit to the in- 
duſtrous Planter, being headed every 4 
or 5 Years. Some hive ſhut 12 Foo! 
in 1 Year, after which the old rotten 
Dotards may be ſelled, and caſi!) fup- 
ply'd. Ii you have Ground fir for 
whole Copp.ces of this Wood, caſt i. 
into double Dikes, making every Foſs 
three Foot wide, and 2 ard a halt deep: 
Leave 4 Foot at leaſt ot Ground jor the 
Earth, (becauſe the Moiſture ſhould be 
below the Roots, that they may rather 
ſe than feel the Water) and two Ta- 
bles of Sets on cach ſide; plant the rid. 
ges of the Banks with but one finplc 
Table longer and bigger than the Colla- 
teral, viz. 3. 4, 5, or 6 Foot high, and 
about 2 Yards diſtent from each other 
Weed them carefully the firlt 2 Years 
till they have vanquiſl'd the Graſs; in 
the 3d, lop them treverie, and not ob. 
liqueiy, at one Foot or ſomewhat more 
from the Ground, and they will heal to 
admiration ; ſuch as are cut at three Foot 
high are moſt curabic. They may bc 
alſo prafted between the Bark or Bud— 
ding, and then they become to beauti- 
tul as to be fit for {ome kind of delight- 
ful Walks. Every Acte at 11 or 12 
Years growth, may vicid ncar an 100 
I. oad of Wood: Cut them in the Spring 
for DreNing, but in the Fall {or Timber 
and Fuel. A Gemleman in EH lopp'd 
no leſs than 2cco veariy, att of his own 
Planting. It 1s {weeteſt of ail our En- 
gl:h Fuel, and fiteſt for Ladies Cham - 
bers. — Al! theſe Woods and Twigs 
ought to be cut in the drieſt time of the 
Day. 

There is likewiſe the Garden 17iilow, 
which produces a ſweet and beavtitu! 
Flower fit to be admitted into Gardens, 
and may be ſet for Partitions of Squares. 
It is propagated by Cuttings or Layers, 
and will grow in any dry bottom, ſo 
it be ſnelter'd from the South, affording 
wonderful and carly Relief to the indu- 
ſtrious Bee. All the above-mentioned 
Kinds are uſcful for Boxes, ſuch as Apo- 
thecarie; and Goldjinni,s uic ; for Carts, 
Sadale-trees, Gun. fiomes, Half piles, Har- 
rows, Skoemazers Laß, ils, Clogs for 
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patrens, Forks, Rakes, eijccially the 
Tooth, Pearches, Hop- poles, Props for K:Q- 
ney-Beans, Sn porters to Vines, Hurdles, 
Sie ves, Lattices, Keel-pinis, great Tower- 
tops, Platters, litile Ca:ks and Veſſels, the 
beſt of any to preſerve Verjuice in, &. 
Pales are alſo made of Ceft Willow, Dor- 
ſers, Frvit-Raskets-Crns, Hides tor Bees, 
T-enchers, Trays, &c. laſtly, it is of good 
uſe for Coals and Bivins The 


treſh Boughs yie.d the moſt chaſte and 
cooling ſhade in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the 
Day; and is ſo wholſome, that Phyſi- 
cians preſcribe it to Fereriſh People, 
and allow them to be placed about their 
2eds. a5 a fafe and comfortable Refuge. 
The Word kept dry will laſt a long time; 
but that found wholly putrified and redu- 
ccd to a Loamy Earth in the hollow 
Trunks or ſupcranuated Trees, is of all 
ochers, the fitteſt to be mingled with 
tine Mould for raifing our choiceſt Flow - 
ers; as Auemonies, Ranunculus's. Auri- 
culu's, c. The Learned Stophanus af- 
ter having enumerated the univerſal Be- 
nefit of the Salictum, ſays, Nullius, e- 
nim ſistior reditus, minoriſve impendii, aut 
temieſiatis ſecurior. 

WOA D, an Herb like Plantain, is a 
Staple Commodity for the Dyer, and 
no leis advantageous to the lusbandman, 
who ſometimes doul:les, nay, quadru- 
p'es the Rent of his Land by it: It re- 
quires a very rich, {01:4 and warm Soil; 
yet has been plante in ordinary, bur 
warm and liabt Ground, though in good 
heart, after having reſted a conſiderable 
time, and but new broke up. Being long 
continued, it robs Land much, yet mo- 
derately us'd, prepares it for Corn, ſo a; 
to abate its over-much Fertility, and 
draws a different Juice from what is 
{uitable to the Corn, The Land muſt 
be finely p.ouvhed and harrowed for this 
Seed, whercot about 4 Buſhels will ſow 
an Acre; no Stones, Clods, Turfs, gc. 
ſhould be left therein, and it is to be con- 


tinually veceded til the Leaves cover the 
Ground. The ſowing time is in the 


middle and end of March: As ſoon as 


'us full ripe, j. e. when the Leaf is come 
to its full growth, and retains its perfect 
Colour and lively Greennefs, let it be 
ſpecdily cut, that it fade not, nor grow 
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pale before the Crop is brought in. This 
15 to be done throughout the Summer, 
that you may have 5 or 6 Crops, ye! 
ſometimes but 3 in one Year : When'tis 
cut, it muſt be immediately carry'd to 
the Mill. 

VVOLD, a Plain, a Down, or open 
champain-ground, hilly, and void of 
wood, as Stow in the Holds, and Cos / 


wold in Glecefterſhire : Whence that part 


of Leiceſterſhire which lies Northward 
beyond the Mreken, is called the Wold of 
Leiceſterſhire. 

VVOLF, a kind of Net ſo named. 


as being a great deſtroyer of Fiſh, as 


well in Rivers as Ponds : It may not 
improperly be called, Tye little K Me, 
lince tis exactly the fame except the 4 
Wines: The Form and Figure ot it is 
as follows. 
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your Paring-kniſe quarter out a place for 


the Net, by cleaning away all the traſh 
and weeds near it, the larger the better; 
eſpecially if you cut 2 Allys in a direct 
Line, a pretty length, one on each fide 
of the Nat, by which means the Fiſh 
may be invited, and as it were, guided 
into the Net at the 2 Doors E and F: 
That done, get 4 Stones, cach of 5 or 6 
Pounds weight, which tie to the Cords 
marbed G, R, i, K. ard faten thoſe 
Cords to foie ſtrong Staff, as is repre- 
lented by the ſaid Figure: About the 
middle of the Pole E; fix a Cord, L, R, 
of convenient length, whereby to draw 
he Net on ſhore without being neceſſi- 
tated to go into the water tor it, tho' 
poſſibly you were forc'd to do fo when 
vou plac' it there: Do this, in caſe you 
ſet the Net in the middle of any wide 
River; but if you place it within 10 or 
12 Foot of the Bank, you wy caſt in 
the Net, and ſettle it atterwards accor- 
ding to your mind, by means of ſome 
long Pole, or the like; tho' the former 
is the better, but more troubleſome Me- 
thod. 

VVOLF, a fierce ravenous wild 
Beaſt, which tho' now who.ly deſtroy'd 
in England, yet till infeſt the King - 
dom of Ireland; it is requiſite to fay 
{omewhat of his Nature, and under its 
Yoper Head, of the method to hunt 
Boy The Volves po a Clicketing in 
February, and continue in that manner 
10 or 12 Days; and where many are, 
they'll follow the Bitch in numbers, as 
Dogs do a falt-Bitch, but ſhe will be on- 
ly Lined by one. Their Whelps are able 
to engender at a 12 Month's end; at 
which Age they part with their Dam; 
that is, when thoſe Teech are prown that 
they caſt the firſt Year, and which they 
never ſhed again. But tho! of ſo Savage 
a Nature, yet iach is their Gratitude, 
that if they chance to mcer their Dam, 
or Sire, they faven upon, an! lick them, 
rejoycing at the ſight of them; but the 
Dog will never bring away his Prey to 


This Net muſt be carried to the wa-] his Whelps till he has filled his own Bel- 
ter- ſide, ncar the place where you in-|ly ; whereas the Birch will not cat a bir 
tend to pitch; which to do well, ſhou'd | till ſhe has firſt ſerved them; with theſe 
be ſome Ground full of Ruſhes, Sedpes, | ſhe goes 9 W ecks, and ſometimes long - 
and ſuch-like Water-graſs: Then with er, and grows Salt but ence @ Year. | 
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They prey upon all kinds of things, and lor more from great Woods, where there 
will feed upon Carrion. Vermin, c. is ſome cloſe: tanding to, and fet in a 
nay, they'ii Kiil a Cow, or a Bullock; brace of good Grey-hound;, it need be, 
and as for a Sheep, Goat, or gooi Por⸗ which ſhould be clol:ly ſurrounded, and 
ker they round:y carry him ol? in their] tome Pond of water by it: Thee he 
Mouths, not touching the Ground there-| muſt kill a horſe that is worth little, and 
with; and notwith! tanding the Load, I caking the 4 legs thereof, carry them 
will run fo faſt away, that they are hard- I into the adjoining Woods and Foreſts ; 
ly to be ſtopped but by Maſtitt: or Horie-{ then let 4 Men t: ike cach o them a Leg 
men. Their uſdal time Of prey ing is in Jof tlie Beaſt, 2nd drag it at his horſc's 
the Night, though Tunrer will force] tail all along the paths nd ways in the 
them to do it by Day, They bark and | Woods, till they come back 24.443 the 
howl like Dogs; and if there be but 2 pn ce where the Carcall ot- the fa Boat 
ol them together, they make ſuch a } ties, 2. therc let them lay down heir 
terrible and hideous Noi.c,that one w ould Trai. : Now when the 7700 ves go out 
think there could be no leſꝭ than 20 0 Fa ne « Night to prev, they'll follow the 
4 
3 


them in a Body. dent of the Train, till they come to the 

WOLF-BANE or LIBB 4RDS-} place where the Carcais lies: Afterwards 
BANE, (in Latin, Aconitum) a Plant, {let thoſe who love the Sport, with their 
which riſes in Fauuary, having round | huntſman, come early and private:y near 
cut green Leaves, to ich a Sta trom | the place; and if they be diſcernable, as 
the Root; the Gore on {cine port they are feeding, let them firſt conti ier 
{mall,and of a yellows © cur, coniſting { which way will be the t2ireſt Courſe for 
of 5 Leaves, with yellow Ti weads on } the ve: hounds, and Pl ace them accor- 
the midſt; the Root is round, tick wa bow. 'y; and as near they. can, [et 


tuberoue, but loſes its Fibres every Year. them fore-ſtall with ar Be hounds, the 
There is another fort like it, bot o a a | fame way that the Ives did, or arc 
paler yellow ; both bein great Increa-f flying either then or the Night before: 
ſers. yct fit to beſprinkied here au there,] But if the Heldes be in the ( overis near 
becauſe ſo early and hudy, as they en- the Carrion that was laid for them to 
dure removing at any rime : Bur this] fred upon; in ſuch a caie, let there be 
Plant as to any inward ute. is to Le a- | hovers ſet round the Corerts to make a 
voided as poilonous and deadly. 1 every way, but only that where 
WOLF-COLCUR, S:c Colors of the hounds are piac'd, and let them ſtand 
2 Horſe, thick together, malcing all the Noiſe they 
VOLF-HUNTING: la thejcan to force them to the Dogs: Where- 
hunting Gt this Animal, a Dog-weo.i may j upon let the huntſman go with his lean 
Le known from a Bitch by the track $1 hound, and draw from the Carrions to 
of his Fect; for the Dog has a greater -{ides, where the ¶ lves have 
tice; Toe, g and Nails, and a bigger Foot; gone in; 3 the huntſman is to caſt 
beides, the Bitch common "Caſts her] off the * part of his beſt hounds, tor a 
Fraunts in the midſt of the hip!-w "ay, : Wolf will iomctimes hold the Covert a 
whereas the Dogs caſt them either on ong time betore he comes out; the 
one fide or the other of the Path. 'Tis} humſman ſhould keep near the hounds, 
beſt ent ring hounds on at young Hes, and encourage them with their Voice; 
when they are net above half' a Vear] lor many will rain a Courtely, though 
old ; for a hound“ vil more ee the 1 are ſtrong and 6 : for a Mother Cha- 


Moles may be taxcn a Fes Vit Engi ines. 5 a WiC © Day befc "Ore a u good Kennel 
and having | broke their Tecth. you may of hounds, uncls Grey-ho! ands or Wolt- 


enter the hounds at them. Mo wen! 1005 course Him; and it he ſtand at 


any would hunt this 70 10 muil } bay, have a care of being bit by him; 
train lum by theſe means: 1. Let the tor being then mad, the Wound is de- 


bin mas 1 une 
Kuntiman 300k Out a fair pia ce, a de ſperate and hard to Le cured, 
| | WOLVES 
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WOLVES TEETH of a Horſe, 
are over-grown Grinders, the points ot 
which, being higher than the reſt, prick 
the Tongue and Gums in {ecding, ſo a; 
to hinder the chewing of the Meat. 
Tuey ie ſeldom met with in your. 0 tote 
ſes; but if the Teeth be not day worn 
by chewing they'll grow up even to 
pierce the very Roof ot the Mouth. For 
Cure, it a Horſe gives over eating with- 
out any apparent ſign of Linets in his 
Eyes or Hair, handle his Grinders, and 
it you feel the poiiits of thera thro! his 
Lips, open his Mouth With an Iro72-7ep- 
ſet, and the points Will appear, Which 
you are to break off with à Gocge, tal 
ing care that you do not ſtiike at a good 
Tooth, or looſen the Jaw : To avoid 
this incon cnience, inſtcad of uſing the 
Googe, you may make the horſe champ 
on a great File us'd by Lock-{miths, a 
quarter of an hour on both tides, til! 
the over-grown points are broke off, 
and walh his Mouth with Vizegar and 
Salt. 

WOMB of a Nare, is ſubject to 
many Diſcaſes, viz. Aſcent, Deſcent, Fal- 
ling-out, Convulſion, Barrenneſs, Abor- 
tion, &c. Now the may be Barren 
thro' the intemperateneſs of the Aatrix 
or Homb, as for that it is too hot and 
ficry, or too cold and moiſt, or eliè too 
dry, otherwiſe too ſhort, or too nar- 
row; ſometimes by having the Neck 
of it turned away, or by mcans of 
ſome obſtruction or ſtoppage in the 
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work'd together, and made up into a 
Suppoſitory, which being put into the 
Marc's Nature, will cauſe her to be de- 
irous of the Horſe, and alſo to con- 
ceive. 

OO D ot Ornament, amongſt Car- 
deners ſigtmaucs that which uuparts a 
gear agrecableneſs to Gardens; it may 
be in what form vou plea'e; of which 
the moſt common are hoſe of Stars, 
Goole, Feet and St. Anirew's Croſs. 

WOOD-BIND, a Shrub that bears 
fine ſwect-imelling Flovecrs, common- 
'v calld Honey-ſuciles eſpecially thoſe 
of the double red fort, which are often 
brought to cover Walls or Arbours, or 
to adorn ſeveral Parts of an Orchard, 
They may be clipped into any form, 
and are caſily raiſed of Layers. 

WOOD-COCK, 1s a travelling 
Bird, having a very long Bill and ſpot- 
ted with Gray. They commonly come 
into our and the neighbouring Countries 
towards the middle of October, and go 
away again in March. They do not tar- 
ry above 8 or. 10 Days in a Place, or it 
they do ſtay longer, it is becauſe they 
are hurt, and ſo ſtay there till they are 
cured, They rarciy if ever fly in the 
day time, uns forc'd to it by Man or 
Beall, and then they retire into thick 
Woods, where there are void ſpace: 
covered on all ſides, there they take 
their abode for the whole day, hunting 
for carth Worms, under the Leaves, 
c. When Night comes they go out 


Matrix, and that the Mare is too fat of the Woods in queſt of Water and 
or too lean; or ſometimes for want of} Meadows, where they may drink and 
being well horſed. To cure it, Take wash their Bills, which they have fouled 
“ an handfull of Leeks well ſtamped in] by thruſting them into the Earth; and 
« a Mortar, with half a Glaſs tall of | having ſpent the Night, as ſoon as the 
«* #hite-wine, to which put 12 Can Day begins to appear they take their 


* tharides or Spaniſh Flies; then itrain 
and mix the Liquor with a juſſicient 
« quantity of Water, in order o be in- 
jected into the Mare's Nazare, 2 Days 
ſucceſſively, with a Horn or Gliſter- 
pipe made for that purpoſe: At the ny 
of 3 Days next following, oficr her the 
Horſe that ſhould cover her; and im- 
mediately after ſhe is cover'd, waſh her 
Nature twice with cold Water: Or elſe 


Take Nitre, Sparrow's-dung, and Tir- 


flight to the Woods. In their flight, 
they make uſe of ſhady places, and coaſt 
it along a great way, in ſcurch cf the 
talleſ Woods, that they may be the bet- 
ter concealed, and be more under covert 
from the Wind. They always fly low 
till they find ſome Gade to go acroſs, 
and do not love to fly high nor dare not 
fly among Trees, becauſe as Hares, they 
cannot ſee well before them, and by 


reaſon of that are cality taken with Nets 


5 tentine, of cach an equa quantity 
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ſpread along the Foreſts or in Glades, 
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WOOD-CORN, a certain quanti- 
ty of Oats or other Grain, anciently gi- 
ven by cuſlomary Tenants to their Lord, 
for Liberty to pick up dead or broken 
Wood. 

WOOD-LANDS, Places where 
there are many Woods; the Word 1s al- 
ſo more penerally taken to ſignitie 11- 
cloſed Countries. 

WOOD-LARK, a fine Bird not 
much inferiour to the Nightingale in 
Song; but of this kind, as of all the reſt, 
there are ſome far more excellent than 
others in length and ſweetneſs of ſing- 
ing. Tho' it be a very tender Bird, yet 
it breeds the ſooneſt of any we have in 
England: It is alſo a hot and mct!lefome 
Creature; ſo that if your Moed-larks be 
not taken in Fanuary, or the beginning 
of February, they grow extraordinary 
rank, and pine away in a ſhort time by 
reaſon of the rankneſs of their Stones, 
which are found very much {welld in 
them when dead: They take great de- 
light in gravelly Grounds and Hills that 
lye to the riſing of te Sun, and in Oak- 
ſtubs. The Females couple with the 
Males the beginning of February, at 
which time they part with all their laſt 
Year's Brood, and immediately go to 
Neſt: They build moſt commonly in 
Layer-prounds, where the Grafs is pret- 
ty rank and grown ruſſet, uſing Bennet 
graſs, or ſome of the dead Grats of the 
Field; and always make it under a large 
Tuft, to ſhelter themſclves from the 
Wind and Weather, which at that time 
of the Year is often very cold: As for 
their Young, they feed them with a 
{mall kind of Worm, but they cannot 
be brought up to any perfection from 
the Neſt, as ever yet could be found: 
The young Branchers are firſt taken in 
3 Months of the Year, in une, July 
and Auguſt. The next Seaſon of taking, 
is their general ſlight- time, which is the 
latter end of September; for then they 
rove from one Country to another: And 
laſtly, from the beginning of Fauuaty 
till the latter end of Fehr ¼Y⁵ο]⁰ at which 
time they are all coupled, and returned 
to their Layers or Brecding- places. Thoſe 
that are taken in Tune, July, and be- 
g:nning of Auguſt, are tor dhe moſt part 
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 catch'd with a Hobby, after this man: 
ner: Get out in a dewy Morning, and 
go on the tide of ſome Hills which lie 
to the riling of the Sun, where they 
moſt uſualiy frequent; then ſurround 
them 2 or 3 times with the Hawk up- 
on your Fiit, and make him hover when 
you come indifferent near; whereupon 
\they'l lie till you clap a little Net over 
them, that you carry upon the end of 
a Stick: Or elſe if 3 or 4 or you ſet our 
together, take a Net made in the form 
of thoſe uſed for Partridges, when you 
go with a Setting-Nop, only the Maſhes 
muſt be ſmaller: And then your Hawk 
to the Lark is like a Sctting-Dog to 
Partridges; ſo that with ſuch a Net you 
may take the whole Flock at the 
Draught; for theſe Larks keep Compa- 
ny with their Young ones till Flight- 
time, and then they part. 

Now theſe taken in Fane, Fuly, or 
Augiiſt, ſing preſently, yet laſt but a lit- 
tle time in Song; for they immediately 
fall to moulting, which if they with- 
ſtand, they commonly prove very {wcet 
Song Rirds, but not fo laviſh as thoſe 
taken in the Spring; they are a ſo com- 
monly very familiar, Such as aretaken 
at flight, are brave, ſtrong, ſprightly, 
ſtraight Birds, but do not uſually ſing 
till after Chriſmas : As to thoſe taken 
in Fauuary and February, they ling with- 
in 2 or 3 Days, or a Week at fartheſt, 
if good-· conditioned; and theſe laſt com- 
monly prove beſt, as being raken in fall 
Stomach. But more particularly, for 
the ordering of the Mood-Lark, vou mull 
have a Cage with 2 Pans, one for mixed 
Meat, and another for Oat-meal and 
Hemp-ſeed : Having boil'd an Egg hard, 
take the Crum of an halt-penny white 
Loaf, and as much Hemp-ſec as the 
Bread; chop the Ezg very ſmall, and 
crumble the Bread and it together; then 
bruiſe your Hemp-ſerdlikewiſe very {mall 
with a Rolling-pin, or pound it in a 
Mortar; mingle all together, and keep 
it for uſe. At the bottom of the Cage 
you ſhould have f ne red Gravel, and ſift 
it every Week at fartheſt, otherwiſe your 
Bird will be ſubject to clog his Feet with 
his Dung, and will not have half that 


delight in himſell, tor he takes much 
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peaſure to bask in Sand, which if he 
have not pretty often, he grows Lou- 
{y, and then ſeilom or never comes to 
2 The Pearch alſo in the Cage muſt 
e lin'd with green Bays; or elſe make 
a Pearch of Mat, whieh they delight 
much in; but it you find him very wild 
when firſt taken, keep him 3 or 4 Days 
without Company, till he begins to eat 
his Meat; and becauſe ſometimes they 
do not find the Pan till they are near 
famiſhed, ſtrevꝰ Hemp- ſeed and Out meal 
upon the Sand. 
Next to diſtinguiſh a Cock from an 
len, tho' there are divers Methods pro- 
_ yet the trueſt way is, 1ſt, By the 
largeneſs and length of his Call: 2&ly, 
The tail walking of the Bird about the 
Cage. and 3dly, at Evening the doub!in 
of his Notes, which is called Cudlling, 
as it he were going to rooſt; but if you 
hear him Sing ſtrong, you cannot be de- 
ccived, tor Hens wil ling but little. 
Then as to the Diſea'es incident to the 
Mood. lar: he is à tender Bird if not 
rightly order'd 3 but if well manag'd, he 
has been kept 6 or 7 Years, with much 
picaiure, proving better and better every 
Year, and at laſt has Sung great varicty 
of Notes, even to the admiration of al! 
Hearers. But the particular Diſtemper 
theſe Birds are ſubject to, are the Craimp, 
Giddineſs in the Head, and to be very 
Louſy: And whereas many People admire 
how they can be cold in an Hcuſe, ſince 
others that go abread ſuffer much more, 
and are never liable to the Cramp; the 
reaſon is, that abroad they have variety 
of Motion, as flying and running, which 
in a Cage they have not; but being con- 
find to a narrow compaſs, have very 
little or no Motion at all: And tarther. 


it che Cage be not often lifted with Ga- 


vel, the Dung glogs their Feet, benums 
them, and cauſes the Cramp, as does al. 
ſo the hanging of them abroad when it 
Rains, whereby the Sand clogs and 
wets them, they ſitting all Night there- 
on: If you hang them out, and the Sun 
do not ſhine to dry it, they ought to 
have freſh Sazd given them, and the 
Pearch fhouitd be lined, that they may 
take delight to fit upon it, by which 
acans they become every way much 
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better. Then fora Giddineſ in the Head, 
occalioned by their eating much Hemp- 
ſeed, when tis firſt perceiv'd, give them 
{ome ol the Geutles that you fith withal, 
it they can be got; it not, ſome Hog- 
lice or Emmets with their Eggs, and put 
in their Hater three or four ſlices of 
Liquoriſu; which will immediately help 
them. Laſtly, for Low/neſs, that cau- 
{es the poornels of the Bird, it may be 
ealily recover'd. | 

Now theſe Birds ſeldom live in a Cage 
above 5 Years, by reaſon of their being 
tender, and ſubject to many Caſualties; 
and we are ignorant of what they cat a; 
broad, to preterve themſelves with, 

WOOD-MEN, certain Foreſt -Ofh- 
cers, that have charge eipecially to look 
to the King's Woods. 

WOOD-MOTE, the old Name of 
that Foreſt-Court, which is now call'd 
The Court of Attachment. 

W OOD.- PL E A- COU RT. a Court 
held twice a Year in the Foreſt of Clin 
in Shropſhire, for determining all matters 
of Hod, and the feeding of Cattel there; 


with Hood-mote Court. 

WOOD-SORREL, an Herb much 
of the fame quantity, as the common 
Sorrel, and of great Virtue in all peſtileu- 
tial Diſcaſes. | 

WOOD-WARD, is an Officer of 
the Foreſt, whoſe Function may be un- 
derſtood by his Oath, the form of which 
runs thus. | 

Tou ſhall truly execute the Office of 
Mood. ward of D. Woods, wakin the Fo- 
reſt of D. S. fo long as you ſhall Le Wood- 
ward there; yon ſhall not conceal any Of. 
fence either m Vert or Veniſon, that ſhall 
be committed or done within your Charge; 
but you ſhall truly preſent the ſame, with- 
out any favor, affection, or reward; 
and if you ſee or know any Malefattors, 
or find any Deer billed or hurt, you ſhall 
ferthwith do the Verderor to underſtand 
thereof; and you ſhall preſent the ſame 
at the next Court of the Foreſt, be it 
Swain- Mote or Court of Attachment. So 
help you God. Hood-wards may not 


walk with Bow and Shafts, but with the 
Foreſt-Bills. 


WOOLL, 


which perhaps was antiently the 1ame - 


, 
* 


f 
* 
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WOOLL, grows upon Sheep, and is e- 
minently uſctu! various ways, which can't 
here admit of a particular account; we 
Mall therefore only ſubjoin ſome f. ew Me- 
dicines for the producing of it when loſſ 
after Scabbineſs in a Sheep, and to make 
it fill the atorcſ{aid P! ace: 1. Some Heß. 
herds uſe to greaſe the Sheep with Tar 
mixed with F. Oi, Gcoſe greaſe. 
or freſu Grca ſe, one or other of them; 
for Jar alone is ſharp, a 'retterand v-hca- 
fer. 2, Others to make the 777oll ſoon 
come again, ming'e Soc taken from the 
bottom of a Cav' dron with Tar and Oil, 
for that purpoſe. 3. The Powder ol 
burnt D.4odil-root, 'or the Powder of 
IWater-Lilly root, or the root of Hater- 
Clot, ( hich bears a broad Leaf on the 
Water) or G-rden-Creſſes teat with Mu- 
Hard, and laid on; of the Herb Crow- 


foot AT voi: Ol, and applied, cauſe 
bot!. Hei and Harry to come again in 
any pecled b art. HAboll is woeigh⸗ 


cd by the Clove, which is 7 pounds; 
or by the Stone, which is 14 1 pounds 
or by the Tod, i. e. 28 Pounds; or by 
the Wey. 182 Pounds; or the Sack 
364 pounds; or the Laſt 569 Pounds, 
WOOLL-DRIVERS, they that 
buy Moll of the Sheep Maſters u the 
Ceuntry, and carry it on Horſchack to 
the Clothiers, or to the Market Towns, 
in ordcr to lell i it again, 
WOOLL-STAPLE, a City 
Town where Hpoll us'd to be ſold. 
WOOLL- VINDFRS, Perſons em- 
plov'd in winding 1 eee of Hf volt into 
a kind of Bund'e, to be packed and ſold 
by weight, who are ſrrom to do it truly 
between the Owner and the Merchant. 
[IORCESTERSHIRE, an inland 
Cou my. bounded on the North by S:-f- 
ſordſture, on the South by Glornceferſhire, 
Weſtward by the Counties of . arwich, 
and Oxford, and Eaſtward by Zere/or:!- 
{hire and Srropſhire. It reaches in l. 22 oth 
trom North to South near 25 Miles, 
and in Breadth trom Faſt to Weſt 27 
In that compaſs ot Ground it contains 
540000 Acres, 20533 Houſcg; the whole 
being divided into 7 Hunoreds, where- 
in are 152 Pari es, 12 Market. 
Tovwens, and 4 of which have the Pri— 
vuege of iending Members 10 Parlia- 


or 


—— 


— 
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ment. — This isa very pleaſant, plen” 
tiful, and fertile . (eſpecially the 
Vale of Eveſnam) a D0unding in Graſs, 
Corn, Fruit, Fiſh, — Cattel, and ha- 


ving beſides many exce Tent Sal- Pits. It 
coniiſt; moſt of” IIlills and 34 alleys, the 
firſt yielfing ple ny of 17204, and ſtore 


of Pa 11. e ; 5 the ot h. A 8 ny abun- 
dance of Cart: 11 and bearing god Crops 
of Cori : Belides the Severn, its princi- 
pal Rivers are the Avon, the Salwerp, 
Stowr, and divers others, which Water 
this County, and fupply it with abun- 
dance o Fiſh. 

WORMING, 1s the taking away 
of a Nerve from under a Dog's Tongue, 
which ope: aon will hinder him from 
ever biting tho' he greve mad. | 


WORM iz te Tul, a Diſtemper in 


— 


Catel, that Lreeds in ME end of their 
Tails, like an cing Ca 7 will 
cause the! caſt to grow Je and of ill 
lik ing: The ſigns are ſometimes 1 
goes off os re the Heri lives. n moſt 
commonly ſome of the Joins te eat 


aſunder. The method of Cu;c, is to Ait 
the Skin of the under u abo e the de- 
cayed * juſt againſt the Vein, to 
prick the Vein, and to let it bed very 
well; then taking Garlick, Futter, and 
Halt, bind it on the Part. To 
Cure Horms in the Body of either Ox, 
Cow, or Cal}, there is nothing better 
than | pounded Satin and Blue“ — 0 5 % mixt 
with a a Quart of Sweet-worr, and given 
them in a Morning faſting : but they 

oft be kept without Meat tor 3 Hours 

WW ORM m the Claw. i Diſtemper 
in Veeß, that naturally have a ſhew of 
them; when little there is no danger, 
but wh en they grow great, there is. 
Tis known by is hairy Head, as the 
Worm it ſelf is. For the Curc, flit the 
Foot, tale it gently out without break- 
ing, and anoint the place with Tar and 
Tailow, But when Sheep are troubled 
with Worms in the Belly, which is known 
by their beating: d Tooking on their 
DPellic; ſamp iome Cc einnder Leaves. 
mix the ſuice with Honey, and give e it 
them to drink; then chate them a little, 
and let them faſt 2 or 3 Hours. But 
me Sheep have a Turning. Sickneſs, 
| cauſed by a certain {mall Morin, (as ſome 
SM f- 
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Shepher.l; ſay) that lies under the Tlorn, 
and makes them run as it were round; 

it the orm be under the right Horn, 
then the e will turn on the leit Side; 
but if in the left Horn, Mel turn on the 
right Side, alvrays contiary : When there- 


fore any Sheep turns or bows her Head 
on the left fide, firſt cut all' round about 
the Horn, ſtrike it oſt, Tar the Place, 
and ſhe will recover. 


WOR M-CHOLICK, Sce C/olick. 


WORMS: To Cure Dogs that are, 
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of Aſter, Ot hervile you may lay Afhe 
es or Line about any plant ) you would 
have pie fv if trom Snails or Worms, 
and they will not come near it; becauſe 
the hot hitino 7 quality thereof pierces their 
tender Bodies; only as the Rain or Moi- 
ſture weakens the Aſhes or Lime, it muſt 
be renew'd. 

WORMS mn Horſes, are the product 
oi raw undigeſted Humours: As to the 
Remedic: jee thoſe pre{crib'd for Botts, 
&c. lorm-Cyvolicks, under the Articles 


troubled wit h them, Take a pint of New-{ Bot ts aud CHelicls, as ailo Pom. ler of Worms, 


ATi, mix it with a good quantity of 


WORMS, a Ditaſe to which Spa- 


Brimſtone, and give i- them luke warm.! niels are ſubject, and happens when a 
Hawl:s arc allo afflicted with Torn ot; Do has been hurt; for Worms will be 


an Inch long, proceeding trom groſs, 
and ſlimy Humours in the Bowels, oc 
caſion' thro' want of natura! teat and 
1 Digeflion: They may be perceived! 
by the Hawe's caſting her Gorge, It! nk-It 
ing Breath, trembling and writing her 
Train, croaking in the Night, offering 
with her Beak at her Breatt, ani by her 
Mutes being ſmall and unciean : You 
may cure her with a Scouri:.2 of walli 
ed Aloes I. 'epatick, Muſta rd-ſec. and A. 
garick, of cach an equal quant tity 3 or 
the Powder of Hurts hora digi: Or elle 
with a Scouring made of White Dit- 
zancer, Aloes Hepatic!, waſt'd 4 or 5 
times, C::bebs, and a litile S, wrapt 
in me Fleſh, fo as to oblige her to 
take it the better. 
rms are alſo very prejudict alto Land, 
by eating the Roots both of Cor and} 
Grafs, eſpecially when the Cor-: firſt be: 
gins to Shoot, The beſt Remedy ts 
any thing of Salt; and therefore 'tis pro- 
bable that Sea - witer would be a very 
oreat Improvement of Lands ncar the 
Sea that ae annoy'd with them. Some 
recommend Chalk and Lime, are very 
cſi:tual ro deſtroy them. The Hinter- 
{allowing of Land in a wet time, when 
the Worms come upon the top of the 
Ground is alſo good to kill them; elpe— 
cially it you drive ſome Nals with 
ſharp Heads imo the bottom and ſides 
of your Plough, which will cut them 
to pieces. If theſe ver ie be hurtful in 


| Morning faſting, 


apt to breel in the Wound. It is true 
it the Dog can come at the place tolick 
it, it will ſland in need of * other Me- 
4 cine to cure it. But it it be in a place 
cannot, he muſt be aſſiſted. In 
order thereto take Pow der of HA utreſelva. 
dry'd in an Oven, or in the gun, and 
ſtreve it on the Par: aflected when lit- 
tle Worms breed in the Wound, they 
will much retard the healing ol it, and 
not only fo, but it will grow worſe. 
To remedy which put 2 little of the 
Gum of Ivy into the Wound, and let it 
remain in it a whole Day; then waſh 
the Part with White-vwine, and anoint 
it with an Ot nent made of Bacon- 
Greaie, Oil of Forih-Worms ard Rue. 

Ii the Spanie. be troubled with Worms 
within his Body, give him the Volk of 
an Lag with 2 up! es of Saffron in a 
and keep him faſting 
till the next Moraing, 

All Spanicis have a certain String un- 
der their Tongue, which is uſually cal- 
led a Worm. This mult be taken out 
when they are about 2 Months old, 
which is to be done by ſlitting it w ith 
a 817 Knite, and raiſing it up with a 
Shocm kers Auw. and it muſt be Whol- 
ly taken out, or elſe it will fi 1onity no- 
thing; ; for the Nog will hardly ever be 
fat anc 0 right. For this String or Worm 
will grow fou 5 41.1 be troub! ſome, {o as 
to hinder his reſt and eating. 

WORMWOOD, is multiplied by 


vour Garden, Water the Beds or Walls 
with the Brine chat vou falted you 
Meat in, or with a ſtrong Lye made 


Seed that is of a pretty odd figure, as 
being a little bent inwards in its ſmalleſt 
part ; and on the other end, which is 


bigger, 


—— 
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bigger, founder and ſomewhat open; 
upon which laſt end there is alittle black 
Spot; its Colour is yellowiſh at the big. 
ger end, and its ſharper end inclines to 
Flack. The Seed is ſeldom us'd, becauſe 
tis difficult to fan it, being very ſmall ; 
and therefore when there is occaſion of 
propzpating Wornwood, its Cuttings that 
are a little rooted are rather made uſe of. 
It is planted on Borders or Elgings in a 
Line at 2 or 3 Inches diſtance, and 5 or 
6 deep in the Ground ; 'tis good to flip 
them every Spring, to renew them eve- 
ry two Years, and to take away their 
oldeſt and decayed Stocks. The Seed is 
gather'd about Auuſt. x 

WOU NDS Hor/es,are ſometimes 
ſo ſlight, that the Cure only conſiſts in 
keeping them clean; and others are ſo 
painful, that unleſs due Care be taken of 
them, they prove fatal. Hounds in the 

Fleſh are more eaſily heal'd, than thoſe 
In the Sinews, Tendons or Bones ; but 
thoſe upon a Þoint are ſeldom or never 
cur'd. In hot Weather Hounds are apt 
ro gangreen and mortiſy, through the 
Corruption bred by Flies and other In- 
{es ; and in cold weather they are long 
a cloſing. If a Horſe be ſhot thro? the 
Body with a Mucket-Bullet, the Charge 
of the Cure is extremely great, and the 
Event always uncertain. 

However, we ſhall here produce ſome 
Inſtructions and Medicines proper for the 
curing of Gun-ſhot Mounds, Firſt ſearch 
to know whether the Bullet be in the 
Wound; it ſo, take it out with an In- 
ſtrument made for that purpoſe. Bur 
in caſe it cannot be got out, patience 
muſt be had for ſome time; ſince Na- 
ture it {elf will effect it of its ownaccord, 
Lead being of ſuch a quality that it will 
not canker: Then to kill the Fire, drop 
ſome Varni/h with a Feather to the bot- 
tem of the Wound, and ſtop the mouth 
of it with ſoft Flax dipt therein: Thar 
done apply the following Charge to the 
ſwell'd part. | 

Take a quartern of Bole Armoniack, 
half a pound of Lixſeed-Oil. beat to Pow- 


der as much ot Bean-flowers, with 3 
or 4 Eggs, ſhell and all; a quartern of 
Turpentine, and a quart of Vinegar : Min- 


gle theſe well together upon the Fire; 
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and being ſomewhat warm, charge all 
the fore Place with part thereof; then 
clap a Cloth upon it to keep the Wound 
warm, and continue this courſe every 
day for 4 or 5 Days together; at the 
fifth leave anointing, andtaint the Hound 
to the bottom with a Taint dipt in Hogs- 
greaſe and Turpentine = together, 
renewing it once or twice every Day 
till the Fire 1s killed ; which may be per- 
cetv'd by the Mattering of the Hound, 
and falling of the Swelling ; tor as long 
as the Fire has the upper hand, no thick 
Matter will iſſue out, but only a thin yel- 
lowiſh Water; neither will the Swelling 
aſſwage: Afterwards take half a pound 
of Trrpentize waſhed in nine ſeveral Wa- 
ters, put three yolks of Eggs with a lit- 
tle Saffron thereto, and taint with this 
Ointment; renewing it every day once 
till the Found be whole. But if the 
ſhot be got quite thro” then take a tew 
Weavers Linnen-Thrums made very 
knotty, and dipping them firſt in Var- 
aiſh, draw them thro", running them up 
and down in the Wound, at leaſt twice 
or thrice a day, and charging it on ei- 
ther ſide upon the ſwelld Parts with the 
aforcſaid Charge, till you perceive the 
Fire is killed; that done, clap a comfor- 
table Plaiſter upon one of the holes, and 
dreſs the other with a Taint in the Salve, 
made of waſhed Turpentine, Eggs, and 
Saffron, as before. But there are ſome 
Farriers who uſe to kill the Fire with 
Oil of Cream, and to heal up the Hund 
with Turpentine, Wax, and Hogs-greaſ+ 
melted together: Or elſe they kill it 
with Snow- water. and charge the {welled 
place with Cream and Barm beaten, heal- 
ing up the Hound by dipping a Taint 
in the yolk ot an Egg, Honey, and Saf- 
fron, likewiſe well beat together. Others 
in this caſe have recourſe to the 
following Pills, that carry in them a 
TR and almoſt incredible Efficacy. 

Take of the fineſt and cleareſt Aſſa- 
fætida, Bay-berries of Provence, or Italy, 
and Cinnabar, all in fine Powder, of 
each a Pound; incorporate them in a 
Brais-mortar, with a ſufficient quantity 
of Aqua-vite, and make up the Mais 
into Pills, each weighing 14 Drams, 


which muſt be laid in a convenient 


Face 
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Place to dry: Give the wounded Horſe 
2 of the Pills once in 2 Davs, or once 
every Day, till he has taken 8 or 10 
according to the fire of the Hui; and 
let him ſtand bridied 2 Hours before. 
and as many afier. Theſe Pils promote 
the Cure of a Hund, by purity ing the 
Blood, and reſiſting Corruption, and may 
be kept 20 Years without any diſparage- 
ment to their Virtue. 2. When the 
Wornd ſeems to be at a ſtand, and yet 
appears not foul, it requires Medicines 
that are endued with a quality to make 
the Fleſh grow, and the following Pow- 
der is much recommended, as being of 
extraordinary uſe in this caſe : Take true 
Dragons-blood, and fine Bole-Armontack, 
of each half an Ounce; Maſtich, Oliba- 
num, and Sarcocolla, 3 Drams of cach; 
Aloes, round Birth-wort, and Roots of 
Flower-de-luce, of each a Dram and a 
halt: Mingle all, and make a Powder, 
the effect of which will be more power- 
ful it mixt with Syrup of Roſes, Tur- 
pentine, or Fuice of Hormwood; it makes 
the Fleſh grow beyond all expectation. 
3. If a Detergent or Cleanſer be requi- 
tire, uſe the following Hater, which 
may be caſily prepared thus, and is called 
by Farriers (that affect to keep People 
in ignorance) the Phagedenick Hater: 
„Take 2 or 3 Pounds ol unſlacked 
« Lime newly made, put it into a large 
© Bafon of fine Tin, and pour upon it 
&« by degrees 5 quarts of Rain-water ; 
« then ſet the Baſon in à convenient 
« place for 2 Days, ſtirring the Huter 
« Often: After that, ſuffer the Lime to 
« fall to the bottom, pour off the a- 
* ter by inclination, ſtrain it through 
© brown Paper, and to 2 Pints of it, 
* add half a Pint of good Spiriz of Wine, 
« an Ounce of Spirit of Vitriol, and as 
% much corroſive S4blimate in ſine Pow- 
der; mix and preſerve it for ule in a 
« Glaſs-Vial. If you perceive a great 
deal of Corruption in the Hound, or any 
appearance of a Gangrene, add ro the 
whole quantity of the Water an Ounce 
of Arſeuich, diminiſhing the Dole pro- 
portionably, according to the quantity 
of the Hater. 


Here it may not be improper to lay 
down certain Maxims or Rules, on 3 into the Part. 
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which the true method of proceeding 
in the Cure is grounded, 1. A Horſe's 
Wound is to be prob'd very gently, and 
as ſel om as is poſſible; by reaſon that 
lis Fleſh is cxrremely ſubject to corrupt, 
and to grow fn] upon the leaſt Bruiſe: 
This may be done with Probes of Fu- 
wiper or ſome other Aromatick Wood 
well dry'd : Indeed Sid er probes are beſt 
tor deep I bis; and thole of Lead may 
be us'd inſtead of Strings in Setons, be- 
cauſe Lead never heats the Part. 2. Let 
the proud Fleſh to which the Wounds of 
Horſes are very liable, be kept down 
with Bandages ; or if that is impraCtica- 
ble, let it be conſumed with Powders ; 
or which is beſt of all, let it be cut off 
or burnt throughly, taking care not to 
cut a Sinew or Tendon, and being cau- 
tious in Mounds near a Bone. 3. In all 
great Wounds, let the Humours be cool'd 
and diverted from the grieved Part, by 
Bleeding; which ſeaſonably adminiſter'd, 
exceeds all other Remedies; it ought to 
be repeated 2 or 3 times in the begin- 
ning, but not oftener. If the Horſe is 
fat, you are to abridge the quantity of 
his Provender, eſpecially it the Wound 
be large; for then alittle moiſten'd Bran, 
without either Oats or Hay is ſufficient. 
4. Never waſh a Wound with pure Na- 
ter, for that promotes the moiſture of 
the Fleſh, which retards the Cure ; Up- 
on occaſion you may bathe it with 
warm Vine or Urine, or the Water of a 


Smith's Forge, luke warm; and after the 


Wound is cleans'd, with the Second Ma- 
ter, in order to ay the Itching and 
Heat, and to dry the Fleſh, 5. You 
muſt not ſuffer your Horſe to lick the 
Sore, Gr to rub it againſt any hard thing: 
The former poiſons the Hound, and the 
latter bruiſes the Fleſh, which is to be 
{uppurated before the Wound can be 
bead. 6. Uſe all poſſihle means to re- 
pel or diſſolve the Humours, eſpecially 
in Parts full of Sinews and Ligaments, 
or near Bones; becauſe the Matter bred, 
weakens the Part, leaves a deformity, 
and if ncar the Bone is apt to corrupt 
it. The Repelling Medicines are other— 
wiſe call'd Reſtringents, upon account of 
their binding up the Humours from 
Tis true Re- 

ſtringents 
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ſtringents are not proper in Critical Tu- 


mours, procceding fiom an effort of 
Nature to eaſe a nobler Part, or in the 
bitings of venomous Creatu! es, or when 
the Matter is fixed, thick and tough; 
but even in thoſe Caſes it is adviſcable 
to apply ſuch Remedies as attenuate or 
thin and diſſolve the Humours, betore 
we proceed to Suppuration. 7. In 
Wounds accompany'd with great Con- 
tuſion, the bruis'd Fleſh is to putrific, and 
its ſeparation muſt be haſten'd with In. 
ſtruments, which in this Caſe are pre- 
ferable to Caulticks. 8. Circular or 
round Wounds ought to be cut into a 
long Figure, to facilitate the Cure. 9, 
Cover the Wound carefully from the 
Air, with Lamb-skin, and where that 
cannot be conveniently laid on, with 
Tow, which is to be cut and beat, that 
it may ſtick the faſter. 10, As ſoon as 
you attempt the cure of a Wound, ſhave 


the Hair very cloſe about 2 Fingers 
breadth, round the Place, and always 


keep it neat, clean and ſupple, that the 
Skin may be caſily ſtretch'd to joyn the 
Lips of the Wound. 11. If the Lips 
be callous, you are to conſume the Cal- 
lous or hard Subſtance, with the Golden 
Ointment, mingled with unwaſh'd But- 
ter of Antimony: Or if that prove inct- 
fectual, lance and gaſh them with a 
Fleam or red-hot Knife; which will 
haſten the forming of a Cicatrice, 
WOUNDS in the Mouth: Some- 
times the Bitt bearing too hard upon a 
Horſe's Mouth hurts it; For the Cure, 
1. If the Tongue only be wounded, 
ſhifting the Trench for a ſingle Canon- 
bitt, will redreſs the Grievance. 2. If 
the nether Jaw be ulcerated, and a point 
or prick be felt by one's Finger upon 
the Sore, 'tis a ſign the Bone 1s broke: 
In that caſe, you muſt put into the hole 
Spirit of Vitriol or Spirit of Salt with 
Cotton, (not by drops, leſt it fall upon 
a ſound Part) holding the Horſe's Tongue 
with one Hand, and keeping his Mouth 
open with the other, while it continucs 
there: After that, rub the Sore every 
Day with Honey of Roſes till the Eſcar 
fall off and the Bone Scale; and then 
waſh it with Brandy, or put Sugar into 
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Finger, you only find an Ulcer with 
ſtinking corrupt Matter, but without 
Points or Scales; filling it 3 or 4 times 
a Day with Sr beat ſmall, will quick- 
ly heal it. 4. Sometimes the Bone is 
ſplit quite downwards, under the Feſu 
of the Jaw, and is corrupted by a Mat- 
ter, that pathers into a Swelling, and 
corrodes or flets the Skin. In iuch a 
caſe, you are to {ound the depth of the 
Hole with a Probe, which may ſome—- 
times reach even to the Mouth: Then 
make an Incition with a red-hot Enite, 
reaching downwards, and dividing the 
Skin to the very Bone, and touch the 
Bone ſeveral times with a red-hot Iron, 
conducting it thither by the Probe, till 
all the corrupt Part be thro'ly burnt. 


5. To haſten the talling off of the Scales 
anoint the whole burnt Part with good 
Oil of Bays every 6th Hour for 2 Days 


ſucceſſively. 6. The Hole in the Beard 
being a moiſt ſpungy Part, is often ſtopt 
up with proud Fleſh, which mult be 
taken off with a hot Iron, or with $146- 
limate. 

WOUNDS preceded by Swellings: 
If a Hor/e is bit by another Horſe on the 
Neck, or near the Withers, waſh the 
Part with ©« Lime-water, or Hater and 
« Soap, or with the ſecond Hater; it 
there be only a ſimple Contuſion, uſe 
Brandy; it the Wound be ſmall, apply 
Oil of Walnuts cold mixt with red Hane. 
If the Horſe have large and fleſhy Wi— 


thers, the redundant Moiſture occaſion- 
ing proud Fleſh, and hind'ring the drying 
of the Part, retards the Cure. For Re- 
medies to cure hurts in the Hithers, ſee 
Withers; and for all Wouuds in general, 
ſee Hermits Ointment. 

WRACK or SHIPWRACHK, is 
when a Ship periſhes at Sea, and no 
Man eſcapes alive: In that Cate, what- 
ever Goods are caſt up on Land, beiong 
to the King, or to the Lord of the Ma- 
nour; but if any Perſon come to Shore, 
or either Dog or Cat be left living, the 
Goods return to the Owner, if he claim 
them within a Vear and a Day. 

WRENCH ES, Horſes are frequent- 


ly ſubject to Wrenches or Strains in the 
Shoulders or Hips, by over-ſtiaining the 


it till it heals, 3. If by putting in your |Ligaments that faſten the Bones. As to 
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the proper Remedies. See Ointment for] Hine and Nitre warmed, and mingled 
Strams in the Shoulders, and Houey-1 together But the beſt Cure is, 
charge Red. For Hyencnes in the Back. , firſt to waſh all his Yard with {hite- 
Sce Flayks. | wine warmed, and ſo anoint it with Orl 

WRING-CHEESPF. a large ſtone | of Roſes and Honey mixed; then having 
like a Cheeſe, and fo plic'd be ween| put it up in his Sheath, with a little 
ſome others that it ſeems to be wrizged| Canvas-bolſter, keep it from falling 
or preſs q by them; a Curiolity to be teen | down, and dreſs your Horſe thus once in 
at St. Neot's in Cornwall. 24 Hours till he be recovered : Let his 

WY-DRAUGHT, a Warer-courle| Back be kept as warm as poſſible, both 
or Water-paſſage; a Sink or common| with Cloth and a Charge ot Paiſter, 
Shore. | made of Bole- Armoniack, Eggs, Wheat- 

WYRKF, a Farm or little Vilage. [flower, Dragon's. blood, Turpentine and 

WYTHERS of 4 Horje, begin |Vinegar ; or elſe Jay wet Hay, or a wet 
where the Mane ends are joined to, and | Sack next his Back, and over that a dry 
end at the top of the Shoulder*Blade, |Cloth, which will do very well. 


Bur ſome recommend this particular Re- 
nd 1 ceipt. Take of the Alles of Aſhen- 
© wood, the vrhiteſt, fineſt, and beſt 
„ burnt, one Pound ſearced; of red 
. ** Cliy dried. and made into fine Pow- 
* der, halt a Pound; and half an Ounce 
of powder'd Bole-Armoniach: Boil all 
ARP, a well known long Mea- [theſe in as much Crab-verfuice as will 
{ure that conſiſts ot 3 Foot, which | make it liquid, like Pap, and therewith 
King Henry I. is laid to have appointed anoint his Yard, Sheath and Stones Morn— 
by the length of his own Arm: Alio aſing and Evening, and he will ſoon be 
Court belonging to a Houle ; allo the | cured. 
privy Member of a Man. a Horſe, c. YARD-FOUL; for a Horſe's Yard 
YARD-FALLEN, or the Falling [that is fou!'d or furr'd without, fo that 
down of the Yard, in a Horſe, comes for |he piſſes in his Sheath, “ Take freſs 
want of ſtrength to diaw it up within [© Butter with H Hite- wine Vinegar, and 
the Sheath, ſo that he lets it hang down [© melt all together: Then pull out his 
between his Legs: This is occalioned | Yard, take off the Filth, and wath it 
either thro' the weaknels of that Mem- | with the Liquor; injecting alſo ſome in- 
ber, or by means of ſome reſolution in to the Yard. 
the Muſcles and Sinews of it, cauſed by} Y ARD-LAND, a certain quantity 
a violent flip ſtrain, or ſtroke in the f of Land; which at Mimbleton in Sur- 
Back, or elſe by ſome great Wearineſs f rey, is only 15 Acres; but in other Coun- 
and Tiring. ties it contaius 20, in ſome 24, in ſome 
In this caſe, tis good to waſh the] 3o, and others 40. 
Horſe's Yard with Sea-water, or Water} YARD-MATTERING, a Di- 
and Salt: If that will not do, prick all | ſtemper in a Horſe that moſt common- 
the outmoſt Skin of his Yard with aſly comes in covering-time, by his over- 
1111p Needle, very lightly, and wafh the] treeneſs in ſpending upon Mares; and 
pricks with ſtrong Vinegar; which will] when the Horſe and Alare are both too 
not only make him draw up his Yard] hot, it burns them, giving them the 
again, but even at any time, it his Fun- | Running of the Reins, as tis rightly 
dament chance to fall, 'twil] put it up|termed : The ſigns to know it are the 
again: Otherwiſe you may put Honey] falling down of a yellow Matter from 
and Salt made liquid into his Yard, or a| his Yard, and a Swelling at the end 
quick Fly, or a Grain of Frankincenſe, or | thereof, and when he Stales, he does it 
1a Clove of Garlick, clean pecled and] with a great deal of Pain, and cannot 
b:uifed; bathing his Pack with Oil, | wel! draw up his Jud again. To cure 
Hh h this 
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this Malady, take an Ounce of Roche 
Allum, with a Pint of HHite-wine, and 
boil them toget her til] the Alum be diſ- 
ſolved therein: Then inject the Liquor 
b.ood- warm with a Syringe, pu'tirg it 
up into his Vaud 1o far as it may be, 4 
or 5 times a Pay; this 1s ſo perfect 5 
Cure, that there is no need ot any 0- 
ther. 

YARDS or SAIlL-YARDS fa 
Ship, me thoſe long pieces of Timber, 
made fomew hat tapering at each end. 
and every one Frted to its proper Maſt 
to carry the Sails thor are faltend to 
thoſe Yards at the Head; ſo as to be 
hoiſted up and let Cown together with 
them, by the Ropes call'd Zaiiards. 

YARN, or ipun Wool! is order'o 
aficy the following marncr : When it 
has been ſpun upon Spinles, Spools. o. 
the like, 1. Rec} it upcn Reels, which 
arc hardly 2 Feot in length, and have 
but 2 contrary cro{<-bare, being the Let 
and moft entice and lefs hable to Ravel- 
ling: In the weaving ct hne Cloth, the 
Letter to keep it ficm Ravelling; yon 
mult as is ree!ed, wh a Tye-band of 
big Twiſt divid. the Slipping Or Sean 
into ſcveral Leys, allowing to cvery Ley 
do Threads. and 20 Leys to every Slip- 
ping, the Taru bei: g very fine, other- 
weile eis of both kinds; But in caſe 
they ſpin for yeu by the Ley, as at a 
Pound of Ley, or to; then the antient 
cuſtom has been to allow to the Reel, 
which was 8 Tirds, at above 160 Threads 
to every Ley, and 25 Leys, and ſome- 
times 35 to a iets, which will or- 
dinarilv amount to a Pound, or there- 
abouts, and o herchy may be propor- 
toned the price of any Spinning what- 
ever; lor it the belt be thus, then the 
ſecond is much abated, and ſo according- 
ly the worlt, 2. The Taru being ſpun, 
reef d, and in the Slifpmgs, the next 
thing is to ſcour it: Firit then, to fetch 
out the Spots, it ſhould be laid in luke- 
warm Water tor 3 or 4 Days. each Day 
ſhifting ir once, wringing it out, and 
aving it in another Water of the fame 
Nature: Then carry it to a Well or 
Brook, ard there rinſe it till you ſee 
nothing comes from it but pure clean 
Vater; for while there is any Filth with- 
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in it, there never will be any white 
Cloth : That done, take a Bucking- tub 
and. cover the bo!tom thereof wh ve- 
rv fine 4/hen Aſhes; opening and ſpread- 
ing the Slippmmgs lav them on thoſe 
Aſhes, and cover thoſe Slippings with 
Aſſes again; next lay in more S,, 
covering them with Aſics as before; 
ard thus lay one upon another, till 3 
the Yarn de put in: Afterwards cover 
the uppermoſt Yarn with a Bucking- 
Coch, aud in proportion to the bigneſs 
of the Tub, lay there in a peck or two 
ot Altes more, this done, pour into alt, 
through the uppermoſt Cloth, a great 
deal of warm Mater till the Tub can 
receive ro more, and let it find {© all 
Night: Next Morning. you are to tt a 
Kette of cean Water on he Fire, and 
| when 'tis warm, pull ou? ti: Spipgot 
o; the Bucking-tub, to let the Water 
run out of it into ano! her clean Veſſel ; 
is the Bucking-tub waſtes, fill it up a- 
gain with warm Water on the Fire: and 
as the Water on the Fire waſtes, {o like- 
wile fill that up with the Lye that comes 
rom the Bucking-: tub; ever obſervin 

to make the Ly e hotter and hotter til 
it bofls, and then you maſt, as before, 
piy it with the boiling Lye ar leaſt 4 
Hours tagether, which is called The 
Driving of a Puck or Taru. All this 
being done in order to the Whit'ning 
of it, you mult rake off the Bucking- 
Cloth; then putting the Tarn with the 
Lye-Aiſbes into large Tubs or Bowls, with 
your Hands as hot as you can ſutfer it 
to paſ, fi ſt labour the Tarn, Ashes and 
Lye pietty well together ; afterwards 
carry it to a Well, River, or other clean 
ſcouring Mater, and there rinſe it as clean 
as can be from the Aſhes; then hang it 
upon Poles abrcad in the Air all Day, 
and at Night take the Slippings down, 
and lay them in Water all Night; the 
next Day hang them up again, and if a- 
ny part of them dry, caſt Water upon 
them; ob{erving ever to turn that ſide 
outmoſt which whitens {loweſt, and 
thus do at leaſt ſeven Days togethes : 
That done, put all the Vn again into 
a Bucking tub without Aſhes, covering 
it as b:tore with a Bucking-cloth; lay 


thereon good ſtore of treſh Aſhes, aud 


drive 
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drive that back as before, with very 
{trong boiling Lye, for haf a Day. or 
more; then take it out, pose and rise 
it, hanging it up as before in the Da 
time to dry, and laying it in Water in 
the Nights anot her Weck; aſtle, wail: 
it over in fair Water, and fo dry it up 

Your Van be ng thus ſcourcd aid 
whitcn'J, wind it up into round Bil. 
of areaſonable higneſs. rather vit heut Bo. 
toms thay with ary at all, becaute you 
may be deceived in the Weight; tor 
your Yatids and lengths of Cloth ven 
ariſe according to the Pounds, and the: 
it may be carry'd to the Haier; to le 
work'd up. 

YARRINGLES, an Inftrument! 
of great uſe among gaod Houltwites, 


by means of which Tra. ſ{ippiars or 


Hanks (after they have een wall'd and 
Whitered/ are wound up in'o Clews 01 
round Balls: Theſe by tome are termed 
a pair of Yarringles or Yarring/e Blades: 
which ae, nothi g elſe but 2 flicks or 
pieces of Wood tet croſs with a hole in 
the middle. to turn round about a woo- 
den or iron Pin hx'd in the Stock ; the 
ends are full of holes, to put the Pins in 
narrower or wider, acco ding to the 
compals of the S!ippinzg or Yarn upon 
it; lome have thele Iuſtruments jointed 
with iinges, to turn treble, they being 
the eaſier for Carriage; but ſuch are 
more for Curiolity than Neceſſity. The 
Stock is made of various Shapes; ſome 
have a ſquare on the top, with a Wharl 
in the middle, and edged about like the 
ſides of a Box, into which the Clews 
are put, as they are wound, and this 1s 
{et upon 3 or 4 wooden Feet. Others 
have them in form of a Pillar fixed in a 
ſquare, with a 3 corner'dor round Foot. 
either plain, or elſe wrought with turned 
or carved Work, to ſhew the Ingenuity 
of the Artificer, or ſplendour of the Ow- 
ner: ſo that the ſeveral Parts are as fol- 
lows; 1. The Harringle Blades, 2. The 
4 I'ins for the Blades. 3. The Stock, 
with a Pin on the top, on which the 
Blades turn. 4. The Box. 5. The Foot 
on which it ſtands. 6. The Bobbrn or 
Ng g, being a piece of round Wood 
with a Haudle, to begin to wind or make 
a Clew on. 7. The Bead to draw the 
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Yarnthro', that it may not cut the Wind- 
er's Fingers, and the ni.! Bead 15 a 
piece of Box or other ha d Wood turned 
round with a hoe thro', in which the 
Yarn tuns, when it comes oft the Yar- 
ingles, tor the atoretaid Ute in making 
he Clew ; and hence in many Piaces IL 
is called. when al male up a Brem of 
Yar, or a Bottom of read. 

Y EANING: Towards the Spring 
when the time of Sheeps Teaumg ap- 
» caches, good heed mult be had to the 
wes, which ought to be well cheriſh— 
i; tor if they a:e not then ſtrong, they 
w:iil no! have ibenoth to deliver Lambs: 
Shepherds thereibre ſhould atten i in ſuch 
paces where great Flocks are, to watch 
in the Night as well as by Day; and 
here an Ewe cannot deliver her Lamb, 
he Shepherd is to help her, by ſerting 
his Foot on hei Neck, and with his 
Hands take it gently from her: It it 
come with the Head torward tis more 
ealie to be taken out, but it the Rump 
be foremoſt, he muſt ſlip in his Fingers, 
and faſten a 1mal! Cor. about the Hoafs 
of both the Lamb's Feet; in order to 
pluck it out; again, if it chance to ly: 
overthwart or crots, then with a 11 arp 
Knite the Shepherd muſt cut the Lamb 
in 3 or 4 pieces, and {o take it out. 
Now to facilitate the Delivery of Lambs, 
in caſes ot neceſlity, Neteles boibd in 
Malmſey and Greez-wile, open the Neck 
of the Marrix, io will Auis: ſced bold 
in Ale or Hue; lelides the Juice ot 
Penny: royal ſtamped, or that ot wild 
Par/uips, ſtamped aud ſtrained with ma- 
ny more Medicines. 
To Y EARN, to bark as Beagles or 
Hunting do25s do a their Prey, 

YELLOWS ma Horſe, is the fame 
Dilcaſe that Phy iicians cal Fauudice in 
2 Man, and there mic 2 kinds of it, the 
Yellow and the Biick, whereof the firſt 
is moiſt and the orher diy: The Tow 
proceeds tiom the ovir-Howing o the 
Gall, occaſioned by Choler; and the a- 
ther from the or- flowing of the Spicen, 
caus d by Melancholy; which are both 
dangerous Infirmi-ies, but the BY c is 
moſt deadly and mortal. Now the Yel- 
low is diſcover' in the Hor/#s changing 
his natural colour of white in tlie Balis 
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of his Eyes to yellow; his Tongue, the ſ picce of ſweet Butter melted therein, ard 
inſide ot his Lips, and the outward parts | {weeten'd with two ſpoonfuis of Ho,] 
ot his Noſtrils are alto yellow coloured; [or common Treacle, 4. Others having 

whereas the Black is known by quite [bled him as before, give him Tiurmerick 
contrary Symptoms; for herein you'll and Anis. ſeeds beat to powder, of cach 
perceive the whites of his Eyes, Tongue, an Ounce, with halt an Ounce of the 
Mouth, and Lips, to be of a dusk#h|powder of the inner Bart of the Bar- 
Colour, and not 10 clear and ſanguine as] 6erry-Tree, or for want of that, a jill of 
betore. Altho' this diſtinction of the [the Juice of Celandine; Giie him this 


yellow and black Faundice may ſeem 


Mixture either in 2 pint of W-.tte-wrne 


ſtrange to ſome Perſons; yet 'tis moſt | Vinegar, or in a quart ot ſtale Beer, and 
certain, that when à Horſe comes to halt a pint of Bran. y luke-warm. faſtin 


periſh by the Yeliows, he dies of the 
black fort ; for upon approaching to be 
mortal, all the inward Parts are changed 
to blackneſs, and the yellow ſubſtance is 
altogether Maſter d. The Diſtemper takes 
riſe chiefly from unnatural Heats given 
the Horſe by hard Riding or Labour, 
which inflame the Liver, Gall, Blood and 


Spleen, and that cauſes Choler ro be 


in the Morning, and withal a ſpoontul 
of the Flower of Brimſ{one at the Mouth 
nh the firſt Horn, but none with the 
reſt. 

This Diſtemper of the Yellows is alſo 
incident to black Cattel, and the Symp- 
toms of it are, That they will be yel- 
low in their Ears. Eyes, and Fail-end ; 
nay, {ſometime all over the Body. The 


predominant over the other Humours, | Cure is to bleed them in the Ears and in 
which occaſions this Diſcaſe that ends in; the Tail very well, to put ſome Salt in- 


ſudden Death, if not timely prevented. 


to their Ears, and to rub them berwcen 


There are many things good for this| your Hands ; when they are blooded, to 
Diſtemper ; but more particularly, Take] make them bleed for ſome time, and 
an Ounce of Mirhridate, diſſolve it in af then give them 2 handfuls of Salt down 
quart of Ale or Beer, and give it the}their Thioa!s dry over Night: In the 


Horle Juke-warm ; but for want off Afi- 


Morning let them have Feunucreek, Tur— 


thridate, give him 2 Ounces of Londoa-|merick, Long Pepper. Annis-feed and Li- 
Treacle, or it that cannot be had, two] quoriſh, but two penny worth in all; the 


or three {poontuls of common Treacle. 


2. Take Turmerick; Burdock-roots, Long- 


pepper, of each about half an ounce ; Au- 


nts-ſeeds and Liqnoriſy in fine Powder 
{earced, of each a ſpoonful, a handiui 


[whole made into a Powder and given 
them in a quart of Ale milk warm, is 
alto good tor the overflowing of the 
Gall. 


YELLOW WATER. Sce Lime- 


of Celandme-Lenves and Roots chopt I water. 
ſmall; pour the ſtrained I. iquor into af To YELP, to cry like a Dog or 


quart of ſtrong Heer, and bol! it a little 
over the Fire: In the cooling ſwecten it 


with London-IJreacle, ſtip in a good piece jSow. 


Fox. 
VE I. T, a Country-word for a young 


of Butter, and give it the Herſe blood- ]“ YEO MEN, the firſt Degree of the 
warm, give him aiſo Myite- water, and] Common's Freeholders, who have Lands 
he will do well. 3. After you have ot their own, and live upon good Hul- 
blooded him on both ſides the Neck, in|bandry, fo call'd from the High-Dutch 
the 3d Baron, and the palate of the Mouth ; | Germen or Germain, i. e. Common 
take Camomile, Elder- Lead es and Celen- according to Sir Thomas Smith, a Yeo- 
dine, of each a little handfui chopt indit- f is a free born Engliſh-man, who 
terent ſmall, with a little of the inward jmay hy out of his own free Land in 
Rind of the Barberry- Tree, boiled in three] yearly Revenue, to the Sum of forty 
Pints of ſtrong Beer or Ale, till they] Shillings Sterling. 

come to a quart: Then ſtrain the Herbs] ToYERK, tojerk or whip, to wince 
trom the Liquor, and give it him luke- or throw out the Legs, as a Horſe may 


warn faſting in the Morning, with a do. 


YE VV. 
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YEW: Since Bows were laid aſide, the Bows fiſt in the Yoke. 4, And laft- 
the propagation of this Tree has been ly, The Yoke-Ring, an Ox-Chain, 
neglected. tho' cur barreneſt Grounds] YOAK-FLM, a kind of Tree. 
and coldeſt Mountains might be protita-y YOCLET, tee Focklet. | 
bly repleniſſid v-iththem : For the Wood] YORK&YIRE, is the largeſt Coun- 
is uſetul to the fame ends with Box, alto ty in England, and not unequal to ſome 
for Cogs of Mills, Poſts in moiſt Grounds, ot the biggeſt Provinces in France, it lies 
and Axle-trees, there's none to compare] in the North of England, and is one of 
with it. It is allo ſerviceable {or Lutcs, [the Maritime Counties; being bounded 
Theorbo's, Bowls, Wheels, Pins for Pul- | Northward by the Biſhoprick of Durham, 
lies, and Tankards to drink in: Whate-Jfrom which *tis parted by the River 
ver Pliuy and others have ſaid concerning Tres; Southward by the Counties of Lin- 
its ſhade. ce. it is eſteemed hurtful to cola, Nottingham and Derby ; onthe Faſt 
Cattel when in the Seed or Sprout. A by the German Ocean, and on the Weſt 
to the Tas or Yew-tree of the Antient', | by Lancaſhire and Meſtinorland ; extend- 
Dr, Be(luce:o P:clident of the Phyſick- I ing ir ſelt 8 Miles in length trom Faſt 
Garden at Piſa in Tſcany, ys when his[:0 Weſt, and 50 in breadth trom North 
Gard'ners clip it, they are not able to] o South; in which compals of Ground 
Work above half an Hour at a time, it fit contains 3770000 Acres, and about 
makes their Head fo ach. The Engliſh} 166150 Houſes 3 the whoie being divi- 
Yeve, is produced of the Seeds wathed [ded firſt into three Parts, called the Eaſt, 
trom their Mucilage, buried and dried in | Heſt, and North Rings; which toge— 
Sand, a little moiſt in December, kept i.) ther contain 26 W.:pentakes or Hundreds, 
ſome Veilel in the Houſe all Winter, | where are 536 Pariſhes, and 57 Market- 
and in a cold fl.ade all Summer, ane | Towns, 29 of *vhich are privileg d to ſend 
ſown the Spring after. Some bury then | Members to Parliament. Of the three 
like Flaws ; but they don't commonly [iid Ridings, the Faſt Riding is by much 
peep til the ſecond Winter, and then riſo he leaſt, and takes up only that part of 
with Chaps. Tranſplant them at thre: [che County which lies between the Ri- 
Years old. They may likewiſe berais'd] ver Derwent and the Sea: The North- 
of Layers or Slips, ſucceed well in Stan-] Riding takes up the North Parts as far 
darde, and are worth the pains upon ac- [as 357{tmorland. and the Weſt-Riding is 
count ot their perpetual Verdure and Du- the largeſt of the three, being bounded 
rableneſs., They may alſo be clipped in on the North by the two former. ; 
any form in order at pleaſure ; and there- | But there are ſcveral diſtinct Territo— 
tore are much vaiu'd by modern P.ant-] ries in this County belides, ſuch as, Rich- 
ers to adorn their Hedges, Knots, Craſs. mondſhire, fiiſt io cai'd from Ric'44nond, 
plots, c. the chiet place of that Tract. 2. Cleve- | 

YEW or EWE, a female Sheep. Sce land, that takes Name from the Ciitts | 
Ewe. | or ſteep Banks running on one hide of it, 

YOAKor YOKE (among H#5and- and ending in a tine truittul Plain 3. 
men 2 trame of Wood, ro couple ()xen Craven. a craggy Tract ot Ground in 
tor drawing either in the Plough or the Weſt-Riding. 4. Holderneſs,a Ter- 
Cart, or to put over the Neck of Swine ſritory by the Sea-ſide, running South— 
or ot lier unruly Beaſts, to keep them | Eaſtward; and another in the Ealt-Ri- 
trom breaking through Hedges. The Ox- ding; the utmoſt point whereot'is called 
yoak contiſts of the following Parts. 1. | Sp;ya-head, noted among Sca faring Men, 
The Yoke, properly ſo call'd, which is a 5. Stafford, a Wapentake in the Welt- 
thick Piece of Wood that lies on the Ox- | Riding. 6. And Laſtly, Derwent Heiter, 
ens Neck. 2. The Bows that compaſs in the Eaſt-Riding, betwixt the Ore | 
the Neck about, and go through the and the Derwent. 
Yoke of Wood. 3. The Stitchings and] The Air of this County is ſomewhat 
Ii rea;hings, being thoſe parts tLat hold ſharp according to the Chmate, and tor 
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the Soil, it is generally fruitful ; for if 
one part be ſtony and barren Ground, 
another is as fertile and rich in Corn and 
Paſtu ages; it here you find it naked 
and de ſtitute in weods, in other places 
you' ] ſee it ſhadowed with moſt ſpacious 
Foreſts ; and it in ſome Parts it be ſome- 
what mooriſh, miry and unpleaiant, elſe- 
where it is as pleaſant as the Eye can 
wiſh. It is watered with abundance of 
Rivers, the principal whereof, beſides 
its boꝛdering Rivers, the Humber, Tees, 
and Dan; ave the Whale, the Yoar, and 
the Nyd, of which the Ouſe at York is a 
compou d, allo the Wharf, Are, Caluer 
and Derwent, which from ſeveral Parts 
tall into the Ouſe below York., 

There are many particulars obſervable 
concerning this County, which do not 
fully agree with our Gehvon, as the Spaw, 
Mines, &c. Ir ſail therefore be only no- 
ted here, ac a Rural Obſervation, That 
when Roſeberry-torping, Which is an high 
Hill hard by Golsborongh, has a cloudy 
Cap on, there commonly follows Rain, 
whence theſe two Lines. 


Nen Roſcberry-topping wears a Cap, 
Let Cleveland then ceware à Clap. 


To YOUKL, a Term us'd in Falcon- 
r7, as the Hawk Touks, 1. c. Sleeps, 

YUCCA, is an American Plant, but 
kardier than we take it to be: It will 
juſfer our ſharpeſt Winter without ſetting 
lien it comes to ſome 
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Age it bears a Flower of admirable beau- 
ty; and being eatily to be multiplied, 
might make one of the beſt and moſt 
Ornamental Fences in the World for 
Gardens. 


2. 


ACCO, in Architecture, the low- 
eſt part of the Pedeſtal of a Column, 


and is in the form of a Square or Brick 


Tile. 

ZACHIN, See Zechin. 

Z. AHAB, an Hebrew Coin, in va- 
lue 12 Silver-Shekles of the Sanctuary, 
or 1] 10s Sterling, ; 

LEPHARA or SAPPHIRA, a 
fort ot Mineral us'd by Porters, to make 
a Sky colour. 

Z EC HIN or Z AC HIN, a Gold 
Coin worth about 7 5. 6 4. Sterling; ſo 
call'd jrom La Zechu, a Place in the Ci- 
ty of Inice, where the Mud 1s ſettled. 
There is allo a Triſh Zechin valu'd at 

4 

Z. E RFT H, a Hebrew Meaſure, con- 
taining 9 Inches in length. 

Z. IN K, a kind of Mineral, otherwiſe 
cail'd Spelter. | 

Z UZ, in Hebrew Coin, of which 
four made a Shekle, value 7 d Half-per- 
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BOOKS printed for James and JouN KNArTON 
in St. Paul's Church Tard. 


Dictionary of all Religions, ancient and modern. Whether Fewiſſ, Pagan, 
Criſtian or Malommetan. Parucularly comprehending, 1. The Lives aud 
Doctrines of the Authors and Propagators. 2. The reſpective Divitons, Sects and 
Hereſies. 3. Not only the true but falſe Objects of Worſhip, ſuch as Heathen 
Gods, Idols, c. 4. The various Ways aud Places of Adoration. 5. All reli- 
gious Orders a Communities. 6. Sacred Rites, Utenſils and Feſtivals. 7. Di- 
tine Ottices and Functions. 8. Rules, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies, gc. The Second 
Edition, with very large Addis ions, Svo. Price F 5. 

Rebault's Syllem of Natural Philoſophy; illuſtiated with Dr. Samuel Clarke's 
Notes. Taken moltly out of Str I/aic Newton's Philoſophy. Done into En- 
gli) by Jom Clarke, D. D. In Two Vols. Svo. Price 10 5. 

Dougharty's General Gauger; or the Principles and Practices of gauging Beer, 

Vine, and Malt; hid down more methodically than any Performance of this 
Kind yet extant, The Third Edition. Price 2 5. 

Damter's Voyages round the World. Three Vols, 8vo. The Sixth Edition. 
Price 18 5. 

An In{titution of Fluxions, containing the firſt Principles, the Operations, viith 
ſome of the Utes and Applications of that aimirable Method, according to the 
Scheme prefixed to his Tract of Quadratures, by its firſt Inventor, the incompa- 
rable Sir Iſaac Newton. By Humpiry Ditton. The Second Edition, revited, cor- 
rected and improved by 77 Clarke, D. D. Prebendary of Canterbury, and Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Niajeſty, 8.0. 

Ductor Hiſtoricus : Or a thort Syſtem of Univerſal Hiitory, and an Introduction 
to the Study of it. In Two Vols. 8vo. The Fourth Edition, augmented and 
improved. By Thomas Hearne, M. A, of St. Eumund- Hall Ox/ord. 

Lanrence's Young SurveyG's Guide, or a new Introduction to the whole Art 
of ſurveying Lard, both by the Chain and all Inſtruments now in Ulc. The Se— 
cond Edition. Price 3 s. | 

Lawreiice's Chriſtian Morals, 8vo. Price 4 s. 6 d. 

——-— of Chriſtian Prudence, 8vo. Ir:e 4.5. 

Dr. Hill's Hiſtorical Geography of the Olu and New Teſtament, illuſtrated 
with Maps, Cutts, and Chronological Tabics, 4 Vols, 8vo. 

Young Gentleman's Couric of Mathematicks, containing ſuch Ele- 
ments as are moſt uſeful and eaſy to be known in Arithmerick, Geometry, Tri- 
oonGgmetry, Mechanicks, Opticks, Aſtronomy, Chronology and Dialling. With 
ieveral Copper Plates, in 3 Vols. S Vo. f 

The Common Prayer, beſt Companion in the Cloſet, as well as in the Temple. 
With a particular Office for the Sacrament. The Sixteenth Edition. Price 15. 

The Word of God the beſt Guide to ail Pertons, or a Collection of Scripture 
Texts, plainly ſhewing ſuch things as are neceſſary for every Chriſtian's Know- 
lodge and Practice. By the Author of the Common Prayer Book the beſt Com- 
pamon. The Third Edition. Price 1 5. 6 d. ; 

Huygens's Celeſtial Worlds diſcovered, or Conjectures concerning the Inhabi- 
tants, Plants and Productions of the Worlds in the Planets. The Second Edition. 

Mr. Richardſon's Account of the Statues, Bal-relicts, Drawings and Pictures in 
Italy, %c. with Remarks, Svo. | 

$Ladwell's Plays, 4 Vois. 12mo. 

Sr auchins's Treatiſe of Chrona.ogy, Tranſlated into Engliſh, the Second Edi- 
tion, weith arge Additions. Price G 5, | 
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BOOKS printed for A. BIT TES VW ORTE, at the Red Lyon in Pater- noſter- or. 


Ngland's Intereſt : Or the Gentleman and Farmer's Friend, ſhewing, 1. How 
Land may be improv'd from 20 5. to 81 and fo to 100 J. per Acre per 
Auntem, with great Eaſc, and an inconſiderable Charge. 2. The beſt and quickeſt 
way of raiſing a Nurſery, 3. How to make Cyder, Perry, Cherry, Curran, 
Gooſeberry, Mulberry, and Birch Wines, as ſtrong and whoitome as French and 
Spaniſh Wines, 4. Directions for brewing the fineſt Malt Liquors, better and 
cheaper than hitherto known. . Inſtructions for breeding Horſes much cheaper 
and to afar greater advantage than ever yet known. 6. Of the Husbandry of 
Bces, and the great Benefit thereby. 7. Inſtructions for the ordering of Fiſh an 
Fiſh-ponds. 8. A Guide tor young Argiers. And laſtly, Phyſick for Families, 
containing many uſeful Medicines. By Sir F. Moore. Price 1 5. 6d. 

The Manner ot railing, ordering, and improving Foreſt Trees, with Directions 
how to plant, make, and keep Woods, Walks, Avenues, Lawns, and Hedges, (c. 
Alſo Rules and Tables ſhewing how the ingenious Planter may meature ſuperficial 
Figures, divide Woods or Land, and mcalure Timber. Iiluſtrated with Figures. 
The Third Edition, By Moſes Cook, Gardner to the Earl of Eſſex at Caſhioberry, 
Price 3 5,6 d. ; 

Aſtrology improv'd : Or, a Compendium of the whole Art of that moſt nob'c 
Science. In hve Parts, wherein, 1. The many Errors of other Writers upon 
that Subject are corrected. 2. Neceſſary Rules, Figures, and Judgments upon 
every Houle, for the better underſtanding of horary Queſtions, 3. Aſtrolo-phy ſi- 
cal Judgments upon Diſeaſes, and the beſt Method of curing them by Hebs. 
4. True Judgments upon Nativities, and Elections relating to Buying, Selling, 
Gaming, Racing, Travelling, Love, Marriage, gc. 5. A new and moſt certain 
Way how to know and judge the Inclination of the Air, and ali Alteration at al! 
Seaſons. The like not to be found in any other Author, by Richard Ball, Stu- 
dent in Aſtrology and Phyſick. The Second Edition, very much cnlarg'd, and re- 
commended by Mr. George Parker, Price 2 5. 

The Art of Painting in Oyl, wherein is included each particular Circumſtance, 
relating to the beſt and moſt approv'd Rules for preparing, mixing, and working 
of Oy! Colours. The whole Treatiſe being fo full and compleat, that all Perſons 


whatſocver may be able by theſe Directions to paint in Oyl Colours. The Fitth 
Edition, by John Smuh, C. M. Price 1 5, 
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BOOKS printed for J. BATLE V at the Dove in Pater-noſter-Row. 


Urveying improy'd, or the whole Art, both in Theory and Practice, fully de- 

monſtrated. In four Parts. I. Arithmetick, Vulgar and Decimal. It. All 
Definitions, Theorems, and Problems; with plain Trigonometry, and whatever 
elſe is neceſſary to the Theory of Surveying. III. The Deſcription and Uſe of 
Inſtruments proper to be uſed in practical Surveying. IV. How to meaſure, caſt 
up, plot or divide any Parcel of Land; to take inacceſſible Heights and Diſtances , 
with Surveying Counties, Roads, Rivers, gg. Alſo to reduce a Plan to a Pro- 
ſpect; and to correct any Survey by Aſtronomical Calculation; with Directions 
for making tranſparent Colours for Maps. To which is added, An Appendix con- 
cerning 2 and conveying Water to any poſſible Place afſign'd; with 96 
Figures engrav'd on Copper. By Henry Wilſon. 

The General Hiſtory of the vaſt Continent and Iſlands ol America, commonly 
ealld, the Neſt- Indies, from the firſt Diſcovery thereof: With the beſt Accounts 
the People could pive of their Antiquities. Collected from the Original Relations 
ſent to the Kings of Spam. By Antonio de Herrera, Hiſtoriographer to his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty. Tranſlated into Engliſh by Capt. Fohn Stevens. Iluſtrated with 


Cutts and Maps. "x 
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